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ADVERTISEMENT. 


We herewith present another volume of the Family Magazine, (the sixth). It is one of which 
we feel ourselves proud, and trust it has given universal satisfaction to our subscribers and readers. 
In this volums are presented some of the finest Engravings on wood, that have ever been executed 
in this country, and all connected with American History, and Landscape Scenery. 


Did we not think highly of such engravings, we would not direet the reader’s attention to the 
“Portrait oF WasHINGToN,” (pronounced by the best judges, the finest thing of the kind, ever 
done in any country,) “Tue Last Arrow,” the “View or New Youx,” “Bosron 1x 1775,” “Sr. 
Antuony’s Noss,” “Brant,” the “Encitso anp American Sreamens,” “Briocs over tas Porto- 
mac,” “Birtuptace or Monros,” &c., &e. 


It has been our aim to select such matter for the pages of the Magazine, as in our estimation, 
was best caleulated to be generally and permanently useful, rather than the light and frivolous cre- 
ations of fancy. How far we have succeeded, we leave our subscribers to determine, well knowing — 
that each one has views of his own and scareely any two estimate alike the merits of such a work. 
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BOSTON, IN 1776. 


UR frontispiece rep- 
resents the town of 
Boston, in 1776; it 
is copied from an En- 
glish engraving pub- 
lished in that year, 










view is taken from 
some point on the 
rosd leading from 
Roxbury to Dorches- 
ter. 

Boston, was the headquarters of rebellion, at the 
breaking out of the revolution. In her streets were 
made the first fierce and desperate struggles for lib- 
erty ; in her legislative halls, the first bold and man- 
ly opposition to the encroachments of the mother 
country. 

Some of the events of that dark and gloomy peri- 
od, are represented in two of the engravings accom- 
panying this article ; the Boston Massacre, and the 
Destruction of the Tea. We extract from Snow’s 
History of Boston, the following account of those 
transactions, and the circumstances which led to 
them :— 

“In January, 1770, the merchants renewed their 
agreement not to import British goods. They held 
several meetings in Faneuil-Hall, and appointed 
committees of inspection, who should examine into 
the truth of reports, concerning the unfaithfulness of 
some who had signed the articles. The names of 
several were reported, and ordered to be published. 
Lieut. Gov. Hutchinson sent a message to one of 
these meetings, by the sheriff, (whose name was 
Stephen Greenleaf,) ‘ enjoining and requiring them 
without delay to separate and disperse, and to for- 
bear all such unlawful assemblies for the future.’ 
After a calm consideration of the message, it was 
unanimously voted to proceed: and a written an- 
swer was sent to his honour, signifying their opinion 
that the meeting was warranted by law. 

“ Theophilus Lillie, who kept a shop near the New 
Brick meetinghouse, was one of those denounced 
as Importers. On the 22d of February, some per- 
sons erected near Lillie’s, a large wooden head, fix- 
ed on a pole, on which the faces of several impor- 
ters were carved. One Ebenezer Richardson living 
in the neighbourhood, (who had acquired the appel- 
lation of /nformer,) endeavoured to persuade some 


teamsters from the country, to run the post down 
with their carts; but they understanding the nature 
of the pageantry, would have nothing to do with it. 
Richardson foolishly persisted, and seized the bri- 
die of the horses, but failed of his intent to guide the 
team against the post. On this, the boys set up a 
shout, which being resented by Richardson, they 

elted him with dirt till they drove him into his own 

ouse. The noise gathered a considerable number 
of people. Hard words passed between Richardson 
and some of the multitude ; stones were thrown on 
both sides, till at length Richardson discharged a 
musket at random from his door, and another from 
his window. One young man was severely injured, 
and a boy, Christopher Snider, about eleven years of 
age, received a mortal wound in his breast. Upon 
this the bells were set to ringing, and a vast con- 
course of people drawn together. Richardson, and 
one Wilmot, a seaman, who had taken his part in 
the affray, were secured and carried to Faneuil-Hall, 
where they underwent an examination and were 
committed for trial. 

“The boy died in the course of the evening, and 
was removed to his parents’ house in Frog-lane 
(Boylston-st.) All the friends of liberty were invi- 
ted to attend the funeral ‘ of this little hero and first 
martyr to the noble cause.’ This innocent lad was 
announced as ‘the first whose life had been a victim 
to the cruelty and rage of oppressors. Young as he 
was, he died in his country’s cause, by the hand of 
one, directed by others, who could not bear to see 
the enemies of America made the ridicule of boys.’ 
On Monday, the 26th, his funeral took place. The 
little corpse was set down under the Tree of Liber- 
ty, from which the procession began. The coffin 
bore inscriptions appropriate to the times; on the 
foot ‘ Latet anguis in herba :’ on each side, ‘ Haeret 
lateri lethalis arundo :’ and on the head, ‘ Innocentia 
NusquaM tuta.’ Four or five hundred school boys,, 
in couples, preceded the corpse ; six of the lud’s 
playfellows supported the pall; the relatives frjilcy. 
ed, and after them a train of thirteen hundre@, inhabi- 
tants on foot, and thirty chariots and chaises closed 
the procession. 

“A more imposing spectacle than this could hardly 
have been contrived, or one better adapted to pro- 
duce a lasting impression on the hearts of the be- 
holders : but it was only the prelude to a scene of 
far greater horrour. The morning papers of Mon- 
day, the fifth of March, which told of this transac- 
tion, gave alsc several accounts of quarrels between 


the soldiers and different individuals bzionging to 
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the town. The officers were apprehensive of diffi- ; they thought they heard the order given, and they 


culties, and were particularly active in their endeav-/| did fire in succession from right to left. 


Two or 


ours to get all their men into their barracks before | three of the guns flashed, but the rest were fatal. 
night. Murray's Barracks, so called, where the 14th, Crispus Attucks, Samuel Gray, and James Caldwell 
regiment was principally quartered, were in Brattle-{ were killed on the spot, Samuel Maverick and Pat- 
street, in the buildings directly opposite the little al-| rick Carr received mortal wounds, of which the for- 
ly, which leads from the bottom of Market-street.| mer died the next morning, and Carr on the Wed- 
‘The twenty-ninth regiment was quarteredin Water-|nesday of the next week. Several other persons 


street and in Atkinson-street. 


As a measure of pre-| were morc or less injured : the greater part, persons 


caution, there was a sentinel] stationed in the alley} passing by chance, or quiet spectators of the scene. 
beforementioned, (then called Boylston’s alley,) and| The people instantly retreated, leaving the three un- 
this very circumstance led to the quarrel which ter-| happy men on the ground. All this transpired within 


minated in the Boston Massacre. 


Three or four| twenty minutes from the time of Capt. Preston’s join- 


young men, who were disposed to go through the| ing the guard. 


alley, about nine o’clock, observed the sentinel bran- 


““*On the people’s assembling again,’ says Capt. 


dishing his sword against the walls and striking fire | Preston, ‘to take away the dead bodies, the soldiers 
for his own amusement. They offered to pass him| supposing them coming to attack them, were making 
and were challenged, but persisted in their attempt, | ready to fire again—which I prevented by striking 


and one of them received a slight wound on his| up their firelocks with my hand. 


‘head. 


Immediately after, « 


The bustle of this rencontre drew together} a townsman came and told me that four or five thou- 


vill those who were passing by, and fifteen or twen-| sand people were assembled in the next street, and 
ty persons thronged the alley, and thirty or forty | had sworn to take my life with every man’s with me ; 
more, gathered in Dock-square, were attempting to|on which I judged it unsafe to remain there any 
force their way to the barracks through Brattle-street, | longer, and therefore sent the party and sentry to the 
{which was at that time so narrow that a carriage| main guard, where the street is narrow and short, 
could with difficulty pass.) Being foiled in this at-| then telling them off into street firings, divided and 
tempt, the party, which was continually increased | planted them at each end of the street to secure their 
by accessions, gathered in Dock-square round a tall| rear, expecting an attack, as there was a constant 
man with a red cloak and white wig, to whom they| cry of the inhabitants, ‘To arms, to arms, turn out 
listened with close attention two or three minutes, | with your guns,’ and the town drums beating to arms. 
and then gave three cheers and huzzaed for the|I ordered my drum to beat to arms, and being soon 


main guard. 


after joined by the several companies of the 29th 


“The main guard was regularly stationed near the| regiment, I formed them as the guard, into street fir- 


head of State-street, directly opposite the door on] ings. 


the south side of the Townhouse. 
all t 


To this place! remained at their barracks. 
he soldiers detached for guard duty were daily| sergeant with a party to Col. Dalrymple, the com- 


The 14th regiment also got under arms, but 
I immediately sent a 


brought, and from thence marched to the particular| manding officer, to acquaint him with every particu- 


posts assigned them. On this day the command of| lar. 


Several officers going to join their regiment, 


the guard had devolved on Capt. Thomas Preston,| were knocked down by the mob, one very much 


and Lt. Basset under him. 


wounded and his sword taken from him. ‘The Lt. 


As the party dispersed from Dock-square, some! Gov. and Col. Carr soon after met at the head of the 
ran up Cornhill, others up Wilson’s lane, Royal Ex-| 29th regimeat, and agreed that the regt. should re- 


change lane (now Exchange-street.) 


These last| tire to their barracks, and the people to their houses : 


found a single sentinel stationed before the door of| but I kept the piquet to strengthen the guard. It 
1 be Customhouse, which was the building now oc-| was with great difficulty that the Lieut. Gov. prevail- 
‘supied by the Union Bank, and then made one cor-} ed on the people to be quiet and retire : at last they 


ner of that lane, as the Royal Exchange tavern did| all went off except about a hundred.’ “ ' 
As the sentinel was approached, he re-| was composed of some of the most distinguished in- 


the other. 


This hundred 


treated to the steps of the house, and alarmed the} habitants, who volunteered to form a citizen’s guard. 


inmates by three or four powerful knocks at the door. 


“A justice’s court was forthwith held, and Capt. 


Word was sent to Lt. Basset that the sentinel was| Preston surrendered himself, and was committed to 


attacked by the town’s people. 


He immediately | to prison at three, next morning: the eight soldiers 


: sent a message to his captain, who instantly repaired| were also committed early in the forenoon. 


t 0 the guardhouse, where Lt. Basset informed him 


“ At eleven o’clock a town meeting was held. Va- 


{).°at he had just sent a sergeant and six men to as-| rious persons related to the assembly, what they had 


sist the sentry at the Customhouse. 


‘ Well,’ said| witnessed of the events of the preceding day. A 


‘ptain, ‘I will follow them and see they do no| committee of fifteen was appointed to wait on the 


the Ca, : 
yischie.* 


He overtook them before they reached} Lt. Governour and ol. Dalrymple, and express to 


the Custowhouse, where they joined the sentinel| them the sentiment of the town, that it was impossi- 


and formed 2 half circle round the steps. 


ble for the soldiers and inhabitants to live in safety 


«“ By this time the bells were set to ringing, and| together, and their fervent prayer for the immediate 


jpeople 
i ire. 


those nearest to them were armed with clubs andj afternoon, 
close upon them; those at a distance began} Hancock, Samuel Adams, Wm. Molineux, Wm. Phil- 


crowded 


flocked from all quarters, supposing there was | removal of the former. 
The soldiers were soon surrounded ; many of| application was not such as was wished ; and in the 


The answer received to the 


seven of the first committee (viz. John 


ticks of wood and snow-balls and pieces| lips, Jos. Warren, Joshua Henshaw, and Samuel 
overeat ‘ha, while from all sides they were| Pemberton) were again deputed with the following 


challenged to ‘ Fire, fire if you 
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Boston Massacre, 1770. 


ing, that the reply made to a vote of the inhabitants 
presented his honour, this morning, is by no means 
satisfactory ; and that nothing less will satisiy them, 
than a total and immediate removal of the troops.’ 
Samuel Adams acted as ‘ chairman of this delega- 
tion, and discharged its duties with an ability com- 
mensurate to the occasion. Col. Dalrymple was by 
the side of Hutchinson, who at the head of the coun- 
cil received them. He at first denied that he had 
power to grant the request. Adams plainly, in few 
words, proved to him that he had the power by the 
charter. Hutchinson then consulted with Dalrym- 
ple in a whisper, the result of which was, a repeti-’ 
tion of the offer to remove one of the regiments, the 
fourteenth, which had had no part in the massacre. 
At that critical moment Adams showed the most ad- 
mirable presence of mind. Seeming not to repre- 
sent, but to personify, the universal feeling, he 
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stretched forth his arm, as if it were upheld by the 
strength of thousands, and with unhesitating prompt- 
ness and dignified firmness replied, “ Jf the Lieuten- 
ant-Governour, or Colonel Dalrymple, or both togeth- 
er, have authority to remove one regiment, they have 
authority to remove two; and nothing short of the to- 
tal evacuation of the town, by all the regular troops, 
will satisfy the publick mind, or preserve the peace of 
the province.” ‘The officers, civil and military, were 
in reality abashed, before this plain committee of a 
democratick assembly. They knew the imminent 
danger that impended: the very air was filled with 
the breathings of compressed indignation. They 
shrunk, fortunately shrunk, from all the arrogance 
which they had hitherto maintained. Their reli- 
ance on a standing army faltered before the undaunt- 
ed, irresistible resolution of free unarmed citizens. 
Hutchinson consulted the council, and they gave 
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him their unqualified advice, that the troops should 
be sent out of the town. 
then pledged his word of honour, that the demand 
of the town should be complied with, as soon as 
practicable ; and both regiments were removed to 
the Castle in less than fourteen days. 

“The funeral solemnities, which took place on 
Thursday, the 8th, brought together the greatest 
concourse, that probably had ever assembled in 
America on one occasion. Attucks, who was a 
friendless mulatto, and Caldwell, who also was a 
stranger, were borne from Faneuil-Hall ; Maverick, 
who was about seventeen years old, from his moth- 
er’s house in Union-street, and Gray from his bro- 
ther’s in Royal Exchange lane. The four hearses 
formed a junction in King-street, and thence the 
procession marched in columns of six deep through 
the main street to the middle burial ground where 
the four victims were deposited in one grave. 

“The trial of Richardson and Wilmot for the mur- 
der of Snider came on in April. Wilmot was clear- 
ed, but Richardson was brought in guilty of murder. 
The Lieut. Gov. considered it so clear a case of 
justifiable manslaughter, that he refused to sign the 
warrant for his execution, and after two years’ con- 
finement, he was ultimately pardoned by the king.” 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TEA. 


“Mr. Hutchinson had received a commission pro- 
yaoting him to the office of governour on the 8th of 
March, 1771, and been proclaimed in customary 
form onthe fifteenth. On the third of April, he met 
the General Court at Cambridge. As soon as they 
had opportunity, they appointed a committee to pre- 
sent him a verbal message requesting him to ‘ re- 
move the court to its ancient and legal seat, the 
town of Boston.’ This he declined to do, while the 
House denied the king’s right to order the court to 
be held where he thought proper. A controversy 
was maintained for a long time on this subject, 


which served to make the governour an object of 


publick odium. This was not decreased by his 


proclamation for aid and assistance to a recruiting 
party, which arrived here on the twenty-ninth of 


April to enlist for His Majesty’s service. People 
could not misunderstand this movement, or consider 
it in any other light than that of a pretext for keep- 
ing a guard in the town, to be in readiness to pro- 
tect the crown officers. And they found it employ- 
ed for that purpose, on occasion of a ball at Concert- 
hall, given by Mrs. Gambier, wife of the command- 
er of the naval forces on this station, on the king’s 
birth-day, (June 4,) which was attended by the gov- 
ernour and other friends to government. 

“The General Court, which was obliged again to 
assemble at Cambridge, found other causes of com- 
plaint. It had been decided in England that the 
governour’s salary should be paid by the crown, 
and thus he was made independent of the people. 
The alarm which this step occasioned was very ex- 
tensive, and the indignation expressed against it was 
couched in no equivocal terms. 
the whigs became every day more high-toned : 
‘We know, say the H. of R. on one occasion, ‘ we 
know of no commissioners of His Majesty's customs, 


The commanding officer 


ny has made its peace.’ 





The language of 
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nor of any revenue His Majesty has a right to estab- 
lish in North America.’ Heretofore the complaint 
had been against the ministry and parliament ; we 
find it here against the king himself. But this in- 
creased determination in favour of liberty produced 
no popular tumult : Boston remained as quiet through- 
out the year, as it had ever been before the arrival 
of the troops, and entirely free from those petty 
broils, which the soldiers were always creating. 
The greatest agitation was occasioned, by an abor- 
tive attempt to procure an endictment against Mr. 
Isaiah Thomas, for an article which appeared in his 
Massachusetts Spy, November fourteenth, signed 
Mucius Scevola, which was said to be the most dar- 
ing production ever published in America. The 
Spy had been established about a year in Boston, 


and had taken a very decided stand in favour of lib- 


erty, in a style calculated to engage the middling 
class of society. 


“Early in 1772, a promigent writer made the de- 


claration, ‘the dispute between the kingdom and 
colonies has ceased every where except in this pro- 


vince—We are left in the lurch—every other colo- 


On this ground he exhort- 
ed the inhabitants to lay aside their animosities, 
and submit like dutiful children to parental authori- 


ty. Governour H. intimated the same in his messa- 


ges to the General Court. This drew from the 
partisans on the other side, rejoinders equally posi- 
tive of the contrary. ‘They, (the colonies) will 
soon put in practice their meditated plan of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, and form an independent common- 
wealth. That the colonies will in some future time 
be an independent state is morally certain—it is very 
near—'tis not probable that it is at the distance of 
fifteen years.’ Again, in May, on a rumour that 
war was to be expected between England and some 
European power, the people are exhorted to establish 
a correspondence between the several colonies, and 
unitedly refuse supplies, unless a redress of grievan- 
ces can be obtained. 

“Such a war did not take place, but the people of 
Boston found an opportunity for commencing a un- 
ion ona smaller scale, which probably led to the 
general union of all the colonies. People had re- 
monstrated firmly against the governour’s receiving 
his salary from the crown, but they were answered 
only by the further indignity of putting the judges 
on the same footing. As soon as the news of this 
design reached Boston, a petition was circulated to 
procure a town meeting, to consult on the measures 
required at this critical juncture. Several meetings 
were held, and continued by adjournments to Nov. 
second, when, after ineffectual application to the 
governour for information on this important subject, 
and having obtained from him a refusal to call to- 
gether the General Court, the following proceedings 
took place :— 

“* Nov. 1772. Proceedings of Town Meeting. 
* « Jt was then moved by Mr. Samuel Adams, that a 


committee of Correspondence be appointed, to consist: 


of twenty-one persons—to state the Right of these 
Colonists, and of this Province in particular, as men, 
as Christians, and as suljects: to communicate and 


publish the same to the several towns in this province 


and to the world, as the sense of this town, with the 
infringements and violations thereof, that have been, 
or from time to time may be made. Also reswesting 
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‘of each town a free communication of their sentiments ; cargo, Mr. R. was summoned before the commitee, 
on this subject; and the question being accordingly | and stated to them, that it would prove his entire 
put, passed in the affirmative, nem. con. ruin, if he should comply with the resolutions of the 
“+ Also voted, that James Otis, S. Adams, Joseph | twenty-ninth and thirtieth of November, and there- 
Warren, Dr. B. Church, Wm. Dennie, Win Green-\fore he should not do it. A meeting of the people 
leaf, Jos. Greenleaf, Thomas Young, Wm. Powel, | was assembled at the Old South, on Tuesday, P. M. 
Nath. Appleton, Oliver Wendell, John Sweetser, Jo- Dec. fourteenth, when Mr. R. avpeared, and was 
siah Quincy, jr. John Bradford, Richard Boynton, enjoined forthwith to demand a clearance. It was 
Wm. Mackay, Nath. Barber, Caleb Davis, Alex. Hill, ascertained, that one could not be obtained till the 
Wm. Molineux, and Robert Pierpont, be and hereby | next day, and therefore the meeting was adjourned 
are appointed a Committee for the purpose aforesaid, |to Thursday at the same place. 
and that they be desired to report to the town as soon; ‘‘ On Thursday, there was the fullest meeting ev- 
as may be.’ er known: two thousand men at least were present 
from the country. Samuel Phillips Savage, Esq. of 
Weston, was appointed moderator. Mr. Rotch re- 
ported that the collector would not give him a clear- 
ance. He was then ordered upon his peril to get 
his ship ready for sea this day, enter a protest imme- 
diately against the Customhouse, and proceed direct- 
ly to the Go®ernour, (then at Milton, seven miles 
distant,) and demand a pass for his ship to go by the 
Castle. An adjournment to three P. M. then took 
place. At three having met, they waited very pa- 
tiently till five o’clock, when finding that Mr. Rotch 
did not return, they began to be very uneasy, called 
for a dissolution of the meeting, and finally obtained 
a vote for it. But the more judicious, fearing what 
would be the consequences, begged for a reconsid- 
eration of that vote, ‘for this reason, that they 
ought to do every thing in their power to send the 
tea back, according to their resolves. This touched 
the pride of the assembly, and they agreed to remain 
together one hour. 
“This interval was improved by Josiah Quincy, 
jr. to apprize his fellow-citizens of the importance 
of this crisis, and direct their attention to the probable 
results of this controversy. He succeeded in hold- 
ing them in attentive silence, till Mr. Rotch’s return, 
at three quarters past five o’clock. The answer which - 
he brought from the governour was, ‘ that, for the 
honour of the laws, and from duty towards the king, 
he could not grant the permit, until the vessel was 
regularly cleared.” A violent commotion immediately 
ensued. A person who was in the gallery, disguis- 
ed afterthe manner of the Indians shouted at this junc- 
ture the cry of war: it was answered by about thir- 
ty persons, disguised in like manner, at the door. 
The meeting was dissolved in the twinkling of an 
eye. The multitude rushed to Griffiin’s wharf. 
The disguised Indians went on board the ships la- 
den with the tea. In less than two hours, two hun- 
dred and forty chests and one hundred half-chests 
were staved and emptied into the dock. The affair 
was conducted without any tumult: no damage was ~ 
























“The committee reported on the nineteenth of No- 
vember an elaborate declaration of rights, and a lu- 
cid statement of the violations of them, of which the 
town ordered six hundred copies to be printed and 
distributed, together with a circular letter to every 
town in the province. These town meetings. were 
rather thinly attended, and the tories improved that 
circumstance to represent the whole in a ludicrous 
light. But their smiles were changed to sadness 
when they found that almost every town adopted the 
measures proposed by Boston; and the Governour 
considered it so serious a subject as to be worthy of 
mention to the general court in his message, Jan. 
sixth, 1773. His condemnation of the towns drew 
from the representatives a justification, in which they 
emboldened to say to him, ‘ Notwithstanding all the 
terrours which Your Ex. has depicted to us as the 
effects of a total independence, there is more reason 
to dread the consequences of absolute, uncontrolled 
power, whether of a nation or a monarch, than those 
of a total independence.’ 

“ Following up the plan of union, the town, in their 
instructions to their representatives, chosen in May, 
thus express their approbation of it :— 

““* We recommend to your serious consideration, 
whether an application to the English colonies on 
this continent, correspondent to the plan proposed 
by our noble patriotick sister colony of Virginia, 
(which in our opinion is a wise and salutary proposal,) 

will not secure our threatened liberties, and restore 
that mutual harmony and confidence between the 
British nation and the English colonies, so impor- 
tant to both, especially the former, which, if rescin- 
ded from her connexion with this continent, must 
eventually fall a prey to her numerous aud jealous 
neighbours.’ ” 
° * * * * * - 


“On the first of December, Capt. James Bruce, 
in the ship Eleanor, arrived with another portion of 
the tea. On the third, he was ordered to attend the 
next day, on a committee of the people in Fancuil- | done to the vessels or to any other effects whatever. 
Hall, where he was commanded by Samuel Adams “This was executed in the presence of several 
and Jonathan Williams, assembled with John Rowe, ships of war lying in the harbour, and almost under 
John Hancock, Wm. Phillips, and John Pitts, Esqrs. the guns of the Castle, where there was a large 
and a great number of others not to land any of the | body of troops at the command of the commission- 
said tea, but to proceed to Griffin’s wharf, and there |ers. We are left to conjecture for the reasons why 
discharge the rest of his cargo. Capt. Hez. Coffin | no opposition was made to this bold adventure. The 
arrived in the brig Beaver, near the same time, and | names of the men, who dared to engage in it, have 
was ordered to pursue the same course. never been made publick. Three or four of them 

“It being perceived, that Mr. Rotch rather lin-|are yet living. They had the honour of a part in 
gered in his preparations to return the Dartmouth to | the act, which brought the king and parliament to a 
London, and the twenty days being nearly expired, | decision that America must be subdued by force of 
after which the collector might seize the ship and | arms.” 
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VIEWS IN BOSTON. 


FANUEIL HALL AND ADJACENT BUILDINGS. 


The accompanying engraving represents that an- 
cient “cradle of liberty,” immortal Faneuil Hall. 
The building was erected in 1742, at the sole ex- 
pense of Peter Faneuil, Esq., and generously given 
to the town ; the basement for a market, with a spa- 
cious and most beautiful hall, and other convenient 
rooms above, for the accommodation of the citizens 
on all publick occasions. ‘The building was then 
one hundred feet by forty; and the hall capable of 
holding two thousand people, or more. ‘This fine 
and convenient building was consumed by fire in 
1761, excepting the brick walls : But the town vo- 
ted to rebuild it immediately. Mr. Faneuil had then 
been dead several years. In 1805, it was enlarged 
by the addition of another story, and of forty feet to 
the width, thus making it eighty feet wide. ‘There 
is a cupola on the building, from which is a fine 
view of the harbour of Boston. ‘The hall is about 
eighty feet square, and twenty-eight feet in height; 
with galleries on three sides supported by dorick 
columns. At the west end, the wall is ornamented 
with a good full-length likeness of Peter Faneuil, of 
General Washington, Governour John Hancock, 
General Henry Knox, and others; and a bust of 
President John Adams. The lower part of the build- 
ing is no longer used as a market ; a large and ele- 
gant one having been erected by the city for that 
purpose in 1827. In the immediate vicinity, stands one 
of those old, antiquated ‘ many-covered, gable-ended, 
top-heavy, old houses which constituted the compact 
centre of Boston in the days of the old English gov- 
ernours. It was long occupied by the late John K. 
Simpson, and is the only one of that venerable and 
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is the principal object visible when the city is first 
seen by those who visit it. 
being one hundred and seventy-three feet in front, 
and sixty-one feet deep. The height of the build- 
ing, including the dome is one hundred and ten feet ; 
and the foundation is about that height above the 
level of the water of the bay. 
ly of a basement story, twenty feet high, and a prin- 
cipal story, thirty feet high. This, in the centre of 
the front, is covered with an attick sixty feet wide, 
and twenty feet high, which is covered with a pedi- 
ment. 
in diameter, and thirty feet in height ; the whole ter- 
minating with an elegant circular lantern, which 
supports a pine cone. 
ed in a plain style on the wings, with square win- 
dows. 
formed of arches which project fourteen feet, and 
make a covered walk below, and support a Collo- 
nade of Corinthian columns of the same extent 
above. 


The form is oblong, 


‘Tt consists external- 


Immediately above arises the dome, fifty feet 


The basement story is finish- 


The centre is ninety-four feet in length, and 


The largest room is in the centre, and in the sec- 


ond story, and is occupied as the Representatives’ 
Chamber: it will accommodate five hundred mem- 
bers. 
story and at the east end of the building, being sixty 
feet by fifty. On the west end is a large room for 
the meetings of the Governor and the Executive 
Council ; with a convenient ante-chamber. 


The Senate Chamber is also in the second 


The view from the top of the Statehouse is very 


extensive and variegated ; perhaps nothing in the 
country is superiour to it. 
bay and harbour of Boston, interspersed with beau- 
tiful islands; and in the distance beyond, the wide 
extended ocean. 


Charlestown, with its interesting and memorable 


To the east appears the 


To the north the eye is met by 


heights, and the Navy Yard of the United States ; 
the towns of Chelsea, Malden and Medford and oth- 
er villages, and the natural forests mingling in the 
distant horizon. ‘To the west, is a fine view of the 
Charles River and bay, the ancient town of Cam- 
bridge, rendered venerable for the University, now 
two centuries old; of the flourishing villages of 
Cambridgeport and East Cambridge, in the latter of 
which is a large glass-manufacturing establishment ; 
of the highly-cultivated towns of Brighton, Brookline, 











picturesque heaps of triangles, which has not drop- 
ped beneath the merciless hand of improvement.” 





THE CAPITOL OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


This elegant and spacious edifice, situated in Boston 
on elevated ground adjoining the Common, and near 
the centre of this ancient and flourishing city, was 
erected in 1795. ‘The corner-stone was laid on the 


Fourth of July, by the venerable and patriotick Sam- 
uel Adams, then Chief Magistrate of Massachusetts, 
(assisted by Paul Revere, Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Masons.) He succeeded Gov. Hancock, who 
died in October, 1793. 

The lot was purchased by the town of Boston of 
the heirs of Gov. Hancock, at four thousand dollars. 
The building was not finished and occupied by the 
Legislature till January 1798; when the members 
of the General Court walked in procession from the 
Old Statehouse at the head of State-Street, and the 
new edifice was dedicated by solemn prayer to Al- 
mighty God. The Old Statehouse, so called from 
the time of building the other, was long the place in 
which the General Court of the province cf Massa- 
chusetts was holden. It has lately been well repair- 
ed, and is the place of the meetings of the city au- 
thorities and for publick offices. 


The corner-stone of the present capitol was 
brought to the spot by fifteen white horses, at that 
time the number of States in the Union. The build- 
ing 1s seen at a great distance in all directions, and 


and Newton ; and to the south is Roxbury, which 
seems to be only a continuation of Boston, Dor- 
chester, a fine, rich, agricultural town, with Milton 
and Quincy beyond, and still farther south, the Blue 


Hills, at the distance of eight or ten miles, which seem 


to bound the prospect. 


Near the Capitol, on the west, is the mansion- 
house of the eminent patriot, the late John Hancock, 
now exhibiting quite an ancient appearance ; and on 
the east, about the same distance, is situated the 
dwelling of the late James Bowdoin, another patriot 
of the Revolution, a distinguished scholar and phi- 
losopher ; and who, by his firmness, in the critical 
period of 1786, contributed most efficiently to the 
preservation order and tranquillity in the Com- 
monwealth. Large sums have been expended in 
repairs on the Statehouse, both within and without, 
since it was erected, and in improving the grounds 
and fences about it; and it is now in a condition o 
great neatness and elegance. 

On a following page is a view of the Mall, and a 
part of the Common, fronting the Statehouse. 
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A PRAIRIE VOYAGE. 
FROM THE WESTERN MESSENGER. 


As yet we had seen no prairies. It was four 
o’clock in a misty morning when we left the steam- 
boat and took our seats in the stage at Peru. This 
is at the head of navigation on the Illinois, and we 
had, for many miles before reaching it, been drag- 
ging the sand and scraping hard against the bed of 
the river. This sluggish stream with its low shores, 
loaded with luxuriant vegetation, which often springs 
directly from the water, gives one the idea that fe- 
ver and ague may float on the air, and makes us al- 
most fear to breathe in the evening. A dismal sight 
met our eyes at the landing at Peru.. The blackened 
ribs of a steamboat, which had been burned twelve 
hours before we arrived, remained on the water; 
and some of the passengers we found in the stage 
had escaped a fiery death by leaping into the river. 
The boat had been left full of sleeping passengers 
without crew or captain, and it was never known 
how she took fire. ‘The remains of one individual 
were discovered after the fire had burned out, and 
they were supposed to belong to a man who was 
seen to get into his berth in a state of intoxication. 
This melancholy sight depressed our spirits, and the 
damp morning mist hanging over the city of Peru, 
which consists of six houses on a muddy street, 
were not exhilarating. We asked how fast we 
should probably travel, and the answer was, “ about 
as fast as a man can carry a rail.” A half drunken 
Irishman had taken possession of the back seat, and 
refused to give it up to two ladies and their gentle- 
men, on the plea that he had put down his name first. 
The driver however was peremptory, and though the 
man was very obstinate, he was obliged at last to 
yield, and take the middle front seat, which may 
fairly be considered the worst place in the stage. 
This he kept all day very patiently, till he was in- 
vited to the top, and even this invitation he did not 
dare to decline, but submissively took his seat in a 
cloud of flies and moschetoes. 

If we rode slowly we were glad to do so, since it 
gave us an opportunity to see the beautiful country 
through which we were passing. For a few miles 
we ascended from the river, crossing many branches 
which feed it, and leaving below us the immense 
trees of the bottom lands, and wagon loads of emi- 
grants who had encamped, or were stopping to break- 
fast, or who had been tempted by a clear stream to 
do some washing—doubtless not before it was ne- 
cessary. Nothing however coultl look more pictur- 
esque than they did, for though evidently not of 
‘nature’s aristocracy,’ they yet occupied one of the 
noblest drawing rooms in her new palace. Kind 
mother nature despises none of her children, and 
these her sons, crowded out of their narrow homes 
abroad, seeyied to expand and rejoice in the ample 
elbow room they found here. 

From the hill sides of Peru, the prospect opens far 
and wide—long stretches of wood and level begin to 
appear, and the Iliinois winds its northern course 
far away in the distance. But we are not yet upon 
the prairies, though the innumerable wild flowers 
remind us of the tales that travellers tell of those fer- 
tile plains. ‘The morning mist has risen and hangs 


like a soft veil in the air, and through its purple haze 
we see the Islands of the Illinois, bearing a rich 
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burden of vegetation. Elms which might shade a 
quarter of an acre, and grape-vines climbing to their 
very tops, and crowning them with a greener wreath. 
It seems as if a hundred years had passed in weav- 
ing their monstrous arms into so ‘close an embrace. 
We forded the Fox River in our coach, and while 
yet far from the shore, were astonished to hear the 
driver exclaim, “ Now gentlemen, if you please, I 
should like to have you get out upon this rock.” 
There was no use in objecting, so we sprang out 
and found firm footing on the rock, where our agility 
was all called into use to enable us to gain the shore 
and scramble up the rough bank, while the patient 
horses dragged the still heavy coach up a perpen- 
dicular steep of ten or twelve feet. Crossing the 
river bottom, we ascended a bluff, which brought us 
upon the edge of a prairie, extending for several 
miles, till it reached a face of rocks supporting a 
higher prairie. Our road lay through a belt of forest 
trees which skirted the edge of the second terrace, 
so that we overlooked the Illinois and its islands, 
and the rich alluvial lands that lie along its shores. 
There are every where intimations of the fact that 
this country was once covered with water, which 
has gradually worn its channels and drained itself 
off into the ocean, leaving tract after tract of fertile 
land quite fit for the abode of man. The prairies are 
cleared lands for him to sit down upon, and are even 
planted out with bright, sweet flowers, as if to show 
that the finishing touch was put to his dwelling, and 
the hour had come for him to take possession of it. 
I noticed many flowers that have been long cultiva- 
ted in the gardens of Virginia and New England, 
and which, as they do not grow wild in those parts, 
must have been brought from the mother land. I 
recognized the lichnidia, or Garden Flax, and such 
Sweet Williams as I used to wonder at when a boy 
in my grandmother’s garden, though they are less 
fragrant here. ‘The Golden Coreopsis, which was 
transplanted from the prairies to the gardens of the 
east, by Professor Nuttall, still studs these levels 
with its starry eyes. A lovely Aster with innumer- 
able pink petals, and a beautiful flower called Prai- 
rie Beet, which very much resembles the Amaryilis, 
also attracted my attention. Large Ladies’ Slippers, 
with their swelling cups tinged with purple, here 
called Moccasin Flowers, and that very brilliant flow- 
er, the Jndian Pink, whose glowing transparent scar- 
let shows like flame in the sunshine, blue Spider- 
Wort, and yellow Wall Flower, and many other 
nameless beauties, unite to form a perfect union of 
colour. ‘These flowers are not scattered here and 
there, but set as thickly as possible, and form a 
bright mosaick as far as the eye can reach; and in- 
deed to ride for days through these gardens of God, 
gives one a glimpse of Paradise itself. Could Eden 
itself have been lovelier? When I think of the 
young settlements in this lovely State, made up of 
parties of brethren and friends from New England, 
who bring their good habits ready made, and thus 
enjoy the advantages of a new country, with the 
blessings of an old one, it seems as if there could 
never be a fairer prospect of happiness and prosperi- 
ty. The experiment may here, if any where be tried, 
whether prosperous outward circumstances are suffi- 
cient to make human beings happy. 

We are now losing sight of the Timber Islands, 
and the rolling country falls level before us, and soon 
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we come upon a green billowy waste—a boundless 
prairie stretching away on every side. ‘This pros- 
pect, as it was nigh dinner-time, was rather alarm- 
ing to our passengers, one of whom now shouted to 
the driver, “I say, is dinner any where near ?”— 
“ Halloa,” said the driver, looking in with some con- 
tempt in his countenance, “ I reckon you were never 
out of sight of land before,” and smacking his whip, 
he started off afresh, leaving us quite unsatisfied. 
Presently the sound of his horn proclaimed the din- 
ner near, and all heads were protruded to catch a 
glimpse of the town we supposed ourselves to be 
approaching. But the heads were quickly drawn 
back again with disappointed faces, for neither town, 
nor solitary log-house, nor anything that could con- 
ceal one, appeared in sight. Still the horn sounded, 
and still on we went, and for a quarter of an hour it 
seemed a farce to blow it, when, rising out of the 
ground, apparently, the tops of some trees and the 
roof of a cabin, that had been concealed by a swell 
in the land, came in sight ; and we soon whirled up 
to its door, and jumped out as eagerly as hungry men 
could do. The house was new and clean, and we 
had plenty of milk offered to us, which, strange as it 
may seem,is an unusual luxury on the prairies. ‘The 
endless pastures might seem to invite graziers to 
bring their herds where all is open before them, but 
there are few cattle to be seen in these northern 
parts. The country here is yet almost uninhabited ; 
for the few settlers there are make no show at all. 
We sometimes reached a tract of a hundred acres, 
improved with a fence, and sown from end to end 
with corn—now about two feet high. Sometimes 
where we stopped to change horses, there was no 
house at all in sight—-nothing but a low log stable, 
out of which were brought the four fresh horses that 
were to carry us forward the next ten miles. 

A very curious geological feature of the prairies 
is the detached blocks of granite, which are scatter- 
ed over the surface sometimes half buried in the 
soil. and sometimes lying as loosely as if just thrown 
there. A plausible suggestion accounts for their 
presence here ; which is, that they floated enclosed 
in masses of ice from the Rocky Mountains, at a 
time when the whole country was under water, and 
that as the ice melted, they were left resting on the 
spots where they have ever since remained. 

Some miles before reaching Joliet, the country 
falls into a dead level, broken only by our road, 
which follows an Indian path known as the Old Soc 
trail. These trails are used as guides for our roads, 
and are invariably found to be the shortest and best 
routes. They are still quite visible as a hard trodden 
path, wide enough for only one man to walk in ; and 
leading straight and steady over trackless wastes, 
seem like an image of the Indian character—so true 
to its instincts, so haughty and persevering in the 
pursuit of its objects, so unvarying and stern in its 
purposes. As the shades of night gathered, my 
thoughts naturally recurred to the former dark in- 
habitants of these regions, and busy fancy soon peo- 


_ pled the green desert with her airy creations. The 
> grass has not yet grown over their paths, their hunt- 
» Ing grounds still mostly remain an uncultivated wil- 


derness, matchless in savage beauty, and it is diffi- 
cult to realize that they themselves are hundreds of 
miles removed, and that of all who found a home 
here four or five years since, not one is now to be 
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(seen. ‘The Pottowottomies were a savage and 


treacherous race—cruel to foe and faithless to 
friend ; and we must rejoice that they are removed 
from lands they can no longer subsist upon, to those 
endless hunting-grounds beyond the Mississippi. 

A fellow-traveller pointed out to me the compass 
plant, which is said to guide the Indians by pointing 
its leaves north, and the rattlesnake weed, which is 
found wherever that reptile inhabits, and is the ef- 
fectual antidote to his poison. Its leaf is like a Cac- 
tus, and it is used by expressing the juice into the 
wound and drinking tea made of its leaves. Mt. 
Joliet and the town of J. we reached late in the eve- 
ning. The tewn seemed large for this region, and 
many stone buildings were putting up. Here we 
passed the night, and at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing we were again on our way. We forded the 
des Plaines, and travelled for many hours before 
breakfast. As we drew near Chicago, the country 
fell into a dead level, absolutely like the ocean, and 
leaving the last piece of timber seemed like embark- 
ing upon its green wastes. We met many large 
wagons, which well deserve their name of “ prairie 
schooners,” as their white covers show like sails at 
a distance. Soon a distant appearance of trees and 
houses came in sight, and announced the last city of 
Illinois, while a bleak wind which now arose, re- 
minded us of our vicinity to Lake Michigan. Soon 
masts and sails appeared, and a lighthouse and dis- 
tant line of blue water made a regular seaport picture 
of it, and it seemed impossible that we were still 
“inland far.” The city of Chicago is quite large for 
an infant of four year’s growth, and at a distance 
seems to fill one third of the horizon, so much is it 
spread abroad on every side. We saw the brig 
Queen Charlotte coming into port under full sail, 
and as she turned and glided through the narrow 
channel by the pier which is the entrance to the riv- 
er, many admiring eyes were fixed upon her till the 
difficult maneeuvre was effected with success. Thus 
ended my prairie voyage, and soon after began that 
upon the Lakes, which to say the truth, was far less 
interesting. W.S. 


HOPE. 


BY DOCTOR DRAKE. 


Sze through the cleuds that roll in wrath, 
Yon little star benignant peep, 

To light along their trackless path 
The wanderers of the stormy deep. 


And thus, oh! hope, thy lovely form, 
In sorrow’s gloomy night shall be 

The star that looks through cloud and storm 
Upon a dark and moonless sea. 


When heaven is all serene and fair, 
Full many a brighter beam we meet ; 

’T is when the tempest hovers there, 
Thy beam is most divinely sweet. 


The rainbow with the sun’s decline, 
Like faithful friends, will Sohal 3 
uy shine, 


Thy lights, dear star, more b 
Whe all is wail and lenety ae 
And though Aurora’s stealin ng gleam 
May wake a morning of delight, 
*T is only thy enchanting beam 
Will onl amid affliction’s night. 
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THE MOLE. 


Or all the commoners of nature, the mole perhaps 
is the most advantageously gifted. With the ex- 
ception of sight, which is the weakest of all his 
senses, because itis the least exercised, his other 
organs possess extraordinary sensibility. But then, 
though his eyes are small, and his vision imperfect, 
the Creator has bestowed on him, by way of recom- 
pense, a placid contentedness of disposition, which, 
in the inferiour, as well as the superiour orders of 
creation, may be justly denominated a continual 
feast. He also enjoys a habit of repose and soli- 
tude, the art of securing himself from injury and 
disquietude, of instantaneously excavating an asy- 
lum, and of finding a plentiful subsistence without 
the necessity of going much abroad. His hearing 
is remarkably quick, his sense of smelling exquis- 
ite. His skin is fine, and he always looks in good 
condition. He has hands rather than claws; his 
strength is considerable, and he possesses an extra- 
ordinary degree of sagacity. Such are the charac- 
teristicks of this laborious and contented creature ; 
and though cherished in obscurity, they are prefer- 
able to more brilliant qualities when incompatible 
with safety. 

Yet though the moles are isolated and retired, as 
regards their brethren of the field or wood, none af- 
ford more beautiful and impressive lessons of conju- 
gal affection and tender consideration for their young. 


It seems, too, as if, when they looked abroad from | 


their Cimmerian habitations, ry liked to see around 
them the life and business of husbandry, for their 
little domes are never discovered in unculiivated 
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countries. They equally avoid the arid desert, and 
those northern regions, where the earth is frozen 
during the greater portion of the year. Seven spe- 
cies appertain to this race. ‘They inhabit the tem- 
perate parts of Europe, America, and the Cape. 

Some naturalists assert that the mole, like the 
badger, sleeps till the voice of spring invites him 
forth; but this is not correct. The latter often 
leaves his house in quest of food, as the print of his 
small footsteps on the snow evinces. ‘The former 
sleeps so little during the winter, that he raises the 
earth in the same manner as in summer, and hence 
the proverbial saying, ‘“‘ Now a thaw approaches, for 
the moles are building up their houses,” 

Thus solitary and retired, they amply repay the 
farmer for the inconvenience they may occasion 
him. Some would proscribe, and utterly annihilate 
the race, and even the amiable Cowper has unjustly 
said concerning them, in his Morning Winter Walk . 


“ Now ankle-deep in moss, and flowery thyme, 
We mount again, and feel, at every step 

Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft, 
Raised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 

He, not unlike the great ones of mankind, 
Disfigures earth; and, plotting in the dark, 
Toils much to earn a monumental pile, 

That may record the mischief he has done.” 


Others protect and love to harbour them; for, if 
they destroy the roots and seeds, which are the care 
ef man, they also destroy worms, insects, and nox- 
ious weeds, which are alike inimical to his indus- 
try; even the heaps of earth, when spread, become 
serviceable as manure, particularly on meaduw-land 
However detrimental, therefore, these animals may 
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hour and twelve minutes between sunset and abso-| Such being the case, we shall merely mention 
lute night. In the polar regions again, and even in|the general characters of the owls as if they were 
temperate latitudes, the twilight is much longer. | but one genus, and shortly notice a few of the lead- 
At the poles there is light all night for a part of the |ing species of which this genus is composed. The 
year, and bright twilight for a still greater part. | first of these will enable us to convey.a general no- 
Upon a Shetland hill one can read the smallest print ' tion of what is meant by an owl, and the second will 
with ease at midnight in summer, with fully more ' eqally enable us to point out in what manner and to 
ease indeed than it can be read at midday in winter | what extent owls fitted for different situations and 
if the sky happens to be cloudy. Over all the north- | climates vary from each other. 
ern parts of the island of Great Britain, Nature’s| The general characters are: the head large ; the 
night is so short, that hardly have the bitterns and| eyes very large, directed to the front, and covered 
other evening birds ceased to deliver their notes, by a circular concha or shell of feathers, the poste- 
when the birds of the morning are astir, and pouring rior margin of which covers the opening of the ear, 
forth their morning songs. ‘There is a great differ-| and the anterior one the cere or naked skin at the 
ence between those morning songs and the evening base of the beak, and sometimes the beak itself. 
notes of the birds ; all the latter are harsh and jar- | ‘The irides of the eyes are remarkable for their sen- 
ring, and there is a monotony in the jar that tends sibility. In the dark twilight, or when the bird is 
to lull one asleep, in the same manner as is done by | shaded, they are of immense extent ; but when the 
the trickling drops in a dripping cave, or the ticking | light falls strongly upon them, they are so contracted 
of a clock. ‘The morning song again, whatever be! as that no light is admitted, and the bird, unless in 
its pitch, is lively and inspiriting, and tends to shake |'so far as it is guided by the sense of hearing, and 
off that sleep which the evening song produces. It, the sensibility of its feathers, both of which are un- 
may be the cackle of the grouse, the whistle of the plo- ' derstood to be very considerable, is bewildered, flies 
ver, the wail of the lapwing, or the glorious note of bumping against obstacles, and would be an easy 
the lark, showered down from the top of the sky, as | capture if it were worth the trouble. But an owl, 
if to call men to their labours ; but, be it what it though it looks plump in its feathers, is generally 
may, it comes thrilling ovér the mind like the spirit nothing but skin and bones in its body ; ai. there- 
of the morning, and inspires freshness into such as fore it holds vut but little temptation to those more 
happen to be abroad. | powerful birds which are on the wing during the 
It would require more space than we can afford day. The scull of the owl is rather of large size, 
to analyze the relations which subsist between the | but of tender fabrick, and a considerable part of it is 
notes of birds, the times at which they are heard, and , taken up by large cavities in which an expansion of 
the effects which they have upon the feelings, and | the auditory nerve is inserted, and this no doubt 
consequently upon the actions, of the human race ;_ tends greatly to increase the sense of hearing. ‘The 
but it is certain that this influence is very great, and,' sense is indeed one upon which owls must in many 
if investigated with due care, it would tend to throw | situations have their principal dependance, notwith- 
much light upon the natural character of nations,’ standing the great volume of dim light which the 
especialiy of those nations which live within and expanded pupils of their eyes admit. ‘This appears 
near the icy zones, and whose character and feelings to be especially the case with those owls which 
partake largely of that diversity which marks the : hunt as they fly ; and it is highly probable that the 
seasons of the year. ‘There seems little doubt that; hunting alarms the prey, causes it to stir, so as to 
many of the birds which migrate northward in the| be audible, and thus contributes to the success of 
early part of the season, help to lengthen the day to, the hunting. Every one who has attended to the 
the human race. One loves to linger in the balmy | habits of animals, must be aware that the cry of a 
air of a summer evening to hear the notes of the | predatory animal excites great agitation in its prey ; 
nightingale ; and one is grateful for being awakened | and that, were not this the case, some of the most 
by the same when morning first dapples the east.| powerful of the predatory animals would possess 
Our present business, however, is more immediately | their strength in vain. 
with the owls, and to them we must confine the re-| Owls, fur the most part, feed upon small mamma- 
mainder of our observations, lia, little birds and insects, which they generally 
Various writers on birds have divided the owls} catch upon the ground or in bushes; but there are 
into genera or sub-genera, and described each di-| some of the more powerful ones which prey upon 
vision by certain characters, which chiefly consist} grouse and other birds of considerable size, and cap- 
in differences of size, and in the presence or the | ture them on the wing during the day. 
absence of produced feathers on the head, usually} Owls have the feet of nearly the same form with 
forming a sort of tufts, which have very absurdly | diurnal preyers, namely, three toes in the front and 
obtained the name of horns. There is not much] one to the rear; they have very sharp and crooked 
philosophy or use in those subdivisions ; because,| claws upon all the toes, but these are not so thick 
notwithstanding those differences in external appear- | and strong as in the diurnal preyers. The tarsi are in 
ance, an owl! is an owl, whether it is large or small, | general short, and more slender than those of diurnal 
and whether it has tufts of feathers on the head or|-preyers, but the muscles of the legs are well form- 
not. If the same fondness for subdivision, ard the} ed, and in general much protected by feathers. 
same disposition to establish species upon small dif-|‘The bill is very crooked, though also much more 
ferences of external character which is often applied | slender than that of the diurnal birds. ‘The muscles 
to the lower animals, were applied to the human|by which it is worked are also greatly protected 
race, where its application would be just as philo-| from variations of temperature, by the produced fea- 
sophical, we should often have three or four species | thers around the eye. ‘aking it altogether indeed, 
of men in the very same family. though an owl is much less formidably armed than 
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a diurnal bird of prey, it-is fully as ready in the use 
of those weapons which it does possess ; and as we. 
shall afterward see noticed in some of the species, 
owls can endure a severity of climate before which 
the eagle herself is constrained to give way. ‘This 
doves not of course apply to all the species, for an 
owl, like every other creature, is endowed up to its 
necessity, but not beyond it; and in many countries 
the owls have no great variation of temperature to 
endure. 

‘The species pictured in our engraving, is resident 
in every part of the United States, where its. man- 
uers, or at all events its haunts, appear to be a little 
different from what they .appear to be in the east. 
‘he dark and dense forests among the swamps are 
its favourite residence, in which it remains silent for 
the day, but utters very loud and dismal eries during 
the night. This part of its character cannot be bet- 
ter described than in the words of its American his- 
torian. ‘This noted and formidable owl,” says 
Wilson, “is found in almost every quarter of the 
United States. His favourite residence, however, 
is in the dark solitudes of deep swamps, covered 
with a growth of gigantick .timber; and here, as 
soon as evening draws on, and mankind retire to 
rest, he sends forth such sounds as seem scarcely 
to belong to this world, startling the solitary pilgrim 
as he slumbers by his forest fire, 


# 


‘Making night hideous.” 


Along the mountainous shores of the Ohio, and 
among the deep forests of Indiana, alone, and repo- 
sing in the woods, this ghostly watchman has {re- 
quently warned me of the approach of morning, and 
amused me with his singular exclamations—some- 
times sweeping down and around my fire, uttering a 
loud and sudden, Waugh O! Waugh O! sufficient 
to have alarmed a whole garrison. He has other 
nocturnal solos, no less melodious, one of which 
very much resembles the half-suppressed screams 
of a person suffocating, or throttled, and cannot fail 
of being extremely entertaining to a lonely benighted 
traveller, in the midst of an Indian wilderness.” 
Young birds, squirrels, rabbits, rats, mice, par- 
tridges, and different kinds of small birds, are its 
principal prey ; and in proof of its voracity in de- 
vouring these, we may relate the following anecdote 
from Wilson :—‘ A very large one, wing-broken, 
while on a foraging excursion, was kept about a 
farmhouse for some time, and at length disappear- 
ed for several days, no one knew how. Almost 
every day after this, hens and chickens also disap- 
peared, one by one, in an unaccountable manner, till, 
in eight or ten days, very few were left remaining. | 
The fox, the minx, and the weasel, were alternately | 
the reputed authors of this mischief, until one morn- | 
ing the old lady herself, rising before day to bake, in ' 
passing toward the oven, surprised her late prisoner, | 
the owl, regaling himself on the body of a newly- 
killed hen! ‘The thief instantly made for his hole, 
under ihe house, from whence the enraged matron 
soon dislodged him, with the brush-handle, and with- 
out mercy despatched him. In this snug retreat 
were found the greater part of the feathers and many 
large fragments of her whole family of chickens.” 
‘These birds are not migratory in the United States, 
but remain in the country all the year round ; and 
as there is a bird very much resembling this in 
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Mexico, which is also resident there, they have 
been described as two different species, and neither 
of them the same as the European one. The one 
of the United States has the crest, and also the 
markings somewhat different from the European one, 
but it is very doubtful whether these differences be 
anything more than climatal; and this is probably 
the real cause of difference between those animals 
of the two continents, which resemble each other in 
their general characters. ‘The American one has 
the tufts longer and broader than the European ; but 
as we are quite ignorant of the use of those tufts in 
the economy of the birds, we have no clew what- 
ever to the climatal course by which their form or size 
may be modified. 


ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


RUBENS. 


Perer Pavut Rusens was, according to one ac- 
count, a native of Antwerp ; but others say, that his 
father being under the necessity of removing to 
Cologne, to avoid the calamities of civil war, his son 
was born there in 1577. His family was honoura- 
ble, and. gave him a very liberal education. Dis- 
covering an early turn for painting, he was placed 
under Tobias Vestraecht, an artist who excelled in 
landscape and architecture, at Antwerp; but in a 
short time Rubens left him, to become a scholar of 
Adam Van Oort, from whom, on account of his mo- 
rose temper, he soon parted. He then attached 
himself to Otho Venius, or Octavio Van Veen, who 
was a man of learning, an accomplished artist, and 
of an amiable disposition. From this preceptor Ru- 
bens acquired that taste for allegory which distin- 
guished him so remarkably through life, though it 
certainly did not constitute his highest merit. Af- 
ter continuing with this instructer four years, he was 
told very candidly by Venius, that he could teach 
him no more, and that nothing remained for his im- 
provement but a journey to Italy. ‘This was agreea- 
ble to the wish of Rubens ; but of the means bv 
which he accomplished it, different accounts have 
been given. Sandrart, who was intimately acquaint- 
ed with Rubens, and accompanied him when he trav- 
elled through Holland, tells us that the Archduke 
Albert, governour of the Netherlands, conceived so 
high an opinion of him, from the accounts he had re- 
ceived of his superiour talents, that he engaged him 
in his service, employed him to paint several fine 
designs for his own palace; and recommended him 
in the most honourable manner to the Duke of Man- 
tua, that in his court he might have constant access 
to an admirable collection of paintings and antique 
statues, and thus have an opportunity of improving 
himself by studying, as well as copying, the former, 
and designing after the latter. On his arrival at 
Mantua, he was received with a degree of distinc- 
tion worthy of his merit; and while he continued 
there, added considerably to his knowledge, though 
he attached himself ina more particular manner to 
the style of coiouring peculiar to the Venetian school. 
On leaving Mantua he went to Rome, Venice,and 
other cities of Italy, and studied the works of th- 
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greatest pa nters, from the time of Raffaelle to his 
own; and accomplished himself in colouring, by the 
accurate observations he made on the style of ‘Titian 
and Paolo Veronese. However, he neglected to re- 
fine his taste as much as he ought, by the antiques, 
though most of the memorable artists in painting had 
sublimed their own ideas of grace, expression, ele- 
gant simplicity, beautiful proportion and nature, prin- 
cipally by making them their perpetual study and 
models. On his return to Mantua, he painted three 
magnificent pictures for the church of the Jesuits, 
which, in point of execution, freedom, and force of 
effect, rank among his best productions. The Duke 
of Mantua being desirous of having copies of some 
of the most celebrated pictures at Rome, sent Ru- 
bens thither for that purpose, by which commission 
he not only added to his reputation, but to his im- 
provement. In 1605, his patron employed him on 
an embassy to the court of Spain, where he painted 
the picture of Philip the Third, and received from 
that monarch the most flattering marks of distinction. 


a - 


On the death of his mother, he formed the design of 
settling in Italy; but at the ear est request of the 
Archduke Albert, he returned to Antwerp, where 
he married, and built a spleudid mansion, which he 
furnished with numerous antiques and pictures. 
His great popularity naturally created enemies, the 
principal of whom were Abraham Janssens, Schut, 
and Rombouts. ‘Fhe first of these challenged Ru- 
bens toa trial of skill; but he answered, that he 
would contend with him when Janssens should show 
himself worthy of the honour. With respect to the 
others, all the return he made them for their abuse 

was by giving them employment, and relieving thei 

necessities. In 1620, Rubens received a commis- 
sion from Mary de Medicis, to adorn the gallery of 
the Luxembourg with a series of paintings, illustra- 
ting the principal events in her own history. ‘These 
admired performances he completed in three years : 
soon after which he became acquainted with Hstee 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who gave him ten 
thousand pounds for his museum of antiques and 
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The Brazen Serpent, fram a, picture ty Rubens. Nvumerrs. xxi. 7—10. 


paintings. In 1628, Rubens was sent by the Arch- 
dutchess [sabella on a political mission to Madrid, 
where he performed the part of a diplomatist wit: 
as much skill as that of an artist. ‘The Duke de 
Olivares had just founded a convent of Carmulites, 
at Loeches, near Madrid: and the king, as a mark 
of favour to that minister, directed Rubens to paint 
four pictures for the church, which he executed in 
his grandest style, and the richest glow of colour- 
ing. He also painted eight grand pictures for the 
saloon of the palace at Madrid, the subjects of which 
were, the Rape of the Sabines ; the Battle between 
the Romais and Sabines ; the Bathing of Diana and | 
her Nymphs; Perseus and Andromeda; the Rape | 
of Helen ; the Contest between Juno, Minerva, ard 
Venus with the Judgement of Paris; and the Tri- 
umph of Bacchus. He likewise painted an eques- 


trian portrait of the king, and a picture of the Mar- | and his prints are very fine, but scarce. 


tyrdom of St. Andrew, for which he was well re- 
warded, dignified with the order of knighthood, and 
appointed gentleman of the royal bedchamber. In 
1629 he, returned to Flanders, and the same year 
was sent on another political mission to England. 
While here, Charles 1. engaged him to paint the 
Apotheosis of his father, in the Banqueting-house at 
Whitehall ; for which he received three thousand 
pounds, He also painted Charles in the character 


of St. George ; and Henrietta Maria as Cleodelinde ; 
with a view of Richmond and the Thames in the 
distance. YForthese works he was knighted, on the 
2ist of February, 1630. Rubens, having accom- 
plished the object for which he had been sent to the 
English court, returned to the Netherlands, and was 
received with all the honours due to his extraordina- 
ry services. He had now attrined his fifty-eighth 
year, when he was attacked with violent fits of the 
gout, which obliged him to abandon large works, and 
confine his pencil to easel pictures. Yet he contin- 
ued to practise his art, and to instruct pupils, until 
his death, in 1640. He was buried, with great fu- 
neral pomp, in the church of St. James, at Antwerp, 
where his widow and children + rected a monument 


| to his memory. 


Rubens occasionally occupied himself in etching, 
Pikington. 


’ 





. 

He that hath a proud woman for his wife, is like 
oak begirt with ivy ; for he suffers himself to be em- 
‘braced by that which will bring him to ruin. 


He that hatha prudent wife, hath a guardian angel 


by his side; but he that hath a proud wife hath the 
devil at his elbow. 


















































HISTORY OF ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM is a name which has been 
applied to a very interesting class of facts, princi- 
pally developed by Sir [lumphrey Davy, Professor 
Faraday, and Professor Oersted, of Copenhagen. 
The power of lightning in destroying and reversing 
the polarity of a magnet, and of communicating 
magnetick influence to iron previously not magnet- 
ick, had long been observed, and had led to the sup- 
position that similar effects might be produced by 
the common electrical or galvanick apparatus. ‘The 
first observation of Professor Oersted was, that an 
electrical current, such as is supposed to pass from 
the positive to the negative pole of a voltaick bat- 
tery, along a wire which connects them, causes a 
magnetick needle, placed near it, to deviate from its 
natural position, and to assume a new one, the di- 
rection of which depends upon the mode of con- 
ducting the experiment. ‘The metallick wire to be 
made use of, in this experiment, should be two or 
three feet in length, in order to allow of its being 
bent or turned by the hand in various directions, 
and is called the conjunctive wire. When the wire 
is extended horizontally in the line of the magnet- 
ick meridian, with a freely suspended compass-nee- 
die, whose centre is directly under the wire, the 
needle instantly deviates from the magnetick meri- 
dian, and declines taward the west, under that part 
of the conjunctive wire which is nearest the nega- 
tive electrick pole, or the copper end of the voltaick 
apparatus, the amount of declination depending upon 
the strength of the electricity, and the sensibility of 
the needle. If we change the direction of the 
conjunctive wire out of the magnetick meridian to- 
ward the east or the west, no change ,in the above 
result takes place, except that of its amount. But 
if the wire be disposed horizontally beneath the 
needle, the effects take place in an inverse manner ; 
i. e. the pole of the needle, under which is placed 
the portion of the conjunctive wire, which receives 
the negative electricity of the battery, declines to 
ward the east. 

When the conjunctive wire is stretched alongside 
of the needle in the same horizontal plane, it occa- 
sions no declination, either to the east or west ; but 
it causes it merely to incline in a vertical line, so 
that the pole adjoining the negative influence of the 
battery on the wire, dips when the wire is on its 
west side, and rises when it is on the east. If we 
stretch the.conjunctive wire, either above or beneath 
the needle, in a plane perpendicular to the magnet- 
ick meridian, it remains at rest, unless the wire be 
very near the pole of the needle; in which case it 
rises when the entrance takes place by the west 
part of the wire, and sinks when it takes place by 

vast part. When we dispose the conjunctive 
wire in a vertical line opposite the pgle of the nee- 
dic, and make the upper extremity of the wire re- 
ceive the electricity of the negative end of the bat- 
tery, the pole of the needle moves toward the east ; 
but if we place the wire opposite a point betwixt 
the pole and the middle of the needle, it moves to 
the west. ‘The phenomena are presented in an in- 
verse order, when the upper extremity of the con- 
junetave wire receives the electricity of the positive 
side of the apparatus. 

The foregoing observations induged Professor 
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Oersted to believe that the electrick action is not en- 
closed within the conducting wire, but that it has a 
pretty extensive sphere of activity around it. He 
also concluded that this influence acts by revolution ; 
for, without such a supposition, it is impossible to 
conceive how the same portion of wire, which, 
placed beneath the magnetick pole, carries the nee- 
dle toward the east, should, when placed above this 
pole, carry it toward the west. Such was the na- 
ture of the first discovery in electro-magnetism. It 
was no sooner announced,.than the experiments 
were repeated and varied by philosophers in all 
parts of the world; and a multitude of new facts 
were soon brought to light through the labours of 
Davy, Faraday, Ampere, and Biot. 

Two very important facts were ascertained by 
Ampére and Davy—that the conjunctive wire be- 
comes itself a magnet and that magnetick proper- 
ties might be. communicated to a steel needle not 
previously possessing them, by placing it in the 
electrick current. The former of these facts is 
proved by throwing some iron filings on paper, and 
bringing them under the wire, when they will im- 
mediately adhere to it, forming a tuft round it ten or 
twelve times the diameter of the wire: on breaking 
the connexion with the battery, however, they im- 
mediately fall off, proving that the magnetick effect 
depends entirely on the passage of the electricity 
through the wire. ‘The degree of force of this 
magnetick property thus communicated to the uniting 
wire was imagined, by Sir. I]. Davy, to be propor- 
tional to the quantity of electricity transmitted 
through it. Hence the finer the wire, the more 
powerfully magnetick was it rendered; and hence, 
also, a battery of very large plates, such as is used 
for producing intense heat and light, was found to 
give the strongest magnetism to the wire connecting 
its poles. Accordingly we find that the calorimeter 
of Dr. Hare, a galvanick arrangement, in which 
the plates are nearly two feet square, exhibits the 
strongest magnetick effects, and this, notwithstand- 
ing the powerful heating effects that accompany its 
action; the heat excited not diminishing or ‘inter- 
fering with the magnetism, but apparently increasing 
it; for a fine platina wire, so intensely ignited as to 
be near the point of fusion, is observed to attract 
larger quantities of iron filings than when at a lower 
temperature. 

‘l'’o communicate magnetick properties to steel nee- 
dies, which before did not exhibit them, it is neces 
sary metely to place them in contact with, or near 
to, the conjunctive wire. ‘The position in which 
they are to be placed, with regard to the wire, is 
important, as the permanence of their magnetick 
quality depends upon it. If they are placed paral- 
lel with it, they lose their magnetism when the con- 
nexion with the battery is broken, which shows that 
their magnetism arose only from their forming part 
of the electrick circuit, like the connecting wire it- 
self. Butif they are placed across the wire, they 
become permanently magnetized and retain their 
power equally with needles prepared in the ordinary 
way. ‘The polarity is different, however, according 
as the needle is placed above or below the wire. 

When a needle is placed under the uniting wire 
the positive end of the battery being on the righ 
hand of the operator, the end of the needle next .o 
him becomes the north pole, and the other end tne 
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south pole. On the contrary, when a needle is held 
above the wire, the reverse of this takes place; the 
end next to the observer becomes the south, and the 
other the north pole. Even the same opposition is 
observed when needles are placed in a perpendicu- 
lar position, on different sides of the wire ; in those 
on one side, all the lower ends are found to be north 
poles, while, in those on the opposite side of the 
wire, the upper ends are all north poles, and the 
lower extremities all south poles. 

Direct contact of the steel needles with the con- 
junctive wire is not necessary, for they become in- 
stantly magnetick when brought near it, even though 
thick plates of glass are interposed. As was re- 
marked with regard to the connecting wire, galvan- 
ick batteries, consisting of large plates, are most 
powerful in communicating the magnetick influence. 

When the conjunctive wires of two distinct gal- 
vanick arrangements are made to approach each 
other, we observe magnetick attractions and repul- 
sions. ‘Two wires of copper, silver, or any other 
metal, connecting the extremities of two galvanick 
troughs, being placed parallel to each other, and 
suspended so as to move freely, immediately attract 
and repel each other, according as the directions of 
the currents of electricity flowing through them, are 
the same or different. When both the negative or 
both the positive extremities of the troughs are turn- 
ed to the same quarter, so that the electrick current 
passes along each wire in the same direction, the 
two wires attract each other ; but when the position 
of one of the troughs is reversed, so that the elec- 
trick currents in the two wires flow in opposite di- 
rections, the wires repel each other. 

Upon this experiment is founded the most plausi- 
ble theory of magnetism, viz., that it arises from 
the attractions and repulsions of currents of elec- 
tricity, constantly circulating round every magnet. 
This is conceived to explain the reason why the 
magnetick needle places itself at right angles to a 
wire conducting electricity, namely, that the elec- 
trick current passing along the wire may coincide 
with that circulating round the magnet. ‘The mag- 
netick effects produced by galvanick arrangements 
are obtained also by electricity evolved from the 
common machine, and still more from this power 
concentrated in the Leyden jar; the magnetism 
communicated agreeing in every respect as to the 
permanence of the polarity, the variations when the 
needle is placed above or below the wire, &c., with 
that produced by the voltaick pile. 

Magnetism is communicated to needles in a dif- 
ferent manner from that of placing them across the 
conjunctive wire. The wire is formed into a hol- 
low screw, or helix, by rolling it round a solid rod, 
and the needle to be magnetized, wrapped in a pa- 
per, or put into a glass tube, is placed in the centre 
of it, and the communication with the galvanick 
battery established. This arrangement (according 
to the theory of Ampére) conveys the electrick cur- 
rent by the spiral convolutions, round and round the 
needle, and communicates to it, or developes in it, 
the electrick circulation constituting magnetism. 

By this contrivance it is found that a maximum ef- 
fect is obtained in a shorter time than by any other 
method. ‘The position of the north and south pole 
varies according as either end of the helix is con- 
nected with the positive or the negative pole, which 
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shows that the electrick current flows along the 
uniting wire from the positive or zinc extremity to 
the negative or copper end of the pile. ‘The elec- 
tricity of acommon machine produces the same effect. 

Having alluded to the principal facts relating to 
electro-magnetick phenomena, the ingenious theory 
of M. Ampere, by which they are explained more 
extensively and with more precision than by any 
other hitherto advanced, deserves to be stated. It 
is the more deserving of attention, as having led its 
author to the discovery of some of the most remark- 
able facts detailed above ; and if future researches 
shall continue to increase its probability, it will no 
doubt be regarded as one of the finest instances of 
correct induction, supported by minute experiment, 
which the history of any science can exhibit. ‘The 
first principle of this theory has been already stated ; 
—that two currents of electricity attract when they 
move parallel to each other and in the same direc- 
tion, and repel when they move parallel to each 
other in contrary directions. This fact is directly 
the reverse of the usually observed phenomena of 
electricity ; for it is well known that bodies in the 
same state of electricity repel each other, and in 
Opposite states attract. Hence M. Ampeére infers, 
that these results are not produced by electricity in 
its known and common state of tension, but are de- 
pendant on properties belonging to electricity, pre- 
viously unsuspected, and peculiar to it when in mo- 
tion, or flowing in currents. Electricity, when ac- 
cumulated, has the power of causing certain e/- 
fects, particularly attractions and repulsions, which 
are familiar to us, and are called electrical; but 
when moving in currents, it exerts new powers, and 
these constitute magnetism. 

Reviewing the various experiments which have 
been enumerated, we find, that the connecting wires 
of two batteries attract and repel each other, accord- 
ing to the direction of the electrick currents flowing 
through them; that the magnetick needle is, exactly 
in the same manner, attracted and repelled by a 
connecting wire, according to the direction of the 
current of electricity moving through thé wire ; that 
the position of the needle may be varied, in almost 
any degree, by changing the position of the connect- 
ing wire ; that whenever the electrick circuit is bro- 
ken, this influence on the needle ceases, and is re- 
newed whenever the communication between the 
poles of the battery is restored ; that the connect- 
ing wire, of whatever metal it may consist, becomes 
a perfect magnet, as long as the current flows along 
it, so as to attract iron filings, and small steel nee- 
dies, without attracting copper filings, or any other 
metal but iron ; that steel needles may be converted 
into permanent magnets, by simply placing them 
across the. connecting wire ; that the electrick cur- 
rents having this magnetizing power, are not, like 
accumulated electricity, confined by glass, or other 
non-conductors, but pass through all bodies with fa- 
cility, as magnetism was before known to do; that 
the magnetizing power is exerted by electricity, 
whether procured by a galvanick apparatus, or a 
common machine; tliat powerful magnets may be 
formed, by conducting electrick currents round steel 
wires, as in the helix, and that the position of the 
north and south poles of these magnets depends up- 
on the direction in which the currents are made to 
move round them. 
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These, and a great number of other facts, it is 
conceived, clearly demonstrate: the perfect resem- 
blance, or rather identity, of electricity and magnet- 
ism. 
series of electrical phenomena; and magnetism 
may, with propriety, form a branch of electricity, 
under the head of Electrical Currents. Though 
this intimate relation or identity be admitted, it is not 
so obvious how, by it, the properties of the common 
magnet are explained. Currefits of electricity, ac- 
cording to the theory, are essential to the production 
of magnetick phenomena; but these are not ob- 
vious in a common magnet. M. Ampére has sug- 
gested their existence, however, and has so arranged 
them theoretically, as to account for a great propor- 
tion of magnetick appearances. A magnet he con- 
ceives to be an assemblage of as many electrical 
currents, moving rennd it in planes perpendicular to 
its axis, as there may be imagined lines, which 
without cutting one anether, form closed curves 
round it. Magnetization, he says, is an operation 
by which there is given to the particles of steel 
(which, of the more common metals, appears to be 
the only one capable of being permanently impress- 
ed with this power) an clectro-motive energy, which 
causes a circulation of these currents to be contin- 
ued round them. 

The excitation and continuance of this electro- 
motive action are rendered less improbable, when we 
consider the electrick power developed in the tour- 
maline and boracite by heat alone, and when we 
find, as in the electri ical columns of De Tae and 
Zamboni, that eleciricity may be generated for years 
without ceasing or diminishing, bya small and sim- 
ple apparatus. Such, then, is the censtitution of a 
permanent magnet. It is a mass of iron or edd, 
round the axis of which electrick currents ¢re con- 
stantly circulating, and these currents attract all 
other electrick currents flowing in the same direc- 
tion, and repel all others which are moving m-an 
opposite direction. 

From these attractions and repulsions another ef- 
fect follows, that the currents of one magnet have 
always a tendency to move any other magnet near 
it, till the currents in the —_ shall coincide in 
direction with those of the first. It-is from this 
cause, as will presentiy be seelsintt: that the magnet- 
ick needle : way s turns to the meridian, and that the 
necdle in Orrsted’s experiments settled at right an- 
gles to the connecting wire. One important cit- 
cumstance is always 
electrick currents fow round ev ery magnet in the 
same direction in reference to its poles. if, for in- 
stance, we place a magnet with its north pole poimt- 
ing to the north, in the usual position of the magnet- 
ick needle, the current of electricity flows round it 
from west to east; or, on the eastern side of the 
magnet, it is moving duwnward, and-on the western 
aide upward; on the u pper side, from west to east, 
and on the lower side, from eiat to west. 

On these princi; nles the phenomena of magnetism 
are easily accounted fur. Thus, to take one of the 
most obvious and well-known facts, that of two 
magnets attracting when their Opposite polés are ap- 
proached to one another, as the north of one to the 
south pole of the other. Let us seppose a magnet 
in the position which has just been stated, with its 
north pole directed ta the north; and let a second 


to be kept in view, that the 
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magnet be placed beyond it, and in a line with it, 
with its north pole also pointed to the north. ‘Then, 
it is obvious that the south pole of the second mag- 


Magnetick phevomena are thus, in fact, aj net will be next to the north pole of the first; and 


from their position it follows, that the electrick cur- 
rents must be flowing in the same direction, or, in‘ 
both of them, from west to east: hence, as currents 


moving in the same direction attract, these opposite 


poles, if within a certain distance, ought to attract 
each other, which, accordingly, will be found to be 
the case. Now, let the second magnet be reversed ; 
let its south pole be directed to the north, and its 
north pole approached to the north pole of the first 
magnet; the electrick currents will flow round the 
magnet in the same manner as before ; but in reter- 
ence to the first magnet and to the meridian, their 
direction will be reversed: their direction will now 
be from east to west, upward on the eastern side, 
and downward on the western; consequently, the 
currents in the two magnets being now opposite, 
will repel, or the two north poles will repel each other. 

In the experiments of Professor Oersted, it was 
found, as has been stated, that when the extraneous 
influence of the magnetism of the earth .was coun- 
terbalanced, the tendency of a magnetick needle al- 
ways was to place itself at right angles to the wire 
connecting the poles of the galvanick battery. The 
reason of this is easily explained upon: the present 
hypothesis. In the needle, the currents flow round 
its axis from end.to end ; but in the connecting wire 


there is no circulation round the axis, but a constant 


stream from one end, namely, the negative, to the 
other, the positive extremity : hence, for the cur- 
rent along the wire te coincide with the current 
across and round the magnet, it is necessary that 
the latter shall stand across the former; and as it 
appears, that. from the attractions and repulsions 
which these electrick currents exert, they are able 
to moye one or both of the magnetick bodies, (ac- 
cording as they are light and mobile,) till they coin- 
cide, the needle, moves if the wire is fixed till it 
stands at.right angles to the wire; and if the mag- 
net is fixed, and the wire moveable, the reverse hap- 
pens. ‘The other. phenomena, of the needle turn- 
ing to the west when placed below the wire, to the 
east when placed above it, &c,, may with facility be 
explained in the same manner by the principles, 
that currents flowing in the same direction attract ; 
and that in every magnet they move in a constant 
current, which is, when the north pole is turned to 
the north, from west to east, or upward on the west 
side, and downward on the east side. 

The development of permanent magnetism in 
steel needles when placed across the wire, while it 
is only temporary when they are fastened parallel 
with it, depends on the. same cause: in the latter 
case, it arises merely from the transmission of elec- 
tricity from end to end, while, in the former,’ the 
electro-motive energy of the particles is developed 
and called into action, which, when set in motion, 
seems to have the power of continuing itself. 
These electrick currents have the power, which ac- 
cumulated electricity has not, of penetrating all sub- 
stances, as was before known respecting magnet- 
ism. This-is probably owing to their low state of 
tension ; and, in conformity with this, large plates, 
which evolve electricity in but a slight intensity 
produce magnetick effects most distinctly. 
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{From the Glasgow Treatises with additions.] 





EFFECTS OF SPRINGS. 


Springs have, likewise, a considerable effect in 
destroying the rocks and soils through which they 
pass ; and, accordingly, most of them are found im- 
ptegnated with foreign ingredients. A thermal 
spring near Clermont, in France, has formed, by its 
incrustations, an elevated mound of white concre- 
tionary limestone, two hundred and forty feet in 
length, and at its termination sixteen feet thick. At 
the baths of San Vignone, half a foot of solid lime- 
stone is formed every year at the bottom of one of 
the conduit-pipes. Other springs deposite silica or 
flint—a substance so hard as to excite surprise how 
it can be held in solution by water at all. | 

There are also chalybeal springs, some of them 
containing iron in large quantities, which acts as a 
colouring and cementing principle in the sub-aqueous 
formations now in progress. And there are brine- 
springs, many of which yield one fourth of their 
weight in common salt; carbonick acid springs, 
which decompose the hardest rocks ; and petrolium 
springs, yielding bitumen, asphaltum, and pitch, in 
great abundance. | 


EFFECTS OF THE SEA. | 


By constant attacks on its coasts, the sea is a 
other formidable agent in the disintegration of rocks, | 
and often destroys large tracts of country, forcing 
its waters into the interiour of continents. 

In 1282, a series of violent storms broke up the 
isthmus which united Friesland with the north of 
Holland, and formed the Zuyder Zee. In 1475, a 
considerable tongue of land, situated at the mouth of 
the Humber, was cariied away by the sea, which 
destroved at the same time many villages. In 
1510, an irruption of the Baltick formed the opening 
of Frisch-Hoff, six thousand feet broad, and from 
twelve to fifteen fathoms deep. In 1625, the sea 
detached a portion of the peninsula of Dors, in 
Swedish Pomerania, and formed the island of Zingst 
And in 1634, a violent inundation submerged the 
whole island of Nordstrand; churches, houses, all 
were destroyed ; six thousand four hundred persons 
perished ; and there remained of that fine island 
only three detached portions, Pelworm, Nordstrand, 
and Léetje Moor.” 
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The Shetland isles, exposed to the whole violence 
of the Atlantick, are in a state of rapid disintegra- 
tion, by the winds and waves. During winter, 
rocks, weighing several tuns, are often detached and 
rolled into the sea. Many small islands have thus 
been destroyed, till nothing but a few pinnacles of 
rocks remain. The foregoing cut represents a sin- 
gular cluster of such rocks to the south of Hills- 
wick Ness, England. They «:e the remains of a 
mass of granite. 

Along all the western shores of France, and on 
the east coast of England, we likewise see evidence 
of the daily encroachments of the sea. The rate 
of encroachment at Owthorne in Yorkshire, is reck- 
oned at four yards in every year; and Pennant 
makes mention of several villages, all which have 
long since been swallowed up by the ocean. In 
like manner, the cliffs of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
parts of Cornwall, are suffering a constant decay. 
The ancient villages of Shipden, Wimpwell, and 
Eccles, besides many extensive estates, and tracts 
of land, have been gradually engulfed; and all the 
ancient part of Dunwich has perished. At one time 
four hundred of the houses in that town were de- 
stroyed at once; and subsequently, the churchyard 
of St. Nicholas was laid open by the waves, and 
the coffins and skeletons exposed. No remains of 
this cemetery now exist. There is every reason to 
believe that England was formerly united to France ; 
and that the separation was effected by the action of 
the sea upon the cliffs, inthe same manner in which 
we see it still acting upon our own coasts. 

But if the sea be so destructive an element, so 
also is it, like the rivers, an agent in the reproduc- 
tion of land. The rocks and sand washed away 
from one place, are carried by tides and currents far 
into the ocean, where they are deposited in strata, 
and in course of time form shoals and banks, which 
afterward become promontories and islands. Ma- 
rine currents are numerous and tortuous in their 
course and, like rivers, carry in suspension abun- 
dance of mineral matter, which they deposite at differ- 
ent places. Hence, in inland seas, and even on the 
borders of the ocean, it is sometimes scarcely possible 
to prevent a harbour from filling up. The Isthmus 
of Suez has doubled in breadth since the time of 
Herodotus. Suez, in 1541, received into its har- 
bour the fleet of Solyman II., but it is now changed 
into a sandbank. Large banks are, in like manner, 
in the course of formation in the German ocean. 
One of them runs out from the Frith of Forth, up- 
ward of one hundred miles ; and others, equally ex- 
tensive, run from Denmark and Jutland, to the north- 
west. ‘The whole superficies of these shoals, may 
be reckoned as equal to a third of the whole island 
of Great Britain, and they rise to an average height 
of about seventy-eight feet. Many other examples 
might be cited. The ruins of ancient Tyre, once 
on the coast, are now far inland ; and those of Sidon 
are two miles distant from the sea. 

In the same way that alluvial land is thus form- 
ing, have many of the stratified rocks throughout 
the world been deposited ; and as animals and plants 
of various descriptions are carried away, and buried 
among the deposites of rivers, by floods and other 
casualties, so at some future age will such animals 
and plants be found imbedded in those newer strata, 
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just as we find organick remains enclosed in the 
older rocks. ‘The deposition of strata has been the 
work of incalculable ages; but the process may be 
traced every day, in the sections of lakes, and ma- 
rine estuaries. ‘The strata thus formed are consoli- 
dated, partly by volcanick heat, partly by chymical 
substances, and partly by the pressure of the ocean 
where subsidences have taken place. 


IGNEOUS CAUSES. 


We now turn to a very opposite, but equally pow- 
erful cause of change in the earth’s surface, namely, 
the igneous, including volcanoes and earthquakes. 
These two are inseparably connected, being but dif- 
ferent results of the same common cause. ‘The vol- 
cano may be termed the safety-valve by which those 
gases or heated matters which cause the earthquake, 
find vent; for we generally find, that when the vol- 
cano breaks forth, the earthquake ceases. 


VOLCANOES, 


Volcanoes are not of accidental occurrence, but 
are at present chiefly confined to particular geograph- 
ical boundaries. Some volcanick mountains are in a 
state of constant dctivity ; such as Stromboli, in one 
of the Lipari isles, which has never ceased during a 
period of more than two thousand years. In others, 
the eruptions occur from time to time, at irregular 
intervals, of which Vesuvius and Etna are examples ; 
and others are extinct, not having been known to be 
in a state of eruption within the period of authentick 
history. Of these last there occur instances in 
out exceptions ; for Jorullo, a celebrated volcano” in 
Hungary and on the Rhine. Volcanoes at tnis day, 
are mostly found near the sea. But this rule is not 
with the region of the Andes, is situated one hundred 
and twenty miles from the nearest ocean. The prin- 
cipal volcanick districts in Europe, are those of Et- 
na, Vuleano, Vesuvius, Saritorin, and Iceland. An 
eruption, or earthquake, is generally” preceded by 
certain symptomatick phenomena, such as subter- 
ranean noises; the drying up of neighbouring 
streams; the appearance or ‘increase of smoke 
above the crater; uneasiness manifested by cattle ; 
reptiles which live under ground, coming out of their 
holes ; and frequently the agitation of the sea. 

Before inquiring into the causes of earthquakes 
and volcanoes, we shall state some prominent in- 
stances of their effects. 

In snowy regions, such as the Andes, the effects 
of an eruption are terrible ; for not only are large 
masses of lava ejected, but the intense heat melts 
the snow, and so produces the most destructive in- 
undations, carrying volcanick sand, loose stones, and 
other materials, into the plains below. Sometimes | 
subterranean cavities, filled with water, are reut | 
open, and increase the flood. Mud and sand derived | 
from such a source, descended in 1797 from the | 
sides of ‘l'unguragua, and filled valleyss a thousand | 
feet wide, to the depth of six hundred feet. It is a| 
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very curious circumstance connected with volcanoes, 
that among the hot water, (which very frequently 
forms part of the ejected matter,) quantities of small | 
fish are often found, which, according to Humboldt | 
have lived in subterranean lakes and cavities. So| 
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great was the quantity of these fish, ejected at on 
time from the volcano of Imbabura, that the effluvia 
arising from the putrid animal matter, occasioned 
fevers in the district. In the interval between erup- 
tions, innumerable hot-springs afford vent to the sub- 
terranean héat; and solfataras—that is, vents emit- 
ting sulphur, and acid vapours and gases—discharge 
copious streams of inflammable matter. 

Iceland is entirely of volcanick origin, and so in- 
tense at times has been the volcanick action in that 
district, that Mount Hecla has sometimes continued 
in eruption for six years without ceasing, shaking 
the whole island, and causing great changes in the 
surface of the country. Another great volcano in 
Iceland is Skaptar Jokul. In the year 1783, this 
mountain, after repeated earthquakes had been felt, 
burst into eruption, throwing out a torrent of lava, 
which flowed down into the river Skaptar, and com- 
pletely dried it up. ‘The channel thus filled lay be- 
tween high rocks, in many places six hundred feet 
in depth, and near two hundred in breadth. Not 
only did the lava fill up this great defile to the brink, 
but it overflowed the adjacent fields to a considera- 
ble extent. The burning flood then poured into, and 


filled up, 2 deep lake between Skaptardal and Aa; _ 


and advancing again, penetrated and melted down 
some ancient lava, blowing up fragments of the rock 
to the height of one hundred and fifty feet. After 
flowing several days, the lava was precipitated down 
a tremendous cataract, filling a profound abyss, 
which the great waterfall of Stepafoss had been hol- 
lowing out for ages. This did yot end its course, 
for it continued in other directions, carrying ruin and 


destruction over the country, not only by overflowing | 


the land, but by the inundations which were occa- 
sioned by the filling up of the river-courses. Of 
the two streams of lava which flowed from the 
mountain in opposite directions, one was fifty and the 
other forty miles in length. The breadth varied 
from seven to fifteen miles, while the ordinary height 
of both currents was a hundred feet, though in nar- 
row defiles it sometimes amounted to six hundred. 

This awful eruption continued two years, and a 
traveller who visited the tract eleven years afterward, 
found columns of smoke still rising from parts of the 
lava, and several rents filled with hot water. No 
fewer than twenty villages were destroyed on this 
occasion, and more than nine thousand of the inhab- 
itants perished. 

in 1538, Monte Nuovo, in the bay of Baia, in 
Italy, was thrown up in a day and a night, and re- 
mained permanently elevated, the height being four 
hundred and forty feet above the level of the bay. 
Its base is about a mile and a half in circumference. 





{Mount Nuovo. |] 
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In 1759, Jorullo, in Mexico, was elevated by vol-| 
canick power. For a long time the district where 
it is situated had remained undisturbed, but in June 
of the year mentioned, hollow sounds of an alarm- 
ing nature were heard, followed by earthquakes, 
which continued for two months, until, in Septem- 
ber, the eruption commenced. Flames issued from 
the ground ; fragments of burning rocks were thrown 
to prodigious heights ; and six voleanick cones were 
formed, composed of lava and scoria. ‘The least 
of these cones was three hundred feet in height, 
and Jorullo, the central one, was elevated one thou- 
sand ‘six hundred feet above the level of the plain. | 
Forty years afterward, when Humboldt visited the 
country, he found the mass of lava still sufficiently | 
hot to light a cigar, at the depth of afew inches! 
‘wo small rivers, which had formerly run through | 
the district, disappeared during the eruption, losing 
themselves below the eastern extremity of the plain, 
and reappearing, as hot-springs, at its western limit. 

So great is the expulsive power of eruptions, that 
Cotopaxi has been known to throw out, to the dis- 
tance of nine miles, masses of rock of a hundred | 
cubick yards in size. In some instances the tops of 
voleanick mountains fall in during the eruption; 
and in this way Papandayang in Java was, in 1772, 
reduced in height from nine thousand to about five 
thousand feet. 

Volcanoes are not confined to the land, but occur 
sometimes in the middle of the sea. So recently 
as 1831, a voleanick island was elevated in the 
Mediterranean, to the height of more than a hun- 
dred feet above the water, ata place where formerly 
there was a depth of more than one hundred fath- 
oms. In about a year afterward it again sank, so as 
to be below the level of the sea. In the year 1806, 
an island of four miles in circumference rose irom 
the sea, among the Aleutian islands north of Kamt- 
schatka. Another extraordinary eruption happened 
in 1814, in the same archipelago, when an island of 
considerable size, with a peak three thousand feet 
high, was upraised; but it again sank down, after 
standing about a year. 

If such extraordinary effects are produced on the 
surface of the earth, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the subterranean changes are still more 
extensive. ‘The loftiest volcanick cones,” says 
Mr. Lyell, “ must be as insignificant, when contrast- 
ed with the products of fire in the nether regions, 
as are the deposites formed in shallow estuaries, 
when compared to submarine formations accumula- 
ting in the abysses of the ocean.” It may also be 
inferred, that the ejection of such large masses of 
melted rocks in one place, is very likely to be ac- 
companied by corresponding depressions at others ; 
and accordingly we do find that in volcanick dis- 
tricts, many such subsidences accompany earth- 
quakes and volcanoes. 

Some regions are convulsed by earthquakes, with- 
out any volcanick eruptions occurring simultaneous- 
ly in the same district. But we may infer from 
analogy, that these regions would not be so con- 
vulsed, at least to an equal extent, if a free passage 
were opened for the escape of the subterranean 
heat. The more the channels by which the heat is 
transmitted to the surface are stopped or impeded, 
the more violent will be the convulsion. 
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MAGAZINE. 
EARTHQUAKES. 


One striking peculiarity of earthquakes is the ex- 
tent of country which is often affected by them. 
The shock of the earthquake of Chili, in 1822, was 
felt simultaneously throughout a space of twelve hun- 
dred miles, from north to south. An earthquake, 
which occured lately at Cutch, was felt at Ahmeda- 
bad, and also slightly at Poonah, which is four hun- 
dred miles farther. And during one of the earth- 
quakes in Calabria, toward the end of the last cen- 


‘tury, the surface over which the shocks acted so for- 


cibly as to excite terrour and alarm, amounted to five 
hundred square miles. The shocks also affect the 
sea as well as the land. The town of Sorcine was 
destroyed by the waves of the ocean, during an 
earthquake in 1780. During the earthquake at Lis- 
bon, the swell rose to a greater height than it had ever 
been known to do from the most violent storms ; and 
at Cadiz, the swell rose to the height of eighty feet, 
breaking down the mole which joins the town to the 
continent. The effect of the shocks on vessels at 
sea, has been described as similar to the shock that 
is felt when a ship strikes violently upon a sand- 
bank. 

Of the powerful influence of earthquakes in mod- 
ifying the surface of the land, perhaps as striking 
an instance as can be adduced is that which occur- 
red on the coast of Chili, in 1822, and to which we 
have already alluded. When the district around 
Valparaiso was examined, after the shock, it was 
found that the whole line of coast, for the distance 
of above a hundred miles, was raised near four 
feet above its former level; and the muscles, 
oysters, and other shell-fish, which were thus 
exposed, were all dead, and exhaling most offensive 
effluvia. ‘The rise of the inland country was even 
greater than that upon the coast. The area thus 
convulsed and permanently altered, is believed to 
have extended to a hundred thousand square miles.* 

In 1812, a violent earthquake occurred in Carac- 
cas. ‘The surface undulated like a boiling liquid ; 
terrifick sounds were heard under ground; and the 
whole city, with its splendid churches, was in an in- 
stant a heap of ruins, under which ten thousand of 
the inhabitants were buried. Enormous rocks were 
detached from the mountains, and that of Sylla lost 
about three hundred and fifty feet of its height, by 
subsidence. In 1797, the district around the vol- 
cano of Tunguragua, in Quito, for forty leagues from 
north to south, experienced an undulating movement, 
which lasted four minutes. Every town was level- 
led to the ground; and Riobamba, Quero, and other 
places, were buried under masses detached from the 
mountains. At the foot of Tunguragua the earth 
was rent open, and streams of water and fetid mud 
poured out, overflowing and wasting everything. In 
valleys one thousand feet broad, the water of these 
floods reached to the height of six hundred feet, bar- 
ring up the course of the river, and forming im- 
mense lakes. ‘The surface of the district thus af- 
fected was entirely changed. 

The earthquakes which occurred in Calabria pre- 
sent a frightful picture of the desolating power of 
this tremendous agent ; and with a brief notice of 
these, we shall conclude this branch of the subject. 





* Lyell, vol. it. p. 178. 
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The shocks began in February, 1783, and lasted, instance, it has been clearly ascertained that a great 
for nearly four years. ‘The ground was rent and/ part of the coast of Sweden, upon the Baltick, and 
cracked in all directions. Chasms were formed a | the Gulf of Bothnia, is slowly but contiaually rising, 
mile in length, and hundreds of feet deep. Cities | and the same phenomenon has been observed upon 
and villages were overthrown, and many houses, and | the western coast of Sweden, particularly near Ud- 
even streets, were altogether ingulfed. Trees, sup-|devalla, and the neighbouring coast-land. Into the 
ported by their trunks, sometimes bent during the | proofs of this rise, our limits do not permit us to go, 
shocks to the earth, and touched it with their tops.| but they are clear beyond a doubt. ‘This rising of 
The quay at Messina was sunk down below the/|land in Scandinavia, together with depressions 
level of the sea; and at Terranuova, a stone well | which are known to occur in Greenland and other 
was driven upward out of the earth, so as to form a_ places, are not improbably connected with sub- 
tower, eight or nine feetin height. Many land-slips | terranean voleanick agency, although the country 
also occurred. In other words, immense portions of | has been from time immemorial free from volcanoes 
land, sometimes forming the sides of mountains, | and violent earthquakes. e 
were separated from the parent mass, and precipita- 
ted into the valleys, obstructing the river-courses, 
and causing lakes and floods. ‘T'wo portions of land This has been a fruitful subject of dispute among 
of this kind, about a mile long, and half a mile| geologists, but as an investigation of all that has 
broad, were carried for a mile down a valley ; and a} been advanced on the subject, would lead us far be- 
thatched cottage, together with large olive and mul-| yond our present limits, we shall merely take a cur- 
berry-trees, most of which remained erect, were | sory glance of the more important theories. 
carried uninjured to this extraordinary distance. The common cause of volcanoes and earthquakes, 
The number of persons who perished during the |is on all hands admitted to be connected with the 
earthquakes. is reckoned at forty thousand; and/| passage of heated matter, which we find ejected 
twenty thousand more died of epidemicks, caused | from the interiour to the surface of the earth. The 
by insufficient nourishment, and by malaria arising | question then is, Where does this heat come from? 
from the new stagnant lakes and pools. Many of | It was the opinion of some very profound geologists, 
the victims who were buried in the ruins of the | that the earth was originally in a state of igneous 
houses might have been rescued, but no person could | fusion, and that as this heated mass began gradually 
be procured to remove the superincumbent rubbish./|to cool, an exteriour crust was formed, first very 


CAUSES OF VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 


The peasantry either had fled, or had enough to do | thin, and afterward gradually increasing, until it at- 


with their own misfortunes, and neither entreaties | 
nor rewards could induce them to lend the necessa- 
ry aid. At Terranuova, four monks who had taken 
refuge in a vaulted sacristy, the arch of which con- 
tinued to support an immense pile of ruins, made 
‘heir cries be heard for the space of four days. 
One only of the brethren of the whole convent was 
saved, but, unassisted, he could lend them no aid. 
He heard their voices die away gradually ; and when 
afterward their four corpses were disinterred, they 


tained its present thickness, which they calculate as 
amounting to sixty miles. During this process of 
gradual refrigeration, some portions of the crust 
cooled more rapidly than others, and the pressure 
on the interiour igneous mass being unequal, the 
heated matter, or lava, burst through the thinner 
parts, and caused high peaked mountains, such as 
we at present see in the moon. The same cause 
they allege produces volcanoes still. According to 
this theory, we live upon a thin crust, enclosing 


were found clasped in each other’s arms.* matter in a state of intense heat, which in particular 


districts agitates the earth in its pressure to escape, 
thus causing earthquakes ; or occasionally bursting 
forth and producing volcanoes. ‘The arguments ad- 
duced for this doctrine are plausible. ‘The first is 
the form of the earth—that of a spheroid of rota- 
tion—being just that form which an igneous liquid 
mass would assume, if thrown into an orbit with a 
motion similar to that of the earth. Again, they 
appeal to the fact, that it is found, by experiments in 
mines, that the heat increases with the depth, and 
that hot-springs and mineral-waters are found in all 
countries. ‘They likewise argue, that the peculiar 
appearance of lavas all over the world, indicates that 
ELEVATIONS AND DEPRESSIONS OF LAND, wiTHouT | they proceed from a common source. And lastly, 
EARTHQUAKES. they contend, that on no other hypothesis can we 
account for the vigorous growth of sigillaria, arbor- 
As earthquakes sometimes occur, without imme- | escent ferns, and other plants found fossil in north- 
diate relation to voleanoes, so there are instances|ern regions—plants which could only have been 
where large tracts of land have been elevated or de- ee under circumstances of high temperature 
| 





pressed, by a gradual progressive movement, occa- and moisture—meaning of course that the heat 


sioned not directly by either of these causes, or at | which assisted the growth of this luxuriant flora, 
least without any apparent evidence of their action, ; must have proceeded, not from above, but from be- 
exhibited in the usual manner at the surface. For | neath the soil. 

This doctrine, nevertheless, is oppoged by Mr. Ly- 
ell. ‘The spheroidal figure of the earth, he says, may 
|have been caused by the gradual operation of the 





* Lyell, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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centrifugal force, ‘acting on the materials brought 
successively within its action by aqueous and ig- 
neous causes. And besides, he adds, it is a gratu- 
jtous supposition, that the original figure of our 
yianet was strictly spherical. He maintains more- 
over, that according to the laws which regulate the 
circulation of heat through fluid bodies, the crust of 
the earth, instead of increasing in thickness, would 
be altogether melted. And finally, he attempts to 
account satisfactorily, by changes on the surface of 
the earth, for the growth of the gigantick plants 
found in cold regions. Mr. Lyell refers the heat of 
the interiour to chymical changes, constantly going 
on in the earth’s crust ; forming particular combina- 
tions which evolve heat and electricity, and which 
again, in their turn, become sources of new chymi- 
cal changes. He suggests that subterranean elec- 
trick currents may exert a slow decomposing power, 
like that of the voltaick pile, and thus become a 
constant source of chymical action, and consequent- 
ly of volcanick heat: that the metals of the earth 
and alkalies may exist in an unoxidized state in the 
subterranean regions, so that the occasional contact 
of water with those metals must produce intense 
heat: that the hydrogen evolved during the process 
of saturation, may, on coming afterward in contact 
with the heated metallick oxides, reduce them again 
to metals: and that this circle of action may be one 
of the principal means by which internal heat, and 
the stability of the volcanick energy, are preserved. 
The sudden fracture of solid strata, by any of the 
causes mentioned, would produce a vibratory jar, 
which, being propagated in undulations through a 
mass of rock several thousand feet thick, (for the 
crust of the earth is extremely elastick,) would give 
rise to superficial waves, and so cause earthquakes. 
Or, as Michell supposes, large districts may rest on 
fluid lava, which, when disturbed, will produce a sim- 
ilar undulatory motion. And when this pent-up heat- 
ed matter finds a means of egress, it will rush out, for 
days or weeks, through the orifice, with an explosive 
power, accompanied with smoke and flame, and the 
other peculiarities of volcanick eruptions. The 
rocks shattered by such subterranean convulsions, 
may assume and retain an arched form ; or the gases 
may drive before them masses of liquid lava, which 
may thus be injected into newly-opened fissures. 
In either case, the country above may remain per- 
manently elevated. ‘There is reason to believe that 
in some such way the mighty Andes have been up- 
heaved from the bottom of the ocean, and indeed 
most of the present dry land on the face of the globe 
—for geological phenomena plainly indicate, that 
each region of the earth has at one time or other 
been a great theatre of subterranean convulsions. 


WESTERN ANTIQUITIES, 


FROM THE WESTERN MESSENGER. 


“There may be no such ruins in America, as are to be found in Eu- 
rope, or in Asia, or in Africa; but other ruins there are of prodigious 
magnitude.’’—John Neal. 


Tue remains of antiquity which are spread over 
the great valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, cannot 
fail to arrest the attention of the intelligent and ob- 
servant traveller. They carry him back, in imagi- 
nation, to those remote ages, when this fertile region 
was inhabited by a people now extinct, of whom 


tradition has preserved no account. 
behold the broken columns, and the mouldering ruins 
of splendid palaces and magnificent temples, like 
those which adorned the banks of the Nile, the plains 
of Greece, and the seven hills of the “ Eternal City” 
—truins which still shadow forth the magnificent 
wealth and power of the people by whom they were 
erected ; his eye, nevertheless, rests upon the works 
of past ages, which speak in silent but expressive 
language of extinct nations. 
ple who, perhaps, were once mighty in power, and 
who proudly rejoiced in their strength ; who, possibly, 
could boast of warriours and statesmen, of orators and 
poets. 
has known them will know them no more; their 
glory has departed, and their history is lost in the 
oblivion of ages. 
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If he does not 


They speak of a peo- 


But they have passed away ; the place that 


These great woiks, the ruins of which are now 


only to be seen, were probably constructed in the 
proud hope, that the fame of the people by whom 
they were erected, would be transmitted to future 
ages, and tell of their glory and renown. 
the hope! 
history—of the warlike exploits of heroes, or the 
civic honours of statesmen, the destroying hard of 
time has obliterated the characters, and not all the 
efforts and researches of the antiquary have been 
able to restore them. By what people they were 
erected, and what were the purposes of their efec- 
tion, are now matters of speculation or conjecture, 
A number of able men, who have devoted much time 
to antiquarian research, have endeavoured to draw 
aside the veil, and penetrate the mystery which sur- 
rounds them, but their labours in this respect have 
been fruitless. 
produced ingenious theories, but the mystery is al- 
most as profound as ever, and is likely to remain so. 


How vain 
If they ever bore any records of past 


They have laboured zealously, and 


In the present article | do not mean to advance a 


new theory, nor controvert any theories which have 
been already maintained. 
I even consider myself qualified for the task, would 
lead to a vast field of inquiry and investigation for- 
eign to my present object. That the people by whom 
the works before us were erected, were numerous 
and powerful, and considerably advanced in the 
knowledge of the useful arts, will scarcely be ques- 
tioned by any who have at all investigated the sub- 
ject. None but a numerous people who were govern- 
ed by established laws, and were under the influence 
of commanding power, could have constructed 


To attempt either, did 


mounds, or erected fortifications, of such magnitude 
and extent. Works which exhibit proofs of immense 
labour, and display a considerable degree of skill in 
their construction, are inconsistent with the free and 
uncontrolled habits, and opposed to the manners, 
customs, and mode of life, of the native tribes who 
roamed through our forests when this continent was 
discovered by Columbus. Addicted to a wandering 
life, divided into small and independent tribes, and 
contented with a bare subsistence for the present, 
without reference to the future, such men, under such 
circumstances, never could have engaged in works 
requiring so much time and labour in their construc- 
tion. They are evidently the productions of a peo- 
ple of settled habits, who lived in cities, and congre- 
gated together for mutual support and defence. The 
immense cemeteries which have been discovered at 
Grave Creek, near Wheeling, at the “Big Bone 
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Bank” on the Wabash, and other places, indicate 
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that this people lived in cities, or in large communi- | 


ties, and that the population of the valley of the Ohio, 
was once as dense, if not more so, than it is at pres- 
eut. In some of these cemeteries 
bodies have been thrown together, and covered with 
a mound of earth ; in others they include a consider- 
able space of ground, and the bodies have been in- 
terred in graves after our own manner. Near Nash- 
ville, in the state of ‘Tennessee, a cemetery of the 
latter description may yet be seen. 

‘The mounds are the most substantial and endur- 
ing monuments of the aborigines, and the most stri- 
king in their general features. ‘They are of various 
dimensions, varying from eight or ten feet to one 
hundred feet in height, and from fifty. or sixty to five 
or six hundred feet in circumference. Some are cir- 
cular, and form regular cones ; some are oblong ; and 
others hexagonal, and carried up from the base to 
the apex with. perfect regularity and geometrical 
precision. Mounds of the latter description are of 
rare occurrence; the most remarkable and interest- 
ing monument of this kind, of which I have any 
knowledge, is situated within the limits of the town 
of Florence, in the state of Alabama, which will be 
hereafter described. ‘This monument of ancient skill 
and labour I have contemplated with admiration ; al- 
though much injured by the hand of time, its original 
form is perfectly preserved. 

Some mounds have platforms or pavements, front- 
ing the east, as that within the circular enclosure at 
Circleville, as described by Atwater in his valuable 
and interesting memoir on the “ Antiquities of Ohio ;” 
the greater number, however, have no similar ap- 
pendages. ‘These mounds, so different in form and 
size, were no doubt constructed for different purpo- 
ses, but the purposes to which they were applied are 
wholly matters of conjecture, and will probably ever 
remain so. Some may have been erected to com- 
memorate some great event in the nation’s history ; 
others as monuments to the mighty dead whose re- 
mains repose beneath, awaiting the assembly of na- 
tions, when the notes of the last trumpet shall sound. 


thousands of 


Some may have been intended as watch towers, or | 


places of defence ; others as piaces for the publick 
worship of their deities. 
certain we may be with regard to the design of all, 
that some were depositories of the dead is clearly 
established by the number of human bones discover- 
ed on opening them: that at Grave Creek was found 
to contain several thousand human skeletons. 

The ancient works which are supposed to have 
been originally constructed for fortifications, or places 
of defence, are extremely numerous, and are to be 
found on almost all the rivers of the West, and in 
the most eligible positions, and in the midst of exten- 
sive bodies of fertile land. ‘The most numerous,” 
says Breckenridge, “‘as well as the most considera- 
ble of these remains are found precisely in those 
parts of the country, where the traces of a numerous 
population might be looked for,” and hence he infers, 
and not without reason, that in ancient times cities 
have existed containing several hundred thousand 
souls. ‘I’o some minds this may appear like the wild 


speculation of an enthusiastick antiquary ; but, as | twelve feet in height. 


| 
| 


before suggested, the remains the:nselves clearly in- 
dicate the existence of a dense and numerous popu- 
lation. 


However doubtful or un- | 


MAGAZINE. 


The fortifications, or places of defence, were plan- 
ned with a skill that would not discredit the most 
experienced engineer of the present day. They ap- 
pear to have been aptly fitted to resist the various 
modes of attack, which we may suppose to have 
been practised at a period when the use of firearms 


was unknown, and when men engaged in_ battle 
fighting hand to hand. ‘The most assailable points 
were skilfully guarded. ‘The curious reader, by re- 


ferring to Atwater’s “ Antiquities of Ohio,” will obtain 
a much more clear and accurate idea of the charac- 
ter and design of these ancient works, than any 
description in mere words. 

These ancient works are not confined to a partic- 
ular section of the Western country ; they are found 
throughout the whole valley, upon almost every river 
or Jarge water course that empties into the Ohio or 
Mississippi. In Tennessee and Alabama they are 
as numerous as in Ohio or Kentucky. One of the 
most remarkable in the former state, is what is called 





THE STONE FORT ;* 


Situated in Franklin county, on a point of land at 
the junction ef the east and west branches of the 
Duck river, and near the main road leading from 
Nashville to Winchester. 

This fort includes in its area about thirty-two acres. 
The walls are composed of stones of various sizes 
collected from the surface of the surrounding coun- 
try, and rudely thrown together ; there is no appear- 
ance of their having been united by cement, ner do 
they exhibit any marks of the hammer. ‘The walls 
E E, which are covered with a coat of earth from 
one to two feet thick, are about sixteen feet in thick- 
ness at the base, about five feet at the top, and from 
eight to ten feet high. 

At the northern extremity, near the front wall, 
are two conical pillars or mounds of stone, designa- 
ted on the annexed plan A A. Each of these mounds 
is about six feet high, and ten feet in diameter at 
the base ; originally they may have been of some- 
what greater altitude, and being on the exteriour of 
the wall may have been intended as watch towers, 
In the rear of the mounds is the northern wall, ex- 
tending to a high bank on both branches of Duck 
river, and opposite to a waterfall on each, of ten or 
In the northern wall is an 








* The annexed plan of the Stone Fort was drawn by William 
Donneson, Esq., formerly of Tennessee. 
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entrance or gateway, and in the rear of the gate-|the soil, in ploughing the area of the fort, found a 
way are what appear to be the remains of two stone piece of flint glass, about an inch thick, which ap.- 
buildings C C, one about sixteen feet square, the peared to be a part of a bowl; he also found a stone 
other about ten feet; the stones are rough and un-| curiously carved,and ornamented in a style superiour 
hewn. Stretching south the walls are continued on | to the art of the Indians of the present day. The 
both sides until they reach the points D D, at a bold| carved stone may have had some connexion with the 
limestone bluff, which forms a good natural defence. | fort, but the glass was probably dropped by some 
South of the bluff the walls are continued of the | casual visiter. It has always appeared to me some- 
same height and thickness until they reach the an-| what singular, that so few specimens of domestick 
gles of the wall fronting the south, which also ex-| art have been discovered in the neighbourhood of the 
tends from the bank of one river to the other, and | mounds and other ancient works : the few which have 
has also a gateway nearly opposite to that in the|been found serve rather to excite than to gratify cu- 
northern wall. Atthe points D D, it is supposed by | riosity. 
many who have examined this work, there were | 


formerly excavated passages leading to each branch ; ; . 
of Duck river, with steps cut in the rock. Onaclose In the preceding part of this article I alluded to 


examination, the writer of this article was unable to | 4" hexagonal mound at Florence. For the annexed 
discover any appearance of an excavated passage, or | draught and description, [ am indebted to Major 
any evidence that the pathway leading to the river | David Hubbard, who politely furnished it at my re- 
was a laboured work of art. ‘The ascent and descent | West ‘ 

are not very difficult ; the steps appear to be such as | f 
nature formed by the projection of the rock ; and it 
was, no donbt, by these passages that the inhabit- 
ants of the fort gained access to the fiver, and were 
supplied with water. 

Near the base of the wall on the south side is a 
ditch from sixteen to twenty feet wide, and six or 
eight deep. A short distance farther from the south- 
ern wall is another and much more extensive ditch 
or excavation. In some places it is seventy or eighty 
feet wide, and from twenty-five to thirty feet deep. 
The earth from these ditches was probably removed 
to cover the walls of the fort, andemployed in the 
erectionof the neighbouring mounds, while the ditch- 
es themselves constituted an additional means of 
defence. 

It is supposed by some, who are unwilling to ad- 
mit a very high antiquity, that this fort was con- 
structed by de Soto, who landed in Florida in the ‘* Within the limits of the town of Florence, in the 
year 1538, and probably explored this part of the) state of Alabama, is a remarkable mound partly sur- 
country ; but the trees growing on the walls, and on | rounded by a wall. The mound is situated within 
the area of the fort, indicate an age anterior to the | two chains of the Tennessee river, on the north side, 
landing of de Soto—they are coeval with trees in| on what is termed bottom land: the base is very lit- 
the surrounding country. tle elevated above high-water mark. Its figure is hex- 

About three quarters of a mile north of the fort is | agonal, and its elevation forty-five feet. 1t measures 
a mound of an oblong form, about twenty-five feet| six chains and seventy-five links round the base, and 
high, one hundred feet long, and twenty broad. On/two chains and twenty-five links round the top. It 
the northwest, about half a mile distant is another | appears to have been formed of the top of the sur- 
mound of similar form, twenty feet high, sixty tong, | rounding earth, being of a very dark mould mixed 
and eighteen wide. ‘Tltese mounds are constructed | with sand. It has been carried up from the base to 
with the same régularity that distinguishes all the | the top with great regularity ; the only difference to 
other works of similar character. On both these|be observed is, that the outward angles are more 
mounds trees are growing as large as any in the sur-| rough, and project-farther from a regular line, than 
rounding forests. the angles facing the river. As far as it has’ yet 

The stone fort differs in its form, and the materials | been examined there is no appearance of bones of 
used in its construction, from every other I have ex-| any animal ; no stone, or other solid substance has 
amined ; but it does not exhibit greater evidence of | been employed in its construction. Partly surround- 
skill. he difference in form was owing to its loca-| ing the mound is a wall four chains distant from its 
tion on the point of land formed by the junction of | base, which extends from the main river below to a 
the two rivers, and it was made to conform in all re- /branch formed by Cane Island above, forming a seg- 
spects to the nature of the ground. Stones were| ment of a circle, the centre of which would have 
employed because they were readily procured. Al-|been in the ‘Tennessee river. The wall is about 
though the hammer had nothing to do with the prep-| forty feet across the top, and making allowances for 
aration of the materials, it was nevertheless a work | the ravages of time, must have been originally from 
of great labour, and the place of location was select-| twelve to fifteen feet high: it is now about eight 
ed with a military eye, more especially as the de-| feet. The mound and wall bear the same mark of 
structive implements of warfare now in use were then | age, both being covered with large timber of the 
unknown. Several years ago, the then proprietor of | same age and description of that found growing on 
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the surrounding lands. The wall has the appear- 
ance of a breastwork, and the remains of a ditch is 
apparent on the outside.” 

These works are situated on the river bottom, and 
are half surrounded by a very high ridge, which runs 
parallel to the ‘Tennessee river, about four hundred 
yards distant. This ridge, upon which the principal 
part of the town of Florence is situated, overlooks 
and entirely commands the whole. ‘The mound, with 
its surrounding wall, thus situated and exposed to 
attack, could not have been designed as a place of 
defence. It must have been appropriated to another 
purpose. It was probably a place of worship, a high 
altar upon which sacrifices were offered to some 
deity whom the people ignorantly worshipped. On 
its summit, perhaps, the blood of the victim flowed, 
and the smoke of the incense ascended. May not 
the circular wall have been the place where these 
people assembled to witness the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion? This monument of ancient labour 
and skill I have contemplated with admiration, and 
busy fancy has pictured to the imagination the 
scenes which were there displayed in bygone ages, 
—the superstitious rites which were performed, 
when the darkness of idolatry covered the nations of 
the earth. 

ANCIENT INSCRIPTION. 


In connexion with the ancient remains above de- 
scribed, and not inapplicable to the subject of the 
present article, I will mention another monument of 
a different character, and certainly belonging to an- 
other race, and to a mach more recent period. Near 
the Black Warriour river, in the state of Alabama, 
some eighteen or twenty years since, a rock was 
discovered on which was an inscription bearing date 
six hundred years ago. A copy of the inscription 
was taken by an officer of the United States army ; 
and from him the writer of this article received it. 

This rock is of a triangular shape ; it measures 

20} inches in width at the base ; from the top to the 
base 22 inches; 34 inches wide at the top; at the 
base 104 inches thick, and at the top 9} inches. It 
weighed two hundred and three pounds. On this 
rock was the following inscription in Roman let- 
ters :— 

HISRNEHNDRE V. 
1232. 


This inscription is said to be much defaced by the 
rude hand of time, but the foregoing letters and fig- 
ures were distinctly ascertained. 

This rock was found on what is supposed to have 
been an ancient highway, sixteen feet wide, leading 
to a mound on McCoun’s bluff on the Black Warriour. 
The area of the highway is regular, and at the time 
of the discovery was four or five inches below the 
common level of the earth on either side, and there 
were trees growing on it from two to four feet in 
diameter. Ifthe above inscription has been accu- 
rately copied, and if it be truly of the age indicated, 
it affords ground for curious speculation. If this 
stone were placed on the highway at the time the 
inscription declares, this continent must have been 
visited by Europeans, long antecedent to its discov- 
ery by Columbus. I allude to this rock and inscrip- 
tion, not that I have any great faith in the antiquity 
of the inscription, but as a subject of curiosity con- 
nected with the antiquities of the West, and which 
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may have some connexion with the Roman coins 
found in Tennessee, of the reigns of Commodus and 
of Antoninus Pius. 


The contemplation of the various monuments of 
human labour to which I have alluded, and attempt- 
ed to describe, involuntarily excite in the mind a 
train of melancholy reflections upon the uncertain 
tenure by which even nations hold their existence. 
The mightiest empires have been dissolved ; the 
proudest cities have crumbled into ruins. In this fa- 
voured land, where the energies of a free people are 
now exerted in building up a system of things which 
they hope will be perpetual, a mighty nation once 
existed, who little thought their fame would be lost 
in the revolutions of ages. They have disappeared 
—‘ their monuments remain, but the events they 
were intended to keep in memory, are lost in obliv- 
ion.” Ae 


TO THE RAINBOW. 
For the Family Magazine. 


Arch of celestial beauty! Why so fleeting ? 
Live but a moment longer on the sky ; 

The far-off mountain’s deepen’d blue thus meeting, 
Spanning the concave heaven gloriously ! 


Stay but a moment, till each rain drop falling, 
Receives its colour from the slanting ray; 

The amber hues of morning hours recalling, 
And purple glories of departing day. 


O! part not yet, till we have seen thy beauty, 
As on the Patriarch’s eye thy glory burst, 

A halo o’er the altar—when on duty, 
His wondering gaze beheld thy radiance first. 


Bright promise, stay !—Thy violet hues are fading, 
e rose is melting on the liquid air, 
Orange and amber—all thy em’rald shading 
Fainting to dimness—and thy splendour—where! 


Gone, as the dew-drop from the tulip’s chalice ; 
As a cloud’s shadow passeth o’er a plain, 

Traceless, as pathway of the white-wing’d palace, 
Borne by the breeze across the azure main. 


Yet hast thou left thy smile within my bosom, 
And thy warm colourings o’er my fancy play, 

As the sun’s ray doth tinge the almond blossom, 
And leave his impress e’er he sinks away. 


Light of the beryl that o’er Patmos gleaming, 
eld thy bright circlet round the throne of GOD ; 
Emblem of peace, and of the love redeeming, 
Leave thy rich promise to an earth-worn clod. 


See, thou hast left to the green earth a brightness, 
O’er its wet bosom, and the ample blue 

Of heav’n’s pure robe, absorbs thy dewy lightness, 
Receiving thee to glory !—Picture true 


Of all earth’s lovely things—sweet, bright, but waning! 
—The infant’s smile, where all the graces play, 

Towers, temples, palaces—man’s power disdaining, 
And fading honours of the great and gay. 


Yet even here something may linger, glowing 
When the worn spirit hath pass’d on to rest! 

Remembrance of good deeds, the mind’s bestowing 
Pure as the gilding on thy showery crest. 


Let me then fill my little rain-drop glory, 
In the grand bow where thousand alien fall, 
Succeeded fast in earth’s most wondrous story, 
By million drops as fleeting and as small. 


And as thou !—loveliest apparition 
Has melted, upward floating into light, 
Be a like fate my spirit’s sweet fruition 
In that bright clime whose morning knows no night 


W. 
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The Landing of Henry Hudson. 


HENRY HUDSON. 


“Henry Hudson, an Englishman, who had failed 
in his attempts to find a northwest passage for ships 
to the East Indies, and had been dismissed from the 
service of the English, was received into the employ 
of the Dutch East india Company, and in his third 
voyage of discovery, after coasting as far south as 
Virginia, he turned north again, and saw for the first 
time the highlands of Neversink, on the 2d of Sept. 
1609, and next day entered the great bay of New- 
York, Staten Island, and Amboy. 

‘It is supposed that he went with his vessel, the 
Half Moon, as far as where Albany now stands, and 
then returned ; and after sometimes trading with the 
Indians, and sometimes killing them, he went back 
to Europe again, without going up the East River at 
all. It is said that his men forced him to go to En- 
gland, although he was sent out by the Dutch. The 
king of England kept Hudson from going to Holland, 
and employed him to make discoveries for Great 
Britain : but he never returned to New York. 

“On his fourth voyage he discovered Hudson’s Bay, 
but a mutiny occurred on board his ship, and he was 
set adrift in a boat by his crew, and was never heard 
of more.” Dunlap’s New York. 





THE ARCTICK PASSAGE DISCOVERED. 


The London Morning Chronicle, of April 10th, 
publishes an account of one of the most important 
geographical discoveries of the age—being no less 
than a solution of the long-pending problem, whether 
or not there is a communication by water from the 
Atlantick to the Pacific ocean, around the northern 
portion of the American continent. 

The discovery was made by an expedition fitted 
out by the Hudson’s Bay Company in the spring of 
1836, and was commanded by Mr. Simpson, then 
governour, with Messrs. P. Dease, and Thos. Simp- 


son, and twelve chosen men. ‘They wintered in 
Vor. VI.—5 


Athabasca lake ; descended Slave and Mackenzie's 
rivers, at the opening of navigation, and reached 
Fort Good Hope, the most northern establishment of 
the company, July 4th, where they found an assem- 
blage of Hare and Louchcoux Indians. 

They reached the ocean by the westernmost 
mouth of Mackenzie’s river on the 9th, and proceed- 
ed along the coast, encountering the Esquimaux and 
every imaginable difficulty from the ice: passing 
Point Kay, Camden bay, &c., and reached Foggy 
Islands bay on the 23d. From this situation, 70 de- 
grees latitude, they discovered a range of the Rocky 
mountains. The narrative proceeds :-— 

Next morning, 26th July, they passed the Gany, 
a river about one mile broad. 

From Cape Halkett the coast turned suddenly off 
to the W.N. W. It presented to the eye nothing but 
a succession of low banks of frozen mud. In the 
evening they passed the mouths of a large stream, 
which they named Smith’s river. From thence for 
about nine miles the coast line is formed of gravel 
reefs, near the extremity of which, at Point Pitt, the 
land trends more to the westward. Here they were 
detained by ice until the following afternoon, (27th,) 
when an opening presented itself, they resumed their 
route. It blew a cutting blast from the northeast, and 
the salt water froze upon the oars and the rigging. 
Point Drew, seven miles distant from their last en- 
campment, is the commencement of a bay of con- 


-| siderable size, but extremely shallow, and much en- 


cumbered with ice. To seaward the ice was still 
smooth and solid, as in the depth of a sunless winter. 
At midnight, they reached a narrow projecting point, 
across which the peaks of some high icebergs ap- 
peared. This point they named Cape George Simp- 
son, as a mark of respect for the governour of the 
company’s territories, to whose excellent arrange- 
ments the success of the expedition is in a great 
measure indebted. 

This point was destined to be the limit of their 
boat navigation, for during the four following days 
they were only able to advance as many miles. The 
weather was foggy and dismally cold, the wild fowl 
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passed in long flights to the westward, and there | water along the shore the bottom was still impene- 


seemed little prospect of their being able to reach 
Beechey’s Point Barrow by water. Boat Extreme 
is situated in lat. 71 deg. 3 min. 24 sec. N., long. 
154 deg. 26 min. 30 sec. W.; variation of compass 
42 deg. 36 min. 18 sec. E. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Thomas Simpson 
undertook to complete the journey on foot, and ac- 
cordingly started on the first of August with five 
men, Mr. Dease and the other five men remaining in 
charge of the boats. 

The pedestrians carried with them their arms, 
some ammunition, pemican,a small oiled canvass 
canoe for the crossing of rivers; the necessary astro- 
nomical instruments, and some trinkets forthe natives. 

It was one of the worst days of the whole season, 
and the fog was sodense that the party were under 
the necessity of rigidly following the tortuous outline 
of the coast, which for twenty miles formed a sort of 
irregular inland bay (being guarded without by a se- 
ries of gravel reefs) the shore of which was almost 
on a level with the water, and intersected with in- 
numerable salt creeks, through which they waded, 
besides three considerable rivers which they trav- 
ersed in their portable canoe. Next day the weath- 
er improved, and at noon Mr. Simpson had an ob- 
servation for lat. in 71 deg. 9 min. 45 sec. The land 
now inclined to the southwest, and continued very 
low and muddy, and as on the preceding day, abound- 
ing in salt creeks, whose waters were at the freez- 
ing temperature. The party had proceeded about 
ten miles, when to their dismay the coast suddenly 
turned off to the southward, forming an inlet as far 
as the eye could reach. 

At the same moment, they descried at no great 
distance a small camp of Esquimaux, to which they 
immediately directed their steps. The men were 
absent hunting, and the women and children took to 
their boat in the greatest alarm, leaving behind them 
an infirm man, who was in an agony of fear. A few 
words of friendship removed his apprehensions, and 
brought back the fugitives, who were equally sur- 
prised and delighted to behold white men. They set 
before the party fresh raindeer meat and seal oil. 

Mr. Simpson now determined to adopt a more ex- 
peditious mode of travelling, by obtaining the loan 
of one of their “ oomiaks,” or family skin canoes, to 
convey the party to Point Barrow, with which, from 
a chart drawn by one of the women, it appeared that 
these people were well acquainted. 

Four oars were fitted with lashings to this strange 
craft. Before starting the hunters arrived, and pres- 
ents of tobacco, awls, buttons, &c., were made to 
all the inmates of the encampment, with which they 
were highly gratified. 

Dease’s inlet is five miles broad at this place, yet 
so low is the land that one ‘shore is just visible 
from the other in the clearest weather. It now again 
blew strongly from the northeast, bringing back the 
cold dense fog ; but the traverse was effected by the 
aid of the compass. The waves run high, and the 
skin boat surmounted them with great buoyancy ; 
the party encamped on the west side of the inlet. 
The banks there were of frozen mud, ten or twelve 
feet high; the country within was perfectly flat, 
abounded in small lakes, and produced a very short 
grass ; but nowhere had the thaw penetrated more 
than two inches beneath the surface, while under 


trably frozen. Not a log was to be found in this land 
of desolation ; but our party followed the example of 
the natives, and made their fire of the roots of the 
dwarf willow in alittle chimney of turf. Next 
morning, August 3, the fog cleared for a while, but 
it was still bitterly cold, and the swell beat violently 
on the outside of a heavy line of ice which lay 
packed upon the shore. 

To weather this was a work of danger; but the 
good qualities of their boat, after a severe trial, car- 
ried them safely through. ‘The land ran out for five 
miles to the northward, then turned off to the north- 
west, beyond which, at Point Christie, the lat. 71 
deg. 12 min. 36 sec. was observed. From thence 
the coast trended more westerly for ten miles, form- 
ing two points and a bay, which Mr. Simpson named 
after chief factors Charles and Rowand, and chief 
trader Ross. The party then came up to what ap- 
peared a large bay, where they halted for two or 
three hours to await the dispersion of the fog—not 
knowing which way to steer. In the evening their 
wish was gratified, and the weather from that time 
was sensibly ameliorated. ‘The bay was now ascer- 
tained to be only four miles in width ; the depth half 
way across was 13 fathoms on a bottom of land ; 
that of Dease’s inlet was afterward found to be two 
fathoms, muddy bottom, being the greatest depth be- 
tween Return Reef and Point Barrow, except at ten 
miles southeast from Cape Halkett, where three 
fathoms were sounded on our return. After crossing 
Mackenzie’s bay the coast again trended for eight 
or nine miles to the W.N.W. A compact body of 
ice extended all along, and beyond the reach of 
vision to seaward ; _but the party carried their light 
vessel within that formidable barrier, and made their 
way through the narrow channels close to the shore. 

At midnight, they passed the mouth of a fine deep 
river, a quarter of a mile wide, to which Mr. Simp- 
son gave the name of Bellevue, and in less than an 
hour afterward the rising sun gratified him with the 
view of Point Barrow stretching out to the N. N. W. 
They soon crossed Elson bay, which in the perfect 
calm, had acquired a tough coating of young ice, but 
had much difficulty in making their way through a 
broad and heavy pack that rested upon the shore. 
On reaching it, and seeing the cccan extending 
away to the southward, they hoisted their flag, and 
with three cheers took possession of their discover- 
ies in his’ Majesty’s name. 

Point Barrow is a long low spit, composed of gravel 
and coarse sand, which the pressure of the ice has 
forced up into numerous mounds, that, viewed from 
a distance, assume the appearance of huge boulder 
rocks. At the spot where the party landed, it is 
only a quarter of a mile across, but it is broader to- 
ward its termination. ‘The first object that present- 
ed itself on looking round the landing-place, was an 
immense cemetery. The bodies lay exposed in the 
most horrible and disgusting manner, and many of 
them appeared so fresh that the men became alarm- 
ed that the cholera, or some other dreadful disease, 
was raging among the natives. ‘Two considerable 
camps of the latter stood at no great distance on 
the point, but none of the inmates ventured to ap- 
proach till our party first visited them, and with the 
customary expressions of friendship, dissipated their 
apprehensions. 
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A brisk traffick then began, after which the wo- 
men formed a circle, and danced to a variety of airs, 
some of which were pleasing to the ear. 


The | 
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trance-door two sentinels were always posted by day 
and night ; two more at the first and second barri- 
cades, which were grated, barred and chained ; also 


whole conduct of these people was friendly in the |at the rear door, and on the platform at the grated 


extreme ; they seemed to be well acquainted with 
the character, if not the persons of white men, and 
were passionately fond of tobacco. 

To the northward, enormous icebergs covered the 
ocean; but on the western side there was a fine 
open channel, which the Esquimaux assured the 
party extended all along to the southward; and so 
inviting was the prospect in that direction, that had 
such been his object, Mr. Simpson would not have 
hesitated a moment to prosecute the voyage to 
Cook’s inlet in his skin canoe. The natives inform- 
ed him that the whales were numerous to the north- 
ward of the Point, and seals were everywhere 
sporting among the ice. 

It was high water between one and two o'clock, 
A.M. and P.M.; the rise of the tide was fourteen 
inches, and the flow came from the eastward. Ob- 
servations were obtained which determined the posi- 
tion of the landing-place to be in lat. 71 deg. 23 min. 
33 sec. N., lon. 156 deg. 20 min. 0 sec. W., agree- 
ing closely with the observations of Mr. Elson. 
Then bidding adieu to their good-humoured and ad- 
miring entertainers, the party set out on their re- 
turn. 

They reached the western mouth of the Macken- 
zie on the 17th of August, and Fort Norman on the 
4th of September, from whence their report is dated 
on the following day. 





The old Jail in New York. 


THE OLD JAIL OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The following description of the old jail, or as it 
was sometimes called, the provost, is from the pen 
of an eyewitness, as quoted in Dunlap’s History of 
New York. 

“The provost was destined for the more notori- 
ous rebels, civil, naval and military. An admission 
into this modern bastile was egough to appal the 
stoutest heart. On the right hand of the main door 
was Captain Cunningham’s quarters, opposite to 
which was the guard-room. Within the first barri- 
cade was Sergeant Keefe’s apartment. At the en- 













door at the foot of the second flight of steps, lead- 


ing to the rooms and cells in the second and third 


stories. When a prisoner, escorted by soldiers, was 
led into the hall, the whole guard was paraded, and 
he was delivered over, with all formality, to Captain 
Cunningham or his deputy, and questioned as to his 
name, rank, size, age, &c., all of which were enter- 
ed in a record-book. What with the bristling of 
arms, unbolting of bars and locks, clanking of enor- 
mous iron chains, and a vestibule as dark as Erebus, 
the unfortunate might well shrink under this infernal 
sight and parade of tyrannical power, as he crossed 
the threshold of that door which possibly closed on 
him for life. But it is not our wish to revive the 
horrours attendant on our revolutionary war; grate- 
ful to Divine Providence for its propitious issue, we 
would only remark to the existing and rising gener- 
ation, that-the independence of the United States, 
and the civil and religious privileges they now enjoy, 
were achieved and purchased by the blood and suf- 
ferings of their patriotick forefathers. May they 
guard and transmit the boon to their latest pos- 
terity. 

“The northeast chamber, turning to the left, on 
the second floor, was appropriated to officers, and 
characters of superiour rank and distinction, and 
was called Congress-hall. So closely were they 
packed, that when they lay down at night to rest, 
when their bones ached on the hard oak planks, 
and they wished to turn, it was altogether by word 
of command, “ right—left,” being so wedged and 
compact, as to form almost a solid mass of human 
bodies. In the daytime the packs and blankets of 
the prisoners were suspended around the walls, 
every precaution being used to keep the rooms ven- 


jtilated, and the walls and floors clean, to prevent 


jail fever; and, as the provost was generally crowd- 
ed with American prisoners, or British culprits of 
every description, it is really wonderful that infec- 
tion never broke out within its walls. 

“In this gloomy terrifick abode were incarcera- 
ted at different periods many American officers and 
citizens of distinction, awaiting with sickening hope 
and tantalizing expectation the protracted period of 
their exchange and liberation. Could these dumb 
walls speak, what scenes of anguish, what tales of 
agonizing wo, might they disclose ! 

‘“* Among other characters, there were, at the same 
time, the famous Colonel Ethan Allen, and Judge 
Fell, of Bergen county, New Jersey. When Captain 
Cunningham entertained the young British officers, 
accustomed to command the provost guard, by dint 
of curtailing the prisoners’ rations, exchanging good 
for bad provisions, and other embezzlements prac- 
tised on John Bull, the captain, his deputy, and in- 
deed the commissaries generally, were enabled to 
fare sumptuously. In the drunken orgies that usu- 
ally terminated his dinners, the captain would order 
the rebel prisoners to turn out and parade, for the 
amusement of his guests ; pointing them out, ‘ This 
is the damned’ rebel, Colonel Ethan Allen—that a 
rebel judge, an Englishman,’ &c., &c.” 
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GEORGE FOX AND THE QUAKERS. 
From Bancroft’s History of the United States. 


The nobler instincts of humanity are the same in 
every age and in every breast. The exalted hopes 
that have dignified former generations of men, will 
be renewed as long as the human heart shall throb. 
The visions of Plato-are but revived in the dreams 
of Sir Thomas Moore. A spiritual unity binds to- 
gether every member of the human family; and 
every heart contains an incorruptible seed, capable 
of springing up and producing all that man can know 
of God, and duty, and the soul. Amn inward voice, 
uncreated by schools, independent of refinement, 
opens to the unlettered mind, not less than to the 
polished scholar, a sure’ pathway into the enfran- 
chisements of immortal truth. 

This is the faith of the people called Quakers. 
A moral principle is tested by the attempt to reduce 
it to practice. 

The history of European civilization is the history 
of the gradual enfranchisement of classes of society. 
The feudal sovereign was limited by the power of 
the military chieftains, whose valour achieved his 
conquests. ‘The vast and increasing importance of 
commercial transactions gave new value to the mu- 
nicipal privileges of which the Roman empire had 
bequeathed the precedents; while the intricate 
questions that were perpetually arising for adjudica- | 
tion, crowded the ignorant military magistrate from 
the bench, and reserved the wearisome toil of delib- 
eration for the learning of his clerk. ‘The emanci- | 
pation of the country people followed. In every 
European code, the ages of the feudal influence, of 
mercantile ambition, of the enfranchisement of the 
yeomanry, appear distinctly in succession. 

It is the peculiar glory of England, that her free 
people always had a share in the government. From 
the first, her freeholders had legislative power as 
well as freedom ; and the tribunals were subjected to 
popular influence by the institution of a jury. The 
majority of her labourers were serfs ; many husband- 
men were bondmen, as the name implies; but the 
established liberties of freeholders quickened, in 
every part of England, the instinct for popular ad- 
vancement. ‘The Norman invasion could not uproot 
the ancient institutions ; they lived in the heart of 
the nation, and rose superiour to the conquest. 

The history of England is therefore marked by an 
original, constant and increasing political activity of 
the people. In the fourteenth century, the peasant- 
ry, conducted by tillers, and carters, and ploughmen, 
demanded of their young king, a deliverance from 
the bondage and burdens of feudal oppression ; in 
the fifteenth century, the last traces of villenage were 
wiped away; in the sixteenth, the noblest ideas of 
human destiny, awakening in the common mind, be- 
came the central point, round which plebeian sects 
were gathered; in the seventeenth century, the en- 
franchised yeomanry began to feel an instinct for 
dominion ; and its kindling ambition, quickly fanned 
to a flame, would not rest till it had attempted a de- 
mocratic revolution. The best soldiers of the Long 
Parliament were country people; the men that turn- 
ed the battle on Marston Moor were farmers and 


farmer’s sons, fighting as they believed, for their own | 


cause. 


The progress from the rout of Wat Tyler to | to Massachusetts. 
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was made in less than three centuries. So rapid was 
the diffusion of ideas of freedom, so palpable was 
the advancement of popular intelligence, energy and 
happiness, that to whole classes of enthusiasts the 
day of perfect enfranchisement seemed to have 
dawned ; legislation, ceasing to be partial, was to be 
reformed and renewed on general principles, and 
the reign of justice and reason was about to begin. 
In the language of that age, Christ’s kingdom on 
earth, his second coming was at hand. Under the 
excitement of hopes, created by the rapid progress 
of liberty, which, to the common mind was an inex- 
plicable mystery, the blissful centuries of the millen- 
nium promised to open upon a favoured world. 
Political enfranchisements had been followed by 
the emancipation of knowledge. ‘The powers of na- 
ture were freely examined; the merchants always 
tolerated or favoured the pursuits of science. Galli- 
leo had been safe at Venice, and honored at Amster- 
dam or London. The method of free inquiry, applied 
to chymistry, had invented gunpowder, and changed 
the manners of the feudal aristocracy ; applied to 
geography, had discovered a hemisphere, and cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, made the theatre of com- 
merce wide as the’ world ; applied to the mechanical 
process of multiplying books, had brought the New 
Testament, in the vulgar tongue, within ‘the reach of 
every class; applied to the rights of persons and 
| property, had, for the English, built up a system of 
| common law, ‘and given securities to liberty in the 
| interpretation of contracts. Under the guidance of 
Bacon, the inductive method, in its freedom, ~was 
about to investigate the laws of the outward world. 
and reveal the wonders of divine Providence, as dis- 
played in the visible universe. 

On the continent of Europe, Descartes had al- 
ready applied the method of observation and free in- 
quiry to the study of morals and the mind. In England, 
Bacon hardly proceeded beyond the province of nat- 
ural philosophy. He compared the subtile visions, 
in which the contemplative soul indulges, to the spi- 
der’s web, and sneered at them as frivolous and 
empty ; but the spider’s web is essential to the spi- 
der’s well being, and for his neglect of the inner 
voice, Bacon paid the terrible penalty of a life dis- 
graced by flattery, selfishness, and mean compliance. 
Freedom, as applied to morals, was cherished in 
England among the people, and therefore had its 
developement in religion. ‘The Anglo-Saxons were 
a religious people. Henry II. had as little regard - 
for the Roman See as Henry VIII.; but the op- 
pressed Anglo-Saxons looked for shelter to the 
church, and invoked the enthusiasm of Thomas a 
Becket to fetter the Norman tyrant, and bind the Nor- 
man aristocracy in iron shackles. The enthusiast fell 
a victim to the church, and to Anglo-Saxon liberty. 
If, from the day of his death, the hierarchy abandon- 
ed the cause of the people, that cause always found 
advocates in the inferiour clergy ; and Wickliffe did 
not fear to deny dominion to vice, and to claim it for 
justice. The reformation appeared, and the inferiour 
clergy, rising against Rome and against domestick 
tyranny, had a common faith, and common political 
cause with the people. A body of the yeomanry, 
becoming independent, planted Plymouth colony. 
The inferiour gentry espoused Calvinism, and fled 

The popular movement of intel- 


the victories of Naseby and Worcester, and Dunbar, { lectual liberty is measured by advances towards the 








liberty of prophecying 

‘The moment was arrived when the plebeian mind | 
should make its boldest efforts to escape from her- | 
editary prejudices ; when the freedom of Bacon, the 
enthusiasm of Wickliffe, and the politicks of Wat 
Tyler, were to gain the highest unity in a sect ; 
when a popular, and, therefore, in that age, a reli- 
gious party, building upon a divine principle, should 
demand freedom of mind, purity of morals, and uni- 
versal enfranchisement. 

The sect had its birth in a period of intense publick 
activity—when the heart of England was swelling 
with passions, and the public mind turbulent with 
factious leaders ; when zeal for reform was invading 
the church, subverting the throne, and repealing the 
privileges of feudalism ; when Presbyterians in every 
village were quarreling with Anabaptists and Inde- 
pendents, and all with the Roman Catholics and the 
English church. 

The sect could arise only among the common 
people, who had every thing to gain by its success, 

and the least to hazard by its failure. ‘The privileged 
classes had no motive to develope a principle before 
which their privileges would crumble. ‘“ Poor me- 
chanicks,” said William Penn, “are wont to be 
God’s great ambassadors to mankind.” ‘“ He hath 
raised up a few despicable and illiterate men,” said 
the accomplished Barclay, “to dispense the more 
full glad tidings reserved for our age.” It was the 
comfort of the Quakers that they received the truth 
from a simple sort of people, unmixed with the learn- 
ing of schools ; and almost for the first time in the 
history of the world, a plebeian sect proceeded to 
the complete enfranchisement of mind, teaching the 
English yeomanry the same method of free inquiry, 
which Socrates had explained to the young men of 
Athens. 

The simplicity of truth was restored by humble 
instruments, and its first messenger was of low de- 
gree. George Fox, the son of “ righteous Christo- 
pher,” a Lancashire weaver, by his mother descend- 
ed from the stock of the martyrs, distinguished even 
in boyhood by frank inflexibility and deep religious 
feeling, became in early life an apprentice to a Not- 
tingham shoemaker, who was also a landholder, and, 
like David and Tamerlane, and Sixtus V., was set 
by his employer to watch sheep. The occupation 
was grateful to his mind, for its freedom, innocency, 
and solitude ; and the years of earlicst youth passed 
away in prayer and reading the Bible, frequent fasts, 
and reveries of contemplative devotion. His boyish 
spirit yearned after excellence; he was haunted by 
a vague desire of an unknown, illimitable good. In 
the most stormy period of the English democratick 
revolution, just as the Independents were beginning 
to make head successfully against the Presbyterians, 
when the impending ruin of royalty and the hierar- 
chy made republicanism the doctrine of a party, and 
inspiration the faith of fanaticks, the mind of Fox, as 
it revolved the question of human destiny, was agita- 
ted even to despair. The melancholy natural to 
youth heightened his anguish; abandexing his 


flocks and his shoemaker’s bench, he nourished his 
inexplicable grief by retired meditations, and often 
walking solitary in the chase, sought in the gloom of 
the forest for a vision of God. 

He questioned his life ; but his blameless life was 
ignorant of remorse. 


He went to many “ priests” 
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, and the liberty of conscience. | for comfort, but found no comfort with them. 
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His 
misery urged him to visit London; and there the 
religious feuds convinced him that the great profes- 
sors were dark. He returnéd to the country, where 
some advised him to marry, others to join Crom- 
well’s army ; but his excited mind continued its con- 


flicts ; and, as other young men have done from 
love, his restless spirit drove him into the fields, 
where he walked many nights long by himself, in 
misery too great to be declared. Yet at times a ray 
of heavenly joy beamed upon his soul, and he repo- 
sed, as it were, serenely on Abraham’s bosom. 

He had been bred in the church of England. One 
day, the thought rose in his mind, that a man might 
be bred at Oxford or Cambridge, and yet be unable 
to explain the great problem of existence. Again he 
reflected that God lives not in temples of brick and 
stone, but in the hearts of the living ; and from the 
parish priest, and the parish church, he turned to the 
dissenters. But among them he found the most ex- 
perienced unable to reach his condition. 

Neither could the pursuit of wealth detain his 
mind from its struggle for fixed truth.- His desires 
were those which wealth could not satisfy. A king’s 
diet, palace, and attendance, had been to him as 
nothing. Rejecting the “ changeable ways of reli- 
gious” sects, the “ brittle notions” and airy theories 
of philosophy, he longed for ‘“ unchangeable truth,” 
a firm foundation of morals in the soul. His inquir- 
ing mind was gently led along to principles of endless 
and eternal love; light dawned within him; and 
though the world was rocked by tempests of opin- 
ion, his secret and as yet unconscious belief was 
firmly stayed by the anchor of hope. 

The strong mind of George Fox had already risen 
above the prejudices of sects. The greatest danger 
remained. Liberty may be pushed to dissoluteness, 
and freedom is the fork in the road where the by- 
path leads to infidelity. One morning, as Fox sat 
silently by the fire, a cloud came over his mind ; 
baser instinct seemed to say, “ All things come by 
nature ;” and the elements and the stars oppressed 
his imagination with a vision of pantheism. “But as 
he continued musing, a true voice arose within him, 
and said, “there is a living God.” At once the 
clouds of scepticism rolled away; mind triumphed 
over matter, and the depths of conscience were 
cheered and irradiated by light from heaven. His 
soul enjoyed the sweetness of repose, and he came 
up in spirit from the agony of doubt into the paradise 
of contemplation. 

Having listened to the revelation which had been 
made to his soul, he thirsted for a reform in every 
branch of learning. The physician should quit the 
strife of words, and solve the appearances of nature 
by an intimate study of the higher laws of being. 
The priests, rejecting authority and giving up the 


_ trade in knowledge, should seek oracles of truth in 


the purity of conscience. The lawyers, abandoning 
their chicanery, should tell their clients piainly, that 
he who wrongs his neighbour does a wrong to him- 
self. The heavenly-minded man was become a di- 
vine and a naturalist, and all of God Almighty’s 
making. 

Thus did the mind of George Fox arrive at the 
conclusion, that truth is to be sought by listening to 
the voice of God in the soul. Not the learning of 
the universities, not the Roman See, not the English 
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church not dissenters, not the whole outward world | 
can lead to a fixed rule of morality. ‘The law in the 
heart must be received without prejudice, cherished | 
without mixture, and obeyed without fear. 

Such was the spontaneous wisdom by which he 
was guided. It was the clear light of reason, dawn- 
ing as through a cloud. Confident that his name 
was written in the Lamb’s book of life, he was borne 
by an itrepressible impulse, to go forth into the bri- 
ery and brambly world, and publish the glorious 
principles which had rescued him from despair and 
infidelity, and given him a clear perception of the 
immutable distinctions between right and wrong. At 
the very crisis when the House of Commons was 
abolishing monarchy and the peerage, about two 
years and a half from the day when Cromwell went 
on his knees to kiss the hand of the young boy who 
was duke of York, the Lord, who sent George Fox 
-nto the world, forbade him to put off his hat to any, 
high or low; and he was required to thee and thou 
all men and women, without any respect to rich or 
poor, to great or small. The sound of the church 
vell in Nottingham, the home of his boyhood, struck 
to his heart; like Milton and Roger Williams, his 
soul abhorred the hireling ministry of divines for 
money; and on the morning of a first-day, he was 
moved to go to the great steeple-house, and cry 
against the idol. ‘ When I came there,” says Fox, 
“the people looked like fallow ground, and the 
priest, like a great lump of earth, stood in the pulpit 
above. He took for his text these words of Peter— 
‘ We have also a more sure word of prophecy ;’ and 
told the people this was the scriptures. Now the 
Lord’s power was so mighty upon me, and so strong 
in me, that I could not hold; but was made to cry 
out, ‘Oh, no! it is not the Scriptures, it is the 
Spirit.’ ” 

This principle contained a moral revolution. If it 
flattered self-love and fed enthusiasm, it also estab- 
lished absolute freedom of mind, trod every idolatry 
under foot ; and entered the strongest protest against 
the forms of a hierarchy. It was the principle for which 
Socrates died and Plato suffered ; and now that Fox 
went forth to proclaim it among the people, he was 
every where resisted with angry vehemence, and 
the priests and professors, magistrates and people, 
swelled like the raging waves of the sea. At the 
Lancaster sessions forty priests appeared against him 
atonce. ‘To the ambitious Presbyterians, it seemed 
as if hell were broke loose ; and Fox, imprisoned, 
and threatened with the gallows, still rebuked their 
bitterness as “‘ exceeding rude and devilish,” resist- 
ing and overcoming pride with unbending stubborn- 
ness. Possessed of vast ideas which he could not 
trace to their origin, a mystery to himself, like Crom- 
well and so many others who have exercised vast 
influence on society, he believed himself the special 
ward of a favouring Providence, and his doctrine the 
spontaneous expression of irresistible, intuitive 
truth. Nothing could daunt his enthusiasm. Cast 
into jail among felons, he claimed of the public tri- 
bunals-a release only to continue his exertions ; and 
as he rode about the country, the seed of God spark- 
led about him like innumerable sparks of fire. 

cruelly beaten, or set in the stocks, or ridiculed as 
mad, he still proclaimed the oracles of the voice 
within him, and rapidly gained adherents among the 
country people. If driven from the church he spoke 
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in the open air; forced from the shelter of the hum- 
ble alehouse, he slept without fear under a haystack, 
or watched among the furze. His fame increased ; 
crowds gathered like flocks of pigeons, to hear him. 
His frame in prayer is described as the most awful, 
living, and reverent ever felt or seen ; and his vigor- 
ous understanding, soon disciplined by clear convic- 
tions to natural dialectics, made him powerful in the 
public discussions to which he defied the world. A 
true witness, writing from knowledge, and not re- 
port, declares that by night and by day, by sea and 
by land, in every emergency of the nearest and most 
exercising nature, he was always in his place, and 
always a match for every service and occasion. By 
degrees “ the hypocrites” feared to dispute with him ; 
and the simplicity of his principle found such ready 
entrance among the people, that the priests trembled 
and scud as he drew near; so that it was a dreadful 
thing to them when it was told them, “ The man in 
leathern breeches is come.” 

The converts to his doctrine were chiefly among 
the yeomanry ; and Quakers were compared to the 
butterflies that live in felts. It is the boast of Bar- 
clay, that the simplicity of truth was restored by 
weak instruments, and Penn exults that the message 
came without suspicion of human wisdom. It was 
wonderful to witness the energy and the unity of 
mind and character which the strong perception of 
speculative truth imparted to the most illiterate me- 
chanicks ; they delivered the oracles of conscience 
with fearless freedom and natural eloquence ; and 
with happy and unconscious sagacity, spontaneously 
developed the system of moral truth, which, as they 
believed, existed as an incorruptible seed in every 
soul. 

Every human being was embraced within the 
sphere of their benevolence. George Fox did not 
fail, by letter, to catechize Innocent XI. Ploughmen 
and milkmaids, becoming itinerant preachers, sound- 
ed the alarm throughout the world, and appealed to 
the consciences of Puritans and Cavaliers, of the 
Pope and Grand Turk, of the negro and the savage. 
The plans of the Quakers designed no less than the 
establishment of a universal religion ; their apostles 
made their way to Rome and Jerusalem, to New 
England and Egypt; and some were even moved to 
go toward China and Japan, and in search of the 
unknown realms of Prester John. 

The rise of the people called Quakers is one of 
the memorable events in the history of man. It 
marks the moment when intellectual freedom was 
claimed unconditionally by the people as an inalien- 
able birthright. ‘To the masses in that age all re- 
flection,on politicks and morals, presented itself un- 
der a theological form. The Quaker doctrine is phi- 
losophy, summoned from the cloister, the college, 
and the saloon, and planted among the most despised 
of the people. 

As poetry is older than critics, so philosophy is 
older than metaphysicians. ‘The mysterious ques- 
tion of the purpose of our being is always before us 
and within us; and the little child, as it begins to 
prattle, makes inquiries which the pride of learning 
The method of the solution adopted 
by the Quakers was the natural consequence of the 
the origin of their sect. ‘The mind of George Fox 
had the highest systematick sagacity ; and his doc- 
trine, developed and rendered illustrious by Barclay 
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and Penn, was distinguished by its simplicity and 
unity. The Quaker has but one word, the INNER 
LicHT, the voice of God in the soul. ‘That light is 
as reality, and therefore in its freedom the highest 
revelation of truth ; it has kindred with the Spirit of 
God, and therefore merits dominion as the guide to 
virtue ; it shines in every man’s breast, and there- 
fore joins the whole human race in the unity of equal 
rights. Intellectual freedom, the supremacy of mind, 
universal enfranchisement—these three points in- 
clude the whole of Quakerism, as far as it belongs 
to civil history. 

Quakerism rests on the reality of the Inner Light, 
and its method of inquiry is absolute freedom applied 
to consciousness. ‘The revelation of truth is imme- 
diate. It springs neither from tradition nor from the 
senses, but directly from the mind. No man comes 
to the knowledge of God but by this Spirit. “ Each 
person,” says Penn, “ knows God from an infallible 
demonstration in himself, and not on the slender 
grounds of men’s lo here interpretation, or lo there.” 
“The instinct of a Deity is so natural to man, that 
he can no more be without it, and be, than he can be 
without the most essential part of himself.” As the 
eye opens, light enters ; and the mind, as it looks in 
upon itself, receives moral truth by intuition. Others 
have sought wisdom by consulting the outward 
world, and confounding consciousness with reflec- 
tion, have trusted solely to the senses for the mate- 
rials of thought; the Quaker, placing no dependance 
on the world of the senses, calls the soul home from 
its wanderings through the mazes of tradition and the 
wonders of the visible universe, bidding the vagrant 
sit down by its own fires to read the divine inscrip- 
tion on the heart. ‘“ Some seek truth in books, some 
in learned men, but what they seek for is in them- 
selves.” ‘ Man is an epitome of the world, and to 
be learned in it, we have only to read ourselves 
well.” 


bringing it near the eye. In the male, they can be 
seen with their yellow and brown heads at the dis- 
tance of ten feet, hiding the female organs. The 
principle holds good, in all the wild strawberries I 
have met with, in different parts of the Union. On 
dissecting the blossom, the female organs will be 
found attached to the stem; the male to the hull. 
Examine your beds when they have been in blos- 
som a few days, and you will find the female blos- 
soms have fruitfully formed, the male none, or very 
scattering. With proper attention more fruit may be 
raised on one hundred feet square, than by chance 
culture, can be raised on an acre. In setting out a 
plantation, a person by chance may obtain both male 
and female plants, and have a good crop. But if 
suffered to run, in three years, the male plants would 
extirpate the females. Vines must not stand too 
thick, or the fruit will be smothered, and never come 
to perfection 
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ETCHING ON GLASS. 


Tue process of etching on glass is so curious, as 
to deserve a particular description. ‘The original 
invention of this beautiful art appears to belong to 
the beginning of the last century. In an old Ger- 
man work, entitled Breslawer’s Collections, is the 
following notice :—‘ The discovery of a powerful 
acid, by means of which every imaginable kind of 
figures may easily be ‘etched upon glass. Take 
spiritus nitri per distillationem, put it into a retort, 
and apply a strong heat. When it has passed over 
into the receiver, throw into it some green Bohe- 
mian emerald, (which, when heated, shines in the 
dark,) otherwise called phosphorus. This being 
done, place the receiver, containing the mixture, on 
a heated sand-bath, for about four-and-twenty hours, 
and it will be fit for the purpose. - To use this cor- 
rosive acid, take a pane of glass of any kind, clean 
it well, and free it from grease, by washing it with 
lie, and, when dry, trace out upon it, with sulphur 
and varnish, whatever you choose. Put a border of 
beeswax round it, about an inch high, and then pour 
the corrosive acid, prepared as before directed, 
carefully over the whole surface of the glass, and 
let it stand undisturbed for some time—the longer 
the better. The glass will become corroded, and 
all you traced before will now appear as if raised or 
elevated above the surface of the glass, in a very 
distinct and pleasing manner.” 


CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY. 


THE season again approaches, when the strawber- 
ry will be in bloom, and it is in vain to expect suc- 
cess in the cultivation of this delicious fruit, without 
understanding the character of the plant. It belongs 
to the class of plants that have the female organs in 
the same plant and in the same blossom. Yet in 
all the kinds I am acquainted with, with two excep- 
tions (the white and monthly,) the male organs are 
defective in one set of plants, and the female in 
another, and in some of the largest varicties, it 
amounts to a complete separation of the sexes. In 
some of the varieties, a single plant of e*her may 
produce a few berries, but they will generally be 
half-formed fruit. Both kinds are produced from the 
seed, and bearing for years, they never change their 
character. One barren vine is necessary to every 
ten or twelve bearing ones. Theo barren vines re- 
quire watching, for they will form ten new plants, 
where the bearing form one. An experienced eye 
can tell them apart, at any season. ‘They may be 
distinguished at the distance of ten feet when in 
bloom. ‘The male blossom is nearly double the size 
of the female. In the female blossom, the male or- 
gan can only be seen on dissecting the blossom, and 





Paste for Sharpening Razors——Take a quantity 
of slate, wash it well, pound it in a mortar, and pass 
it through a very fine hair sieve, and afterward with 
olive oil, to the consistence of fat. Put some of 
this paste upon a common razor-strap after it has 
been properly cleaned, so as to remove all foreign 
bodies from it.—Pass the razor from the right to left 
as usual, ending with rasing the back a little, and 
a perfect edge will be obtained. 





The Legislature of Kentucky have recently pass- 
ed resolutions in favour of a geological survey of that 
State. 
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“As I remember seeing, when _a child, nine years of age, the 
British fleet proudly entering the harbour of Sandy Hook, so do 
I remember, as a youth of seventeen, the forces of Britain, and 
her splendid navy, covering thebay of New York on their depar- 
ture, never again to enter as enemies between the islands that 
guard our harbour. The same day I saw Washington enter the 
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The Book of Common Prayer, ¢-c.—Mr. Hanrorp, of New 
York, has just published -a beautiful octavo edition of the Book 


































of Common Prayer, with the rubrics, or directions, printed in 
red. This book is the great typographical novelty of the day ; 
and a great-grandmother of ours, te whom we were showing 
the volume, gazed upon it in utter astonishment, declaring she 
had never seen red types before, and wondering how in nalur 
that was done! It is really something new; for there are few 
of us who have been accustomed to look upon books of the old 
“ Red-letter days; and Mr. Hanrorp deserves well of the 
Episcopal community for his enterprise. It has other and high 
claims to attention, having been published under the supervision 
of Rev. Drs. WairriscHam and Bayargp, and with the appro- 
bation and certificate of Bishop OnpERpoxxK, which is ample 
recommendation to those who wish a copy that may be relied 
upon as the standard—a very important consideration at the 
present time, as two or three spurious editions of the ordinary 
kind (unauthorized by the Church and abounding in defects) 
are in circulation. 





Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, &. By Charles 
Anthon, LL. D.—Harrer & Brotuers—being the third of 
their edition of American school and collegiate classicks, has just 
made its appearance. The profound scholar under whose super- 
vision these excellent works are put forth to the world, is as 
well known on the Continent of Europe as he is on our own 
shores; and is, perhaps, the only son of America who has ever 
attained that degree of fame for classical attainments, which 
should constitute him an authority second, if second, only to the 
great names of English or of German criticism—the Haynes and 
Bruncks, the Elmsleys anu the Porsons, and the Bentleys, who 
have devoted so much time and labour to minute investigation 
and clear exposition of the great works ofold. The Sallust, 
Cicero, and Cesar are not, perhaps, quite equal, nor, indeed, are 
they intended to be so, in deep lore, to his great work, the Hor- 
ace, which is, perhaps, the best, decidedly the most lucid, and 
explanatory edition ever published of Rome’s lyrick bard and 
satinst; but they are eminently adapted to the minds of the 
young; nor need the ripest scholar blush to own that he has 
reaped both profit and amusement from their accurate and vari- 
ed notes. Of the three latter publications, the Cesar is in all 
respects the best, and is unquestionably superiour to any pre-ex- 
isting copy of the journal of the great captain, orator, and states- 
man of earth’s most mighty empire. [Courier & Enquirer. 





A History of New York for Schools. By William Dunlap. 
2v. New York, Cotums, Keesz, & Co. In our last volumé we 
noticed, at length, this excellent little work for schools. We are 
pleased to learn that it is becoming very popular, and the sales 
rapidly increasing. It is highly recommended by Dr. R. Beck, 
Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, Gen. Dix and others, and will be em- 
braced in the “* School Library” of the state. 

Mr. Dunlap has recently issued proposals for publishing, by 
subscription, “ A History of New York and its Environs,” from 
the earliest settlement to the establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This work will be comprised in two volumes, octavo, 
each containing from four to five hundred pages—accompanied 
with several maps of the city at different periods of its history. 
We trust this venerable and highly respectable author and artist 
may receive that encouragement, in the publication of this work, 
which he so richly deserves. 

















life, than William Dunlap. He has been a resident of New 


few are there remaining who witnessed the scenes he thus de- 
scribes ;— 






















the world. 
place his hand on the Bible, and swear to support that 1 we 
tion under which I have since lived happil 

tween the pillars of the old City Hall, in 
for the reception of the federal congress, in view of thousands 
who filled th 

view, and every avenue within sight of the building, the man of 
the people’s choice was announced to them as the fir 

of the United States of America. 
our constitution, and from that day we date the prosperity of our 
country.” 


WAYLAND. 









Few individuals have experienced more of the vicissitudes of. 


York, “threescore years and ten,” and a spectator of the most 
stirring events connected with the history of our city. How 


city, from which he had been driven by an overwhelming force 
in 1776, accompanied, in 1783, by applauding friends, and two 
regiments of as well appointed and di 


sciplined troops as any in 
In 1789, I saw him (divested of the garb of war,) 


half a century. 


all street, as altered 
e Broad street, as far as the eye could extend its 


st president 
This day the seal was set to 





The Limitations of Human Responsibility.—By Francis 
12mo. Boston; Govuip, Kexnpatr & Lixcouy. 


1838. It is along time since we have read an essay of this na 


ture, with so much satisfaction and pleasure, as the one before 
us. President Wayland brings to the discussion of his subject, 
a clear and discriminating mind, and conducts it with a master’s 
hand; he understands himself perfectly, and has the happy fac- 
ulty of making himself understood; and whoever sets down to 
the perusal of this volume, will rise a better man, and understand 


the nature of Human Responsibility better than he did before. 





The Hawaiian Spectator, Conducted by an association of Gen- 
tlemen. Vol. I. No.1. Jaz. 1838. Printed for the Proprie- 
tors. Honolulu, Oahu, SANDWICH ISLANDS. Agents 
for the U. S.; Otis, Broaders & Co., Boston; Wm. Burns, 
152 Broadway, New York. Price, $3 per year. 


Here we have a Quarterly from the Sandwich Islands! Well 
we import wheat from Europe and literature from the Sandwich 


Islands, what shall be the next wonder? Perhaps a cargo of lib- 
erty from Russia, or civilization from the wilds of Africa. 


The Hawaiian Spectator is a quarterly magazine filled mostly 


with original matter devoted to the advancement of missionary 
enterprises ; intelligence respecting the geographical, political, 


moral and religious state of different sections of Polynesia ; phi- 
lology generally; scientifick and literary intelligence, &c., &c. 





Alice, or the Mysteries: A Sequel to Ernest Maltravers. 
the Author of Pelham, Rienzi, &c. 
BroruErs. 


No author was ever more berated and bepraised than Edward 
Lytton Bulwer. We have heard a distinguished divine adjudge 
him to be hung on a gallows fifty feet.high, for his sins against 
morality ; while thousands are praising him to the skies,-and 
professing to discover the finest moral on almost every page of 
his novels. The truth inthis case, as in most others, will pe 
found to lie between the extremes. 

We do not read Bulwer’s novels with the expectation that our 
morals are to be improved, or injured, by the perusal. We read 
them for amusement. If he sometimés oversteps the modesty 
of nature, he does no more than Shakspeare, Fielding, Smollet, 
or Byron; and that class of works should not be read until the 
mind is matured by years and experience: then they are not 
only harmless, but useful and profitable reading. 

In the Preface to Alice, the author thus addresses his readets:— 


“To the many who have ene of the incompleteness, to 
the few who have questioned the moral, of the former portion of 
this work, I give these volumes as an answer. I regret, and 
apologize, for the length to which this narrative has extended ; 
but it was not in my power to be more brief, unless I had left 
the main conception of the story undeveloped and many of its 
objects unfulfilled. My task is now concluded; and I consign 
to the final judgement of the gentle reader the most matured and 
comprehensive of those works, of fiction to which hitherto he 
has accorded an encouraging and generous approbation.” 


By 
New York, Harpsr & 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Ws were as ample as the occasion demanded, in 
our views of Boston with illustrations, in the Fami- 
ly Magazine of last month. In the present number 
we are able to present a view of the City of New 
York, as it is, from a beautiful design by a distin- 
guished artist: and as farther interesting, we also 
give the view of the city in 1673, (published by us 
in one of the early volumes of this work,) on the 
same sheet. 

To our highly distinguished fellow-citizen, Pror. 
J. W. Francis, we are indebted for the extracts 
which follow, descriptive of the great Commercial 
Metropolis of the Union. They are taken from an 
elaborate and minute account of New York and its 
institutions, by Dr. F., published in Hinton’s United 
States, Vol. II., printed in 1834. 


New York is the chief city of the state of New 
York, and the most populous and commercial town 
in the United States. It is situate on York Island, 
at the confluence of Hudson and East rivers, in lat. 
40° 42’ 45” N. and 74° 4’ W. lon. from Green- 
wich ; or 3° 14’ 15” E. from the city of Wash- 
ington. 

The island is essentially primitive, and consists 
mainly of one formation, gneiss. It is about four- 
teen and a half miles long from N. to S., and vary- 
ing in breadth from half a mile to nearly two miles, 
comprehending about twenty-one arid a half square 
miles. ‘The limits of the city and county are the 
same, and the only legal subdivisions are the wards, 
at present fifteen in number. It is separated on the 
north from the continental part of the state by Har- 
lem river; from New Jersey on the west by the 
river Hudson ; from Staten Island on the south by 
the bay or harbour; and by the East river from 
Long Island. 

The city of New York was originally settled by 
the Dutch, in 1614, and its progress has been, since 
the revolutionary war, rapid beyond precedent, in 
numbers, wealth, commerce, and improvements. 

According to the researches of a writer on Ameri- 
can Antiquities,* Henry Hudson arrived at the island 
of Manhattan, (York Island,) called by the natives 
Manhadoes, on the fourth of September, 1609, then 
occupied by a ferocious tribe of Indians; he naviga- 
ted as high as Albany, and on his return to Holland 
transferred his right of discovery to the Dutch, who 
afterward granted it to their West India company. 
The latter, the next year, sent ships to Manhattan, 
to trade with the natives. In 1614, a fort was built 
by the Dutch at the southwest extremity of the 
island, and another, called Fort Aurania, at Orange, 
where Albany now stands, which was settled before 
the city of New Amsterdam, (New York ;) the latter 
was most probably not permanently occupied until 
the year 1619. From this period it remained in 
possession of the Dutch, until the conquest of the 
colony by the English, in 1664. A few years after, 
it was granted by Charles II. to his brother James, 
Duke of York and Albany ; and the two principal, 


* John Pintard, LL. D. 


















indeed the only cities at that time in the colony, 


were called after his title. 

Richard Blome, in his book entitled “ ‘The Present 
State of his Majesties Isles and ‘Territories in Amer- 
ica,” printed at London, in 1687, in discoursing on 
these occurrences, thus expresses himself :—* New 
York was first discovered by Mr. Hudson, and sold 


presently by him tothe Dutch, without authority 
from his sovereign, the king of England, in 1608. 
The Hollanders, in 1614, began to plant there, and 
called it New Netherland ; but Sir Samuel Argal, 
governour of Virginia, routed them; after which, 
they got leave of King James to put in there for fresh 
water, in their passage to Brazil, and did not offer to 
plant till a good while after the English were settled 
in the country. 
Charles the Second, sent over four commissioners to 
reduce the colony into bounds, that had been en- 
croached by each other, who marched with three 
hundred red coats to Manhadees, and took from the 


In 1664, his late majesty King 


Dutch the chief town, then called New Amsterdam, 


now New York, and August twenty-nine, turned out 
their governour with a silver leg, and all the rest but 
those who acknowledged subjecticn to the king of 
England ; suffering them to enjoy their houses and 
estates as before. 
Car took the fort and town of Aurania, now called 
Albany ; and twelve days after that, the fort and town 
of Arasapha, then Delaware Castle, manned with 
Dutch and Swedes ; so that now the English are 
masters of three handsome towns, three strong forts, 
and a castle, without the loss of one man. 
governour of these parts for the king of England 
was Col. Nicols, one the commissioners.” 


Thirteen days after, Sir Robert 


The first - 


Herman Moll, geographer, who published in Lon- 


don, in 1708, the British Empire in America, 2 vols, 
8 mo., in. his account of the city of New York, 
states it to have at that time contained one thousand 
houses, most of them “ very well built.” 
church [Trinity] was built in 1695. 
states, was erected in 1700; and the Dutch built 
mills to saw timber, “‘ one of which would do more 
in an hour than fifty men in two days.”{ Tradition 
reports, that the first white child was a female, of 
the parentage of Isaac Bedlow, who arrived in New 


The great 
A library, he 


York in 1639, as secretary of the Dutch West In- 


dia Company ; but records in the New York His- 
torical Society affirm, that the first child of Euro- 


pean parentage in New Netherlands, was a Sarah 
Rapaelje, daughter of Jan Joris Rapaelje, born June 


9, 1625. The limited extent of settlements, the age, 


single condition, and peculiar pursuits of those who 
had arrived previously to 1625, may, as Moulton 
remarks, be justly inferred from this fact. 

The earliest authentick record extant of the popu- 
lation of this city, is of the date of 1656, when 
several new streets were laid out, and a plan of the 
town sent to the city of Amsterdam, for the exami- 
nation and approval of the directors of the West In- 
dia Trading Company. At that time the village by 
the name of New Amsterdam contained only one 
hundred and twenty houses of the humblest descrip- 
tion, and one thousand inhabitants, including the 
garrison. Several rough engravings of the city, 


+ Neither of these authorities, Blome nor Moll, are mentioned 
by Holmes, (Annals,) copious and accurate as is that excellent 
author. The Oldmixon cited by Holmes, is the edition of 1741; 
the work of Moli and Oldmixon has the imprint of 1708. 
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illustrative of its appearance at about this time, and 
for one hundred years after, are preserved among 
the records of the New York Historical Society. 
In 1686 the first charter was granted which was 
renewed in 1730, with new privileges. 


POPULATION AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


1696, 4,302 1800, 60,489 
1731, 6,628 1810, 96,373 
1756, 10,381 1820, 123,706 
1773, 21,876 1825, 167,059 
1786, 23,614 1830, 203,007 
1790, 33,131 1832, 213,500 


Averaging somewhat more than a tenth part of the 
entire population of the state. 

The most compact part of the city is at its south- 
ern extremity, whence it extends on the north side 
along the course of the Hudson river, about two and 
three quarters of a mile, and along the East river, from 
the southwest angle of the battery, three miles ; its 
circuit about eight anda half miles. The ancient 
irregularity of the city has been materially corrected 
by recent improvements ; the upper, or northern parts 
have been laid out with systematick regularity. 
Many of the streets are spacious, running in right 
lines, and intersected by others at right angles ; in 
short, the whole of the upper portion of the city is 
laid out in this manner, and though the spirit of im- 
provement has been active, and at a tremendous ex- 
pense here, to reduce the site of New York, to an 
entire level, there is a gentle ascent from Hudson and 
East rivers, and a commanding view of the city 
is afforded. The most distinguished streets are 
Broadway, commencing at the Battery, and running 
north by east nearly three miles, Greenwich street, 
Wall street, Pearl street, South street, Canal street, 
Grand street, the Bowery, East Broadway, &c., &c. 
Besides the Battery, a delightful promenade at the 
lowest or southern portion of the city, there are 
several open squares, which serve the important 
purposes of ventilation and health, as the Park, 
Hudson square, Washington square, Hamilton square, 
Lafayette place, Union place, Clinton square. 
The approach toward the city on the north, has 
also been made more advantageous by several new 
roads, denominated avenues, agreeably to a plan of 
the late Gouverneur Morris and De Witt Clinton. 

The materials of which the earlier buildings 
of the city were constructed, were wood and bricks, 
imported from Holland. ‘The style of architecture 
was steep roofs, tiled gables to the streets and alleys 
between the houses. Speaking of New York, in 
1681, Blome remarks, the town is large, containing 
about five hundred well-built houses, built with 
Dutch brick, and the meanest not valued under one 
hundred pounds. Of this latter construction not an 
edifice now remains; the last of this character, 
situate in Broad street, and bearing date, according 
to the Dutch fashion, 1698, having been torn down 
for modern architecture in the spring of 1831. The 
wooden edifices are comparatively few in number, 
and are chiefly located in the suburbs. ‘The modern 
taste in building is almost exclusively confined to 
brick, though a few houses in different places are 
constructed either of granite, free-stone, or of mar- 
ble, obtained within the neighbourhood. The prin- 
cipal streets and publick buildings and stores are 
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lighted by gas, under the management of the Gas 
Light Company, which went into successful opera- 
tion in 1825. 

Bay and Harbour.—The bay and harbour of New 
York may be classed among the most convenient 
and beautiful in the world ; the banks are bold, and 
the bay interspersed with many handsome islands ; 
the city and surrounding land, when viewed on the 
bay in approaching the city, present a scene truly 
charming and picturesque, and excite general ad- 
miration. ‘The bay may be estimated at nine miles 
long and five broad, without including the branches 
of the rivers each side of the city. From the ocean, 
Sandy Hook, to the city at the head of the bay, is 
about twenty miles. The water is of sufficient 
depth to float the largest vessels, and ships of one 
hundred and ten guns have anchored opposite the 
city. On the bar at Sandy Hook, the depth of wa- 
ter at high tide is twenty-seven feet, and at low- 
water twenty-one feet ; from thence to the city the 
channel has a depth of from forty to fifty feet. 

In describing the bay of New York, a late En- 
glish traveller thus writes :—‘ I have never seen the 
bay of Naples. I can therefore make no compari- 
son ; but my imagination is incapable of conceiving 
anything more beautiful than the harbour of New 
York. Various and lovely are the objects which 
meet the eye on every side ; but the naming of them 
would only be to give a list of words, without giving 
the faintest idea of the scene. I doubt if ever the 
pencil of Turner could do it justice, bright and glo- 
rious as it rose upon us. We seemed to enter the 
harbour of New York upon waves of liquid gold ; 
and as we dashed past the green isles whic4 rise 
from its bosom like guardian sentinels of the fair 
city, the setting sun stretched his horizontal beams 
further and further, at each moment, as if to point 
out to us some new glory in the landscape.” 

It has been repeatedly observed, that the cold of 
winter has less effect upon the waters of New York 
harbour, than in several places further south. The 
usual tides are about six feet, and this, with the 
greater rapidity of the currents, may be looked upon 
as the prominent cause why so rarely inconvenience 
is experienced from the formation of ice. During 
the severe winter of 1780-1, the harbour, however, 
was covered by a bridge of compact ice ; and again, 
in the memorable winter 1820-1, the harbour and the 
branches of the two rivers were obstructed by the 
same cause for many days. © At this time the inten- 
sity of the cold was manifested by the thermome- 
ter ranging several degrees below 0 of Fahrenheit. 

According to the reports made by the ward asses- 
sors of the amount of real and personal estate of the 
city of New York, it has been stated in 1828, as 
personal, thirty-six millions eight hundred and seven: 
ty-nine thousand six hundred and fifty-three dollars ; 
as real, seventy-seven millions of dollars. In 1829 
as personal and real, somewhat less: but these 
estimates must be deemed as entirely too low. Ac- 


cording to the details furnished in a valuable statis-_ 


tical work, (The New York Register,) the assessed 
valuation of the real and personal estate in the sev- 
eral counties in the state of New York, for the 
year 1833, amounted to four hundred and sixteen 
millions four hundred and eighty-one thousand one 
hundred and thirteen dollars; whereof the county 
of New York embraced as real, one hundred and 
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fourteen millions one hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand five hundred and sixty-one dollars ; as per- 
sonal, fifty-two millions three hundred and sixty- 
five thousand six hundred and twenty-six : total, one 
hundred and sixty-six millions four hundred and 
ninety-five thousand one hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars. ‘The whole of the bank capital in the city 
of New York is about twenty millions of dollars. 
The aggregate capital of the marine and fire-ensur- 
ance, and other incorporated companies, may be put 
down at thirteen millions of dollars. According to 
a late statement made by Alderman Stevens to the 
corporation, when on the discussion of the report in 
favour of iutroducing pure and wholesome water into 
the city; the number of dwelling-houses, stores, 
manufactories, and churches, was valued at seventy- 
five millions of dollars; the merchandise in the city 
at fifty millions ; hence, the total value of buildings 
and merchandise is one hundred and twenty-five 
inillions of dollars. But this estimate may be sxfely 
doubled. 





The New York City Marble Cemetery is situated 
in the block of ground between Second and ‘Third 
streets, the Bowery and Second Avenue. It is 250 
feet in length, 83 feet in breadth, and surrounded by 
a wall of solid marble, 2 feet thick, 22 feet in height, 
10 feet under and 12 feet above the surface of the 
ground, and the top covered with broken glass bot- 
tles. Within these walls are placed 156 vaults, in 
four ranges, 2 single and 2 double, and these also 
are built of solid marble. There is also within these 
walls a dead house, built of solid marble, and placed 
on the surface of the ground. 

Opposite to this cemetery is the New York Mar- 
ble Cemetery, situated in the adjoining block of 
ground, between Second and Third street, and First 
and Second Avenue. It is 450 feet in length, 92 
feet in width, and surrounded by a wall of solid mar- 
ble, 2 feet thick, 22 feet in height, 10 under and 12 
above the surface of the earth. Within these walls 
are placed 288 vaults, in 6 ranges, the same as in 
the first cemetery, with all the improvements capa- 
ble of being made. Each vault has a silver gray 
stone door, composition hinges and locks, flagged, 
shelved, and coped with the same kind of stone. 
Every vault has a tablet of white marble placed on 
the wall opposite, giving the name of the owner. 
Both of these cemeteries are incorporated by the 
state legislature, for the burying of the dead for ever, 
and for no other purpose ; free of taxation, judgement 
and execution ; made personal property, and trans- 
ferable by stock, the same as bank stock. ‘They are 
placed on a bed of dry sand, 35 feet above any spring 
of water, forming a complete dry cispool, free from 
mould and dampness, which is so usual in vaults 
built of brick, red or blue stone. 

The diversified forms which the decay of the hu- 
man body after death assumes, seems to be no less 
numerous than the immense variety of causes by 
which life becomes extinct. ‘The evidence of this 
assertion may be witnessed by any one who will en- 
ter a vault containing many bodies deposited therein 
at different periods, more or less remote, and observe 
the materials with which he is surrounded: season, 
age, the character of disease, protracted illness, sud- 
den death, &c., will all exercise a greater or less 
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influence in facilitating or in retarding decomposition. 
The deceased subject by marasmus will longer retain 
its constituents than one occasioned by dropsy, for 
“water is a sore decayer of the dead body.” If 
these positions be correct, we may account for the 
extraordinary preservation of bodies in these cemete- 
ries, by adverting to the dry soil they occupy, their 
structure of limestone, &c., and the admirable man- 
ner in which they are built. Hence they possess 
advantages which are denied to vaults in the struc- 
ture of which similar precautions have not been ob- 
served. In reflecting upon the manner in which the 
marble cemetery seems to cherish the lineaments of 
our mortal remains, one feels inclined to adopt the 
language of old Jeremy '‘aylor ; “ after all, our vaults 
are our longest and sincerest mourners.” ‘The mar- 
ble cemeteries were projected through the enterprise 
of Perkins Nicols. 





Lirerary aNpD Screntirick Societres.—There 
are several associations in New York whose prom- 
inent object is the promotion of general and scien- 
tifick knowledge. ‘The following are the most im- 
portant: 

New York Historical Society—This association 
originated from the example of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. [ts commencement was in 1804, 
and an act of incorporation was obtained in 1809. 
Its professed object is to collect and preserve what- 
ever is best calculated to illustrate the natural, civil, 
political and ecclesiastical history of the United 
States, and the state of New York in particular. 
That the society has not been unmindful of this high 
trust, its extensive and unique librarv of ten thousand 
volumes, embracing materials for the American his- 
torian, its cabinet of medals, maps, engravings, and 
valuable MSS., abundantly evince. It has publish- 
ed several volumes of Collections, illustrative chiefly 
of facts and circumstances in American history. Its 
most efficient founder was John Pintard. This so- 
ciety has recently obtained an admirable location in 
Broadway. 

Literary and Philosophical Society —This associ- 
ation originated in 1814, and was incorporated by 
an act of the legislature the same year. It has pub- 
lished one volume of transactions, quarto, which 
contains among other matters the inaugural discourse 
of its first president, De Witt Clinton, LL. D. 
The second volume, part first, is enriched with the 
results of Capt. Sabine’s late experiments. 

Lyceum of Neiural History —tThis society was in- 
corporated in 1818. It possesses a valuable cabi- 
net of minerals, an herbarium of great extent, a rich 
cabinet of zoology, ichthyology, &c., &c. No insti- 
tution in the state has so ably and so zealously devo- 
ted itself to the important object of its formation, and 
its printed transactions, in several volumes, are ex- 
tensively known and commended. Its most distin- 
guished patron was the late Samuel L. Mitchill, 
M. D., LL. D. who long held the office of president. 

Horticultural Society—Incorporated in March, 
1822. This association has effectively directed its 
energies to the best means of improving the cultiva- 
tion of our vegetable productions, and to the accli- 
mation of exoticks of an esculent nature. It has ac- 
quired a substantial reputation for the services it has 
rendered horticultural science. A periodical journal 
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under its auspices is published in the city. The 
society, besides ordinary members, has honorary and 
corresponding members. 

Academy of Arts—This is the oldest institution 
of its kind in the United States. It was commenced 
in 1801. Among those who suggested the plan of 
the undertaking, and who have zealously patronised 
it, might be enumerated the names of several gen- 
tlemen of the first importance in the state. The 
property of this association consists of a large 
collection of fine paintings, among which are a por- 
trait of their former president, Chancellor Livings- 
ton, and a full-length portrait of Benjamin West, 
painted by Lawrence, a large collection of antiques, 
statues, busts, bas-reliefs, and a library of books on 
the fine arts. Besides these treasures, the society 
possesses a copy of the engravings and views of 
Piranesi, in twenty-four superb volumes, presented 
to the Academy by Napoleon. The accommoda- 
tions of the institution are well calculated for the 
purposes of its exhibition and are situate in Barclay 
street, near the Park. The members are divided 
into academicians and associates : the former must 
be artists by profession. The venerable historical 
painter, John Trumbull, Esq. is the present pres- 
ident. 

National Academy of the Arts of Design—The 
enterprise of a number of young gentlemen, artists 
and amateurs, gave origin to this association. It 
was organized in 1826, and opened its first exhibi- 
tion in a private room in Broadway. ‘They have 
recently been accommodated with suitable apart- 
ments in Clinton Hall. None but the productions 
of living artists are admitted for exhibition. The 
objects of the society, as announced by them, are 
the mutual improvement of its members, and the in- 
struction of all others who wish to become students 
of the arts of design. ‘To secure these intentions, 
lectures are delivered, and apparatus and models 
furnished to the pupil. 

New York Society Library.—The beginning of 
this society may be dated back as far as 1729 ; itis 
the oldest and most valuable library in the state, and 
contains upward of twenty-five thousand volumes 
on the various subjects of general literature, theol- 
ogy, history, law, medicine, political economy, &c. 
The building which it occupies is situate in Nassau 
street, opposite the middle Reformed Dutch Church. 
It is supported by the annual subscription of its 
members. 

The Atheneum.—This is a recent establishment, 
which was formed in 1824. Its objects are to sus- 
tain a library and reading room, to maintain lectures 
on various branches of general literature and sci- 
ence, &c. 

Medical Society of the City and County of New 
York.—This is an institution created in conformity 
to a law of the legislature, passed in 1806, organi- 
zing medical societies throughout the different coun- 
ties of the state. 

Literary Institutions.—The literary institutions of 
New York are numerous, but for the most part in 
their infancy. By far the most venerable and im- 
portant is Columbia College, founded by charter in 
1754, under the name of King’s College, partly by 
the munificence of the corporation of Trinity Church, 
and partly by the British Society for the Promotion 
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of the Gospel in foreign parts. 


During the interval 
which elapsed between the years 1776 and 1784 
the business of instruction was necessarily suspend- 
ed in consequence of the trials of the revolutionary 
contest, and the college edifice appropriated to the 


purpose of a military hospital. Upon the restora- 
tion of publick tranquillity, certain individuals were 
appointed by an act of the legislature, dated May 1, 
1784, to superintend the general interests of edu- 
cation throughout the state, under the title of Re- 
gents of the University, whose number was _ subse- 
quently increased by an act passed 26th November 
in the same year. By this body the duties of trust- 
ees of the college were also discharged, until the 
year 1787. Onthe 13th of April, 1787, an act was 
passed by which the original charter of the college 
was confirmed, the name of the institution altered to 
Columbia College, and its direction confided to cer- 
tain persons mentioned in said act, who were author- 
ized by the provisions of the same to discharge the 
duties of trustees of the college, and were empow- 
ered, for the time to come, to fill all vacancies which 
might occur in this number by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, after it should be diminished to twenty- 
four. The government of the college has contin- 
ued to be exercised in conformity with this act since 
that time. 

Columbia College is liberally endowed, posses- 
sing property to the amount of nearly half a million 
of dollars. It was formerly composed of a Facul- 
ty of Arts, and a Faculty of Physick. ‘The latter 
was abolished in 1813. The Faculty of Arts con- 
sists at present of a professorship of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy,Rhetorick, Belles Letters and 
Political Economy ; a professorship of Greek and 
Latin Languages, a Jay-professorship of the same, 
a professorship of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy and Chymistry, a professorship of Mathe- 
maticks, Analytical Mechanicks, and physical Astron- 
omy. Certain branches of instruction and the gen- 
eral superintendence of the college are committed to 
the charge of the president of the college, who is 
chosen by the trustees. ‘The number of students is 
generally about one hundred and thirty. ‘There 
are two literary societies connected with the col- 
lege, composed of under graduates, the Philolexian 
and Peithologian societies, and a grammar-school 
recently organized, containing upward of two hun- 
dred students, subject to the government of the trus- 
tees of the college. 

The number of graduates of Columbia College 
since its foundation is about eleven hundred; many 
of whom have been eminent in the service of the 
church and state. In no other college in the union, 
are the requisites of candidates for admission as 
students of the respective classes so high, and in 
none are the several courses of studies more exten- 
sively or critically taught, particularly in the classi- 
cal and mathematical departments. While reflect- 
ing on the capabilities and doings of this college, one 
may equally marvel that the number of its students 
has for so many years remained stationary, as at 
the unmerited success of some greatly inferiour in- 
stitutions. Columbia College possesses an excel- 
lent library of about four thousand five hundred vol- 
umes and which bas been recently enriched by a 
large donation of philosophical works, the gift of 
Dr. Hosack. This institution enjoys an admirable 
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location in a commanding part of the city: it is one 
of the finest specimens of architecture in New York, 

University of the City of New York.—This is the 
name of a college recently projected by a number of 
gentlemen of New York, and designed to embrace a 
more extensive system of literature and science 
than any heretofore established. A literary con- 
vention was held in the city in October, 1829, with 
a view to its formation; subscriptions to a con- 
siderable amount have been already obtained among 
the citizens for this object; a board of council has 
been chosen, by whom the Rev. James Matthews, 
D. D. has been chosen chancellor of the institution. 
It is declared as a distinctive character of this es- 
tablishment to enjoy an entire exclusion of all sec- 
tarian influence. At this present writing, en edifice 
of great beauty, and of very considerable extent is 
erecting on the east side of the Washington Pa- 
rade Ground. It is two hundred feet long, and 
one hundred feet deep ; it is in the castellated Gothick 
style, four stories on the wings—two in the centre, 
one of which forms the chapel. It is built of the 
white marble of Sing Sing. ‘The plan was origin- 
ally suggested by Major Douglas, of West Point ; its 
architectural disposition, by ‘Town, Davis, and Day- 
ton. ‘The whole business of the institution seems 
to be in a train of successful progress. ‘The several 
faculties are divided into a Faculty of Letters, a Fac- 
ulty of Science and the Arts,a Faculty of Law, and 
a Faculty of Medicine. 

The General Theological Seminary of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the United States.—This 
institution is situated about two miles from the City 
Hall, on the eastern bank of Hudson river. The 
block of land on which the seminary is located is an 
oblong square of eight hundred by one hundred and 
eighty feet; the present value of which is sixty thou- 
sand dollars, and was presented to the seminary by 
Clement Moore, son of the late Right Rev. Benja- 
min Moore, D. D. 

The present building is one wing of those con- 
templated, whenever the funds of the institution will 
enable the trustees to complete the design, and is a 
spacious stone edifice of Gothick architecture, one 
hundred and ten feet in length, sixty feet wide, and 
three stories high. At this seminary (instituted in 
1819, partly by the funds of the Episcopal church 
and partly by a liberal bequest of the late Jacob 
Sherred of this city) about one hundred and forty 
candidates have been prepared for the ministry. The 
late Mr. John Kohn of Philadelphia has recently 
bequeathed to this institution one hundred thousand 
dollars, on the demise of his widow; at present it 
relies for support in a great measure on the liberality 
of the friends of the church. The faculty consists 
of a Professor of Biblical Learning and the Interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, a Professor of Systematick 
Divinity, of Oriental and Greek Literature, and also 
a Professorship of the Nature, Ministry, and Polity 
of the church. The condition of the institution is 
most flattering to the interests of theology ; and the 
number of students is rapidly on the increase. 

Mercantile Library Association—This institution 
was organized in 1821, and occupies appropriate 
apartments in that substantial and superiour edifice 
denominated Clinton Hall. An elegant lecture-room 
is provided, in which lectures are delivered on sev- 
eral branches of the physical and cthical sciences. 
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The present number of subscribers is fifteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five ; the library consists of about 
nine thousand volumes. The annual income derived 
from various sources, is near three thousand dollars. 
Active zeal and rigorous enterprise characterize this 
institution, and no small share of its present flatter- 
ing condition is owing to the liberality of Philip 
Hone, late Mayor of New York. 

General Society of Mechanicks and Tradesmen.— 
This society was incorporated in 1792, and was 
originally designed for the purpose of affording aid 
to the widows and children of deceased members, 
which it has effectually done, to a large amount an- 
nually. Meeting with flattering support, it estab- 
lished a school for the education of the children of 
deceased members whose circumstances required 
their assistance, and subsequently the school was 
enlarged so as to accommodate many of the children, 
both male and female, of the more wealthy members, 
whose attention was attracted to the school by the 
high character it maintains, and which it yet fully 
sustains ; by this arrangement the tuition fees of 
those who pay, defray the whole expenses of the 
establishment. ‘The children are all alike educated, 
and the distinction, always odious, between those 
who do and those who do not pay, is unknown in 
this valuable school. Some years ago the society 
enlarged the sphere of its usefulness by the estab- 
lishment of a library, for the exclusive and gratu- 
itous use of the apprentices of mechanicks. The 
library is open every evening, (excepting on Sun- 
days,) and contains about twelve thousand volumes : 
the number of readers now amount to fifteen hun- 
dred. A more spacious building has recently been 
purchased, which will enable the society to enlarge 
the school and library, and add thereto reading rooms 
for the apprentices of mechanicks. The society 
is conspicuous among the many valuable institutions 
of New York, and has exercised a large and salu- 
tary influence on those for whose immediate benefit 
it was specially designed. ‘The amount of its prop- 
erty is estimated at seventy-five thousand dollars, 
and its annual revenue at four thousand five hundred 
dollars. 


Sateen 


Character —The multitudinous population of this 
city presents an endless variety in manners and char- 
acter. A liberality of feeling and unaffected hospi- 
tality have been the result. Active industry and 
enterprise (often bordering on rashness) are the 
prevailing characteristicks of all classes. Amidst a 
strong devotion to wealth, it is gratifying to perceive 
that an attention to higher objects has not been over- 
looked. Her publick school system, her Sunday, 
and infant schools, her temperance societies, her in- 
numerable charities, all promise a net reward to 
their benevolent founders. The respective liberal 
professions may boast many members of the highest 
attainments, who tend to diffuse through the various 
classes of society a proper respect for literature, sci- 
ence, and the elegant arts. This commercial em- 
porium is not unworthy the name by which she is 
recognised, and may, above all, claim that, whether 
the avenues to her trade have been closed by legis- 
lative restrictions, or during the unprofitable contest 
of arms, her fidelity to the union has never for a mo- 
ment been questioned. j. W. F. 
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Male, Females and young, of the Gazztx of the Levant. 


ANTELOPES. 


Tue species of antelopes are so numerous, and 
they differ so much from each other, that no popular 
description could be so framed as equally to apply to 
and express them all; and yet the family likeness 
among them is so strong, that no one who has care- 
fully studied even a few of the species can find much 
difficulty in pronouncing, the very first time that he 
sees it, whether any new species is or is not an an- 
telope. The other animals to which they have most 
resemblance, both in structure and in habits, are the 
goats, though in the shape and covering of their 
bodies, some of them more resemble deer ; but still 
there is not much danger of mistaking them either 
for the one or the other. 

Yet when we come to state in words what the 
difference is, we are ataloss. Where both deer 
and antelopes have horns, the distinction between 
these is abundantly clear, as the horns of deer are 
not true horns, but annual appendages to the head, 
growing at the surface under a skin which remains 
till they attain their full size, after which it begins 
to shrivel and then to harden, so as to be in the top 
of their strength during the pairing season, after 
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which they fall off, sooner or later, according to the 
climate and the habit of the animal. In all cases 
they are deciduous: and like the leaves of decidu- 
ous plants which drop when mature, they leave a 
new skin upon the places to which they were at- 
tached, or rather it is the formation of that skin 
which interrupts their connexion, and causes them 
to fall off. 

The horns of the antelopes are, on the other hand, 
true horns ; their cores are permanent elongations 
of the cranial bones, sheathed with real horn, which 
grows at its inner surface where it. is in contact 
with the core of bone; and although it probably in 
all cases receives an inner layer of new substance 
every season, it is ina. ‘ases persistent, or remains 
during the life of the aumal, unless destroyed by 
accident. 

The distinction between the antelopes and 
goats is by no means soclear ; as not the goats only, 
but the sheep and ox tribes have horns of the same 
general structure, so that in attempting to found a 
distinction upon the horns of these, we are reduced 
to some mere difference of form ; and though, when 
we see them together, it is not very difficult to say, 
either from the shape or the texture, which animals 
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thing truly novel. From some unseen hollow among 
the cliffs, one of these animals will vault up perpen- 
dicularly, and alight upon all-fours on a pinnacle 
only a few inches in breadth, and on which any ani- 
mal with which we are familiar in England would 
empale itself if it attempted to descend. ‘There it 
will stand in perfect security with the feet all touch- 
ing each other and the spine bent upward like a bow, 
surveying at its leisure the new horizon of which its 
elevation has given it command. And it not only 
seems a bow, but it is one—a bow fully bent, and 
itself the arrow; for no sooner has it espied a new 
footing to its mind than it bounds off again, though 
the distance be many fathoms. Nor, if it is upon a 
journey of some length, can it be contented with 
walking or even with running along the plain ; but 
proceeds by a few fleet steps.and a still fleeter bound 
alternately, as if it were utterly unable to keep its 
own energy within limits. 

From the great diversities of size, power, and ap- 
pearance, which are observable among antelopes, we 
may naturally look for corresponding differences of 
habit. Some accordingly are highly gregarious, and 
assemble in very numerous herds, especially at par 
ticular seasons ; others are found in small packs, and 
others again solitary, or at most in pairs among the 
rocks.. Everywhere, however, they have to bear 
great extremes of climate ; and thus, in no instance 
has their great energy been given to them in vain. 

Some species may be more localized and perma- 
nent in their dwellings than others ; but the general 
habit of the animals is migrant, and there is probably 
not one district which they inhabit, in which ante- 
lopes are not at some season of the year compelled 
to travel in quest of food. It is this tendency to 
seasonal mobility which forms the grand and distin- 
guishing character of the race, and the one upon 
which, in a useful point of view, it is best to de- 
scribe them. No doubt, in some of their localities, 
they approach pretty closely to some of the goats, 
as they also do in structure and appearance ; so that 
there the line of distinction between the two races 
is not very definite, but that is only at particular 
points. 

Of the other Ruminantia, the buffalo keeps his 
savannah, and the wild ox his dell or his forest, and 
only shifts a little way withthe seasons. The sheep 
and the deer too, in the state of nature, have no very 
strong migratory habits; and though the mountain 
goat is sometimes forced to descend in the inclement 
season, his seasonal journeys are not to any very 
great distance. ‘These races, in general, inhabit the 
regions where upon the average they can find food 
during the greater part of the year; and, therefore, 
there are large tracts of the world which, though 
seasonally rich in food for ruminating animals, are 
not adapted for them. 

These are chiefly those regions which during the 
dry season are parched and foodless, but which are 
speedily covered with luxurious herbage as soon as 
the rains set in; the greater part of Africa, many 
portions of Asia, and some of America. In Europe 
they are comparatively few, and confined to the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and other mountain ridges. The spe- 
cies on these mountains is the chamois; and al- 
though it has many of the appearances of the ante- 
lopes, it has many of the habits of the goats. The 
same may perhaps be said of the American species 


the horns belong to, it is by no means easy to ex- 
press in words in what the difference consists. 

The other characters are not more easily express- 
ed, whether we take the size, the general shape and 
air of the body, the form of the muzzle, the presence 
or absence of lachrymal sinuses under the orbits, of 
secreting pores or follicles in the groin, or any other 
character. ‘The most general popular character is, 
that every antelope is in its form the type of agility ; 
and in their motions they are as agile as they look. 

The period of gestation in many of the species is 
imperfectly known, but there are some reasons for 
thinking that it varies considerably, being about eight 
months in some of the larger species, and not more 
than five or six in the smaller. Their young are 
never understood to be more than two at a birth, and 
seldom more than one ; but the females are general- 
ly, though not invariably, furnished with four teats, 
which are inguinal, or in the groin. ‘The number of 
teats, however, proves nothing as to the number of 
young ; for the cow, which has four, has twins less 
frequently than the ewe which has only two. 

In general, the limbs of the antelope are very clean 
in their make, firm in their joints, elastick in their 
tendons, and powerful in their muscles. ‘The hoofs, 
of which there are two walking ones on each foot, 
are neat in their form and very firm in their texture. 
The general covering of the body is hair, short and 
smooth, but not silky or woolly. In some, however, 
there is harder and more produced hair in the form 
of manes, beards, eiongations on the throat; scope, 
or knee-tufts on the fore-legs, just below the carpal 
joints and other appendages. In general, the sexes 
are both of nearly the same colour ; and when they 
differ they follow the general law, in the change be- 
ing in the adult male ; for the young males are like 
the females. Colour in animals has, however, so 
little to do with original difference of species, and 
depends so much on circumstances, that nothing use- 
ful can be founded upon it. 

The ears of the antelopes are in general long, 
rather narrow and pointed. The tails vary considera- 
bly in different species, being very short in some, 
moderately long in others ; in some with a brush at 
the point, in others with short hair on all their length, 
and in others again entirely covered with long coarse 
hair. 

But though it is difficult to select any characters 
by which the antelopes may be systematically de- 
scribed as one tribe, or even as several subordinate 
groups, they have at least one character in common, 
which cannot fail to recommend them to the student 
of natural history : they are the children of wild na- 
ture, and of wild nature in those places which lie 
the most remote from the culture and cognizance of 
man. ‘The cliffs, and ledges of mountain rocks, the 
bush-tangled wastes on ‘:.¢ tropical plains and the 
margins of the arid wildernesses, are the native habi- 
tats of the antelopes. ‘There they bound, and spring, 
and career, fleet as the winds ; now balancing them- 
selves where one would hardly imagine there were 
foot-fall for a bird; now clearing the jungle as if 
they were winged creatures; and now bounding 
along the arid plain as if they were actually endow- 
ed with a principle of levity. To those who have 
been accustomed only to the motions of the more so- 
ber animals, to the heavy tread of the ox, or the pat- 
tering trot of the sheep, the antelopes present some- 
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of which the one best known is also a mountaineer : 
and, indeed, it is in the mountain species where it 
is difficult to draw the line, and say with certainty 
what is an antelope and what a goat. 

The species pictured in our engraving is the ga- 
zelle of the Levant. 


CULTIVATION OF FIR TREES. 


Tue genus of resinous plants called Abies, (the 
Fir,) comprehends many forest trees of great impor- 
tance. Some of them, such as the larch, the Nor- 
way spruce, the silver fir, and the balm of Gilead, 
are raised in the nurseries annually in the open 
ground, in large quantities: others, such as the ce- 
dar of Lebanon and the Douglas fir, are procured 
in much less abundance, and are treated with more 
care, being usually kept in pots until they are finally 
committed to the earth in the situation they may be 
subsequently destined to occupy. 

All the species are increased by seeds ; they may 
also be propagated both by inarching and by cuttings; 
but it is found that plants so obtained are either very 
shortlived or stunted, unhealthy, and incapable of 
becoming vigorous trees. In some of the species, 
such as the balm of Gilead and the silver fir, the 
scales of the cones readily separate from their 
axes, so as to render the extraction of the seeds a 
simple and easy operation; but in others, such as 
the larch and the spruce, the scales will neither 
separate nor open: in such cases it is necessary to 
dry the cones as much as possible, then to split 
them by means of an instrument passed up their ax- 
es, and afterward to thresh the portions so separated 
till the seeds can be sifted out. 

Like other resinous seeds, these are perishable 
unless sown within a few months after the cones 
have been gathered ; they will, however, keep much 
longer in the cone than if separated; wherefore, 
they should always be imported in that state. 

It-is usual in the nurseries to sow them in the 
spring in beds of light soil, in which no recent ma- 
nure has been mixed; they are buried at various 
depths, according to the force of the vital energy of 
the species. ‘This has been found by experience, 
as it is said, to be one inch for the silver fir; half an 
inch for the spruc, balm of Gilead, and cedar of 
Lebanon ; a quarter of an inch for the larch; and 
less for the American spruce: it is, however, prob- 
able that these depths are of very little importance. 
In order to protect the surface of the beds from be- 
ing dried while the young seeds are sprouting, it is 
generally overspread with a thin layer of long straw 
_ which is removed as soon as the crop begins gener- 
ally to appear. During the first season the seedings 
remain undisturbed ; the only attention they receive 
being to keep them free from weeds. In the follow- 
ing spring the young plants are taken up carefully, 
and their roots, being a little shortened, are imbedded 
in rows about six inches apart, where they remain 
for one or two years. After this they are transplant- 
ed into quarters, in rows a foot or nine inches apart, 
the plants being about six inches from each other. 
Having remained in this situation for a year, they 
are fit to be transferred to the plantation, or they 
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may stand two years in the quarters, and then be 
taken up and replaced in a situation of the same 
kind, if circumstances should render such a proceed- 
ing desirable. On no account, however, should they 
be allowed to remain in the nursery quarters more 
than two years at a time without being taken out of 
the ground, because they are apt to form long and 
strange roots, which are destroyed in the process of 
transplantation, so that thé life of many must be 
either materially injured or wholly sacrificed. 

None of these firs should be transplanted at a 
height exceeding three feet, for the reason last men- 
tioned ; and the larch is the only one that will re- 
move advantageously even at this size. ‘The spruce 
and its allied species may be removed more success- 
fully when from a foot and a half to two feet high. 
To this there is no other exception than that of plants 
that have been constantly reared in pots, as the cedar 
of Lebanon; these may be safely removed at any 
size, if the transplantation is carefully attended to, 
because their roots are uninjured in the operation. 
{t should, however, be remembered, in finally plant- 
ing out large firs which have been always kept in 
pots, that it is absolutely necessary that their roots 
should be spread out among the earth as much as 
may be practicable without straining or breaking 
them ; because, while in pots, they necessarily ac- 
quire a spiral direction, which they will not after- 
ward lose unless it is destroyed at the period of 
final transplantation, and if they do not lose it, they 
are apt to be blown over by high winds, on account 
of their roots not having penetrated into the earth 
far enough in a horizontal direction to form the re- 
quisite stay to support the trunk and head. 

Where great importance is attached to the raising 
the seeds of rare species of fir, it has been found a 
very beneficial practice to place them between two 
turfs placed root to root, the one upon the other, and 
to watch them till the seeds begin to sprout; they 
are then to be sown in the usual way, when every 
seed will usually succeed. 

No trees are more impatient of pruning than these. 
They exude, when wounded, so large a quantity of 
their resinous sap as to become weakened even by a 
few incisions ; and, if they’have suffered many, they 
are long before they recover from the effects. So 
great is their symmetry, and so uniformly will their 
branches form under favourable circumstances, that 
it will rarely happen that a necessity for the use of 
the pruning-knife can arise. The great rule tw be 
observed in their management is.to allow them ample 
room for the extension of their branches; if this is 
attended to, their beauty isnot only ensured, but the 
rate at which they will form their timber will be an 
ample recompense for the space they may occupy. 





The following are some of the varieties of this 
genus, the cuts exhibiting a branch of each with its 
cones, 


ABIES ORIENTALIS. 


The Oriental’ Fir, (Pinus Orientalis,) has the 
leaves very short, uniformly imbricated, quadrangu- 
lar, with a point. Cones ovate, cylindrical, pendu- 
lous, their scales somewhat rhomboid. It was found 


by Lambert, in the mountains southeast of Tresi- 
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Pinus Orientalis. 


bond, above the convent of St. John. 
quently been found by Russian botanists in the woods 
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Pinus Laricio. 
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Pinus Halpensis. 


The P, Laricio, or Corsican pine very much re- 
sembles the Scotch fir, in appearance as well as in 
the structure of the cone. The wood is, however, 
more compact and flexible. 

The P. Halpensis grew in the neighbourhood of 
Palestine, as its name, derived from Aleppo, indi- 
cates. 


EBONY. 


Tue ebony is the heart-wood of a tree called, in 
botanical language, Diospyros ebenum, or the ebony 
tree, a native of India. It belongs to the family 
Ebenacee of Brown; and bears a berry that is eat- 
en by the natives, when ripe. ‘The leaves are ellip- 
tical, with numerous veins. The corolla, or colour- 
ed part, is shaped like an antique vase, and bears 
eight stamens, with which the eight cells and eight 
seeds in the berry correspond. “The white wood 
which surrounds the heart or ebony is soft, and soon 
falls a prey to insects. 

The black is most esteemed, and is imported prin- 
cipally from Madagascar and the Isle of France. 
Red ebony, so called, though its colour is brown, 
striped with black, is less compact, and is also 
brought from Madagascar. The green is softer than 
either of the preceding, yields a fine green tincture, 
which is employed in dying, and is brought from 
the West Indies, particularly from Tobago, as well 
as from the abovementioned islands. ‘The best is 
jet black, and free from knots, or reddish veins. 
Ebony is imitated by subjecting some hard kinds of 
wood, especially that of the pear tree, to a hot de- 
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coction of galls, and, when this is dry, applying 
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“* That florid-faced man, in the Boston wrapper, 


ink with a stiff brush; a little warm wax is then | who paid double fare for the luxury of a state room, 
used to give ita polish: another method is, by heat- | for himself alone, and insisted upon retaining it, 


ing and burning the wood. 





Diospyros Ebenum. 


A DAY ON LAKE ERIE. 


“] pESCENDED to the engine deck. A small cir- 
cle of listeners had gathered round a tall old gentle- 
man, in whom I immediately recognised a fellow- 
sufferer during a long day’s travel over corduroy 
roads, in one of the abominations called Kalamazoo 
stages. He signed himself Colonel in the hotel regis- 
ters, and had been politically conspicuous for sev- 
eral years. Taking my arm, he proposed a stroll 
about the boat. He seemed to be acquainted with 
the majority of our fellow-passengers, their occupa- 
tions and pursuits; and he depicted their peculiari- 
ties with graphick brevity and force. 

“« That pale, thin young man, is a Philadelphian. 
He was well educated, and the blossoms of his life 
promised golden fruits, Misfortunes, partly the ef- 
fects of his own imprudence, reduced him to pover- 
ty; he went to the far west, and passed two miser- 
able years in the district of the mines. He worked 
on the soil with his own hands, like the commonest 
labourer ; and after many fruitless diggings, he had 
at last the fortune to strike upon a lode of metal, as 
it is called, of considerable value. He will be very 
rich. He is now journeying to reclaim his aged 
mother from indigence, and to see if the girl of his 
affections had preserved his remembrance. His 


patient labour at Galena has obliterated the faults of 
his former life, and he deserves to be happy—but 
his hectick cheek, and attenuated form, tell of con- 


sumption, and I fear me he will not return. 

























maugre the remonstrances of several unaccommoda- 
ted married men and their ladies—that man embark- 
ed to cross this lake, six years ago, without the 
price of his passage in his pocket. ‘The captain 
put him ashore at Cleveland ; he worked on the ca- 
nal as a day-labourer, and afterward opened a log 
house for the sale of rum, and made several hundred 
dollars in a short time. He then progressed across 
the Peninsula to the shores of Lake Michigan, and 
fixed his grog shanty in a swamp at the mouth of 


one of the rivers.. An appropriation was made by 


Congress to form a harbour there—the rum-seller 
walked to the land office, and entered fifteen hun- 


dred acres of the locality at the government price. 


He is now worth half a million of money. 

“* That is an English farmer. I saw him yester- 
day atthe window of the land office, securing a por- 
tion of the publick domain which had pleased his 
fancy. His wife and children, and two brothers, 
were left at New York; he has been on a short 
tour of observation, and now returns to fetch them 
to his location ; in a few weeks they will be settled 
in the bosom of the wilderness. I saw him jump 
aboard the boat this morning, with the elastick 
spring of hope and joy. He came forth a dove-like 
messenger in search of land, and now returns with 
glad tidings and ardent hopes of rich success. One 
such emigrant is worth a dozen of the idle skulking 
knaves who crowd our seaboard, and rot in laziness 
and rags.” 

““¢ That good-looking man, with a large breast-pin, 
and chain of gold conspicuously displayed across 
his breast, is a blackleg of the vilest class. He is 
insinuating himself into the society of those young 
men, for the purpose of making up a card party, 
when the work af plunder will commence. He has 
a scar upon the back of his left hand—I will tell 
you how it was gained, He was travelling down 
the Mississippi, in company with some southerners, 
and succeeded in provoking them to gamble. One 
of them soon became a heavy loser—he suspected 
foul play, and narrowly watched the stranger's con- 
duct. He soon discovered that the blackleg secret- 
ed the winning cards of the pack, and produced them 
at his pleasure. The southerner had lost heavily— 
more, indeed, than he could afford—when he saw 
the end of a card peeping out from beneath the oth- 
er’s outstretched hand, that was lying flat upon the 
table. He drew his spring-back dirk from his pock- 
et, and, with one jerk, drove it through the hand of 
the gambler, deep into the top of the table. He 
was compelled to remain, nailed to the place, with 
the evidence of his villany perfectly visible, till every 
body on board the boat had been invited to iook at 
him, that they might know and avoid him (or the fu- 
ture. All his winnings were taken ftom him, and 
he was put ashore at the first wooding-place. But 
the unblushing scoundrel] is at his dirty work again, 
as confident as if no such exposure had ever occurred. 

“A boy, about six years of age, was clambering up 
the nettings of the bulwarks. His mother called 
him to her by the name of Ahasuerus. The frequent 
repetition of this strange word excited much atten- 
tion, and drew the following remarks from the old 
Colonel :— 
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“<The rage for out-of-the-way names is peculiar, 
I believe, to our country—though we may not ri- 
val the Spanish in the multiplicity of appellations 
bestowed upon an individual. Many of our sponso- 
rial titles are absurd. You have doubtless heard of | 
the poor woman who had her infant christened Beel- 
zebub, because it was a scripture name, I knew a 
man who swore an oath that his first child should be 
named Thomas Jefferson—of course he calculated 
on having a boy; but his first-born was a female. 
He kept his oath; and the lady owning that mascu- 
line nomination is still alive. An eccentrick auc- 
tioneer at New Orleans, christened his twin daugh- 
ters Ibid and Ditto; and a gentleman of the name 
of Stickney, now living upon the banks of the Mi- 
ami, has designated his children in numerical rota- 
tion, commencing with the first-born, as One Stick- 
ney, ‘I'wo Stickney, and so on, up to the infant who 
is called Five Stickney. No other name or distin- 
guishing mark is affixed to male or female.’ 

‘A well-dressed youth was parading the deck with 
an air of self-satisfaction, and amusing himself by 
poking a large silver tooth-pick into his mouth. His 
arrogant bearing offended the colonel’s ideas of pro- 
priety, and he seized the arm of the youth with such 
a jerk, that the dandy’s hand nearly followed the 
tooth-pick down his throat. ‘ Young man, if your 
mother’s sugar-plums have rotted your teeth, and 
you must pick them, go below and get a quill tooth- 
pick fromthe steward ; or, beg a pen from the clerk, 
and cut it into the required shape. Use it privately. 
To clean your teeth in publick is a sign of vulgari- 
ty—but to torment your gums with a metal spike, 
when you can treat them to the softness of a quill, 
is sheer stupidity.’ , 

“'The young fellow stared, and said nothing ; but 
he put his tooth-pick in his pocket. 

“The sun was setting with a splendour and a glo- 
ry unequalled even in‘ the golden skies of fair Ital- 
ia’s land.’ Masses of clouds assumed every possi- 
ble variety of wondrous form and gorgeous teint. 
Dark and mountainous appearances in the fore part, 
faded in the centre, to a clear and sunlit distance. 
Rocky steeps, and castellated crags, frowned over an 
extensive valley of inconceivable loveliness ; and 
streams of shining silver meandered through the pur- 
ple and yellow fields. It was a most remarkable 
combination of effect, and elicited general surprise 
and admiration. The whole of the passengers col- 
lected on the after part of the upper deck, and when 
the first expressions of delight had passed away, 
they gazed in silence npon this striking development 
of the beauties of nature | 

“One of the passengers, a stout farmer-looking 
man, with his wife and daughter hanging on his 
arms, took off his hat, and said in a loud tone, 
‘ These are thy works, Parent of good! The heav- 
ens declare thy glory, Lord, and the firmament pro- 
claims thy handiwork. Blessed be the name of the 

Lord God!’ p 

“These apposite quotations forcibly struck the 
minds of the standers-by ; and, with one accord, the 
hats of the male passengers were removed from their 
heads. A holy feeling of reverential awe pervaded 


our bosoms as we ‘ looked through nature up to na- 


ture’s God.’ 


“ A thin cadaverous-looking fellow took a hymn- 
book from his pocket, and in a snuffling tone, re- 
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quested his brethren to assist him in emproving the 
occasion. 
and gave out two lines of a hymn in a canting drawl- 
|ing manner, and led off the singing at the top of his 
voice. 
cord, but the rest put on their hats, and turned jeer- 
ingly away. 


He mounted the top of the rudder-post, 


One or two of the friends joined in the dis- 


‘“*'There,’ said my friend, the colonel, ‘ yon may 


note the difference between the effects of genuine 
impulsive piety, and the. second-hand cant of the 
Pharisees—the outward spiritual sign, and the in- 
ward spiritual grace. 
thrusts his worldly sanctity down your throat in dis- 
agreeable doses—but the voice of pure religion ema- 


nates from the heart, and is sure to find a responsive 
chord.’ 


The righteous over-much 


‘ 
‘‘ Passing forward, we overheard one of the deck 
5 ’ 


hands thus deliver himself ‘in communion sweev’ 
with the firemen. 
boats is never no good. 
two on’em west o’ the mountains, and down Missis- 
sippi; they were real stingy and mean—they’d pick 
a pismire’off the ground, and steal the crumb out of 
his mouth. 
all day, and steal a nigger at night. 
catched in Looseyanny and Lynched right away ; 
and I guess, if I hadn’t streeked, | should a been 
Lynched too, for keeping bad company.’ 


‘ Them there sarm singers aboard 
I went as hired help to 


They used to preach and pray and sing 
They got 


“The old colonel bade me farewell, and, dreading 


the effects of the night-breeze on the lake, retired 
to his birth. 
destination, soon appeared in view. 
portmanteau from the general mass of luggage ; and 


The lights of Cleveland, my port of 
I selected my 


while inquiring for a porter, 1 saw a police-officer 


busily engaged in hand-cufting the psalm singer. 
The constable had been sometime on the watch for 
his victim, who was a principal agent of the western 
gang of counterfeiters. 


Literary Souvenir. 


WHAT IS USEFUL EDUCATION ? 


We put the question in reference to the great 
body of American youth who are to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brows, and, under Providence, 
to wield the future destinies of our country. ‘Two 
principles should be aimed at: To provide for them- 
selves honourably, under any ordinary contingencies 
—and qualify them to become useful to society. The 
times, as well as universal experience, abundantly 
admonish us that, however the children of wealth 
may indulge in indolence and dissipation, while 
their means last—the great mass of American youth 
must, and ought, to depend on their labour for their 
fortunes and their usefulness. Fortune is at best 
precarious—patrimonial dependence is uncertain, 
and reliance upon the friendship or charity of the 
world, or upon office, is frail and often debasing. 
Self-dependance is the only sure stay. We are 
ever most willing to help those who help them- 
selves. Productive labour is the legitimate source 
of all the wealth, individual and national—and this 
labour is profitable to the individual and to the na- 
tion in proportion to the measure of intelligence and 
scientifick knowledge which guides and directs its 
operations, Hence it is of primary importance that 
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our youth should be efficiently taught to labour, and 
that their minds should be early imbued with that 
kind of knowledge which will instruct them in the 
principles of their business, render it honourable, and 
make them independent in conduct and in fortune. 

We have, to be sure, colleges and academies, 
more than can be well supported, or than can be 
made economical or useful. But these are in a 
measure consecrated to the learned professions—to 
the privileged few—for they are privileged, inasmuch 
as they are the exclusive recipients of publick boun- 
ty in the higher branches of learning. Productive 
labour derives little or no advantage from their teach- 
ing. Few of the youth who enter their halls, ever 
seek for a livelihood in the labouring arts. They 
learn to look upon labour as servile and demeaning, 
and to seek their living in what they consider the 
higher classes of society. ‘They do not go to these 
schools to learn to work or to learn to live by work 
—in the common use of these terms—but to learn 
to live without work or above work. They are vir- 
tually withdrawn from the producing classes. These 
young aspirants flock to the learned professions, and 
genteel employments, as the avenues to honour and 
office ; and notwithstanding the labourer is taxed 
heavily, in one way or another, to supply their real 
or imaginary wants, yet the genteel professions have 
become overstocked, and the threshold of power so 
thronged with applicants, that hundreds and thou- 
ands are thrown back, as parasites upon society, ex- 
hibiting the melancholy spectacle of men, born to be 
useful, but unable or unwilling, from the bias of a 
wrong education, to become so. Had these men 
been taught to look upon labour as it truly is, a ne- 
cessary, healthful, independent, and honourable em- 
ployment, and been instructed in its principles and 
practice while young, they would have cherished 
its interests, respected its virtues, and cheerfully 
shared in its toils and its pleasures. We seek not, 
by these remarks, to pull down that which is, but to 
build that which is not. It is not that we have a 
part less, but the whole more. We would raise the 
standard of labour, without depressing that of litera- 
ture. 

We have common schools too, munificently en- 
dowed, where all may acquire the elements of 
knowledge, but the rudiments only. ‘They teach 
nothing of the sciences which are necessary to the 
success in prosecution of the arts—and give no in- 
struction for the best models of practice. ‘They 
neither learn the boy how to provide for himself, 
nor fit him for extensive usefulness. ‘They lay the 
foundation, but they do little to build up and beauti- 
fy the temple. 

Who will tell us that classick schools, available 
only to those who design to live without labour, are 
made the special and exclusive cbjects of legislative 
bounty, in regard to the higher branches of instruc- 
tion? Why is it, that six or seven thousand youth, 
which is about the number in our colleges and 
academies, should receive gratuities from the pub- 
lick treasury, till the aggregate exceed three mil- 
lions, to enable them to live without work, while 
half a million of other youth, with like capacities, 
and like claims, destined to labour, and to augment 
the resources, the wealth, and the happiness of their 
country, are denied a miserable pittance in the high- 
er branches of knowledge to qualify them for their 
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more important duties in society? Is not knowl- 
edge as beneficial to the arts of labour as it is to the 
learned profession? Is it not as efficient: and 
beneficially applied in developing the riches of the 
earth, in perfecting the mechanick and manufac- 
turing arts, and in augmenting the products and prof- 
its of labour generally, as it is in the warfare of 
party politicks, in the chicancry of the law, and in 
prolonging unprofitable debate in legislative halls ? 
May not natural science be as profitably studied and 
applied on the farm, where nature is constantly pre- 
senting new subjects of illustration and application, 
as in the town or in the closet?’ Js not chymistry, 
which instructs in the nature and properties of all 
bodies, as useful to farmers, in ascertaining the 
qualities of his soils, and their adaptation to partic- 
ular crops, and in regulating the multifarious opera- 
tions of husbandry—and to the artisan, in managing 
his various processes, as it is to the lawyer, the 
statesman, or the divine? ‘There is probably no 
employment in life that embraces so wide a scope 
of useful study as that of cultivating the soil. The 
great use and end of science, are to improve art, to 
impress us with a sense of our obligations to God, 
and our duty to man. In truth, science belongs to, 
and continues an integral portion of the arts, and 
cannot be divorced from them without throwing us 
back into a state of semi-barbarianism, such as now 
disgraces a great portion of the population of the 
old continent. Why then teach science exclusive- 
iy to the few, who have comparatively so little use 
for it, and withhold it from the many, to whom it 
would be a help and a guide. 

We look to Europe for precedents, and blindly 
adopt those that are prejudicial as well as many that 
are good. We forget that we are a new people in 
government, manners, and law, and that there is no 
country that will serve, as ours, a model in all cases. 
The education bestowed upon the working classes 
in Europe, is designed to qualify them for the sub- 
ordinate stations in society—for labour and obedience 
as subjects. Their governments recognise a privi- 
leged class—who are the owners of the soil, and 
live upon the labours of the many. The working 
classes have very little to do with the affairs of gov- 
ernment. Here all are professedly upon a footing 
of equality. All enjoy political rights, and have 
political duties to perform—and all should be equal- 
ly favoured, so far as the public bounty is dispensed 
in the means of obtaining useful knowledge, and ol 
acquiring wealth and honours. We should take 
care to have good farmers and good mechanicks, as 
well as good lawyers and good doctors. We want 
not only good subjects, but intelligent freemen— 
high-minded, independent freemen, who know their 
rights, and knowing, dare maintainthem. We wish 
to keep the fountain pure, that the stream of power 
may not become defiled. We wish to base our po- 
litical and social fabrick upon a rock, steadfast and 
sure—upon the intelligence, industry, and mora) 
rectitude of the great working community. When 
this class shall cease to exert a healthful and con- 
trolling influence in political affairs, our boasted 
freedom will be at an end. A privileged class, 
whom the bounty of government has assisted to arm 
with exclusive power, will control and direct the 
political machine, as may best subserve their ag- 
grandizing views, with regard to the common weal. 
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Ambition is the same in all ages and countries. 
Man loves power, and is corrupted by it—and in its 
prolonged exercise the servant will ever swell into 
the master. Our freedom can only be securely 
guarded by the vigilance of an enlightened, inde- 
pendent, prosperous yeomanry. __ 

Men have tried all sorts of expedients, for thou- 
sands of years, to obtain wealth and happiness ; and 
after all it has become pretty evident, that there is 
no course that wears so well, that is so self-approv- 
ing, that is so certain in its success, that gives so 
much health, contentment, and independence—the 
substantial elements of happiness—as habitual in- 
dustry, tempered and directed by a cultivated mind, 
be it inthe learned or labouring profession. ‘The 
consciousness that we are not only providing for 
ourselves, and those naturally dependent upon us, 
but that we are doing good to society, and thereby 
fulfilling one of our highest moral obligations, is a 
rich source of enjoyment, in which the indolent and 
dissipated must ever remain utter strangers. 

We say, therefore, that we want schools of moral, 
industrious, and scientifick instruction, for the work- 
ing classes of society, and that their establishment 
would. conduce alike to the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and to the perpetuity of our political and re- 
ligious freedom. Religious Herald. 


CORSETS ! CORSETS ! 


WueEn we breathe we take into the chest, or in- 
hale, and give out, or expire, a certain quantity of 
air, whiclt can be measured by breathing through a 
curved tube into a bell-glass full of water, inverted 
over a pneumatick tub. Dr. Herbst, of Gottingen, 
has lately been performing some curious experi- 
ments in relation to the quantity of air that is 
breathed. Now the commonest understanding will 
appreciate from them the value and comfort of full 
and unrestrained breathing. Dr. Herbst says, that 
a middle-sized man twenty years old, after a natural 
expiration or emission of air, inspired or took in 
eighty cubick inches, when dressed, and one hun- 
dred and six when his tight dress was loosened. 
After a full dilatation of the chest, he inhaled one 
hundred and twenty-six cubick inches when dressed, 
and one hundred and eighty-six when undressed. 
Another young man, aged twenty-one, after a nat- 
ural expiration, took in fifty while dressed, and nine- 
ty-six when undressed. Had Dr. Herbst made his 
observations on some of the ladies, who carry the 
use of corsets to extremes, we apprehend that he 
would have obtained results of a nature really alarm- 
ing. If the wheel of fashion which revolves even 
more rapidly than that of fortune itself, would but 
bring up something oriental in costume, it would go 
far toward perfecting the publick health. 

At the Hotel-Dieu, the great hospital at Paris, a 
young girl of eighteen, lately presented herself to 
M. Breschet for his advice. On the right side of 


her throat, she had a tumour of variable size, but 
never bigger than one’s fist: it reached from the 
collar-bone as high as the thyroid cartilage, (called 
in common language Adam’s apple,) when pressed 
downward it wholly disappears, but returns as soon 
as the pressure is removed; it is indolent, soft, and 
elastick. 


It is observed to be largest when the chest 
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is tightly laced in corsets. In short, by placing the 
ear on it, the murmur of respiration can be heard in 
the tumour, which proves that a protrusion of the 
lungs has taken place; or in other words, that this 
poor girl had been laced so tightly that her lungs, 
having no longer sufficient space in their natural 
position, are squeezed out of it, and are forcing their 
way up along her neck. 


THE CAT SERENADE.—wirn AN EXPLANATORY INDEX. 


[ The cat discourseth of the night,} 
It is the hour—the dewy hour, 
Of fading light and folding flower, 
And night and love, and beauty’s power. 
-€-a-0-U. 
[And prayeth for his mistress’ favour. } 
Sweet Tabby from thy garret high, 
I pray thee send a loving eye, 


And hear thy faithful Tommy sigh. 
M-e-a-o-u. 


Now sleeps the moonlight on the hill, _ 
The winds are hushed, the waves are still, 
All silent save the bubbling rill. 
M-e-a-o-u. 
[ The cat inviteth his mistress to a banquet.| 
O come with me across the street, 
And I will spread a noble treat, 
Of all that tabbies love to eat. 
M-e-a-o-u. 
[ The cat pleadeth his sufferings. } 
O bid me not alone depart! 
I feel the burning tear-drop start 
O speak and heal a bursting heart. 
M-e-a-o-u. 
[And describeth his treat, | 
And we will have a cosy chat, 
For I’ve a splendid haunch of rat, 
Just cooked to suit a lady cat. 
M-e-a-0-u. 


[Showeth why the cat loveth.} 
I love thee for thy whiskeredface, 
Thy tuneful purr, thine untaught grace, 
Those eyes of green—that noiseless pace. 
-€-8-0-U. 
[And why he loveth not.} 
I love thee not for hoarded pelf, 
Or stolen scraps from pantry shelf— 


But O! I love thee for thyself. 
M-e-a-o-u. 
[ The cat wazxeth jealous.] 
And if another cat should d 
With look of love on thee to glare, — 
By heaven, I'll eat him, hide and hair. 
M-e-a-o-u. 
[ And showeth resentment. } 
For though, alas! in vain I pine, 
No baser breath shall soil the shrine, 
Once hallowed by a flame of mine. 
M-e-a-o-u. 
[And Paper his coming death. “ Requiescat in 
pace! 
Too great I feel this load of wo! 
Soon, soon in death I slumber low, 
And o’er my grave shall catnep grow! 
M-e-a-o-u. 
[ The cat exalteth his voice.] 
Yet once again before I die, _ 
I raise my feeble love-notes a 


And loud and yet a louder cry 
M-e-a-o-u y-e-a-o-u !—y-e-a-o-u uo o-w! II 
[ Poet exclaimeth from a window.) 
The fiend torment that squalling cat! 
Out! night-disturbing vermin! ‘scat 
I'll spoil your beauty, dear! take that! 
[Dischargeth a poker—grand finale of caterwauling.— 
The cat decampeth.| 
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THE SCIENCE OF GEOLOGY. 
[From the Glasgow Treatises, with additions. | 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE FORMER AND PRES- 
ENT TEMPERATURE OF NORTHERN LATITUDES. 

This is a highly interesting topick in geology, and 
it is one of the most difficult to explain. It is a 
fact now fully admitted, that the climate of the 
northern hemisphere was, at a former period of the 
earth’s history, much hotter than it is at present. 
The proofs of this are abundant. Shells and corals, 
discovered fossil in the secondary rocks, are found 
intimately connected, by generick affinity, with spe- 
cies now living in warmer latitudes. Turtles, tor- 
toises and lizards, appear in great abundance in Eu- 
ropean formations ; and plants have been found in 
situations, where they could not possibly have grown 
under the present temperature. ‘Thus, in the super- 
ficial deposites of sand, gravel and loam, strewed 
over all parts of Europe, remains of extinct mam- 
malia are discovered, among which are those of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, bear, hyena, 
lion, tiger and others, consisting in a great Measure 
of species now confined to warmer regions. In the 
elevated land of Europe, the rocks called secondary 
contain assemblages of organized fossiis, all of un- 
known species, and many of them referable to gen- 
era now abundant between the tropicks. Among 
these, as we have seen, are gigantick reptiles, some 
of them herbivorous, others carnivorous, far exceed- 
ing in size any now known, even in the torrid zone. 
The genera are for the most part extinct, but some 
of them, as the crocodile and moniter, have still 
representatives in the warmer parts of the earth. 
Coral reefs were evidently numerous in the seas of 
the same periods, and composed of species, belong- 
ing to genera now characteristick of a tropical cli- 
mate. In the ancient coal-deposites, the proofs are 
still more striking, for there we find equisitia upward 
of ten feet in height, arborescent ferns fifty feet 
high, and lycopodiacee from sixty to seventy feet; 
and these not only in Europe, but in North America 
and Greenland. These, together with the corals 
and-chambered univalves which have been found at 
Melville island and other high latitudes, prove that 
during the carboniferous period, there was an eleva- 
ted temperature, even in regions bordering on the 
arctick circle. ‘The approximation to a climate sim- 
ilar to that now enjoyed in these latitudes, does not 
commence till the era of the tertiary formations, 
which, it will be recollected, are the latest formed 
of the stratified rocks. 

To account for the change of climate thus indica- 
ted, some have argued for a derangement in the po- 
sition of the earth’s axis of rotation; but astrono- 
mers satisfactorily prove to us that this is impossi- 
ble. Another theory we have already noticed, in 
treating of volcanoes, namely, the former thinness 
of the earth’s crust, and the consequently greater 
amount of heat transmitted tothe surface. Another, 
(but as we think,) a more improbable theory is, that 
the high temperature in northern regions, was the 
result of an arrangement of the land and sea, dif- 
ferent from, and, indeed, the reverse of what now 
appears on the face of the globe. Wherever there 
are large tracts of land, with mountainous districts 
rising into the colder regions of the atmosphere, 
there will ice and snow be found to prevail and accu- 
Vor. Vi.—8 
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mulate. But the ocean has a tendency everywhere 
to preserve a mean temperature, which it commu- 
nicates to the adjoining land, so that it tempers the 
climate, moderating alike an excess of heat or cold. 
Accordingly, we find that the climate of islands is 
much more equable than that of continents. ‘Their 


summers may be more cool, but their winters are 


warmer. If, therefore, the present relative positions 
of land and water were reversed, we may suppose, 


that in the islands, which would then occupy the 


polar regions, the temperature might be somewhat 
raised, by the prevailing mean temperature of the 
ocean—by currents flowing from the tropical regions 


—and by other favourable circumstances—-so as, pos- 


sibly, to render them fit for the support both of animals 
and plants, which could not exist in a climate such 
as is found at present in those quarters of the world. 
That such a distribution of land and sea has occur- 
red, is not only possible, but highly probable ; and 
the agents at present operating a change on the 
earth’s surface, are quite competent to produce it 
again. “The imagination is apt to take alarm,” 
says Mr. Lyell, whose theory is here presented, “ when 
called upon to admit the formation of such irregular- 
ities on the crust of the earth, after it had once be- 
come the habitation of living creatures. But if time 
be allowed, the operation need not subvert the ordi- 
nary repose of nature; and the result is in a gene- 
ral view insignificant, if we consider how slightly 
the highest mountain-chains cause our globe to dif- 
fer from a perfect sphere. Chimborazo, though it 
rises to more than twenty-one thousand feet above 
the sea, would be represented on a globe, six feet 
in diameter, by a grain of sand, less than one twen- 
tieth of an inch in thickness.” It is claimed that 
the appearance of the whole system of stratified 
rocks, supports the theory which has been stated ; 
but we shall only allude to a more recent series— 
the tertiary. In this formation, we find a gradual in- 
crease of animals and plants fitted for our present 
climates, in proportion as the strata which we exam- 
ine are more modern; and it is an ascertained fact, 
that during all these successive tertiary periods, there 
has been a.great increase of land in F»opean lati- 
tudes. In fact, two thirds of the present iands in Eu- 
rope have emerged since the depositation of the earliest 
of these tertiary groups. Large portions of Sweden, 
Finland, Lapland, Turkey, France and Austria, the 
greater part of Prussia and Poland, the whole of 
Denmark, almost the whole of Russia, with part of 
England, have been elevated from beneath the ocean, 
during the period in question. ‘The proofs of sub- 
mergence are unequivocal, for the area described, is 
now covered by deposites, containing the fossil re- 
mains of animals, which could only have lived un- 
der water. The species, moreover, of the marine 
testacea, found in the oldest of these formations, 
cannot be deemed very remote, geologically speak- 
ing, for a proportion of more than three in a hun- 
dred of the fossils has been identified with species 
now living. The elevation, too, of the extensive 
districts mentioned, had been by no means sudden. 
Evidence has been obtained, which renders it prob- 
able, that there have been at least twelve different 
periods of elevation, affecting the strata of Eu- 
rope.* 


* M. Elie de Beanmont. 
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THE DELUGE. 


The proofs which we have just stated, of the el- 
evation of land, naturally lead to the consideration 
of that most interesting portion of the Scripture his- 
tory—the deluge. With the earlier geologists, this 
miraculous cataclysm was made the scape-goat on 
all occasions, when they were called upon to ex- 
plain geological phenomena. According to them, 
the deluge levelled mountains and excavated valleys. 
They ascribed to it all the disruptions and contor- 
tions appearing in strata, and avowed that the shells 
discovered upen the loftiest mountains were depos- 
ited there by its waters. The argument derived 
from the shells is the most common, and the most 
easily controverted. Had these shells been left 
there by a flood, which lasted not many days, they 
would have been found upon the surface only, and 
not regularly distributed, but washed into heaps in 
the crevices and hollows. But this is not the case. 
They are found deposited regularly, and not on the 
surface merely, but in the deeply stratified beds, 
which form these mountainous masses, and must 
have taken ages to accumulate. They also occur 
in the same circumstances of quiet deposition, 
in which shells are found at present in the beds 
of our seas and rivers. Of course the natural and 
only rational hypothesis is, that these were depos- 
ited in the bed of the ocean; and were subsequent- 
ly raised to their present elevation, along with the 
strata in which they are enclosed. 

The theorists to whom we have alluded, point also 
to immense excavations of valleys, and portions of 
mountains rent and hollowed out, which, they say, 
were caused by the waters of the deluge. Such 
effects, if caused by water at all, (which we are far 
from admiiting,) must have been affected by that el- 
ement in a state of violent motion. ‘There must 
have been the action of strong and unnatural forces 
of currents. But we are not entitled to suppose, 
that any such effects either accompanied the increase 
or the diminution of the waters of the deluge. In 
truth, until it can be explained in what manner the 
deluge was brought about, we are not entitled to as- 
cribe to it any existing phenomena. We are not 
warranted to deduce conclusions where the premises 
are involved in obscurity. 

Some geologists have supposed that that part only 
which was inhabited by man, and not the whole of 
the earth, was covered by the flood; but we may 
reject this theory as inconsistent with the scriptural 
account, the terms of which are express, that “ all 
the high hills that were under the whole heaven 
were covered.” Besides, the contemplated destruc- 
tion of life was intended to include the lower ani- 
mals, which must have been distributed in various 
parts of the earth not occupied by man. We are 
expressly informed, accordingly, that “all flesh died 
that moved upon the earth, both of fowl and of cat- 
tle, and of beast, and every creeping thing.” 

On the supposition that the whole earth was cov- 
ered, it appears to us that this must have been ac- 
complished in one of two ways. It was effected 
either by the elevation of the bottom of the ocean, 
accompanied by a corresponding depression of the 
mountains, thus causing a level surface all over the 
earth, or by an accumulation of water, increasing 
till it covered the highest mountains, while the bed 
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of the ocean and the surface of the earth remained 
unchanged. ‘The first hypothesis is objectionable ; 
lst, because, in reference to natural causes, it is 
contrary to all reason and analogy ; and 2d, because 
we have no evidence that the course of nature was 
departed from, in this particular way, in order to 
produce the effect. We are inclined, therefore, to 
adopt the second theory ; because although contrary 
to the laws of nature, it is in accordance with the 
evidence furnished on Divine authority, that in a 
peculiar way those laws were departed from. ‘* The 
flood,” we are told, “‘ was forty days upon the earth, 
and the waters increased.” Again—‘ ‘lhe waters 
prevailed and were increased greatly, and all the 
high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered. Fifteen cubits upward did the waters pre- 
vail, and the mountains were covered.” ‘This lan- 
guage is inconsistent with the idea of any mere 
change of surface, and express mention is made of 
an “increase” of water suflicient to cover the then 
elevated parts of the earth. If the cataclysm was 
caused by a change in the arrangement of strata 
producing a level, there would have been no occa- 
sion for an increase of water; neither would we 
have been told that the Aigh hills were covered, or 
afterward, on the decrease. of the waters, that “in 
the tenth month, in the first day of the month, were 
the tops of the mountains seen.”t 

But an interesting question immediately presents 
itself. Whence was derived this immense mass of 
water? The only answer is, We cannot tell. It 
did not come from the interiour of the earth; for 
we know that the mean density of our globe in- 
creases to the centre. Nor could it come from our 
own atmosphere. We agree with Mr. Lyell in re- 
garding the deluge of Scripture as a great and pecu- 
liar catastrophe, accomplished by miraculous means, 
and not referable to any natural causes. It was 
easy for Him who says and it is done, to make use 
of other than natural instruments. He might have 
called waters from a thousand distant planets, and 
returned them to their source again, when the ends 
of his providence were accomplished. 

There is abundant evidence in various parts ot 
the world of repeated floods, and of some of them 
producing very great changes. But such changes 
are much more likely to have been produced by par- 
tial inundations, as the bursting of elevated lakes, 
or the effects of volcanoes and earthquakes, or 
otherwise, than by a universal deluge, when, as the 
waters rose gradually, so they would gradually and 
equally subside. It is the safest way on all occa- 
sions to refer natural phenomena to natural causes, 
particularly where, as in the present case, these are 
much more likely to have produced the effects spo- 
ken of. 


AGE OF THE WORLD. 


There are some people. as already hinted, who, 
without bestowing on the subject the slightest study 
or attention, denounce the doctrines of geology as 
striking at the root of revelation. Such attacks 


+ It is by no means certain, however, that the terms in Gen- 
esis are used in a strictly astronomical and universal sense, or 
that we are required to admit the entire universality of the flood 
over the whole face of the globe; and on this point, we believe 
theologians are not agreed. ° 
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were not so much to be wondered at in the earlier |to keep in view; because the advocates of limited 
history of the science ; because, till within a very | duration assert, that the course of nature was alto- 
late period, geology was nothing more than a collec- | gether different a few thousand years ago from what 
tion of conflicting theories. Latterly a more philo- | it is at present, and that the action of the causes 
sophical spirit has prevailed, and geologists, by mu- | then in operation greatly exceeded in intensity the 
tual consent, have exchanged the unprofitable em- | action of the same causes in our own day. On this 
ployment of controversy for the more useful task of | assertion their theory hangs ; for in no other way 
investigating facts. ‘The result has been what might | do they pretend to account for the phenomena ex- 
have been expected. More light has been thrown | hibited in the crust of the globe. But the assertion 
on the science during the present century than du-|is gratuitous—contrary to analogy—and not only 
ring the whole of its previous history, and although | unsupported by, but in direct opposition to, the evi- 
much remains to be done before a complete and ac- | dence afforded by the phenomena themselves. 
curate theory of the earth can be established, yet} There are no series of rocks to which we can 
sufficient data have been acquired to demonstrate | turn, where we shall not find striking proofs of the 
the untenable nature of many of the older dogmas. | lapse of long periods of time. Let us compare, for 
Of the inferences deduced from ascertained phe-| example, the trifling extent of recent deposites of 
nomena, one of the most important, and one on which | shells—not amounting perhaps to an inch or two 
all scientifick geologists are now at one, is, that the|in a century—with the extent of older deposites 
deposition of the older strata, and the introduction |formed by the same means. The entire substance 
of animal and vegetable life upon the earth, must be | of some of the most extensive strata is composed of 
assigned to a date long anterior to the creation of | myriads of shells, among which the presence of 
man ; and in this conclusion we can see nothing re- | countless multitudes of unbroken corallines and of 
pugnant to the literal terms of the Mosaick ac- | fragile shells, having their most delicate spines still 
count. attached and undisturbed, shows that the animals 
“ Those rocks,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ which stand | which formed them lived and died on the spot, and 
forth in the order of their formation, and are each | that the stratum was formed not rapidly or suddenly, 
imprinted with their own peculiar fossil remains, | but by a slow and gradual process. The whole of 
have been termed the archives of nature, where she | the chalk formation, the average thickness of which 
hath recorded the changes that have taken place in| has been estimated at one thousand feet, is entirely 
the history of the globe. ‘They are made to serve | the result of marine shells, which, in the long course 
the purpose of scrolls or inscriptions, in which one | of ages, have been gradually consolidated with little 
might read of those great steps and successions by | intermixture of foreign matter; and the greater part 
which the earth has been brought to its present | of the limestone rocks is referable to a similar cause. 
state. And should these archives of nature be but} ‘Thus “ many extensive plains and massive mount- 
truly deciphered, we are not afraid of their being | ains form, as it were, the great charnel-house of pre- 
confronted with the archives of revelation. It is | ceding generations, in which the petrified eruvie of 
unmanly to blink the approach of light, from what-| extinct races of animals and vegetables are piled 
ever quarter of observation it may fall upon us—and | into stupendous monuments of the operations of life 
those are not the best friends of Christianity who|and death during almost immeasurable periods of 
feel either dislike or alarm when the torch of science | past time.”t 
or the torch of history is held up to the Bible. For| Again, when we examine the shelly deposites of 
ourselves, we are not afraid when the eye of an/|the tertiary formations, the results are equally con- 
intrepid, if it be only of a sound philosophy, scruti-|clusive. We have already had occasion to advert 
nizes, however jealously, all its pages. We have |to the shells of these deposites, in speaking of the 
no dread of any apprehended conflict between the | comparative age of rocks, We have seen that there 
doctrines of scripture and the discoveries of science, | are four distinct periods comprehended in the tertiary 
persuaded as we are, that whatever story the geolo- | series, each distinguished by its own peculiar fos- 
gists of our day shall find to be engraved on the vol-|sils, and evidencing the lapse of long periods of 
ume of nature, it will only the more accredit that|time between each formation; and that in Sicily, 
story which is graven on the volume of revelation.”* | portions of the pliocene, or latest formation, rise in 
Adopting as the basis of our investigation the | mountains to the height of two thousand feet. The 
principles thus soundly and eloquently laid down, | most ancient records of history contain no notice of 





let us inquire whether geologists have “ truly deci- 
phered” the archives of nature in assigning groups 
of rocks and genera of animals to a date long ante- 
ror to the period when man first became an inhab- 
itant of this earth. It would occupy volumes to 
state in detail all the evidences derived from a study 
of the stratified rocks, by which we are compelled 
to come to an affirmative conclusion in this inquiry. 
It may be observed in the outset, that in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, we are bound to assume, 
that the same laws which govern nature now, are 
those by which she was governed a thousand or ten 
thousand years ago. ‘This principle it is important 











* Natural Theology, vol. i. p. 247. 





any important change in that country, far less of the 
elevation of such a mountain from the bed of the 
ocean ; and there can be but one opinion, that, at 
least as early as the time of our first parents, it 
stood as it stands at present. But if to the age of 
these more recent strata, we add the eocene and 
miocene periods of the tertiary rocks—both which 
include extensive formations—and the whole of the 
secondary and transition rocks, including the coal- 
fields, the limestone, the sandstone and the slate ; 
and add to all these, again, the time required for the 
deposition of the whole of the primary series, com- 
prehending the immense masses of gneiss, and mi- 





* Dr. Buckland. Bridgewater Treatise, vol. I. p. 112. 
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ca-slate, and quartz, and hornblende, and primary | the waters: for the plants were made on the third 


limestone, we will not believe that any one acquaint- 
ed with the first rudiments of the science will ven- 


elapsed since the earliest of these rocks was de- 
posited. 

The formation of the coal-series alone must have 
occupied a space of time, in comparison with which 
the date of man’s creation is but as yesterday. A 
very sound geologist has calculated, that the coal- 
series of Newcastle, with its accompanying strata, 
must have required for its production a period of at 
least two hundred thousand years. But, supposing 
his calculation not to be sufficiently guarded, let us 
deduct a hundred thousand, or a hundred and fifty 
thousand years, and what a vast period still remains 
for a single series of rocks—a series forming but a 
small portion of the whole strata which compose the 
crust of the earth. 

The same results follow the examination of every 
other formation ; and when we observe in each the 
accumulation of the remains of animals and plants 
quietly reposing in the places where they lived and 
died—commencing with genera now wholly un- 
known, which again disappear, and are succeeded 
by genus after genus, each differing altogether from 
the other; while stratum, in like manner, succeeds 
stratum, and one series of rocks follows another 
series, all deposited, as the imbedded fossils prove, 
by a slow and regular process, similar in all respects 
to the formations going on under our own eye, we can 
come to no conclusion but this, that many"thousands 
—it may be millions—of years have rolled over this 
planet since the commencement of the primary 
rocks. What the precise time is which has elapsed, 
it would be as idle to inquire, as it is impossible to 
tell, though no doubt every new discovery in the 
organick world will throw additional light on the 
subject. It is evident that very long periods have 
elapsed. 

It now remains to inquire how the history thus 
deeply “ engraven on the volume of nature,” can be 
reconciled with that which is recorded by the in- 
spired historian ; to inquire, rather, whether we can 
reconcile it; for it would be presumptuous indeed 
to infer inconsistencies, because creatures with fac- 
culties so limited as ours cannot solve the difficul- 
ty—creatures who cannot explain our own consti- 
tution, nor account for one of ten thousand phe- 
nomena occurring daily before us in the present 
economy of the material world. 

There are only two theories on this subject de- 
serving any attention, According to the first of 
these, the “days” mentioned in the Mosaick accoant 


do not mean literal days of twenty-four hours, bu’) era. 


successive ages of indefinite extent. 


day, while the fishes and birds were not made until 


| the fifth, nor the reptiles and insects till the sixth 
ture to affirm, that only six thousand years have | 
the earliest remains of vegetation, we also find the 


day. But in the transition rocks, where we find 


remains of sharks and other fishes of extinct genera, 
together with encrinites, sponges, and other marine 
animals. Again, reptiles and insects appear as early 
as the birds, or indeed, in older strata, whereas, ac- 
cording to the theory under notice, we should not 
find them till long afterward. And finally, accord- 
ing to the same theory, we should find the remains 
of man in the secondary rocks, for he was created 
in the same day with the reptiles; but in point of 
fact, no fossil remains of man have ever been found 
in any strata, even the latest, although his bones are 
as well fitted for preservation, as those of any other 
animal; and from his habits his remains would be 
even more likely to be found fossil than theirs—an 
unequivocal proof of his recent origin. 

Besides all this, although it is true that the word 
translated ‘‘ day,” does in some parts of the Scrip- 
tures imply a long period of time, yet in the chapter 
before us, it cannot be so rendered without doing 
violence to the text. The expression, “the eve- 
ning and the morning,” as well as the subsequent 
appointment of one day in seven to be observed 
weekly—because “in six days” the Lord completed 
the work of creation—plainly limits the day to one 
of twenty-four hours. 

The other theory referred to, which appears to 
come nearest the truth, assumes the six days to have 
been of the ordinary length; but holds that, subse- 
quently to the formation of the earth, and previously 
to the first day of the Mosaick history, a long unde- 
fined period elapsed, during which all those strata 
were formed, and those plants and animals lived, of 
the existence of which, previously to our own epoch, 
there is such unequivocal evidence—and that the 
creation mentioned, as having been accomplished 
during the six days of scripture, was that of the 
plants and animals of our present system—a re- 
newal, in short, of animal and vegetable life, and a 
preparation of the earth for the reception of man. 
If it be objected, that certain existing genera of 
plants and animals are analogous, and some species 
identical with those of the former systems ; it may 
be answered, that in renewing and repeopling the 
earth, the Creator may have thought fit, for wise and 
good reasons, to observe the same order, and the 
same laws, which had existed in the antechaotick 
ages. Geology affords evidence, of not one, but 
many great revolutions, in which entire races have 
perished, and made way for others of different gen- 
But we generally find that the latter are, in 


The advocatr/s/‘any respects analogous to those which they have 


of this opinion, among other arguments jn suyyart u'// displaced, and the same law appears to have been 


it, refer to the succession of organick remairs, fo/c2/,/ 


observed in the last of these great renewals, with 


in the different strata, as corresponding with ‘1; { one prominent exception—namely, man. 


Mosaick account of the order of creation ; bat we dy 
not think they are borne out by the facts. The ‘)- 
lowing was the order of creation as it rezaw!s * ‘se 
organick world. 1. Trees and plants. 2. lirties 
and birds. 3. Land animals, including reptues and 
insects. 4. Man. Now according to the hypothe- 
sis stated, a long period must have elapsed during 
which the earth was covered with vegetation, but 


This theory may, we conceive, be reconciled to the 
sacred history, without any violence to the original. 
We are not told that the heavens and the earth were 
created on the first day. The history says, that “in 
the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” This appears to be the grand announce- 
ment of the original creation, as distinct from the 
six days work next described. The earth, in truth, 


without any living creature existing upon it, or in| is expressly recognised as existing in a particular 
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state, previous to the first dav :—‘ The earth was 
without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” We are therefore entitled to as- 
sume that a period did elapse between the creation 
of the earth and the first day of the Mosaick account. 
We are not told how long that period was. It may 
have been millions of ages,and may have witnessed 
thousands of successive creations. ‘The Bible was 
given to us, only as a history of our own age. It 
was not designed to be a record of physical events 
at all; and if the natural phenomena of our present 
system are not explained, there is little wonder that 
we should be left without any information, except 
what is furnished by “ the archives of nature,” of 
events which happened long before. There is noth- 
ing then in the Scripture history inconsistent with 
the theory that animals and plants existed long prior 
to that chaotick state, which immediately preceded 
the work of the six days. 

The principal difficulty occurs in the work of the 
fourth day, on which God is said to have “made 
two great lights, the greater light to rule the day, 
and the lesser light to rule the night ;” because the 
existence of the luxuriant vegetation and various 
tribes of animals of the primordial world, implies 
the presence not only of light but of heat, both which 
must have come from the sun. But the difficulty 
will be found to lie mainly in the terms employed by 
the English translators, for the original is no way 
inconsistent with the idea of the previous existence 
of the sun and moon, but the contrary. The inter- 
pretation of the original as given by Rosenmuller— 
an able German commentator and critick—is very 
satisfactory: ‘This interpretation yields this lit- 
eral sense in our language. ‘ Let the lights in the 
firmament of heaven for dividing between the day 
and the night, be for signs and for seasons, and for 
days and years ; and let them be for lights in the 
firmament of heaven, to give light upon the earth: 
and it was so.” Rosenmuller’s induction from the 
construction of this passage, is, that the narrative in 
these verses respects the determination of the heav- 
enly bodies, to the performance of some certain uses 
to the earth—not to the production of these bodies.”* 

The communication of light and heat to the earth 
from the sun, may have been suspended for a time 
by the intervention of clouds or thick vapour during 
the intermediate state of chaos, causing “ darkness 
upon the face of the deep.” ‘An incipient dis- 
persion of these vapours may have readmitted light 
to the earth upon the first day, whilst the exciting 
cause of light was still obscured; and the further 
purification of the atmosphere upon the fourth day, 
may have caused the sun, and moon, and stars, to 
reappear in the firmament of heaven, to assume 
their new relations to the newly modified earth, and 
to the human race.” ‘The creation of these bodies 
is related in the first verse, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,” meaning etymo- 
logically the higher regions, all that seems above 
the earth and comprehending the siderial systems. 
And it would be contrary not only to the principles 
of astronomy, but to all reason and analogy, to sup- 
pose that previous to the fourth day the earth exist- 
ed by itself in the regions of space, independent of 





* Chalmers’ Natural Theology, vol. i. p. 254. 
t Dr. Buckland. Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. p. 30. 
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the system of which it now forms a part, and before 
those countless hosts of suns and stars, forming 
other planetary systems, were called into existence. 

These are some of the most prominent grounds 
on which it is conceived we are justified in holding 
the theory of the existence of creations previous to 
the days of our first parents, without impugning the 
sacred records. ‘The reasoning may be erroneous, 
but that will not affect the facts pointed out by ge- 
ology ; it will merely add another illustration to a 
fact already well established—namely, the inability 
of finite minds to comprehend and reconcile the 
things of the Infinite. At the same time, the views 
which have been stated have the sanction of men 
whose opinions are entitled to the utmost weight. In 
addition to the authorities already quoted, we may ob- 
serve that Bishop Gleig, though then sceptical as to 
the conclusions deduced from the fossil remains 
found in the ancient strata, yet admitted that “ there 
is nothing in the sacred writings forbidding us to 
suppose that they are the ruins of a former earth.”t 

It has been asked what benefit did man derive 
from these great lapses of time, or why shou!d the 
earth be allowed so long to continue the abode of 
plants only, or of inferiour animals? In answer to 
this question, a thousand instances of actual benefit 
might be cited; but it may be sufficient to remind 
the reader of the great advantage which we derive 
from coal, and lime, and other rocks, which were in 
course of formation during these primordial times. 
It may be objected, that God could have created 
these in a moment. ‘True ;—but was it not equally 
wise and right—more conducive to his own glory, 
and more calculated to excite in us feelings of rev- 
erence and admiration, that he should produce them 
by those slow but beautiful and simple processes, 
which we see still going on under our own eye, in 
the varied field of nature. And what was the lapse 
of ages to Him, with whom a thousand years are as 
one day ? 

In conclusion, we cannot avoid quoting the words 
of another eminent authority—Professor Sedgwick 
—on this very interesting subject: ‘ The Bible 
instructs us, that man and other living things have 
been placed but a few years upon the earth, and the 
physical monuments of the world bear witness to 
the same truth. If the astronomer tells us of myr- 
iads of worlds not spoken of in the sacred records, 
the geologist in like manner proves, (not by argu- 
ments from analogy, but by the incontrovertible evi- 
dence of physical phenomena,) that there were for- 
mer conditions of our planet, separated from each 
other by vast intervals of time, during which man 
and the other creatures of his own date had noc 
been called into being. Periods such as these be- 
long not therefore to the moral history of our race, 
and come neither within the letter nor the spirit of 
revelation. Between the first creation of the earth, 
and that day in which it pleased God to place man 
upon it, who shall dare to define the interval? On 
this question, scripture is silent; but that silence 
destroys not the meaning of those physical monu- 
ments of his power, that God has put before our 
eyes, giving us, at the same time, faculties whereby 
we may interpret them and comprehend their mean- 
ing.” 


% Stackhouse’s Bible by Bishop Gleig, 1816, pp. 6, 7. 
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FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVING. 


Encravinc is the art of representing, by means of 
lines and points produced on a metallick surface by 
eutting or corrosion, the figures, lights, and shades 
of objects, in order to multiply them by means of 
printing. The engraver is to the painter what the 
translator is to the author. As it is impossible to 
give a spirited translation of a work of genius with- 
out a portion of the author’s fire, so it is essential to 
a good engraver that he should feel and understand 
the character of his original, and be initiated into 
the secrets of drawing, that his copy may be at once 
correct and spirited. 

The art of engraving on copper was invented in 
Europe in the first half of the fifteenth century. 
The Chinese seem to have been acquainted with it 
long before. ‘The Dutch, the Italians, and the Ger- 
mans, compete for the honour of its invention in Eu- 
rope. It is known that the art was exercised by 
the Italian Finiguerra, as early as 1460. ‘The in- 
ventors of it were the goldsmiths, who were in the 
habit of making devices on their wares ; and these, 
being often executed with much elegance, excited 
the desire to multiply copies by transferring them to 
paper. Engraving differs from printing in having 
its subjects cut into a hard surface, instead of being 
raised above it, as is the case with types and wood- 
cuts. Many metais and alloys have been employed 
for the purpose of engraving. ‘The most common is 
copper, which is soft enough to be cut when cold, 
and hard enough to resist the action of the press. 

We shall now proceed to explain the methods of 
executing different descriptions of engraving. ‘The 
graver, an instrument of steel, is principally used in 
engraving On copper; it is square for cutting of 
broad lines, and lozenge for the finest, and must be 
tempered to that exact state, which will prevent the 
point from breaking or wearing by its action on the 
metal. The graver is inserted in a handle of hard 
wood, resembling a pear with a longitudinal slice 
cut off, which is to enable the artist to use it as flat 
on the plate as his fingers and thumb will permit. 
This instrument is used for removing the imperfec- 
tions discoverable in etchings, and exclusively in 
engraving writing. In working, this instrument is 
held in the palm of the hand, and pushed forward so 
as to cut out a portion of the copper ‘The scraper 
is a long, triangular piece of steel, tapering gradual- 
ly from the handle to the point; the three edges 
produced by this form, being sharpened on the oil- 
stone, are used for scraping off the roughness occa- 
sioned by the graver, and erasing erroneous lines. 
The burnisher is a third instrument of steel; hard, 
round, and highly polished, for rubbing out punctures 
or scratches in the copper. ‘The oil-stone has been 
already mentioned. ‘To these may be added the 
needle, or dry point, for etching, and making those 
extremely fine lines, which cannot be made with 
the graver. It is held in the fingers in the same 
way as apenor pencil. Various kinds of varnish, 
resin, wax, charcoal, and mineral acids are also em- 
ployed in different parts of the operation, according 
to the subject, and the style of engraving which is 
adopted. ‘The first which we shall describe is 
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Line Engraving. To trace the design intended 


for engraving accurately on the plate, it is usual to 
heat the latter sufficiently to melt white wax, with 
which it must be covered equally and thin, and suf- 
fered to cool; the drawing is then copied in out- 
lines, with a black-lead pencil, on paper, which is 
laid with the pencilled side upon the wax, and the 
back rubbed gently with the burnisher, which will 
transfer the lead to the wax. 
be traced, with an etching needle, through the wax 
on the copper, when, on wiping it clean, it will ex- 
hibit all the outlines ready for the graver. 
ble intended for engraving on should be perfectly 
steady. 
with such steadiness and skill, as to prevent the end 
of the line from being stronger and deeper than the 
commencement ; and sufficient space must be left 
between the lines to enable the artist to make those 
stronger, gradually, which require it. 


The design must next 


The ta- 


Great care is necessary to carry the hand 


The roughness or burr occasioned by the graver 


must be removed by the scraper, the lines filled by 
the oil-rubber, and the surface of the copper cleans- 
ed, in order that the progress of the work may be 
ascertained. 
slipping of the graver beyond the boundary required, 
or lines are found to be placed erroneously, they are 
to be effaced by the burnisher, which leaving deep 
indentings, these must be levelled by the scraper, 
rubbed with charcoal and water, and finally polished 
lightly with the burnisher. 
light of the day causes a glare upon the surface of 
the copper, hurtful and dazzling to the eyes, it is 


If any accident should occur, by the 


As the uninterrupted 


customary to engrave beneath the shade of silk-pa- 
per, stretched on a square frame, which is placed 
reclining, toward the room, near the sill of a win- 
dow. Such are the directions and means to be em- 
ployed in engraving historical subjects ; indeed, the 
graver is equally necessary for the remedying of 
imperfections in etching ; to which must be added 
the use of the dry point in both, for making the 
faintest shades in the sky, architecture, drapery, 
water, &c., &c. 

Stippling. The second mode of engraving is 
that called stippling, or engraving in dots. This 
resembles the last-mentioned method in its process- 
es, except that, instead of lines, it is finished by 
minute points or excavations in the copper. ‘These 
punctures, when made with the dry point, are circu- 
lar: when made with the graver, they are rhomboid- 
al or triangular. The variations and progressive 
magnitude of these dots give the whole effect to 
stippled engraving. ‘This style of work is always 
more slow, laborious, and, of course, more expensive, 
than engraving in lines. It has, however, some ad- 
vantages, in the softness and delicacy of its lights 
and shades, and :-pproaches nearer to the effect of 
painting than the preceding method. A more expe- 
ditious way of 'nultiplying the dots has been con- 
trived in the it.:trament called a roullette, a toothed 
wheel, fixed to * sandle, which, by being rolled for- 
cibly along the vopper, produces a row of indenta- 
tions. This me.hod, however, is less manageable 
than the other, and generally produces a stiff effect. 

Engraving of Mezzotintos differs entirely from the 
manner above described. This method of produ- 
cing prints, which resemble drawings in India ink, is 
said by Evelyn, in his history of chalcography, to 
have been discovered by Prince Rupert. Some ac- 
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counts say that he learned the art from an oflicer 
named Siegen, or Sichem, in the service of Hesse 
Cassel. It was, some years past, a very favourite 
way of engraving portraits and historical subjects ; 
of the former, the large heads of Fry are of superi- 
our excellence. The tools required for this easy 
and rapid mode of proceeding are, the grounding- 
tool, the scraper, and the burnisher. 

The copper-plate should be prepared as if intend- 
ed for the graver, and laid flat upon a table, with a 
piece of flannel spread under it, to prevent the plate 
from slipping ; the grounding-tool is then held per- 
pendicularly on it, and rocked with moderate pres- 
sure backward and forward, till the teeth of the 
tool have equally and regularly marked the copper 
from side to side ; the operation is afterward ropeat- 
ed from end to end, and from each corner to the 
Opposite ; but it is necessary to observe, that the 
tool must never be permitted to cut twice in the 
same place ; by this means the surface is converted 
into a rough chaos of intersections, which, if cover- 
ed with ink and printed, would present a perfectly 
black impression upon the paper. ‘This is the most 
tedious part of the process. ‘The rest, to a skilful 
artist, is much easier than line engraving or stippling. 
It consists in pressing down or rubbing out the 
roughness of the plate, by means of the burnisher 
and scraper, to the extent of the intended figure, ob- 
literating the ground for lights, and leaving it for 
shades. Where astrong light is required, the whole 
ground is erased. For a medium light, it is moder- 
ately burnished, or partially erased. For the deep- 
est shades, the ground is left entire. 

Care is taken to preserve the insensible grada- 
tions of light and shade, upon which the effect and 
harmony of the piece essentially depend. Engrav- 
ing in mezzotinto approaches more nearly to the effect 
of oil-paintings than any other species. It is well 
calculated for the representation of obscure pieces, 
such as night scenes, &c. ‘The principal objec- 
tion to the method is, that the plates wear out speedi- 
ly under the press, and, of course, yield a compara- 
tively small number of impressions. 

Etching. Of engravings which require the aid of 
aquafortis, the principal is etching. He that would 
excel in this branch of the arts must be thoroughly 
acquainted with drawing. The ground used in etch- 
ing is a combination of asphaltum, gum mastick, and 
virgin wax. ‘The proportions of the ingredients 
should be obtained by experiment. ‘The copper- 
plate is hammered to a considerable degree of hard- 
ness, polished as if intended for the graver, and 
heated over a charcoal fire; the ground is then 
rubbed over it, till every part is thinly and equally 
varnished. ‘The varnish is then blackened by the 
smoke of a lamp, that the operator may see the 
progress and state of his work. The next object is 
to transfer the design to the ground, which may be 
done by drawing it on thin white paper with a black- 
lead pencil, and having it passed through the copper- 
plate printer’s rolling press ; the lead will be con- 
veyed firmly to the ground, which will appear in 
perfect outlines on removing the paper. 

Another method is, to draw the design reversed 


from the original: rub the back with powdered | 


white chalk, and, laying-it on the ground, trace the 
lines through with a blunt point; this operation re- 
quires much precaution, or the point will cut the 
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ground. After the plate is prepared, the operator, 
supporting his hand on a ruler, begins his drawing, 
taking care always to reach the copper. Every 
line must be kept distinct, throughout the plate, and 
the most distant should be closer and more regular 
than those in the foreground, and the greater the 
depth of shade, the broader and deeper must the 
lines be made. When the etching of the plate is 
completely finished, the edges of it must be surround- 
ed by a high border of wax, so well secured that 
water will not penetrate between the plate and it. 


The best aquafortis must then be diluted with wa- 


ter, and poured upon the plate, which undergoes a 


chymical action wherever it has been laid bare by 


the needle, while the remainder of the surface is 


defended by the varnish. ‘The bubbles of fixed air, 


and the. saturated portions of metal, are carefully 
brushed away with a feather. After the operator 
thinks the acid has acted long enough, he pours off, 
and examines the. plate. If the light shades are 
found to be sufficiently bit in, they are covered with 
varnish, or stopped out. ‘The biting is then continu- 
ed for the second shades, which are next stopped 
out: and so on. After the process is completed, 
the varnish is melted and wiped off, the plate clean- 
ed with oil of turpentine, and any deficiencies in 
the lines remedied with the graver. As the acid 
cannot be made to act with perfect regularity, etch- 
ings will always be rough in comparison with line 
engravings. ‘This very circumstance, however, fits 
etching for the representation of coarse objects in 
nature, such as trunks of trees, broken ground, &c., 
especially onalarge scale. In landscape engraving, 
we generally find a mixture of methods, the coarser 
parts being etched, the more delicate cut with a 
graver. Letters and written characters are mostly 
cut, and seldom etched. 

Steel Engraving was introduced by Mr. Perkins. 
The steel plate is softened by being deprived of a 
part of its carbon ; the engraving is then made, and 
the plate hardened again by the restoration of the 
carbon. The great advantage of steel plates consists 
in their hardness, by which they are made to yield 
an indefinite number of impressions; whereas a 
copper-plate wears out after two or three thousand 
impressions, and even much sooner if the engraving 
be fine. An engraving on asteel plate may be 
transferred, in relief, to a softened steel cylinder by 
pressure ; this cylinder, after being hardened, may 
again transfer the design, by being rolled upon a 
fresh steel plate ; thus the design may be multiplied 
at pleasure. Steel plates may also be etched. 

Engraving on Precious Stones is accomplished 
with the diamond or emery. The diamond possess- 
es the peculiar property of resisting every body in 
nature, and, though the hardest of all stones, it may 
be cut by a part of itself, and polished by its own 
particles. In orderto render ihis splendid substance 
fit to perform the operations of the tool, two rough 
diamonds are cemented to the ends of the same num- 
ber of sticks, and rubbed together till the form is 
obtained for which they are intended ; the powder 
thus produced is preserved, and used for polishing 
them in a kind of mill furnished with a wheel of 
iron ; the diamond is then secured in a brazen dish, 
and the dust, mixed with olive oil, applied; the 
wheel is set in motion, and the friction occasions the 
polished surface so necessary to give the Inetre due 
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effect. Other stones, as rubies, topazes, and sap- 
phires, are cut into various angles on a wheel of 
copper ; andthe material for polishing those is trip- 
oli diluted with water. 

A leaden wheel, covered with emery mixed with 
water, is preferred for the cutting of emeralds, ame- 
thysts, hyacinths, agates, granites, &c., &c.; and 
they are polished on a pewter wheel with tripoli ; 
opal, lapis lazuli, &c., are polished on a wheel made 
of wood. Contrary to the method used by persons 
who turn metals, in which the substance to be 
wrought is fixed in the lathe, turned by it, and the 
tool held te the substance, the engraver of the crys- 
tal, lapis lazuli, d&c., fixes his tools in the lathe, and 
holds the precious stone to them, thus forming va- 
ses, or any other shape, by interposing diamond dust 
mixed with oil, or emery and water, between the 
tool and the substance, as often as it is dispersed 
by the rotary motion of the former. 

The engraving of armorial bearings, single fig- 
ures, devices, &c., on any of the above stones, after 
they are polished, is performed through the means 
of a small iron wheel, the ends of the axis of which 
are received within two pieces of iron, in a perpen- 
dicular position, that may be closed, or otherwise, 
as the operation requires ; the tools are fixed to one 
end of the axis, and screwed firm; the stone to be 
engraved is then held to the tool, the wheel set in 
motion by the foot, and the figure gradually formed. 
The material of which the tools are made is gener- 
ally iron, and sometimes brass: some are flat, like 
chisels, gouges, ferules, and others have circular 
heads. After the work is finished, the polishing is 
done with hair brushes fixed on wheels and tripoli. 

Engraving in Wood has been practised for sever- 
al centuries, and originally with tolerable success ; 
it languished for a great part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but revived toward the close, and is still prac- 
tised in a manner which reflects credit on the inge- 
nuity of the age. ‘The lines, instead of being cut 
into the substance, are raised, like the letters of 
printing types, and printed in, the same manner. 
The wood used for this purpose is box, which is 
preferred for the hardness and closeness of its texture. 
The surface must be planed smooth, and the design 
drawn on it with a black-lead pencil ; the graver is 
then used, the finer excavations from which are in- 
tended for white interstices between the black lines 
produced by leaving the box untouched, and the great- 
est lights are made by cutting away the wood en- 
tirely, of the intended form, length, and breadth ; 
but the deepest shades require no engraving. Much 
of the beauty of this kind of engraving depends upon 
the printing. Wood engraving has now attained a 
very high degree of excellence in this country. 

Wood engravings have this advantage, that they 
may be inserted in a page of common types, and 
printed without separate expense. They are very 
durable, and may be multiplied by the process of 
stereotyping. 

Coloured Engravings. Coloured engravings are 
variously executed. ‘The most common are printed 
in black outline, and afterward painted separately 
in water-colours. Sometimes a surface is produced 
by aquatinta, or stippling, and different colours ap- 
plied in printing to different parts, care being taken 
to wipe off the colours in opposite directions, that 


most perfect, as well as most elaborate productions, 
are those which are first printed in colours and 
afterward finished by hand. 


BURDELL ON THE TEETH. 


“OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRUCTURE, PHYSIOL- 
OGY, ANATOMY, AND DISEASES OF THE TEETH.” 


Tue Messrs. Burdell, Dentists in the city of New 
York, have recently published a thin octavo volume 
of the above title, calculated to communicate popular 
information on the subjects discussed, and to guard 
the publick against quackery and imposition. 

We recommend this book to all who care to 
know how to preserve their teeth, as well as to those 
who would avoid guackery in the treatment of their 
teeth when diseased. 

We shall make several extracts from this work, 
and use some of the engravings illustrating the sub- 
ject, for which we are indebted to the authors. 

Drs. Burdell attribute most of the diseases of the 
teeth to the use of animal food and hot drinks, and 
maintain their position by the following array of 
facts :— 

‘* How is it generally with those who come nearest 
to the natural diet of man? The North American 
Indians, who are constantly in the habit of inter- 
course with the whites, suffer occasionally from ca- 
rious teeth; but those who live more nearly in e 
state of nature, are less subject to these evils. While 
those who subsist on corn, fruits, and above all, who 
do not abuse themselves by taking hot drinks, have 
remarkably fine teeth. 

“The southern negroes, also, whose diet is muck. 
more vegetable than that of the whites, are remark- 
able for the whiteness and regularity of their teeth 
which, generally speaking, are free from tartar and 
decay. But if one of these negroes comes to the 
north, and enters into the service of some of our 


wealthy families, and indulges in all the luxurious “ 


living of the present age, the healthy and natural 
condition of his teeth is soon changed. 

‘ During a short residence in the West Indies, my 
attention was particularly directed to this subject ; 
and the condition of the teeth of slaves in those 
islands confirmed my previous opinions. 

*‘ But perhaps one of the most striking proofs of the 
position I take is to be drawn from the effects which 
a deviation from the natural food has upon the lower 
orders of animals. 

“The annexed drawing exhibits a portion of the 
jaw of a cow which has fed upon natural food. It will 
be observed that the teeth are perfectly healthy, and 
the enamel sound—the alveolar processes are not 
diseased ; there is no accumulation of tartar between 
these teeth, but they are firm and white. I next 
present a specimen from my cabinet of a different 
character. 

“The animal from which this latter drawing is 
taken, is about the same age as the preceding ; but 
instead of being kept upon the natural food, the ani- 
mal was fed on what is called ‘still slops,’ which 


‘hey may not interfere with each other. But the| were received hot from an adjacent distillery. Here 
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Teeth of a cow fed on artificial diet. 


it will be seen, first, that the whiteness of the teeth 
is gone,—in other words, they have lost their enam- 
el. In fact, the teeth at each side of the jaw are the 
only ones on which any enamel can be seen. Nor 
is the decay confined to the enamelled portion ; even 
the bony part of the teeth has suffered ; these teeth 
are evidently smaller than those in the preceding 
plate, although the jaw is of the same size. Caries 
also has affected them, as can be easily seen by ob- 
serving the black spots in the teeth. ‘The alveolar 
processes likewise have taken part in the disease ; 
ulcers have formed at the roots of these teeth, the 
portion of bone opposite these roots has become af- 
fected and has broken off, and one of the teeth is 
also gone. 

“In the specimen last presented, many of the in- 
terstices were filled with tartar, which was removed 
before the above drawing was made, to show the 
natural state of the teeth themselves. It may be said 
this is only a single specimen; but such is not the 
fact. I have examined several large milk farms 
around New York, from which the city is supplied 
with milk. In most of these, ‘still slops’ are 
used as food for the cows; each cow consumes 
about thirty gallons daily, and wherever these slops 
are used, the teeth of these animals are more or less 
affected. 

“Those kept near a distillery, and where the food 
is furnished to them hot, exhibit more marks of de- 
cay than those kept at a greater distance, where the 
still slops are of course cooler before the animal is 
fed on them. 

“I might extend these remarks much farther, but 
my limits do not permit. I will conclude this por- 


Vor. VI.—9 


tion of my physiological remarks, by saying—1st, 
that I consider it proved that man is naturally a fru- 
givorous animal ; 2d, that the teeth suffer in a pecu- 
liar manner from the indiscriminate use of different 
articles of food, and particularly from taking these 
articles while they are hot. In fact, that while ca- 
ries and tartar affect the teeth of those who live in 
an artificial manner, we have every reason for sup- 
posing that the teeth of those who would content 
themselves to live on natural food, would escape 
these evils. If this be true, the use of the tooth- 
brush, and of all tooth-powders, might readily be 
dispensed with, as there would be. no formation of 
tartar on the teeth. Hence it will be seen, that the 
use of tooth-powders is merely to counteract the 
effect of an unnatural diet. Under a different mode 
of living, too, the numerous dentists who now live 
on the public could readily be dispensed with ; one 
or two would be amply sufficient to repair the acci- 
dents of the teeth which would occur in a city of 
the size of New York. 
“ Such, however, will not be the case.” 





The following chapter is exceedingly curious and 
must have been collected with great labour. 


“ON ANOMALIES OF THE TEETH. 


“] have mentioned the usual time at which the 
teeth appear. Anomalies, however, sometimes oc- 
cur. First, in the number of the teeth ; there ex- 
isting sometimes an excess, and sometimes a defi- 
ciency of teeth in the jaw. It is more common to 
find a deficiency than an excess. 

“ Mr. Fox mentions several cases in which the 
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teeth were entirely deficient. Borelli saw a woman 
who lived to the age of sixty without having a single 
tooth. 

‘“‘ Meckel (whose works have been translated by 
A. Sidney Doane, M. D., of New York) states a 
case where there were only four permanent teeth in 
the upper jaw. In another there was only one in- 
cisor in each jaw. Sabatier also mentions cases in 
which the teeth have not appeared at all. 

“Pliny has mentioned a curious case, which was 
that of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, in whom all the 
crowns or bodies of the teeth were united. Soem- 
mering has, in his cabinet, two teeth united in this 
manner. Lemaire states one instance in which 
there were three accessory teeth engrafted, as it 
were, on the root of an eye-tooth. 

“The period at which the teeth appear varies con- 
siderably. In fact, many instances are recorded 
where children have been born with teeth. On the 
other hand, instances have been known where the 
appearance of the teeth has been delayed for many 
years. Duges saw a case where the teeth were not 
cut till the age of eleven. Smellie mentions many 
instances where they did not appear till much later 
in life. 

‘“‘ Camerarius mentions the case of a Bengalese, 
who cut teeth at the uncommon age of 335 years ; 
(this, however, is very doubtful.) Cases are record- 
ed in the German Ephemerides, of teeth appearing 
in the jaws of an old man 122 years of age, and 
many others of a similar character. Dr. Bessot had 
a patient, a female, in her 98th year, who cut 
twelve double teeth, mostly in the lower jaw. Dr. 
Hunter knew a case where a complete set of teeth 
m each jaw was reproduced, and the sockets also 
were apparently renewed. 

“Dr. Good once attended a lady who cut several 
straggling teeth at the age of seventy four; and an- 
other remarkable feature attending this case, was. 
that she at the same time recovered her sight to such 
a degree that she was able to dispense with the use 
of spectacles. In another case which fell under his 
notice, Mrs. Hughes, the patient, cut two double 
teeth, and at the same time completely recovered 
her hearing, after having been for some years so 
deaf as to be obliged to feel the clapper of a small 
bell, which was always kept by her, to know wheth- 
er it rung or not. 

“One of the most singular instances of the kind, 
however, is given by Dr. Slade in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1713. ‘The patient was his father. 
When 75 years old, he cut an incisor tooth, which 
he had lost 25 years before ; and at 77, another in- 
cisor was replaced in the same way; thus at 80, he 
had a complete row of teeth. When he was 82, 
they all dropped out successively, and when 84, they 
all successively reappeared ; so that at 85, he had 
still a perfect set of teeth. At the same time his hair| ‘ ‘The white lines from the roots of these teeth are 
changed from a white to a dark hue, and his consti-| twigs or branches of the subdivisions of the fifth 
tution seemed more vigorous and healthy. pair of nerves, as I have heretofore explained. 

“In the Edinburgh Medical commentaries,a case} ‘The general cause of these ulcers is found to 
is mentioned of an individual who, when 60 years | exist in dead teeth or roots, acting as foreign bodies 
old, was entirely toothless ; at this period the gums|in the alveolar sockets ; but from whatever cause 
and jaw bone became very painful, and in the space | they may arise, the progress and effects are invaria- 
of twenty-one days both jaws were furnished with a bly the same; which are, inflammation of the sur- 
complete set of teeth. rounding parts ; swelling of the face und glands of 

“The teeth sometimes appear in other parts than| the neck; pain in the jaw and nerves of the face, 
where they properly belong. They have been seen extending to the ear; and finally exfoliation of the 


in the roof of the mouth, in the palate, and even in 
the gullet. Barnes found one in the orbit of the 
eye. 

ye The teeth often present unusual forms, their roots 
often being hooked and peculiarly fixed in the jaw, 
in which case their extraction should never be at- 
tempted, except by the dentist who has a knowledge 
of the anatomy of the parts. 

“ Dr. Mayo, in his Outlines of Physiology, records 
a case of the irregularity of teeth, several of which 
grew from the jaw with the roots reversed, occupy- 
ing, in natural cases, the places of the crown. The 
skeleton of this subject is preserved in the anatom- 
ical museum of the celebrated Albinus. 

“In Europe, many years since, boys were carried 
round the country as a show, it being pretended that 
they had an iron or a golden tooth. ‘This exhibition 
caused much astonishment among all classes of 
people, and even many men of science were de- 
ceived. 

“‘ Several physiological authors have firmly denied 
that a third set of teeth does ever appear. ‘This is 
unfair, for many modern authors give testimony to 
the reverse. Dr. Bell, of the University of London, 
and a highly-esteemed surgeon and anatomist, saw 
an instance in which four front teeth appeared at the 
age of 80. I have myself witnessed occurrences 
in which teeth have appeared at an advanced age. 
In one case I had inserted several teeth upon a plate 
for a lady aged 35 or 40; after she had worn them 
a few weeks, the gums became much inflamed, and 
she was unable to retain them in her mouth; at the 
expiration of six months from that time, three teeth 
appeared through the gums in different parts of the 
upper jaw.” 















DISEASED TEETH. 


“ The following drawing exhibits the jaws, with 
several of the teeth in a diseased state, as they are 
situated in the maxillary bones,—the fleshy cover- 
ing, or soft parts, being removed to show more ac- 
curately the parts affected. 

‘“‘'The teeth numbered in the plate are all affected 
with caries, which has penetrated to the nerve, with 
the exception of fig. 3, which is in a natural and 
healthy condition. Fig. 1,4, and 7, show the jaw 
and teeth in an incipient stage of disease, the ulcer, 
or abscess having just commenced, and not yet pro- 
gressed as far as the others. 

“Fig. 6 and 9 are equally affected at the roots. 
Fig 6 shows the effect of the ulcer on the jaw after 
along continuance of the disease. Fig. 9 shows 
part of the bone, or alevoli removed, to expose the 
ulcer which has formed at the root. Fig. 8 and 2 
are similarly affected. The bone is removed from 
fig. 5, to show the ulcer when first commencing. 
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Diseased Teeth. 


alveolar processes, where the disease commences. | the inclined plane, and then they descend by gravi- 
These painful symptoms are produced by the efforts | ty; the rapidity of their progress is checked by the 


of nature to separate the dead from the living parts. 
And in extracting from the jaw these decayed and 


weight of the ascending empty wagon, which being 
fastened to the other end of the rope, and moving on 


useless members, we are merely endeavouring to| a parallel railway, but on the same plane, necessa- 


assist nature in accomplishing the necessary work 
which is already begun.” 


MAUCH CHUNK RAILROAD AND COAL-MINE, 


Tue railroad which passes from the coal-mine at 
Mauch Chunk is a very important work. It com- 
mences at the Lehigh river, and ascends at the rate 
of one foot for three and a half of the slant; the 
whole ascent to the top of the promontory is two 
hundred and fifteen feet, and the slant is seven hun- 
dred feet. This part is for the descent of the coal 
wagons from the main railway to the river. There 
is at the top of the hill, a building containing the 
machinery by which the coal wagons are govern- 
ed in their descent. The most important part of it 
is a large cylinder, or drum, revolving horizontally, 
and serving to wind the rope or small cable which 
governs the wagons ; the latter are rolled in*by hand 
from the main railway, and are placed in a correct 
line of direction with the inclined plane, called the 
chute ; this is effected by pushing the wagons upon 
a horizontal circular platform, lying even with the 
floor, and which, by revolving horizontally on a per- 
pendicular axis, instantly brings the wagons into the 
proper position, from which they are launched upon 





rily runs up-hill as rapidly as the loaded wagon runs 
down, and when it arrives at the top it is transferred 
to the upper railway, by turning the circular platform 
in the manner that has been described. Accidents 
have been rare in this descent, but the wagons have 
sometimes deviated or broken loose, and one man 
has been killed. ‘They are now guarded against by 
a very simple, yet ingenious contrivance. The rail- 
way is double until the most rapid part of the de- 
scent is passed, when both ways curve and unite in 
one. Should a wagon then break loose, its momen- 
tum will be so great as to prevent its following the 
curve, and as soon as it reaches this spot it is thrown 
out, overturned, and lodged ona clay bank formed 
for this purpose below. Farther down, a bulwark 
is constructed over-arching the railway, in order to 
intercept the loose coal as it flies from the wagon. 
A key at the proper place makes each wagon take 
its own road on leaving the common one. The de- 
livery of the coal into the arks is effected by a con- 
trivance at once very simple, ingenious, and effectu- 
al. The ark, which is like a large flat-bottomed 
boat, lies in the river, at the foot of the inclined 
plane, and the wagon, on arriving at this point, 
makes a sudden pitch into a downward curve in the 
railway, and a projecting bar that secures the lower 
end of the wagon, which, for this purpose, is hung 
on a horizontal axis, knocks it open, and the coal 
slides down a steep wooden funnel into the ark ; 
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the impulse given to the latter by the falling coal 
causes the boat to recede rapidly from the shore, and 
thus the coal is, without manual labour, spread evenly 
over the bottom of the ark. The arks contain each 
about twelve or thirteen tuns ; there has been a loss 
upon them at the rate of a dollar a ton, and they will 
be discarded as soon as the canal along the Dela- 
ware is finished, and regular canal-boats will be sub- 
stituted. 

The arks are composed chiefly of pine boards, 
put together in ‘cross courses, with straight and 
smooth edges, and joining surfaces, and secured by 
nails. ‘They are made very rapidly, usually the same 
day that they are filled with coal. As they depend 
chiefly for the tightness of these vessels upon the 
accuracy of the joints, there is an ingenious contri- 
vance used here, by which a long joiner’s plane is, by 
a machine, drawn the length of a board at a single 
movement, and unavoidably produces a correct sur- 
face, which, of course, fits another made in the same 
way. When the boards are nailed in their places, 
they are pressed close together by machinery, and 
then the nails are driven. ‘There is also a machine 
for raising the boats from the floor, one edge resting 
upon it, so that the workmen can go under them. 
Although they will be soon disused in this place, 
they may be useful elsewhere, and the ingenious 
contrivances by which they are so rapidly construct- 
ed may be applicable in other cases. 

‘The main railway has only one track, and is nine 
miles long to the mine and eight miles to the high- 
est point ; its branches and side cuts are four miles 
and a half more; it descends at the rate of one hun- 
dred feet in a mile. ‘There are two places for turn- 
ing out, made, as usual, by a curved railroad lying 
against the main one, and forming an irregular seg- 
ment of a circle resting upon its chord. ‘The raii- 
way is of timber, supported by cross pieces of the 
same, and the rail is shod on the upper and inner 
edge with flat bar iron. It was laid down with sur- 
prising rapidity ; for it was actually in use within a 
little more than three months from the time when 
the timber was growing in the forest. 

The mine at Mauch Chunk occupies an area of 
more than eight acres, and the excavation is in plat- 
forms or escarpments, of which there are in most 
places two orthree. The coal is fairly laid open to 
view, and lies in stupendous masses, which are 
worked under the open air, exactly as in a stone 
quarry. The excavaticn being in an angular area, and 
entered at different points by roads cut through the 
soal, in some places quite down to the lowest level, 
it has much the appearance of a vast fort, of which 
the central area is the parade ground, and the upper 
escarpment is the platform for the cannon. ‘The 
greatest ascertained thickness of the coal is stated 
at about fifty-four feet; in one place it is supposed 
to be one hundred feet thick ; but that which is fully 
in view is generally from twelve to twenty or twen- 
ty-five and even sometimes thirty-five feet. Several 
banks of these dimensions are exposed, interrupted 
only by thin seams of slate running parallel with the 
strata. The latter are inclined generally at angles 
from five to fifteen degrees, and they follow, with 
very great regularity, the external form of the moun- 
tain. In some places they are saddle or mantle- 


shaped ; in some positions they and the attendant 


strata are wonderfully contorted, twisted, and broken, 


















and in one place both are in a vertical position, 
while, at a little distance, they return to the general 
arrangement. 


There are railroads leading through the mine, for 


the purpose of conveying the coal to the main road, 
by which it is to pass off by the great railway lead- 
ing to the river; and the refuse coal, rocks, and 
rubbish, are also made to descend in cars, by gravi- 
ty, to the different points by which such materials 
are discharged down the side of the mountain. 
These railways are. continued over the valleys, and 
the rubbish, being thrown down at the end and on 
both sides, has already formed about a dozen artifi- 
cial hills, shaped like a very steep roof, and termi- 
nating almost abruptly in a great descent (hundreds 
of feet) down the mountain. ‘These cars are guided 
each by one man, who, at the proper place, steps 
off, knocks open the end of the car, and thus the 
load falls. 


‘The coal is conveyed to Mauch Chunk village in 


wagons running up the railway. Fourteen of them, 
containing cach one tun and a half of coal, are con- 
nected by iron bars, admitting of a slight degree of 
motion between two contiguous wagons; a single 
man rides in one of the wagons, and a very simple 


contrivance regulates their movement: a perpendic- 


ular lever causes a piece of wood to press against 
the circumference of each wheel on the same side 
of the car, acting both ways from the central point 
between them, so that by increasing the pressure 


the friction retards or stops the motion, and, as all 


the levers are connected by a rope, they are made 


to act in concert. ‘The traveller is much interested 
in seeing the successive groups of wagons moving 
rapidly in procession, and without apparent cause : 
they are heard at a considerable distance, as they 
come thundering along with their dark burdens, and 
give an impression of irresistible energy ; at a suit- 
able distance follows another train, and thus three 
hundred tuns a day, and some days three hundred 
and forty tuns, are regularly discharged into the 
boats as already described. At first they descended 
at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour; but 
they were obliged to reduce the speed, as it injured 
the machines, and by agitating and breaking the coal 
involved the driver in a cloud of black dust. The 
empty wagons are drawn back by mules—fourteen 
wagons to eight mules. T'wenty-eight mules draw 
up forty coal and seven mule wagons, and the ar- 
rangement is so made that the ascending parties 
shall arrive in due season at the proper places for 
turning out. The same applies to the pleasure cars, 
which are allowed to use the railway, only they are 
not allowed to interfere with its proper business ; 
and, should they do it, it would be at their peril, as 
they might be crushed by the momentum of the de- 
scending wagons. When they happen to be out of 
their proper place, the drivers make all possible haste 
to remove them out of the railway track, but they 
carefully avoid these meetings, and they rarely hap- 
pen, unless the cars go out of their proper time. 

The mules ride down the railway ; they are fur- 
nished with provender placed in proper mangers, four 
of them being enclosed in one pen mounted on 
wheels ; and seven of these cars are connected into 
one group, so that twenty-eight mules constitute the 
party, which, with their heads all directed down the 
mountain, and apparently surveying its fine lard- 
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scapes, are seen moving rapidly down the inclined | aborigines, and to have been employed by them as a 
plane with a ludicrous gravity, which, when observ-| remarkable remedy, which they concealed from the 
ed for the first time, proves too much for the se- whites. Be this as it may : the Schooley’s Mountain 
verest muscles. water, is situated in Washington township, nineteen 

‘They readily perform their duty of drawing up| miles northwest of Morristown, and fifty miles from 
the empty cars, but, having once experienced the | the city of New York. The chymical analysis of it 
comfort of riding down, they appear to regard it as a} made by Professor Macneven, my late colleague in 
right, and neither mild nor severe measures, not| Rutger’s Medical College, furnishes an admirable 
even the sharpest whipping can ever induce them | specimen of this species of philosophical investiga- 
to descend in any other way. tion; and were the products of other salubrious me- 
dicinal springs, within the United States, examined 
with a like minuteness and accuracy, we should 
have little cause to lament our present imperfect 
knowledge of this class of products with which our 
country is so largely enriched. I may be pardoned 
for dwelling a moment longer on this water. Schoo- 
ley’s mountain, by geometrical measurement, has 
been ascertained to be more than six hundred feet 
in height above its immediate base. Dr. Mitchill 
calculates, by approximation on the falls of water, at 
different mill-dams along the hurrying channel of the 
Musconetchunk to its junction with the Delaware, 
and on the descent thence to Trenton, that the base 
itself is five hundred feet more above tide water.t 

This mineral spring issues from the perpendicular 
side of a steep rock, about forty or fifty feet above 
the level of a brook that gurgles over a rocky bot- 
tom, within a few paces of it. The spring dis- 
charges a gallon in about two minutes and a half, 
and the quantity is not observed to vary under any 
change of season or weather. Its temperature, at its 
issue from the rock, was found to be fifty two de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. The bare taste and appearance 
show that it is a chalybeate : and it is strongly char- 
acterized by the peculiar astringency and savour of 
ferruginous impregnations. ‘The iron is easily sep- 
arated from the mineral water: its carbonick acid is 
altogether in a state of combination, and hence it 
never occasions flatulence, while it proves a corrob- 
orant to feeble digestive powers. Hence it is rec- 
ommended in many chronick diseases and general 
debility, and especially in calculus and affections of 
the kidney and bladder. In an instructive case 
which Dr. Macneven has recorded, the patient took 
from fifteen to twenty half-pint tumblers a day, with 
most decided benefit ; and he informs me, that other 
examples of its salutary action in other disorders 
have come within his knowledge and observation. 

The following are the results of Dr. Macneven’s 
analysis. 

Vegetable extract, 92; muriate of soda, 43; mu- 
riate of lime, 2.40; muriate of magnesia, 50; car- 
bonate of lime, 7.90; sulphate of lime, 65; carbor- 
ate of magnesia, 40; silex, 80; carbonated oxide of 
iron 2; loss, 41—16.50.f 

The White Sulphur springs of Virginia have long 
enjoyed a distinguished reputation, and are resorted 
to at the present day, as formerly by numerous in- 
valids, suffering from disorders of the digestive or- 
gans, chronick affections of the liver, the sequele of 
protracted intermittent and remittent fevers, the de- 
rangements induced by the preposterous use of .ner- 
curials, cutaneous diseases, certain female com- 
plaints, &c., &c. Where these various disorders are 
unconnected with inflammatory symptoms, they are 














OBSERVATIONS ON THE AVON MINERAL WATERS. 


BY JOHN W. FRANCIS, M. D. 


Tue experiments and observations which have 
been made at different periods by various writers on 
the mineral waters of the United States, if properly 
grouped together, would constitute a work of great 
practical utility. This service has indeed been per- 
formed to a considerable extent, by Dr. Bell, of 
Philadelphia, and a large amount of information on 
this interesting sutject, which was scattered through 
numerous volumes, may be found in his work on 
Baths and Mineral Waters. 

Among the earliest papers which have appeared, 
of this nature, may be mentioned an Analysis of the 
chalybeate waters of Bristol, Pennsyivania, by the 
late Dr. John de Normandie, of that place, and 
printed in the first volume of the Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society. The investi- 
gations of this learned physician, though wanting in 
the philosophy of modern chymistry, were such as to 
awaken much publick attention to the Bristol waters : 
and some sixty years ago they were deemed to pos- 
sess properties analagous to those of Bath and Spa: 
they were at that time largely employed for their 
curative powers, but have latterly fallen into disuse. 
So early as about 1789, Dr. Mitchill, of New York, 
instituted his first series of experiments on the wa- 
ters of Saratoga Springs, and subsequently added 
many pertinent observations on their medicinal 
qualities. ‘These waters, with those adjacent, at 
Ballston, are now so universally known to both 
hemispheres,* and so extensively had recourse to, 
that little more need be said in this place than to 
recommend the reader, for the fullest details of 
chymical analysis and of a practical nature, to the 
recent work of Dr. Steele. So ample has been the 
experience of different medical observers concerning 
the active properties of these waters in various dis- 
orders, that the principles for their exhibition former- 
ly urged with such earnestness, seem at the present 
day the less requisite. Yet caution against the 
popular errour of indulging in their use to excess, 
must still be enforced, as the soundest principles of 
art are often set at naught by the preposterous indul- 
gence, which some allow themselves when they re- 
sort to the springs. ‘These waters are designated 
acidulous saline chalybeates. 

The Schugl’s Hills, or Schooley’s mountain water, 
deserves also to be here noticed. The water of this 
mineral spring is said to have been known to the 








+ Bruce’s Mineralogical Journal. + Transactions of Literary 


* See Hosack’s Essays ;-Dykman, Edinburgh Dispensatory. ' and Philosophical Society of New York, vol. i. 
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pronounced to be of the greatest efficacy. So faras 
my acquaintance with these waters extends, it coin- 
cides with that of the most favourable opinion given 
in their behalf. Their action on the skin is of sin- 
gular efficacy and importance. They are somewhat 
more exciting than ordinary saline sulphureous wa- 
ter. The reproach, long ago made, still holds just, 
that they have not received the attention they merit, 
as objects of rigid chymical investigation. Dr. Bell’s 
work, already reforred to, contains the best exposi- 
tion I have seen of their composition and remedial 
qualities. A Virginian is to be excused in lauding, 
in no common phrase, the white sulphur springs ; 
the facts in the case warrant it; and moreover, in so 
doing, he only follows his political apostle, Mr. Jef- 
ferson.* 

Kentucky boasts of numerous mineral springs of a 
sulphureous class. Dr. Drake of Cincinnati consid- 
ers those of the Big Bone Spring, or Salines, and 
Olympian Springs, as the most noted. The water 
of the Big Bone Spring, he affirms, contains sulphu- 
retted hydrogen in large quantities ; and holds in 
solution the muriates of soda and lime, and the sul- 
phates of soda or of magnesia. ‘The disorders to 
which Dr. Drake thinks it more peculiarly adapted, 
are the torpor, obstruction or chronic inflammation 
produced by acute diseases of the lungs, liver, 
spleen, kidney, in short, any of the viscera, and 
which have continued so long that the constitution 
is exhausted. In these cases, experience has shown 
them to possess all the efficacy that could be ex- 
pected in any mineral waters. From a pint toa 
gallon may be taken, according to the strength of the 
patient, and its sensible effects on the system. The 
quantity drank at first should be small, especially by 
those of reduced habits. ‘These waters do not in- 
crease the pulse, but their sensible effects on the 
alimentary system, kidneys, and skin, are great. 
The action of the former is very much increased, 
and the latter is frequently affected in afew days 
with a violent itching, and an eruption of pimples or 
pustules, which are now and then connected with 
large biles. 

With these cursory remarks on some of the min- 
eral waters of the United States, we may be the bet- 
ter enabled to estimate the composition and peculiar 
properties of the Sulphur Springs of Avon. Had the 
work of Dr. Bellt included any account of these 
waters, I would have forborne to offer the present 
imperfect observations on the subject ; the more so, 
as I am still engaged in a series of chymical inqui- 
ties, to determine more precisely their respective 
iNgredients, assisted by my friend Dr. Ellet, the late 
profezsor of chymistry in Columbia College. 

The Avon springs are situated in Livingston 
county, within a mile of the village of Avon. The 
village is on the bank of the Genesee river, and is 
passed through by the great western road from Al- 
bany to Buffalo. The soil in its vicinity is of the 
richest and most productive quality, yielding the 
cultivator a full reward for his labour ; that of the 
flats, as they are popularly called, consists entire- 
ly of alluvial deposit, while the table-land presents 
all the varieties of calcareous and argillaceous 
mould. The sensibilities of the valetudinarian may 
seiheaaiateapeinnermnptasediiiiitiaii attain na 


* See Notes on Virginia. t See Bell on 8 : 
Waters, pp. 436-7. _ aths and Mineral 


here cherish to satiety the beauties of Avon scenery, 
and the botanist find the richest materials for enlar- 
ging his herbarium. 

The Avon springs seem to have been partially 
known to the Seneca tribe of Indians, who, until 
within a few years, inhabited a village on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, which they called Canawa- 
gus. ‘The far-famed chief, Red Jacket, enumerated 
them among his remedial measures for the cure of 
disorders of the skin ; and wasting disorders, as they 
were termed, were supposed capable of being re- 
moved by their use, even applied externally.t They 
may now justly be deemed conspicuous among the 
mineral waters of the state of New York. ‘They at 
present comprise two springs, within about forty-two 
rods of each other, and are somewhat less than one- 
third of a mile from the Genesee river; they issue 
from the foot or base of the highlands that border its 
low grounds. They are denominated the lower and 
upper springs ; while the former has been for seve- 
ral years known, the latter is but recently, and is 
preferred by some. I first became personally ac- 
quainted with them in the summer of 1827, when 
they were frequented by a number of infirm visiters, 
and renewed my visit to them in 1829, with increas- 
ed confidence in their powers. Professor Hadley 
has lately published an analysis of the upper spring, 
which seems to have been made with a good deal of 
accuracy. According to his analysis, one gallon of 
the water contains, carbonick acid, 5.6 cubick inches ; 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, twelve cubick inches; 
carbonate of lime, eight grains; sulphate of lime, 
eighty-four grains ; sulphate of magnesia, ten grains ; 
muriate of soda, 18.4 grains; sulphate of soda, six- 
teen grains; anda small quantity of other matter. 
According to Dr. Salisbury, a resident at Avon, the 
weight of the constituents of the water of the lower 
spring is as follows; arranged so as to form com- 
pounds, existing in the water, and calculated for ten 
thousand parts by weight, are 





Carbonate of lime - - - 5.02 
United to carbonick acid - - 1.70 
——6.72 
Chloride of calcium - - - - 1.44 
Sulphate of lime - - - - 9.83 
Sulphate of magnesia - - - 8.49 
Sulphate of soda - - - - 2.35 
28.83 
By volume of 10,000 are ' 
Hydro-sulphurick acid - : - 4.34 
Nitrogen - - - - - 235 
Oxygen - - - - - 25 
6.94 


t Doubtless this term, wasting disorders, included many phys- 
ical infirmities, whose pathognomonick features greatly iffered, 
and many other different sorts of pulmonary Sommnatniian. 
Dr. Rush declares that pulmonary consumption is wholly un 
known to the North American Indians. It is generally admit- 
ted that in countries where fever and agues prevail, consumption 
is of rare occurrence. The Rey. Dr. Dwight (7'ravels) also 
makes this observation in particular reference to the great west 
ern country ; and it is sufficiently proved that intermittent fever 
| constitutes a great outlet to the lives of our aborigines. But the 
| declaration of Dr. Rush 1s not tenable. Hunter, (Diseases of the 
Indians, New York Med. and Phys. Journal,) who may be 

deemed good authority on the subject, remarks, that pulmonary 
| consumption among the North American Indians is established 
| by too many familiar facts, The celebrated chief, Red Jacket, 
| in an interview I had with him at his Reservation near Buffalo, 
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Dr. Salisbury adds, the chlorine assigned to cal- 
cium, as the chloride of calcium, is often found in 
those waters which contain but little saline matter. 
There remains 00.6 of sulphurick acid, apparently in 
excess, which is accounted for by the difficulty of 
separating, accurately, magnesia from the other 
salts. ‘The quantity of carbonate of lime exceeds the 
equivalent quantity of carbonick acid necessary to 
render it soluble in pure water ; and this fact affords 
a probable explanation of the character this waier 
exhibits when tested by coloured paper. 

The volume of water discharged from this spring, 
Dr. Salisbury further remarks, is the same at all sea- 
sons of the year, and does not appear to depend in 
the least upon atmospherick influence ; as nearly as 
can be ascertained, under existing circumstances, it 
it is fifty-four gallons in aminute. ‘The temperature 
of the water is invariably forty five degrees Fahren- 
heit. ‘The specifick gravity 10.018. As itissues from 
the spring it is very limpid and somewhat sparkling. 

The analysis of these waters which I caused to 
be made about two years ago, did not afford satis- 
factory evidence of either containing iodine. Never- 
theless, a strong probability is, that.both iodine and 
bromine enter into their constitution. Dr. Usher, of 
New York, and Dr. Steele, of Saratoga, have lately 
found iodine in the congress water at Saratoga; Dr. 
Steele has discovered a trace of bromine, the hydro- 
bromite ef potash, in the water of Hamilton spring. 
It is well known that iodine exists but in the small- 
est quantity in the waters in which it has, as yet, 
been discovered; and that in waters which have been 
repeatedly and carefully analysed, it has escaped 
detection. ‘This occurrence took place with the sa- 
line springs of Sales, in Piedmont, from which, so 
recently a8 in 1820, M. Angelina procured iodine. 
There are good reasons to suppose that waters so 
amply impregnated with sulphureous matter as those 
of Avon springs, may contain both iodine and bro- 
mine.* 

The value of these waters has, within the last 
three or four years, been justly and highly appre- 
ciated, and induced numerous valetudinarians to 
partake of them. They may be ranked among 
the most powerful and remedial waters yet made 
known ; but, like other active medicinal agents of 
a similar character, they are liable to great abuse, 
and in certain states of the system may prove seri- 
ously detrimental. Possessing active emetick and 
cathartick properties, particularly the waters of the 
spring last discovered, it is requisite that caution be 
exercised not to indulge in them too freely at first ; 
and as they are more or less exciting, they also de- 
mand that previous to commencing their use, the 
system should, in many cases at least, be first reliev- 





in September, 1823, gave the particulars of the cases of no less 
than seventeen of his relatives, (including, I think, ten or eleven 
of his own children,) who had died of pulmonary consumption. 
He was quite descriptive in his statement, and seemed suf- 
ficiently qualified to make a number of very fair distinctions in 
relation to the matter. This digression from our more immedi- 
ate subject will probably be excused, on account of the curious 
character of the facts which it records. 

* See Gatrdner on Mineral and Thermal springs. Very gen- 
erally associa’cd with iodine, says Dr. Gairdner, is the congene- 
rated substance, bromine. Balard first discovered it in sea wa- 
ter, and subsequently it has been detected in several saline 


springs ; it exists almost always as a hydro-bromate of mag- 
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ed by the employment of some efficient cathartick. 
This precaution is of saving importance, and I have 
known a disregard to it to lead to almost eutire 
disappointment in anticipated benefit for many 
weeks ; while, on the contrary, the general powers 
of the system being relieved by antiphlogistick and 
aperient means, the waters have often accomplished 
all that could be desired, within a comparatively 
short period. As in the administration of all sul- 
phureous waters, so also those of Avon should be 
closely watched, and their use, for a while, suspend- 
ed, when febrile irritation, or undue local determina- 
tions occur. This is most apt to take place in habits 
preternaturally full, or when local inflammation ex- 
ists : where a congested condition of the viscera hap- 
pens, their best adjuvants are mild mercurials, or 
saline catharticks. 

In disorders of the digestive organs, arising from 
torpor of the prime viz, hepatick obstructions, and 
affections of the glandular system; in rheumatism 
and gout, and in many of the most formidable of cu- 
taneous affections, in tinea capitis, these waters have 
secured the confidence of those who had previously 
suffered to the severest degree from these maladies. 
In many forms of ill-conditioned ulcers, their utility 
as a wash is abundantly manifest: while the invalid 
uses them internally, he may, at the same time, have 
recourse to them for some twenty or thirty minutes 
on alternate days, in the jorm of a warm bath, the 
temperature of which may vary from 96 to 98° 
Fahrenheit. 

By many who have profited largely from the use 
of Avon waters in chronick affections, their employ- 
ment, by means of bathing, has been urged emphat- 
ically, as superiour to any other method of using 
them. If it be thought that, like some sulphureous 
waters, they, by their long-continued action, greatly 
diminish strength, this objection loses its validity 
when we limit their use to the form of bathing. But, 
so far as concerns the Avon waters, I have never 
been apprized of an example, that could be fairly 
cited, of their debilitating influence. On the contra- 
ry, under circumstances the most discouraging, they 
have demonstrated their renovating capacity. In 
venous plethora, and in chronick congestion, when 
the constitutional powers are much impaired, to the 
relief obtained by mild aperients, the warm sulphur 
bath cannot but prove an admirable auxiliary. Few 
chronick diseases are combated, even by the most 
dexterous, with the prospect of an in:mediate health- 
ful change ; yet these waters claim properties which 
inspire us with the hope that some of the severest 
and most obstinate forms of disordered action, such, 
for example, as involve a disturbed circulation, as 
occurs in angina pectoris, and in hypertrophy of the 
heart, may be steadily end gradually subdued by 
their salutary operation. 

Corpulence, which is not only a disease in itself, 
but is often the precursor of other disorders, may, 
from the remarkable action which the Avon waters 
induce, have its morbid fulness diminished, the 
evils inseparable from obesity gradually obviated, 
the muscular system. strengthened, and health, and 
a becoming symmetry, restored. I here mention 
these waters for their depurative effects, as only one 
of the means calculated to carry off a super-secre- 
tion of adipose material, without being followed by 
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marasmus or other detrimental results, as some rem- | ferer: for even of waters so comparatively feeble as 
edies urged for this purpose in occasional instances | the Bath waters, England, it is said by Dr. Parry, 
produce. But, after all, the reproach which the poet | that they are in no form whatever beneficial, during 
casts on the inefficacy of medicine in these cases,|the paroxysms of gout, or in any inflammatory dis- 
may, with equal truth, sometimes apply to the Avon | position which may exist in the interval. 

waters, though aided by the most judicious choice of | After the preliminary management of the case by 
aliment. depletory means, and appropriate alvine aperients, 
the use of the water of Avon for a few days, or per- 
haps weeks, has wrought an alteration the most grati- 
fying, evinced by improved appetite, increase of 
flesh, and invigorated health; and while the body 
receives the impress and partakes of all the advan- 
tages of increased physical energy, a corresponding 
improvement marks the capacity of the intellectual 
powers. When taken internally, the Avon waters 
prove cathartick, diuretick, diaphoretick and tonick. 
They thus constitute an effective alterative ; and inas- 
much as their tonick properties are the results of their 
general influence on all the emunctories of the body, 
particularly those of the cutaneous and urinary func- 
tions, they claim to themselves qualities which are 
denied to the entire class of tonicks and stimulants 
strictly so called, and the mischief invariably in- 
duced by these last-named articles, wherever local 
congestion exists, are entirely guarded against by 
the waters of Avon. 

Their manifestations on the surface are conspicu- 
ous. I am not able to say from experience that in 
this respect they surpass, or even equal, the white 
sulphur waters of Virginia; but am scarcely ready 
to believe that these last fairly boast of a superiority 
in their action on the skin. ‘Their extraordinary al- 
terative effects must unquestionably be greatly owing 
to the action they induce by the cutaneous secre- 
tions. 

As a striking example of their alterative influence 
on the cutaneous surface, | may mention the case of 
an individual now in the twenty-second year of his 
age, incommoded by congenital] icthyosis, and whom 
I recommended to repair to these springs last sea- 
son. ‘The free use of these waters, internally and 
by bathing, for some ten weeks, so effectually re- 
moved this morbid alteration of the skin, as in divers 
parts to leave no trace of the previous existence of 
disfiguration. 

In speaking of the constitutional influence of the 
Avon water, Dr. Salisbury, who has had much ex- 
perience with them during a residence at the springs 
for four summers, has the following remarks: “ The 
operation of Avon water upon the human constitu- 
tion is modified by the quantity drank in the time 
given, and by the constitution, habit and disease of 
the individual. Generally speaking, four or six half- 
pint tumblers of the water, drank during the day, 























“ How can a magick box of pills, 
Sirup, or vegetable juice, 
Eradicate at once those ills 
Which years of luxury produce ?” 


In pulmonary disorders their beneficial agency is 
not yet confirmed, and further experience must de- 
termine their merits: if employed, their use is to be 
regulated by the nicest precepts of the healing art, 
inasmuch as these waters are eminently calculated 
to produce powerful changes on the system by their 
active operation. In the incipient and active stage 
of pulmonary irritation, it becomes our duty to pre- 
cede their employment by venesection, and the other 
customary means of depletion, analagous to the 
practice we have recourse to with the Ballston or 
Congress waters. The same observation applies to 
hemoptysis, to acute disorders of the digestive or- 
gans, liver, and other viscera. The direful conse- 
quents which inevitably occur in such cases, from 
the Saratoga waters, when these cautions are not 
heeded, are too painfully known to be dwelt upon in 
this place. 

In several forms of female disease, the Avon wa- 
ters can be safely and efficaciously recommended. 
In chlorosis, and in certain complaints mainly de- 
pending on weakness, after a judicious course of 
preparatives, such as a careful clinical observer 
weuld enforce, these waters present themselves vest- 
ed with sanative powers. Aware of the Protean 
character of constitutional disease depending upon 
uterine irritation, and chronick affections of that organ, 
I have no doubt that future investigation will demon- 
strate that the Avon waters possess many advanta- 
ges over chalybeates in cases of this nature. I would 
extend the same remark to the complex affections 
connected with ovarian disease, and to several of 
the morbid manifestations which presented them- 
selves in advanced life. 

I have for several years past recommended the 
Avon waters ; to those of the lower spring I give the 
preference: they have proved available in the severest 
cases of rheumatism and gout, and in some affections 
of the urinary orgens. Clinical observation has en- 
abled us to affirm, that few disorders of a constitu- 
tional origin are more perplexing in their diagnos- 
tick character than the maladies arising from long 
persistence in errours of diet: from this, among 
other sources, the digestive functions become enfee-| produce a mild cathartick effect, and under its long 
bled or broken up, and the irritations of impaired | continued exhibition to this extent, no debility en- 
digestion, associated ‘vith the undue secretion of| sues, but, on the contrary, the appetite and strength 
uric acid in various forms, lead to the production of | are very much increased. In very large doses, as 
gout, gravel, and other formidable and agonizing de-| from ten to fifteen tumblers a day, it operates pow- 
rangements of the kidney and urinary functions. erfully upon the bowels, kidneys, and skin. A mod- 

In cases of this sort, Dr. McLean and others of | erate use of this water, persevered in for a consider- 
enlarged experience have testified to the eminent able length of time, will ensure to it a powerfully 
usefulness of the Saratoga waters ; and I believe it| alterative effect, in cases where there is no acute 
will be found that those of Avon possess merits of a| inflammation.” 
similar quality, if not of a higher degree. It be-| A judicious mode of eommencing the use of the 
hooves us, however, previously to relieve the sys-| Avon water, is to take six or seven half-pint tum- 
tem, by unlocking the several emunctories, to abate|blers during the twenty-four hours: a couple of 
inordinate action, and regulate the habits of the suf-! tumblers may be advantageously drunk before break- 
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fast, and some two or three hours after that meal, 
the same quantity may again be taken, and an addi- Si 
tional tumbler-full or two in the afternoon. Tothe| A sTrance thing is language! . Strange, next to 
sense of smell they present the usual properties of | the thought which gives it life! It has a thousand 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, but in a very small de- varied phases analagous to the corporeal attribute of 
gree: they are nowise oppressive to the digestive | humanity, and seems destined to perpetuate the Di- 
organs. Some, however, take them in larger quan- | vine Ray—even as the body transmits the fleeting 
tity, and oftener repeat the draught. Others, again, breath of the mace. Language hath bones, sinews, 
never use them until after the first meal. Like the | and delicate nerves ; its features are rich in beauty, 
Ballston and Saratoga waters, they are sometimes | its forms in symmetry, or both are marred by imper- 
drunk to a most pernicious extent. It is expedient, | fections, it glows with love, or frowns with hate— 
therefore, in all cases to regulate their administra-| having its caprices, its virtues, its passions, and its 
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tion by their immediate effects; and every regard 
must be paid to age, sex, disease, constitution, and 
individual peculiarity. ‘To guard against undue local 
determination, either cerebral, thoracick, or visceral, 
will always become a matter of professional duty. 

All observations of a dietetical character are here 
designedly forborne: and I need scarcely add, that, 
with these precautions, the Avon waters may, in 
numerous cases, command the praises both of the 
patient and prescriber. Moreover, as these waters 
are armed with such potent qualities, their influence 
on the system must be either prejudicial or benefi- 
cial; and they demand, in all cases, the advice of 
the physician. 


TO MY MOTHER.—Tue Knicxernocke’. 


1 sex the cradled form of one, whose features ate my own, 

And love incarnate o’er its rest her guardianship has ¢hrown : 

’Tis true that eye of hope looks out from youth’s untroubled 
shrine, 

But oh, its wealth of tenderness--dear mother it is thine! 


Soon from the cradle starts the babe, a happy, careless boy ; 
Enough of mother in his face, to be his father’s joy; 

Enough of father reigning there, to be his mother’s pride ; 
And as their features he unites, so they his love divide. 


But soon he sees the church-yard take that father to its clod, 
Unknowing that the righteous have a better place with God : 
And finds, ere yet his tender thoughts can grasp a father’s worth, 
One parent dear a saint in heaven, and one a saint on earth. 


And now his arts essay to stem the spirit’s overflow, 

That channels the pale cheek of her whom death has left in wo; 
It grieves him much his little arms and puny frame to scan; 
He might so help his mother, if he only were a man! 


Alas! alas! that childish love and piety should be 

Such short-lived tenants of the heart, beyond the nursery ; 

Oh saddest of time’s ravages! sin’s bitterest control ! 

Our meager frames but harder make the casement of the 
soul! 


TO-MORROW 


Wuatr’ er the grief that dims the eye, 
Whate’er the cause of sorrow, 
We turn us to the weeping sky, 
And say, “ We’ll smile to-morrow.” 
And when from those we love we part, 
From hope we comfort borrow, 
And whisper to our aching heart, 
We ’ll meet again to-morrow. 


But when to-morrow comes, ’tis still 
An image of to-day, 

Sull tears our heavy eyelids fill, 
Still mourn we those away. 

And when that morrow too is past— 
(A yesterday of sorrow)— 

Hope, smiling, cheats us to the last, 

ith visions of to-morrow! 


VoL. VJ.—10 













weaknesses. From infancy to decrepitude, living 
through childhood and adolescence, it seems born to 
expire with man. It has its tastes, its spiritualities, 
its philosophy, and its poetry. Above all abounds 
it in metaphysicks. It attracts and repels, it likes and 
dislikes, it is proud and it is humble, it sighs or 
smiles. It marries and is wedded to other tongues, 
and the noblest with the basest blood at times min- 
gles in its veins.. In brief, it is related to every 


sense in man—to each phenomenon in nature. 

Literature is the autobiography of language, 
wherein the tongue relates the story of its own life, 
and that of others, together with a thousand episodes 
redolent of good fortune or vicissitude. It is curious 
toretrace an existence so chequered and poetical, 
from its actual state, up to the traditionary legend in 
which its early origin disappears like that of a na- 
tion. ‘To-day it reasons and convinces, is eloquent 
and serious—now and then smiling in verse, as some 
nymph of measure or of song draws nigh ; but, oft- 
ener, contemplating the future with a calm brow, it 
seeks to follow the enigma Time alone can reveal. 
Compare this with the halcyon life of former days— 
beneath the greenwood tree, in the chivalrous old 
castle—changing from the Trouvére’s song to the 
battle-cry, from the courtly phrase to the banquet 
revelry. Then its brows were wreathed with flow- 
ers—now, alas! with anxious cares. The trysting 
oak hath perished, the castle is a ruin, the trouba- 
dour lived long enough, and died, the warriour lies 
entombed in his glory, the throne is surrounded by 
shadows, and the banquet-hall deserted. Yet. t* 
memory of all there is enshrined in the primi’ 
language, which thus, as I have said before, 
counts its own life and that of men. 

Is not, then, language a study of wondrous inter- 
est when history, poetry, and philosophy vie in en- 
riching it, and when the tie which binds it to the 
past and present of humanity is ‘.dissoluble. Yet 
few are there among us who see in the ancient bal- 
lad or chronicle any other significance, than in the 
mouldering tower or mound they daily pass and re- 
pass, but heed not. But such relicks of olden days 
convey an impressive lesson to him who has learned 
to decipher the hieroglyphicks of Time. ‘They tes- 
tify how men have lived, and loved, and hoped, and 
died. So also do the poetick saga and wild tradition 
tell us how nations and customs have appeared, 
flourished upon, and vanished from the earth. And 
yet many would be as surprised in reflecting on this 
feature of language, as was Monsieur Jourdaine, 
when he found that he had been all his life speaking 
prose ! 

We have just perused an article of great felicity 
of thought and diction, and of thorough learning and 
research, upon “ Anglo-Saxon Literature.” It ap- 
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pears in the recently published number of the North 
American Review, and is from the pen of the ripest 
and most accomplished Litterateur we know, this 
side of the Atlantick: one who has penetrated with 
patience and enthusiasm the varied resources of 
modern literature, not unmindful of the ancient 
founts, and who has verified and compared the tradi- 
tions and characteristicks of European letters by 
travel and by association. Beneath the academick 
shades of Harvard, where Mr. Sparks writes histo- 
ry, where Mr. Peirce labours in the name of New- 
ton and of Bowditch, and not far distant from the 
study of Mr. Prescott, Professor Longfellow inter- 
prets Dante, Goethe, Moliére and Calderon, symbols 
of the cardinal literature of the continent, to an in- 
telligent and delighted young auditory. He conse- 
crates his hours of ease to the elaboration of such 
articles as the one now before us :— 

“The Saxons came into England about the mid- 
dle of the 5th century. They were pagans; they 
were a wild and warlike people ; brave, rejoicing in 
sea-storms, and beautiful in person, with blue eyes, 
and long, flowing hair. ‘Their warriours wore their 
shields suspended from their necks by chains. 
Their horsemen were armed with iron sledge ham- 
mers. ‘Their priests rode upon mares, and carried 
into the battle-field an image of the God Irminsula, 
in figure like an armed man; his helmet crested 
with a cock ; in his right hand a banner emblazoned 
with a red rose ; a bear carved upon his breast; and 
hanging from his shoulders, a shield on which was 
a lion in a field of flowers.” 

From such did our forefathers descend. Should 
not we be wanting in filial respect, as well as in 
poetick aspiration, did we feel no curiosity to know 
more of so strange and noble an ancestry? ‘Their 
literature—of which during late years many long 
hidden treasures have been brought to light—is a 
beautiful illustration of their simple and heroick na- 
ture. Although extinct, and having joined the buried 
tongues of a remoter antiquity, their language should 
not be forgotten. ‘The basis of our own nervous 
vernacular, to neglect it, were in the present age to 
shonour the memory of the virtues and learning of 
, 7m 1 
sel'ed the ‘Truth-T eller. 

ut this literature has intrinsick claims to admira- 
tion. The epick poem of Beowulf, the scriptural par- 
aphrase of Caedmon, the monk of Whitby, and nu- 
merous odes and ballads; have been handed down in 
addition to King Alfred’s masterly version of Boe- 
thius and other va!uable contributions to the produc- 
tions of his native tongue. ‘To all these are we 
introduced in this glowing article—and the mind 
wanders amid glee-men and Vikingr—alternating 
ale-revels with the slaying and despoiling of mon- 
sters—until lost in wonder and in admiration that 
an imagery so rich and vivid should have been de- 
rived from sources so material and so simple. 

Here then, in illustration of the principle above 
advanced, does its literature narrate the life and ad- 
ventures of the language. Born beneath the clear 
and brilliant northern skies, and wafted across the 
waters by the gales of conquest—when vanquished 
in turn by an invading tongue—the Anglo-Saxon 
bowed its head and retired to the record and the 
cloister-shelf. It bore with it many a glorious le- 
gend and noble feature, and left the English voice 
master of the surrounding echoes. _N. Y. American. 
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From Dick’s Celestial Scenery, published as No. LX XXIII, 
of Harpers’ Family Library. 





CELESTIAL SCENERY OF THE SATELLITES OF 
SATURN. 


THE satellites of this planet have celestial scenery 
peculiar to themselves, and the scenes presented to 
one satellite are, in some respects, different from 
those presented to all the rest. One of the most 
singular phenomena in their firmament, is the diver- 
sified appearance of the body of Saturn and that of 
its rings, which will be beheld in their sky under a 
great variety of aspects. ‘To describe all the varie- 
ty of phenomena peculiar to each satellite connect- 
ed with Saturn, would almost require a separate 
treatise, and therefore I shall state only two or three 
prominent facts in relation to the first and seventh, 
or the innermost and outermost satellites. The first 
satellite, being only eighty thousand miles distant 
from the surface of Saturn, and only eighteen thou- 
sand miles from the outer edge of the rings, the 
globe of Saturn and its stupendous rings must pre- 
sent a very august and striking appearance in its 
nocturnal firmament. ‘The hemisphere of Saturn 
contains an area more than thirteen hundred times 
larger than that of our moon; consequently, if the 
first satellite were placed at the same distance from 
Saturn as our moon, the surface of that planet would 
appear, from the satellite, thirteen hundred times 
larger than the moon does to us. But the satellite 
is only one hundred and twenty thousand miles from 
the centre of Saturn, or half the distance of the moon 
from the centre of the earth; so that Saturn will appear 
four times larger, or five thousand two hundred times 
greater, as seen from this satellite, than the moon 
when viewed from the earth. The moon occupies 
only the 45455 part of our celestial hemisphere, but 
the globe of Saturn will fill the one seventeenth part 
of the visible firmament of its first satellite; and if 
we take the extent of the rings into account, they 
will occupy a space two or three times greater; so 
that the planet and his rings will present a most 
grand and magnificent-object in the canopy of heaven 
of which we can form only a very faint conception. 
It is not likely that more than one half of the globe 
of Saturn will be visible from this satellite on account 
of the interposition of the rings ; and as it moves in 
an orbit which is nearly parallel with the plane of 
the rings, the surfaces of these rings will be seen in 
a very oblique direction; but still they will exhibit a 
very resplendent appearance. When the edge of the 
exteriour ring is opposite to the satellite, and enlight- 
ened by the sun, it will present a large arch of light 
in the heavens on each side of the planet, above 
which will appear half the hemisphere of Saturn. 
If the satellite turn round its axis in the same time 
in which it revolves round the planet, as is probable, 
Saturn and its rings will appear stationary in the 
heavens, and the planet will present to the inhabi- 
tants of the satellites a variety of phases, such as a 
half moon and a crescent, besides the variety of ob- 
jects which will appear on the surface of Saturn 
during its rotation on its axis. ‘The rings will like- 
wise appear to vary their aspect during every revo- 
lution, besides the variety of objects they will pre- 
sent during their rotation. At one time they will 
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exhibit large and broad luminous arches ; at another 
time they will appear as narrow streaks of light ; 
and at another they will appear like dark belts across 
the disk of Saturn. And as this satellite moves 
round the planet in the course of twenty-two and a 
half hours, these appearances will be changing al- 
mostevery hour. ‘The appearances of the six other 
satellites, continually varying their phases, their ap- 
parent magnitudes, and their relative aspects ; their 
positions in respect to the body of Saturn and its 
rings ; their occultations by the interposition both 
of the rings and planet, and the eclipses to which 
they are frequently subjected, will produce a diver- 
sity of phenomena and a grandeur unexampled in the 
case of any other moving bodies in our system. 
The second satellite, when in opposition, or at its 
nearest position to the first, will be only thirty thou- 
sand miles distant ; and although its real size is not 
greater than our moon, it will present a surface six- 
ty-four times larger than the full moon does in our 
sky. It will appear in all the phases of the moon 
in the course of less than thirty-six hours, and will 
be continually changing its apparent magnitude, on 
account of its removing farther from or nearer to the 
first satellite. ‘The third satellite will appear near- 
ly half as large, as it is only seventy thousand miles 
distant at its nearest approach; and will present 
nearly the same varieties as the other. All the 
other satellites will appear smaller in proportion to 
their distance from the orbit of the first; but they 
will all appear much larger than our moon, except 
the seventh, or outermost satellite, which will ap- 
pear considerably smaller. Perhaps the sixth satel- 
lite from Saturn will not appear larger than our moon. 

The seventh, or outermost satellite, which is 
reckoned among the largest, will have a scenery in 
its sky somewhat different from that of the first. 
As its orbit is materially inclined to the rings, its in- 
habitants will have a more ample prospect of these 
rings and of the body of Saturn than several of the 
other satellites, although these objects are beheld at 
a greater distance, and, consequently will not fill so 
large a portion of its sky. ‘Their appearance, how- 
ever, will not be destitute of splendour; for this 
satellite is four hundred times nearer Saturn than 
we are, and the body of this planet will appear six- 
teen times larger than the moon to us, and its rings 
will occupy a space proportionably more expansive. 
The phases of Saturn and its rings, and the various 
changes of aspect which they assume, will be more 
distinctly perceptible, though on a smaller scale, 
than from some of the interiour satellites ; for the 
whole body of the planet, as well as the rings, will, 
in most cases, appear full in view. ‘The other six 
satellites will be seen in all the different phases 
and aspects above described, and they will never 
appear to recede to any great distance from the body 
of Saturn; but will appear first on one side and 
then on another, and sometimes either above or be- 
low the planet, as Mercury and Venus appear to us 
In .espect to the sun, and, consequently, that portion 
of the heavens in which Saturn appears will present 
a most splendid appearance. In this respect, the 
relative positions of the satellites as seen from the 
outermost, will be different from their aspects and 
positions as viewed from the innermost satellite, 
where they will sometimes appear in regions of the 
sky directly opposite to Saturn All the other sat- 


ellites of this planet will have phenomena peculiar 
to themselves in their respective firmaments, and in 
all of them these phenomena will be exhibited on a 
scale of grandeur and magnificence. But to enter 
into details in reference to each satellite might prove 
tedious to the general reader. 

Let us, then, conceive a firmament in which is 
suspended a globe five thousand times larger than 
the apparent size of our moon ; let us conceive lu- 
minous arches, still more expansive, surrounding 
this globe ; let us conceive six moons of different 
apparent magnitudes, some of them sixty times lar- 
gerin apparent size than ours ; let us eonceive, fur- 
ther, all these magnificent bodies sometimes appear- 
ing in one part of the heavens, and sometimes in 
another, changing their phases and apparent magni- 
tudes and distances from each other every hour; 
appearing sometimes like a large crescent, some- 
times like a small, sometimes shining with a full en- 
lightened face, and sometimes suffering a total 
eclipse ; somtimes hidden behind the large body of 
the planet, and sometimes crossing its disk with a 
rapid motion, like a circular shadow ; let us suppose 
these and many other diversified phenomena present- 
ing themselves with unceasing variety in the cano- 
py of heaven, and we shall have some faint idea of 
the grandeur of the firmament as seen from some of 
the satellites of Saturn. 






























No delineations, except on a very large scale, 
could convey any tolerable idea of the objects now 
described. The above cut exhibits a rude idea of 
the firmament as viewed from the first or second 
satellite of Saturn; but the body of Saturn and the 
ring should be eight or ten times larger in proportion 
to the size of the moons or satellites here represent- 
ed. As the orbits of the inner satellites are nearly 
on the same plane as the rings, they will appear in 
an oblique position, and it is questionable whether 
the division between the rings will be distinctly visi- 
ble. ‘The opposite part of the ring, or that which is 
most distant from the satellite, will appear smaller 
than the side which is nearest it ; and only one half 
of the body of Saturn will be seen, the other half 
being hidden, either in whole or in part, by the 
ring. 

The following cut represents the firmament of the 



























































seventh or outermost satellite. As its orbit is con- 
siderably inclined to the plane of the ring, the whole 
body of the planet will frequently be seen within 
the rings, which will appear as ovals around it. 
The six other satellites will appear in the vicinity 
of Saturn and its rings, none of them ever removing 
to any considerable distance from the edge of the 
rings, and some of them may occasionally be seen 
moving in the open space between the planet and 
the rings. In this engraving Saturn and the rings 
should be considerably larger in proportion to the 
moons than they are here represented. 


CELESTIAL SCENERY AS VIEWED FROM THE 
RINGS OF SATURN. 


Supposing the rings of Saturn to be inhabited, 
which there is as much reason to believe as that 
the planet itself is a habitable globe, it is probable 
that there is a greater diversity of celestial scenery 
and of sublime objects presented to view than any 
we have yet described. ‘There will be at least six 
varieties of celestial scenery, according as the spec- 
tator is placed on different parts of the rings. One 
variety of scene will be exhibited from the extertour 
edge of the outer ring ; a second variety from the 
interiour edge of the inner ring; a third variety from 
the interiour edge of the outer ring ; a fourth from 
the exteriour edge of the inner ring ; a fifth from the 
sides of the rings enlightened by the sun; anda 
sixth variety from the opposite sides, which are 
turned away from the sun, and enjoy, for a time, 
only the reflected light from the satellites. ‘To de- 
scribe all these varieties in minute detail would be 
tedious, and at the same time unsatisfactory, with- 
out the aid of diagrams and figures on a very enlar- 
ged scale, and therefore I shall chiefly confine my- 
self to a general description of one of these celestial 
views. 

Those who live on the sides of the rings will be- 
hold the one half of the hemisphere of Saturn, 
which will fll, perhaps, the one fifth or the one sixth 
part of their celestial hemisphere, while the other 
portions of the planet will be hidden by the interpo- 
sition of the rings. ‘Those who are near the inner 
edge of the interiour ring are only thirty thousand 
miles from the surface of Saturn, and, consequently, 
all the varieties upon its surface will be distinctly 
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perceived. ‘Those near the outer edge of the exte- 
riour ring are about sixty thousand miles distant from 
the planet, which will consequently appear to them 
four times less in size than to the former ; but be- 
ing only eighteen thousand miles from the first sat- 
ellite at the time of its opposition to Saturn, that 
satellite will present an object more than three hun- 
dred and fifty times larger than our moon, which 
will rapidly assume different phases, and will be 
continually varying in its apparent magnitude ; and 
at its greatest distance beyond the opposite side of 
the rings, it will appear at least one hundred and 
seventy times less than when in the nearest point 
of its orbit; and all the intermediate varieties of 
magnitude ard aspect will be accomplished within 
less than two days. So that this satellite will be 
continually changing its apparent size, from an ob- 
ject two or three times the apparent bulk of our 
moon, to one three hundred and fifty times greater. 
The same may be affirmed in respect to the other 
six satellites, with this exception, that they will ap- 
pear of a smaller magnitude, and the _periodick 
times of their phases and the changes in apparent 
magnitude will be different. 

Another object which will diversify the firmament 
of those who are on one of the sides of the rings, is 
the opposite portions of the rings themselves. 
These will appear proceeding from each side of the 
planet like large broad arches of light, each of them 
somewhat less than a quadrant, and will filla very 
large portion of the sky, so that the inhabitants of 
the same world will behold a portion of their own 
habitation forming a conspicuous part of their celes- 
tial canopy, and, at first view, may imagine that it 
forms a celestial object with which they have no 
immediate connexion. Were they to travel to the 
opposite part of the ring, they would see the habita- 
tion they had left, suspended in the firmament, with- 
out being aware that the spot which they left forms 
a portion of the phenomenon they behold. As the 
rings revolve round the planet, and the planet re- 
volves round its axis, the different parts of the surface 
of the planet will present a different aspect, and its 
variety of scenery will successively be presented to 
the view. ‘The eclipses of the sun and of the sat- 
ellites by the interposition of the body of Saturn, 
and of the opposite sides of the rings, will produce 
a variety of striking phenomena, which will be di- 
versified almost every hour. 

From the dark side of the rings, which are turned 
away from the sun for fifteen years, a great variety 
of interesting phenomena will likewise be presented ; 
and, during this period, the aspect of the firmament 
will, in all probability, be most vivid and striking. 
This portion of the rings will not be in absolute 
darkness during the absence of the sun, for some of 
the seven satellites will always be shining upon it ; 
sometimes three, sometimes four, and sometimes all 
the seven, in one bright assemblage. It is probable, 
too, that the planet, like a large slender cres-ent, 
will occasionally diffuse a mild splendour ; and, in 
the occasional absence of these, the fixed stars will 
display their radiance in the heavens, which will be 
the principal opportunity afforded for studying and 
contemplating these remote luminaries. ‘Those 
who are on the outermost ring will behold the other 
ring, and the opposite parts of their own, like vast 
arches in the heavens ; and although only two thou- 
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sand eight hundred miles intervene between the two 
rings, that space may be as impassable as is the 
space which intervenes between us and the moon. 

If the two rings have a rotation round Saturn at 
different periods of time, as is most probable, it will 
add a considerable variety to the scenery exhibited 
by the different objects which will successively ap- 
pear in the course of the rotation. 

‘The numerous splendid objects displayed in the 
heavens, as seen from these rings, would afford a 
grand and diversified field for telescopick observa- 
tions, surpassing in variety and sublimity whatever 
is displayed in any other region of the solar system ; 
by which some of the objects might be contemplated 
as if they were placed within the distance of forty 
or fifty miles. 

The above engraving represents a view of the fir- 
mament from one of the sides of the rings, in which 
is seen half of the hemisphere of Saturn, with a 
portion of the opposite sides of the rings projecting, 
as it were, from each side of the planet, the central 
part being hidden by the interposition of its body. 
From the inner edge of the interiour ring the whole 
hemisphere of Saturn will be visible. ‘The body of 
Saturn and the rings should be at least twenty 
times larger than here represented, so as to be pro- 
portionate to the apparent size of the satellites. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES IN MISSISSIPPI— 
INDIAN MOUNDS. 


THeEreE has, of late, been more than usual interest 
felt by the educated and scientifick portion of our 
Southwestern community on the subject of Indian an- 
tiquities. ‘Ihe interest is the reflex of action of a 
still stronger anxiety felt in the older communities 
of our country on the same subject. Long has the 
American Antiquarian Society, located in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, and having learned and influen- 
tial members and correspondents, scattered through- 


out the country, laboured zealously in the field of 
The published reports of 


American antiquities. 
this society are voluminous and filled with the most 


important facts; their library and cabinet abound 
with all they have been able to collect through years 
of industrious research, aided by liberal funds and 
the effective patronage of that patriarch of antiqua- 
rians and typographers, Isatan ‘THomas, now gath- 
ered to his fathers, with a fame too green and flour- 
ishing to be covered by the dust and cobwebs of 
time, a future object of antiquarian investigation. 

Knowing the fecundity of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi in Indian antiquities, the American Antiqua- 
rian Society has ever had an eye to the west and 
southwest—eagerly soliciting all authentick infor- 
mation in relation to the numerous and powerful 
tribes, whose thousands once trod the vale of the 
“Father of Waters,” and whose traces of power still 
exist in imperishable mounds which abound in our 
vicinity. How much the desires of this distant so- 
ciety, expressed through the communications of its 
secretary and librarian, have contributed toward 
forming the determination in our vicinity to investi- 
gate, by actual examination, the subject of Indian 
antiquities, it is not for us to say—although we 
would gladly wish the same influence could reach 
every section of our country, where an Indian mound 
or tradition still lingers. 

On the eighteenth of May, 1838, a party of liter- 
ary and scientifick gentlemen proceeded from Nat- 
chez to the river bottom, between the bluff and the 
bank of the Mississippi, about three and a half miles 
below the city, for the purpose of examining two 
square mounds, that rise from eleven to sixteen feet 
above the bottom on which they are based. ‘The 
mounds are nearly a mile from the river, and about 
one eighth of a mile from the inland bluff. They 
stand twenty-three perches apart, ranging north and 
south with each other, the larger being four perch- 
es square, and the other half that size, and five feet 
less in height. 

An excavation was made in the centre of the 
smaller one to the depth of eleven feet, through 
aluminous earths, evidently heaped up from the sur- 
rounding surface ;—at this depth were found the in- 
disputable evidence of river deposites, and indica- 
tions of having reached the river level. Numerous 
pieces of Indian pottery were found, while digging 
to that depth ;—as the materials of both structures 
were similar, no excavation was made in the larger 
mound. 

A river bottom lake is now in existence, about 
two hundred perches north of these mounds and 
probably once overflowed the plain on which the 
mounds are now found. The supposition is, that 
these mounds, once surrounded by water, were pla- 
ces of refuge to which the mound builders retreated 
to be more secure against surprise in time of war— 
the waters of the lake serving as a fosse, and the 
mounds as ramparts. Had a rampart alone been the 
object, the adjacent bluff would have furnished one 
more lofty, but less inaccessible. 

On the twenty-eighth of May, ten days subsequent, 
a larger company of gentlemen, about twenty-five in 
number, repaired to the great mound in Selsertown. 

The distance of the mound from Natchez, is about 
ten miles, bearing east northeast. ‘The road is the 
one leading to Fayette through Selsertown. Leav- 
ing the village of Washington, and passing the resi- 
dence of W. P. Mellen, Esq., on the right a mile 
and a half from the latter place brought the comnany 
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in view of the majestick mound, lifting its warlike | present surface, from which considerable earth must 
bastions and tower in broad outline about a mile to| have been washed in years past. ‘These were fol- 
the left of the main road to Selsertown. ‘Turning | lowed up to the head, which by great care and dex- 
down a lane at right angles to the great road, the | terity, was taken unbroken from its grim pillow, by 
plantation of Walter Irvin, sen. Esq., of Natchez, | Mr. James Tooley, jr. ‘This acquisition was hailed 
was reached—on which, and near the residence of| with acclamation, as its developments proved its abo- 
Walter Irvin, jr., Esq., the mound is located. riginal origin, and afforded some probability of what 
The appearance of the mound, approached from| race the mound-builders were. It was a compress- 
the Fayette road, is that of along straight battery|ed scull, after the Flat Head custom, but with a 
of earth with sloping, regular front and platform. at| different fashion or compression. The forehead 
the top, with some moderate elevations or towers| was truly peculiar and imposing, with a broad and 
upon the terrace, the whole of which is overlooked | lofty field of intellectuality—but with a sad falling 
by an abrupt tower at the western end toward] off behind. Such a head should always have been 
Natchez, rising nearly as high above. the terrace or| turned edgewise in a hurricane. This scull after a 
platform as that does above the circumjacent plain. | careful cleansing, will be immersed in a chymical 
‘The outline on the southern side, first approached, | glutinous menstrum, to preserve if possible, and 
is of the most imposing and martial character. The] strengthen the parts entire. - Drawings of it, we un- 
traces of design are so apparent that every observer | derstand, are. to be transmitted to the editor of the 
must involuntarily feel that this is other than a nat-| Crania Americana at Philadelphia. 
ural erection. So enormous a pile, either thrown} We cannot, in justice to our own feelings, close 


up or carved from a primitive hill, in the singular| this hasty sketch of an excursion so interesting and 
shape in which time still spares it to remain, must 


satisfactory to all concerned, without an expression of 
have been the creation of heads that planned, and of | gratitude for the kindness and hospitality exhibited 
a countless multitude of hands that laboured through} to the company by Walter Irvin, jr., Esq. and his 
long periods of time. ‘The magnitude of the mound 


excellent lady. A plenteous repast was furnished 
is such that its relative heights do not at first im-j at their hospitable table, and a free permission was 
press the visiter with their full proportions ; but, 


given toa scientifick cohort to trample down cotton, 
after a struggle up t’.e steep face of the mound to| or to dig it up for the advancement of the science. 
the broad terrace, ‘hich in its turn becomes the| Hands and implements were also furnished by the 
base of the great western tower and of four other 
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same gentleman and others. 
smaller mounds or towers—after a glance at the 
general outline of the foundation mound which bears 
the resemblance of a parallelogram, having a regular 
southern side, and an irregular bastion front on the 
north—and after walking over the terrace which in- 
cludes an area of about five acres, gazing up at the 
stern western tower, itself a parallelogram, (once 
perhaps a regular and perfect one,) of about five rods 
in length by three in breadth—the mind becomes 
fully aware of the vastness of the creation and ren- 
ders a full measure of homage to the proud unknown 
nation that left behind them such a mysterious hier- 
oglyphick of power, speaking a language of grand- 
cur, yet without a relict of a single word that the 
present age may translate into the elements of abo- 
riginal history. 

When walking on this vast terrace one can but 
think of thousands who trod the same earth centu- 
ries ago, of the battle-songs that might have rolled 
in thundering volumes unto the still air above, of the 
chants over the dead, of the ceremonies of a wild 
and mysterious worship—and of the dreadful hour, 
when before the tempest of battle, or the anger of 
pestilence, national power melted away, and the 
surge of empire, in its flow to other lands, ebbed 
from this mural throne, leaving it voiceless and a 
desert. 

The height of the great terrace from its base, is 
forty-five feet by measurement, and of the great tow- 
er above the terrace, thirty-eight feet—making eighty- 
three feet in all above the plain. 

The great length of time the skeletons had been 
immured, and the consequent rottenness of the bones, 
prevented the gentlemen from obtaining many per- 
fect specimens of craniology. Indeed, the hope of 
getting out a whole one, seemed almost abandoned, 
until the diggers came upon the lower limbs of a 
full-sized male about a foot and ahalf below the 






























There were also generous invitations extended to 


the returning savans,. by W. P. Mellen, Esq., and 
others; which crowned a day of pleasing toil, with 
the exhilarations. of friendship. 


The sides of the larger foundation mound are to 


a considerable extent, if not wholly, encased, about 
one foot beneath the surface of thé soil, with a sort 
of rubble, resembling slack-baked bricks, without 
much regularity of form, as it laid upon the original 
steep faces of the mound, to prevent the washing 
away, in sudden showers, of the soil. 
roofing, formed of a clay base, and sometimes mixed 


This rude 


with hair or moss, like modern mortar, may once 
have been continuous, or it may not have been oth- 
erwise than it is now found; in either case, it was 
a sufficient security against the action of rain water. 
The soil above this rubble, was filled with fragments 
of pottery, pieces of human and animal bones, char- 
coal, and the debris of the top of the mound and of 
those smaller towers which would seem to have 
been almost entirely washed away. Beneath the 
rubble, on digging into the sides of the mound, no 
remains of pottery or bones were to be found. 

Years ago, gentlemen who then resided in the 
vicinity of the mou:.d, saw evidence of the existence 
of a tosse at the foot of the mound, at least on the 
eastern end; probably a ditch originally encircled 
the entire mound, which might have been filled to 
any depth with the rain-water that would necessa- 
rily fall on so large an area as five acres, carried off 
by the rubble roofs of the sides. ‘The terrace of the 
mounds, its sides and the fields around it, having, 
for more than half a century, been cultivated by the 
plough, it would not be wonderful that nearly all the 
traces of a continuous ditch should have been fill- 
ed up. 

The pottery found upon the surface of the sides, 
or from one or two feet below the surface, is of a 
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rare, and oftentimes, beautiful structure. It is gen- 
erally in broken pieces, yet large enough to show the 
shape and curve of the circumference of the vessels 
of which those pieces were a part. Insome cases, 
the beauty of the shape of the vessel was strikingly 
evident, and could not be surpassed by any modern 
manufacturer. It was not glazed, but perfectly 
smooth, as if some preparation had been spread over 
the surface of the material previous to the hardening 
process. The outsides of most of the vessels were 
ornamented with lines, sometimes drawn parallel to 
the brim, five or six circles, in the space of an inch 
in width, extending round the bowl, or by figures of 
triangular lines and checker-work, elaborately cov- 
ering most of the outsides of the vessels. ‘The pot- 
tery was made of different materials and of different 
colours ; some pieces were brick-coloured; others 
slate-coloured ; others white. Pieces were found 
that were made of sea-shells ground into fine lamina, 
and held together by some affinitive ingredient, not 
yet analyzed. 

‘The smaller mounds upon the terrace of the lar- 
ger one, are irregularly situated at various points on 
the bastion or battery walls, like lookout or watch 
towers. Near the foot of the one situated at the 
northeastern corner, were found a number of human 
skeletons, about one or two feet beneath the surface 
of the earth, with the heads lying in an eastern 
direction, with some exceptions, where one skeleton 
would be lying across another. ‘The bones were in 
a lying position, having never been disturbed since 
interment—although the plough has for years thrown 
up human bones on the terrace of this mound in 
great abundance. ‘lhe length of time that has evi- 
dently elapsed since burial, had corroded most of the 
bones, so that they crumbled under the hand and 
exposure to air; yet, with great care, a cranium was 
extracted from its bed, that preserved sufficient con- 
sistency to show its form, and prove the fact of its 
aboriginal origin. It was indisputably the compress- 
ed scull of a Flat Head Indian, or one whose head 
in infancy, had undergone the compressing process. 
The forehead was wide and lofty, and the compres- 
sion had taken effect chiefly on the back part of the 
head, bending the scull over with a short curve, 
which could be distinctly traced in the circular line 
which such a compression would naturally make. 
Drawings of the mounds and of this scull are in 
preparation, and will be inserted in some future num- 
ber of the Southwestern Journal, with the meas- 
urements taken by Professor Forshey, accompanied 
by notes and explanations. 

‘T'ne skeletons, seen in position, were those of 
common size, one or two exhibiting a length of bone 
that may have belonged to a person six feet in 
heigat. 

Near the centre of the parallelogram of the foun- 
dation mound, there is an appearance of what has 
been supposed to have been a covered way from the 
base of the mound (perhaps from the fosse) nearly 
to the centre. It is now grown up with trees, and 
has the appearance of a deep gulf worn by the water. 
Gentlemen who examined this chasm fifteen or 
twenty years since, were firm in the belief, that it 
had been a subterranean passage. The longer 
chasm from the north side of the mound, is approach- 
ed by a similar one, although shorter, from the 
southern side. 











It was most pleasing to an interested mind to wit- 
ness the deep interest exhibited by the gentlemen 
who composed the party of exploration to the mound. 
The subject of Indian antiquities is one connected 
with important results, and none are so capable 
of giving due attention to the subject, as those 
who reside in the vicinity of such remains of 
bygone years. ‘The explorations should ever be 
made a matter of record and be conducted as corol- 
laries to, and in the full light of, the modern discov- 
eries of the stupendous remains of antiquity in South 
America. As the antiquities of Palenque are but 
the apparent radiations of art from the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean bearing affinity to Car- 
thagenian architecture, as Carthage was built by the 
colonies that emigrated from Pheenicia at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, that favoured spot where 
both human nature and science were nursed in the 
infancy of the world; as Mexico with her still re- 
markable antiquities, may be but a radiation from 
Palenque in Central America ; and as the vale of the 
Mississippi may have been colonized by the Incas 
and Caziques of Mexico, the results of antiquarian 
researches may connect the old world to the new, in 
the history of antiquity, and make the discovery of 
our continent, three centuries ago, only a return to 
shores on which the ancestors of Hannibal, and the 


gold merchants of Solomon, might have often met in 
traffick. 


Southwestern Journal. 





MISCELLANY. 





Boston Ladies, Eighty years ago.—We find in the 
American annals, an account of the anniversary of a 
Society for encouraging Industry, held in 1753, 
on which occasion Boston Common presented a 
novel sight. ‘Inthe afternoon, about three hun- 
dred young female spinsters, decently dressed, ap- 
peared on the common at their spinning-wheels. 
‘They were placed regularly in three rows, and a fe- 
male was seated at each wheel. ‘The weavers also 


| appeared cleanly dressed, in garments of their own 


weaving ; one of them, working at a loom ona stage, 
was carried on men’s shoulders, attended with mu- 
sick, An immense number of spectators were pres- 
ent at this interesting spectacle. The Rev. Dr. 
Cooper preached a discourse, and a collection was 
made for the benefit of the institution.” 

Ladies of Boston whirling three hundred spinning 
wheels! These were afterward the matrons who 
refused British tea ; and who never sung ““airy noth- 
ings” over a piano. Could not a thousand delicate 
ladies now be seen in the city, at their pianos, 
where one oldfashioned rosy damsel could be found 
at the healthy exercise of the spinning-wheel? 





The young, when they have left their youthful 
school, flatter themselves that they have escaped 
for ever from tasks and tasking-schoolmasters. Alas, 
they ku:w not that the world is a perpetual school 
of bitterer tasks, and harder stripes—yea, of stripes 
that reach even to the heart—and tasks whose let- 
ters are tears! 
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GEOLOGY. 


“Tr has been as beautifully as truly said, that ‘the 
undevout astronomer is mad.’ ‘The same remark 
might with equal force and justice be applied to. the 
undevout geologist. Of all the absurdities ever 
started, none more extravagant can be named, than 
that the grand and far-reaching researches and dis- 
coveries of geology, are hostile to the spirit of re- 
ligion. ‘They seem to us, on the very contrary, to 
lead the inquirer step by step, into the more imme- 
diate presence of that tremendous Power, which 
could produce, and can alone account for the primi- 
tive convulsions of the globe, of which the proofs 
are engraven in eternal characters, on the sides of 
its bare and cloud-piercing mountains, or are wrought 
into the very substance of the strata that compose 
its surface, and which are also, day by day, and 
hour by hour, at work to feed the fires of the vol- 
cano, to pour forth the molten tides, or to compound 
the salubrious elements of the mineral fountains, 
which spring in a thousand valleys. In gazing at 
the starry heavens, all glorious as they are, we sink 
under the awe of their magnitude, the mystery of 
their secret and reciprocal influences, the bewilder- 
ing conceptions of their distances. Sense and sci- 
ence are at war. The sparkling gem that glitters 
on the brow of night, is converted by science into 
a mighty orb, the source of light and heat, the cen- 
tre of attraction, the sun of a system like our own. 
The beautiful planet which lingers in the western 
sky when the sun has gone down, or heralds the 
approach of morning, whose mild and lovely beams 
seem to shed a spirit of tranquillity, not unmixed 
with sadness, not far removed from devotion, into 
the very heart of him who wanders forth in solitude 
to behold it, is, in the contemplation of science, a 
cloud-wrapt sphere—a world of rugged mountains 
and stormy deeps. We study, we reason, we con- 
template. We climb the giddy scaffold of induc- 
tion, up to the very stars. We borrow the wings of 
the boldest analysis, and flee to the uppermost parts 
of creation, and then shutting our eyes on the radiant 
points that twinkle in the vaults of night, the well- 
constructed mind sees opening before it, the stupen- 
dous mechanism of the heavens. Its planets swell 
into worlds. Its crowded stars recede, expand, be- 
come central suns, and we hear the rush of the 
mighty orbs that circle round them. ‘The bands of 
Orion are loosed, and the sparkling rays which cross 
each other on his belt, are resolved into floods of 
light, streaming from system to system, across the 
pathway of the outer heavens. The conclusions 
that we reach are oppressively grand and sublime ; 
the imagination sinks under them; the truth is too 
vast, too remote from the premises, from which it is 
deducted ; and man, poor frail man, sinks back to 
earth, and sighs to worship again with the innocence 
of a child or Chaldean shepherd, the quiet and 
beautiful stars as he sees them in the simplicity of 


S@lisv. Edward Everett. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


“ Bur why are we so exquisitely alive to the as- 
persions of England? Why do we suffer ourselves 
‘o be so affected by the contumely she has endeav- 
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oured to cast upon us? It is not in the opinion of 
England alone that honour lives, and reputation has 
its being. ‘The world at large is the arbiter of a na- 
tion’s fame: with its thousand eyes it witnesses a 
nation’s deeds, and from their collective testimony 
is national glory or national disgrace established. 

“For ourselves, therefore, it is comparatively of 
but little importance whether England does us jus- 
tice or not: it is, perhaps, of far more importance 
to herself. She is instilling anger and resentment 
into the bosom of a youthful nation, to grow with 
its growth and strengthen with its strength. If in 
America, as some of her writers are labouring to 
convince her, she is hereafter to find» an invidious 
rival, and a gigantick foe, she may thank those very 
writers for having provoked rivalship, and irritated 
hostility. Every one knows the all-pervading in- 
influence of literature at the present day, and how 
much the opinions and passions of mankind are 
under its control. The mere contests of the sword 
are temporary ; their wounds are but in the flesh, 
and it is the pride of the generous to forgive and 
forget them; but the slanders of the pen pierce to 
the heart; they rankle longest in the noblest spir- 
its; they dwell ever present in the mind, and ren- 
der it morbidly sensitive to the most trifling collis- 
ion. Itis but seldom that any one overt act pro- 
duces hostilities between two nations ; there exist, 
most commonly, a previous jealousy and ill-will, a 
predisposition to take offence. ‘Trace these to their 
cause, and how often will they be found to originate 
in the mischievous effusions of mercenary writers ; 
who, secure in their closets, and for ignominious 
bread, concoct and circulate the venom that is to in- 
flame the generous and the brave. 

“T am not laying too much stress upon this point : 
for it applies most, emphatically to our particular 
case. Over no nation does the press hold a more 
absolute control than over the people of America ; 
for the universal education of the poorest classes 
makes every individual a reader. ‘There is nothing 
published in England on the subject of our country, 
that does not circulate through every part of it. 
There is not a calumny dropped from an English 
pen, nor an unworthy sarcasm uttered by an En- 
glish statesman, that does not go to blight good 
will, and add to the mass of latent resentment. 
Possessing, then, as England does, the fountain- 
head from whence the literature of the language 
flows, how completely is it in her power, and how 


| truly is it her duty, to make it the medium of amia- 


ble and magnanimous feeling—a stream where the 
two nations might meet together, and drink in peace 
and kindness. Should she, however, persist in 
turning it to waters of bitterness, the time may 
come when she may repent her folly. The present 
friendship of America may be of but little moment 
to her ; but the future destinies of that country do 
not admit of a doubt; over those of England there 
lower some shadows of uncertainty. Should, then, 
a day of gloom arrive—should those reverses over- 
take her, from which the proudest empires have not 
been exempt—she may look back with regret at her 
iufatuation, in repulsing from her side a nation she 
might have grappled to her bosom, and thus destroy- 
ing her only chance for real friendship beyond the 


boundaries of her own dominions.” 
Washington Irving. 
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ST. ANTHONY’S NOSE. 


Antuony’s Nose is a bold promontory of a 
mountain of the Highlands, near Fishkill, New 
York, on the eastern shore of the Hudson. Its 
name is derived from a ludicrous resemblance to a 
huge human face, as seen from the river. The 
rock which has this appearance, exhibits a tolerable 
profile of a face of thirty-two feet, aided by a little 
fancy and arelish forthe marvellous. A tree which 
grows upon the nose, just reaches the height of the 
eyes, and kindly spreads its branches for the eye- 
brows of the saint. ‘This is on the south side of 
Breakneck-hill, at the northern entrance of the 
Highlands, fifty-seven miles north of New York. 
There is another, though less remarkable promon- 
tory, of the same name, opposite the site of Fort 
Montgomery, below West-Point, in Cortlandt, West- 
chester county. 

The Highlands of the Hudson were called Mat- 
teawan, by the aborigines, the country of Good Fur, 
their name also for the Creek, that we now call the 
Vis-Kill, or Fishkill, a Dutch name, old enough to 
be legitimate, but not half so old, or appropriate, for 
a range of mountains,as Matteawan. ‘They extend 
in a northeastern and southwestern direction across 
the Hudson, in the counties of Rockland and Or- 
ange, and Westchester, Putnam and Dutchess, fifty- 
three miles above New York, occupying a space of 
about sixteen to eighteen and twenty miles in width. 
They seem to be connected with the Alleganies, to 
the southwest, for the range is of the same geologi- 
cal character, and the ridges more or less continu- 
ous, but their connexion with the Kaatsbergs, of 
Greene county, is rather equivocal, unless through 
the medium of the Shawangunk mountain, a puz- 
zling question for geologists. They are composed, 
principally, of granite and gneiss, imbedding loose 
nodules and fixed veins of magnetick iron ores, the 
latter of superiour richness, comprising the native 
carburet of iron, plumbago, (but none yet found of 
good quality,) with other minerals of the same class. 
It is a primitive chain, unequivocally, and in the 
early ages must have opposed a barrier to the pas- 
sage of the waters, and cansed a vast lake, covering 
the present valley of the Hudson, extending north- 
ward to if not over Lake Champlain, eastward to 
the Taghkanick mountain, and the Highlands along 
the western border of Massachusetts, westward to 
the Kayaderosseras mountain, and the Klipse. Such 
must have been, in former days, the “ Ancient Lake 
of the Upper Valley of the Hudson,” indicated by 
the levels and surveys of the present day, and by an 
examination of the geological structure and alluvial 
formations of this valley. Spafford. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF OHIO. 
From the July No. of the North American Review. 


“ A LITTLE after eleven o’clock, on the night fol- 
lowing our elections in this place,” says a letter from 
Cincinnati, written in October, 1837, “1 was called 
to the door by a very vigorous rapping. It was some 
one in great haste to know the result of the day’s 
work, and who had mistaken our house for the one 
in which the votes were to be counted. After di- 
recting him aright, I threw the door open a little 
wider, that I might see what young patriot this was, 
that so keenly desired to know the state of parties. 
The light of the hall-lamp fell on his face. It was 
Hezekiah Flint, one of the first band of white men 
that ever came to reside in the wilds of Ohio.” 


Such facts are startling. In the stranger to Ohio 
history, it requires an effort of imagination, to con- 
ceive of one of the founders of that great and popu- 
lous state, as still an active and strong man, out at 
midnight to learn the result of an election. But a 
few facts and a little thought do away the wonder; 
for it was but fifty years, last April, since the first 
band of white residents entered what now forms the 
state of Ohio; and every one of the many men of 
seventy, yet vigorous and stirring, was entering into 
busy life, when the plain upon which Cincinnati is 
built was sold for less than fifty silver dollars ! 

Nor is this growth surprising, except that it is with- 
out precedent. ‘The causes fully explain the result. 
Land so cheap, and labour so high, that a day’s 
work would buy an acre ; titles direct from govern- 
ment; a climate temperate and healthful ; and, above 
all, a national compact, forbidding slavery, securing 
civil and religious freedom, and all those privileges 
that others had struggled for through ages of blood 
and turmoil ;—these were mighty inducements to 
the worn soldiers and empoverished yeomen of 
Massachusetts and New Jersey. Never, since the 
golden age of the poets, did that song, of which Mr. 
Butler makes mention in his History of Kentucky, 
“the siren song of peace and of farming,” reach so 
many ears, and gladden so many hearts, as after 
Wayne's treaty at Greenville in 1795. ‘“ ‘The Ohio” 
seemed to be, literally a land flowing with milk and 
honey. The farmer wrote home, of a soil “ richer 
to appearance than can possible be made by art ;” 
of “plains and meadows, without the labour of 
hands, sufficient to support millions of cattle summer 
and winter ;” of wheat lands, that “ will, I think, 
vie with the island of Sicily ;” and of bogs, from 
which might be gathered cranberries enough to 
make tarts for all New England ; while the lawyer 
said, that, as he rode the circuit, his horse’s legs 
were died to the knee with the juice of the wild- 
strawberry. 

At that time the dreadful fevers of 1807 and 1822 
were not dreamed of; the administration of Wash- 
ington had healed the divisions among the States ; 
the victory of Wayne had brought to terms the dread- 
ed savages; and, as the dweller upon the barren 
shore of the Atlantick remembered these things, and 
the wonderful fact, in addition, that the inland gar- 
den to which he was invited was crossed in every 
direction by streams, even then counted on as afford- 
ing means for free commercial intercourse, and that 
it possessed, beside, nearly seven hundred miles of 
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river and lake coast, the inducements for emigra- 
tion became too strong to be resisted; the wagon 
was tinkered up at once, the harness patched anew, 
and a few weeks found the fortune-seeker looking 
down from the Chestnut Ridge, or Laurel Hill, upon 
the far-reaching forests of the West. 

But, should the inquirer turn from the bare fact 
of Ohio’s growth, and a view of the great causes 
which have produced, and ask a detail of the opera- 
tion of those causes, we are forced to tell him, that 
even the annals of that state are still to be compiled. 
A philosophical history cannot yet be looked for. 
The great movement which has begun at the West, 
the men of this day cannot see the scope or end of. 
‘They can but note down what passes before them 
from hour to hour, as the astronomers of old noted | 
the motions of the sun and stars; in the hope that, | 
by-and-by, a political Copernicus and Newton may 
come, who will reduce their seeming discords to 
harmony, and, amid apparent chaos, show order and 
beauty. 

Even the labour of collecting historical materials 
has but now begun. ‘The first effort of importance 
was made by the Historical society of the state last 
December, and that will avail nothing unless follow- 
ed up by strong and persevering action. Of indi- 
vidual effort nothing is worth notice except Mr. 
Chase’s three volumes, containing the body of stat- 
ute law, beginning in 1788, and extending to 1833, 
prefaced by a sketch of the state history. This 
work may rank first among the materials for the fu- 
ture historian, as the legislation of a democratick 
community is the best permanent exponent of ils 
character; and, but for the compiler of these vol- 
umes, portions of even the legislation of this young 
land would, probably, soon have been lost. “It was 
absolutely impossible,” says Mr. Chase, “to procure 
a complete set of the territorial laws. Of the laws 
of 1792 but a single copy is known to have existed 
in the state. ‘The state library contained none, and 
none remained among the rolls in the office of the 
Secretary ;” and those that have written mere local 
and partial sketches have done it too often careless- 
ly, and have produced a strange confusion respecting 
many recent facts, some of which we shall have oc- 
casion to mention further, by-and-by. Mr. Butler, 
whose general care and accuracy we have had oc- 
casion to praise heretofore, has made some blunders, 
through sheer heedlessness in copying—as where 
he quotes Sparks’s account of Gist’s journey down 
the Ohio in 1751, and substitutes Scioto for Miami, 
and November for February ; and even Mr. Chase, 
by following Blunt’s “ Historical Sketch,” (which, 
by the way, he refers to erroneously, as an Appendix 
to the American Annual Register of 1825-6, it hav- 
ing been bound up with that volume, though publish- 
ed two years before, and to be had without it,) in- 
stead of consulting the Journals of Congress, has 
been betrayed into one or two very erroneous state- 
ments; while Messrs. Flint and Hall, the two wri- 
ters whose beauty of description and ease of style 
will attract most readers, are peculiarly open to the 
charge of carelessness. 

One instance of this occurs with regard to La 
Salle’s second voyage to the Mississippi, in 1683, 
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voyage, tells us, that La Salle, on his way down, 
founded the towns of Kaskaskia and Cahokia, left 
them in charge of 'Tonti, and then returned to Can- 
ada; while Mr. Hall quotes a Monsieur Joniel, to 
show that he landed at the mouth of the Mississippi 
in 1683, and ascended that river. From what source 
Mr. Flint drew his information we know not; but 
the writer referred to by Mr. Hall, (and whose name 
was Joutel, not Jontel,) was the chronicler of La 
Salle’s last voyage, which brought him to the main- 
land of America in February, 1685. Had these 
writers consulted even Holmes’s Annals, (which 
were published before the works in which these er- 
rours occur,) they could not have made the mistakes 
in question ; but (and it is a curious fact) neither 
Flint, Hall, Holmes, nor Butler, refers, when speak- 
ing of La Salle, to the detailed account of that lead- 
er’s adventures drawn up by the Chevalier Tonti, 
his lieutenant, and by him presented to the king of 
France ; which account was translated and publish- 
ed in London, in 1698, and the translation reprinted 
entire in the Collections of the New York Historical 
Society for 1814; and the main facts again repub- 
lished, with other valuable matters relating to the 
West, in a note from J. Q. Adams to the Spanish 
minister, in the twelfth volume of “ American State 
Papers,” in 1819. 

A stil more glaring case of carelessness, and one 
that may well excite a smile, occurs in the first vol- 
ume of Mr. Hall’s Sketches, (page 188,) where he 
enters into a learned discussion with regard to the 
probable reasons which governed those who planned 
the defences of old Fort Pitt; and concludes, that 
they must have been either led away by their milita- 
ry habits, in opposition to the dictates of prudence, 
or wished to awe the Indians by the show of unre- 
al power; all which argument is based upon the 
idea, that “in those days there was little or no artil- 
lery west of the mountains.” But Washington’s 
Journal, in 1753, speaks of eight pieces of cannon 
at the fort on French Creek, which he visited ; and 
Holmes could have informed Mr. Hall, that the fort, 
which the English had begun at the Fork of the 
Ohio, was taken by the French, on the seventeenth 
of April, 1754, with eighteen pieces ; and that Brad- 
dock’s advance, of twelve hundred men, carried to 
their field of defeat ten pieces; while honest Fred- 
erick Post could have told him, that, on the third of 
December, 1758, after Forbes had taken Du Ques- 
ne, his party was greeted by its garrison “ with 
twelve great guns.” 

We mention these errours, not from the mere love 
of fault-finding—the pleasures of which, however, 
neither critick nor gossip can dispute—but because 
we think entire accuracy desirable, even in small 
matters, while it can yet be arrived at without long 
study. On this ground we shall notice whatever 
mistakes come in our way, and, where we err our- 
selves, trust that we may find a corrector in our turn. 

From what we have said, it must be evident, that, 
although the completion of the first half-century, 
since the settlement of Ohio, makes a notice of its 
progress natural and proper at this time, anything 
like a complete view of that progress must be out of 
the question. Had we the materials, they could not 


in which year that most persevering man went from | properly be presented in a general sketch; and a 
Canada, down the Illinois and Mississippi rivers to | critical examination could embrace, at any one time, 


the gulf of Mexico 


Mr. Flint, speaking of this!in a work of this kind, but a small portion of the 
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century and a half, elapsed since the first European 
visited the Ohio valley. We shall, therefore, speak 
principally of the results, giving such details only, 
as are least accessible and most interesting. 

‘There were afew events, connected with Ohio, 
previous to the Revolution, which had a bearing up- 
on her present condition. One was, the rejection 
by France, in 1755, of the offer, made by England, 
to give up all her claim to the territory west of a 
line drawn from the mouth of French Creek, twen- 
ty leagues up that stream toward lake Erie, and 
from the.same point direct to the last mountains. of 
Virginia which descend toward the ocean. ‘The 
Indians between this line and the Mississippi were 
to be considered independent; but France was to 
retain Canada, and her settlements on the Illinois 
and Wabash. Had this offer been accepted, there 
is little doubt, from the ability always shown by the 
French in the management of the Indians, that 
their colonies would have been planted upon the Sci- 
oto, the Miami, and the Maumee; so that, even 
though the country had finally come under the con- 
trol of the British colonists, it would have borne the 
marks of French manners, prejudices, and habits. 
Another event worthy of notice (we omit the war 
of 1756, as too well known to need comment) was, 
the proclamation of the king in 1763, after the treaty 
of Paris, forbidding his governours in America to 
grant any warrants of survey or patents “ for any 
lunds beyond the heads or sources of any of the 
rivers that fall into the Atlantick ocean from the west 
or northwest;” or upon any lands not ceded by the 
Indians. ‘The effect of this proclamation was to 
prevent all attempts to settle any part of what now 
forms the state of Ohio; which, had it been done by 
Virginia, (within whose charter the Northwest ‘Ter- 


ritory was thought to lie,) would have been accom- 


panied, probably, by the introduction of slavery ; 
and at any rate by a tinge of monarchical feelings 
and ways of thought, that, in the twelve years which 
elapsed before the Revolution, might have obtained 
some foothold in that territory. 

In this manner, the soil of Ohio remained wholly 
untouched by Europeans until the Revolution. And, 
during that struggle, it was preserved from settle- 
ment by the contest which arose among the States 
with reference to the ownership of the vacant lands ; 
slavery being thus again prevented from entering its 
bounds, and the less worthy and moral kept back, 
until the settlers of Marietta and Cincinnati had giv- 
en somewhat of a character to the population. Nor 
was this all; for, when Jeflerson’s proposal to ex- 
clude slavery from the Northwest ‘lerritory after 
1800 was defeated,it was so by the favourers of sla- 
very, all the free states voting for it; and yet it was 
to that defeat, that its ‘otal exclusion was owing, 
three years later. 

‘Thus was the state, of which we write, reserved, 
apparently, until all was ripe, to try within her lim- 
its the experiment of democratick institutions, origi- 
nating under the most favourable circumstances, 
‘Tbe first men that trod her soil as citizens, were 
soldiers of the Revolution; the companions and 
friends of Washington; and they went to a land 
which could, when they entered it, bear up, as it has 
been said, no other than freemen. 

‘The first step that was taken towards settling the 
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Northwest Territory, was by the presentation of a 
memorial to Congress, from the officers and soldiers 
of the revolutionary army, entitled to land-bounties 
under the resolves of September sixteenth, 1776, 
and August twelfth, 1780. ‘This memorial was for- 
warded to General Washington by Rufus Putnam, 
upon the sixteenth of June, 1785; and by him was 
transmitted to the President of Congress, together 
with Gen. Putnam’s letter, which gave at lengih his 
views respecting the settlement of the western coun- 
try, and the location of military posts there. But 
at that time the final grants of Virginia, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts, had not been made; and the 
Federal legislature, upon the twenty-ninth of Octo- 
ber, 1783, having under consideration a memorial 
from General Armand, resolved, that, much as they 
desired to fulfil their engagements to the officers of 
the army, they could not, at that time, assign them 
any particular district. 

We cannot enter into an examination of the prot- 
ests, remonstrances, and petitions, which resulted in 
the cession, by all the states, of their vacant lands 
to the Union: but must content ourselves with the 
bare statement, that New York conveyed her claims 
to Congress on the first of March, 1781; that Vir 
ginia released hers upon the first of that month, 
three years later; while Massacbusetts delayed till 
the nineteenth of April, 1785, and Connecticut till 
the fourteenth of September, 1786. 

Meanwhile, upon the twenty-second of October, 
1784, the Five Nations had relinquished to the Uni- 
ted States all their claims to the grounds west of 
Pennsylvania ; and, upon the twenty-first of the fol- 
lowing January, the Wyandots and Delawares, by 


| the treaty of Fort M‘Intosh (which post stood near 








the ground now occupied by Beaver, Pennsylvania) 
gave to the whites the whole south of what is now 
Ohio. ‘The Indian title being thus done away, and 
all the state claims but that of Connecticut given up, 
Congress, upon the twentieth of May, 1785, passed 
their ordinance for the disposal of lands in the West. 
Under this ordinance, ‘Thomas Hutchins, geographer 
of the United States, assisted by a surveyor from 
each state, proceeded to examine and divide the 
newly-acquired territory. 

Among those, who at that time visited the region 
in question, was Colonel Benjamin ‘Tupper. During 
the summer and fall of 1785, this gentleman, acting 
as temporary surveyor for Massachusetts, made him- 
self acquainted with the country about the Muskin- 
gum ; and, being fairly carried away by its beauty 
and seeming fertility, was strongly instrumental, it is 
believed, in causing its selection as the resting-place 
for the colony that went out nearly two years alter- 
ward, under the patronage of the Ohio Company. 
Indeed, there is reason to think that ‘Tupper’s visit 
to the West was the immediate cause of the forma- 
tion of that company ; which resulted from a meet- 
ing of those entitled to land-bounties, called through 
the newspapers by General Putnam and Colonel 
‘Tupper, in January, 1786. ‘The meeting took place 
upon the first of March; the “Ohio Company of 
Associates” was organized, and the resolution taken, 
to collect a million dollars’ worth of certificates, and 
to employ some one at the West, who should select 
a spot, for which they might definitely contract 
with Congress. Congress, on their part, showed a 
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disposition to do all in their power to forward the 
settlement of the nortawestern lands ; and with that 
view, upon the twenty-first of April, 1787, passed a 
resolution, authorizing the sale of those surveyed 
townships, which might remain after the portion as- 
signed the army had been drawn for, for publick se- 
curities ; the sale to commence upon the twenty-first 
of the following September, aud the price not to be 
less than one dollar per acre. 

Before this publick disposition of the lands com- 
menced, however, it was the purpose of the Associ- 
ates to make a separate contract for that part of the 
territory, which their agent in the West might select 
as most suitable. ‘This agent was General Samuel 
Holden Parsons, who, as Indian commissioner, had, 
in the year 1786, visited the Ohio country as far 
down, at least, as the mouth of the Great Miami, 
where a treaty was concluded, on the thirty-first of 
January, with “ the Shawanoe nation.” ‘This gentle- 
man, in the spring of 1787, selected, after due exam- 
ination, the same spot which had pleased Colonel 
Tupper—the valley of the Muskingum. At the 
mouth of this river he proposed to have the chief 
city, while the purchase was to stretch along the 
Ohio to the mouth of the Sciotu, so as to include the 
half of the rich valley that borders that stream. 
Many things acted as inducements to this selection ; 
the beautiful scenery and rich soil upon the banks of 
the clear “ Elk-eye ;” the protection that would be 
afforded to the settlers by Fort Harmar, buil in 1786, 
and then the frontier post ; the near neighbourhood 
of Western Virginia, from which men and food 
might be had in time of need; the knowledge, that 
within the selected territory were coal, salt, and iron, 
and (as strong an inducement as any) the expecta- 
tion, then entertained, that through the Cuyahoga 
and Muskingum would be the communication be- 
tween the Ohio and Lake Erie, while the bulk of 
the Atlantick trade, it was thought, would pass the 
mountains from James river and the Potomack, and 
flow down the Kenhawa. 

One other thing is said to have influenced Gener- 
al Parsons ; this was the advice of some persons, 
that were supposed to be good judges, that he should 
not select the spot he did. ‘I'he story is this, and, 
as our informant had it from General Kufus Putnam, 
we suppose it to be correct. After General Parsons 
had examined the country immediately about the 
junction of the Muskingum with the Ohio, he pro- 
ceeded up the valley of the former, that he might 
have a view of the interiour. Having gone many 
miles, he met with one of the Zanes, tour of which 
family were among the most noted of the frontier 
rangers. Zane was probably engaged in salt-ma- 
king at Salt Creek, which runs into the Muskingum, 
about ten miles below the present town of Zanes- 
ville. Parsons, well knowing that the man he had 
chanced upon knew, from an acquaintance of fifteen 
years or more, the whole of what now forms the 
state of Ohio, asked his advice touching the location 
of the purchase which the Ohio Company proposed 
to make. Zane, having pondered the matter, and 
consulted with some of the old Delaware Indians 
that lived thereabout, recommended the general to 
choose either the Miami country, or the valley of 
the Scioto, in preference to that which he was then 
examining. What it was that made Parsons doubt 
the good faith of the pioneer, we know not; but he 


came to the conclusion that Zane really preferred 
the Muskingum to any other point, and wished to 
purchase it himself when the sales should begin du- 
ring the following September. ‘This impression did 
away what little doubt still remained in his mind; 
and, returning to the east, he laid his proposal to 
contract with Congress for all the land along the 
Ohio, between the seventh range of townships and 
the Scioto, and running back as might be afterward 
agreed upon, before the directors of the Company of 
Associates. 

His choice being approved by them, he addressed 
a memorial to the legislature of the confederation, 
asking them to empower the Board of ‘Treasury to 
make the proposed contract. ‘This memorial was 
reported upon on the fourteenth of July, the day after 
the passage of the well-known Ordinance of 1787; 
and the report was passed,and the Board authorized to 
make the contract, on the twenty-third of that month. 
Information of this act of Congress having reached 
New York, Rufus Putnam and Manasseh Cutler, for 
themselves and their associates, wrote upon the 
twenty-sixth to the Board of ‘Treasury, offering to 
accept the proposition of the report with some few 
variations, but providing that the company should 
receive no more land than they paid for. ‘Three 
months passed before the contract was finally conclu- 
ded,the indenture bearing date October twenty-seven ; 
and, when the patents issued, in 1792, the million and 
a half of acres named in this contract, were dimin- 
ished to something over eleven hundred thousand ; 
the rise in continental certificates having prevented 
the Company from securing the sum they had ex- 
pected. In consequence of this non-performance, 
by the Associates, of their original plan, they lost 
the rich lands upon the Scioto, their western range 
of townships being the fifteenth. 

All being now ready for actual emigration, a plan 
of the city, which was to be built at the mouth of 
the Muskingum, was prepared in Boston; and, by a 
vote of the company in November, one hundred set- 
tlers were to be sent forward at once ; being furnish- 
ed with provisions while on the way to the new 
country, and taken into pay at four dollars per month, 
from’ their arrival at Pittsburgh till the following 
May. Each man was to provide himself with “a 
good musket, bayonet, and cartridge-box ;” and if 
he had besides an axe and hoe, and the mechanick 
his needful tools, he was to be transported free of 
cost. Accordingly, in December, one party assem- 
bled at Danvers, Massachusetts, and upon the first 
of January, a second detachment left Hartford. 
Their route was the old road, nearly that followed 
by Braddock ; and it was April before the united 
parties left the Youghiogany, and began to float 
down toward their destined home ; so that any who 
might have counted upon the wages which they 
were to receive after passing Pittsburgh, and which 
were to be paid in land, must have found their farms 
but small, compared to their expectations. 

Upon the seventh of April, 1788, this little band 
of forty-seven persons landed, and encamped upon 
the spot where Marietta now stands ; and from that 
day Ohio dates her existence. ‘The river, at whose 
mouth this first colony of the new settlers placed it- 
self, was noted, even then, as the scene of many in- 
teresting historical events. 

[To be continued.) 
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THE 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 





History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Catholick. By Witttam H. Prescortr. Bos- 
ton, 3 vols., 8vo. 


THERE are two kinds of monuments—the mate- 
rial and the spiritual commemorations of great 
events ; the one recording things of the past as past, 
the other rejuvenescing antiquity that its spirit may 
live and be revered in each generation ; the latter, 
living and, like the living, subject to the phenomena 
of mortality ; the former lifeless and, like inanimate 
objects, valueless save where thought and memory 
in learning or in love interpret their meaning or re- 
call to mind the existences they impersonate. The 
one lives until it perishes, a victim to time ; the other 
dies and, sharing the soul’s high destiny, is born 
again. While man awaits the beginning of the end 
of humanity, the spirits and traditions of bygone 
days have their resurrection. Te created them and 
may again call them to life. Were we called upon 
to judge which may be the most precious of these 
two so distinct and opposite natures of memento, 
long should we not reflect upon the Pyramids or the 
Iliad without pronouncing the latter superiour to the 
former in the same degree as the poet excels the 
monarch, and that Cheops is surpassed by Homer. 

This admirable work of Mr. Prescott’s is a mon- 
ument of the latter kind. Than it, there could be 
no more beautiful and appropriate living tablet to in- 
dicate in the great burial-yard of nations, the life and 
heroick spirit of a reign which witnessed the birth 
of anew World. From beneath the sward Time 
hath laid over the long-filled grave of the Spanish 
queen, Mr. Prescott has evoked her beautiful spirit, 
and we behold as in a magick mirror the lofty deeds 
and great men of her time. The Spanish and the 
Moorish brave ; the cross and crescent ; the lineage 
of the Ostrogoth and the magnificent African; the 
one sustained by Christianity, the other forsaken by 
his prophet ; the camp, the fortress, and the court ; 
the council, the siege, and the intrigue ; Gonsalvo 
de Cordova and Fernando del Pulgar, Boabdil and 
his warriours, Columbus and Ximenes, all these ap- 
pear, and a thousand dreams of chivalry and romance 
are thus recalled to gladden memory. 

There is one trait attendant upon these volumes’ 
composition which merits distinct notice and rich 
laudation. We allude tothe moral energy and man- 
ly patience that slowly fremed and constructed them. 
When Aladdin entered the cave and, filling his pock- 
ets with the variegated stones, forgot the object of 
his search, he displayed a feature as often found in 
the characters of men as in the chrysalis nature of 
boyhood. ‘I'hough such Eastern allegories convey, 
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under guise of fiction, many an inestimable moral, 
it seems a stretch of Scherzerade’s privilege to lead 
the wayward one to the lamp after he had forgotten 
his duty. But we must not forget her Oriental ori- 
gin which led her, doubtless, to believe in fatalism, 
as she trusted to the sun’s return on the morrow. 
The richer the prize we aim to secure in life the 
duller may it appear in its remote distance and the 
brighter may seem the manifold temptations which 
allure us from the path toward it. So where one 
has silently and steadily pursued an object and at- 
tained it, does the example render mankind service 
which calls for gratitude. The few great works 
completed in any age by individual labour, and their 
especial rarity at the present day when human effort 
is collective, show what a virtue is this undeviating 
adherence of purpose—above all in literary under- 
takings. Thought is now so powerful and so con 
scious that it disdains the ordinary walks, prefers ac- 
tion to repose, and revels in Promethean illusions. 
Each chord of the human lyre vibrates in harmony 
with the invocations of humanity and the revela- 
tions of time. A sympathy in every aim and effort 
of man fills each bosom, and, diverting its light from 
one object, turns the ray into the great common fo- 
cus. Politicks and poetry, science and letters, phi- 
losophy and invention, all interest us, and, sensible 
that the law is one of progress, we are borne on, with 
and by the masses, we hardly ask whither. 

Amid these tumultuous and attractive voices and 
echoes of knowledge, and the mingled pride and 
despair they inspire—pride that man should have 
done so much, despair that so little apparently re- 
mains—NMr. Prescott has followed the path which led 
to the lamp he sought. ‘The jewels on the magical 
trees have lit his way with their lustre, and charmed, 
at times, his solitary journey ; they have not delayed 
his progress. ‘To some this may seem an easy task. 
But, let such imagine a mind adorned with taste, in- 
spired by love of letters, and disciplined by criti- 
cism, admiring all that is beautiful in poetry and ro- 
mance, and dwelling with delight upon the past— 
searching for historick truth in the legends of that 
age of fiction, and meeting at every step a thousand 
brilliant phantoms seeming more lovely than reality. 
The song of the romancero, the nuptials of the 
Spanish with the Moorish tongue, the many traditions 
which seem to guard, like genii, the grave of Truth, 
that she may be exhumed by such only as know 
the spell; in all these are temptations to pause, to 
cull such fruits and turn them into the currency of 
ambition—fame. Will it then be denied that there 
is glory and example in the patient resolution which 
has shunned these seductions and found the lamp? 
The latter illumines henceforth and for ever a period 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


ance of it has been hailed with acclamation in both — 
THE GIRAFFE, OR CAMELOPARD. 


until now obscure in its annals, and the appear- 


worlds. When first submitted to his countrymen 
they were beside themselves with delight that an 


We consider ourselves fortunate in being enabled 
American should have produced so noble a work ; 


to present our readers with the Natural History, 
mode of capture, and domestication, &c., of the 
Giraffe in this number ; as two-of these interesting 
animals have recently been brought to the United 
States by Messrs. Welch, Macomber, & Co., and 
will be exhibited through most of the cities and vil- 
lages during the ensuing year should the climate 
not prove fatal to them. ‘lhe following well-written 
article descriptive of these animals is copied from a 










while, across the water, British enthusiasm welcom- 
ed the new comer, and placed him upon the same 
dignified shelf with Hume, Gibbon, and Robertson 
—an honour, we may en passant remark, as quite 
equal to having been presented at a “ drawingroom,” 
or coronation. Mr. Prescott will, moreover, be 


found less verbose than Gibbon, more faithful than 
Hume, and more philosophical than Robertson, and 
who wiil doubt, after his career in the land of knight- 
errantry, that he possesses quite as much gallantry 
as the most conspicuous American at a levée or 
coronation ? 

Where the genii of the lamp will next transport 
Mr. Prescott, and what ancient palaces he may com- 
mand them to rebuild and repeople, we know not, 
But we know that it is not our invitation which will 
incite him when the civilized world entreats him to 
continue his labours. 

[In conclusion—the name of this gifted historian 
will be handed down to posterity amid the brightest 
group that embellishes the page of literary Biogra- 
phy, the bold and talented ones who have triumph- 
ed over the severest obstacle to study—a defective 
vision. Yes! all this wondrous accuracy and pro- 
found research which are perpetually revealed in the 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella, the chaste and 
polished style and the philosophick narration which 
charm and interest us—these sterling qualities have 
been attained after the uninterrupted labour of twelve 
years by one “as good as blind.” Mr. Prescott had to 
rely upon a reader and an amanuensis. ‘The former, 
unacquainted with the Spanish tongue, read the old 
annals with much the same correctness of pronunci- 
ation the Misses Milton may have displayed ‘in read- 
ing Hebrew aloud to their sire. We can fancy a 
poem to have arisen from the inner light of a soul 
to which all nature had become darkness, and Para- 
dise Lust to have been a long and radiant dream of 
the second Homer. But a blind’ historian, where 
the materials of truth and errout lie confused amid 
a thousand authoriues and fables—requiring a vision 
the most peering to annote, penetrate, and compare, 
in the labyrinth of the past—this is surely a glori- 
ous anomaly, and one of which we and all humanity 
may well be proud. Ss. 





To detract anything from another, and for one 


man to multiply his own conveniences by the incon- 
veniences of another, is more against nature than 


death, than poverty, than pain, and the rest of ex- 
ternal accidents. 








recent number of the New York Mirror :— 


“In the zoological department of its natural his- 


tory, each grand terrestrial division of the globe has 
some few genera, if not entire classes of animals, 
peculiar to itself. Even sections and strongly-mark- 
ed localities of each of these broad divisions, have 
distinct species and varieties which peculiarize their 


zoological aspect. Whether the varied structure of 
animals arise from climate and still more local cau- 
ses, or whether it be in any great degree modified 
by such causes, are problems for the solution of 
which scientifick research affords no adequate data. 
The balance of the evidence which we possess, 
would seem to preponderate in the negative ; for it 
undoubtedly establishes the general fact that the 


greater number of the natural families and genera 


are distributed so extensively as to be almost equal- 


ly characteristick of every considerable portion of 


the carth, however different in climate and diversi- 


fied in geology. ‘The same general rule, and, per- 
haps, in numerical proportion, the same remarkable 


exceptions, are observed in the vegetable kingdom ; 


and this point of analogy in the distribution of the 
passive subjects of the two great domains of nature, 
seems to authorize the conclusion that the structure, 
both of animals and of plants, depends upon her gen- 
eral laws, slightly modified in their influence upon 
stature and colour, by what may be termed her pro- 


vincial and local statutes. 

“The organization of animals being the obvious 
cause of their dispositions and habits, is also the 
probable cause of their peculiar geographical dis- 
tribution. If the bird flies because it is constructed 
to fly, and if another wades or swims because its 
structure is adapted to these habits, so may other 
animals frequent certain countries and geographical 
sections, because the climate and productions of 
these particular fields of nature are suited to their 
organization and to the wants and dispositions which 
it has created. No animal, except man, has sought 


any artificial food or mode or life, and none has been 


brought to submit to it but by his control. It is 
probable, therefore, that the distribution of animals 
has generally been regulated by their natural wants, 
of which the desire of congenial food must ever have 
been the most universal and influential. Herbace- 
ous and ruminating animals, would therefore be dis- 
tributed according to the prevalence of the vegeta- 
ble productions which constitute their favourite food, 
in obedience to the same law of natural adaptation 
and want which causes these vegetables to be pro- 
duced in the greatest perfection and abundance in 
soils and climates suited to their distinctive struc- 
tures. ‘The water-flag and the reed were not crea- 
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The Giraffes. 


ted by the water in which they grow, but they are 
always found growing in this fluid, because -their 
succulent organization renders it their necessary 
food. So those regions of the earth which produce 
peculiar vegetation are likely to possess peculiar 
animals; and if certain plants are found only, or 
chiefly, in tropical latitudes, it may reasonably be 
inferred that certain animals will be found chiefly 
and almost exclusively inthe same regions. Where 
Nature spreads an abundant and diversified table, 
her guests will be numerous and various in charac- 
ter; but where she provides only a restricted and 
conventual diet, they will be of a particular class of 
dependants. At William’s celebrated beef-shop in 
the Old Bailey, what will we find but Englishmen ? 
and what but Frenchmen inthe soup districts of 
Leicester square ? 

“The law of zoological distribution which arises 
from the reciprocal influence of peculiar vegetation 
and organization, is undoubtedly susceptible of more 
minute illustration than it has hitherto received ; and 
the seemingly unconnected and parallel researches 
of the geographical botanist and zoologist, are actu- 
ally converging, at every step, to embrace a long 
series of the most beautiful analogies. From the 
time this really duple branch of natural history was 
first roughly sketched by Buffon, it must have awa- 
kened the curiosity of all observant students. The 
profound system of comparative anatomy framed by 
the immortal Cuvier, has proved an invaluable aux- 
iliary to the investigation, notwithstanding it is con- 
fessedly meager in that elucidation of species which 
is the most convenient and practical guide to the 


study. Enough has been done to leave the inquir- 
Vor. VI.—12 


ing mind dissatisfied with the superticial reasons 
heretofore assigned for the states of dispersion and 
location in which we find the animal kingdom ar- 
ranged, and discomplacency with ignorance is the 
incipient stage of knowledge. What if we are 
vaguely told that the ornithorincthus is characteris- 
tick of New Holland, because it is supposed to be 
peculiar to that new continent? What if it be said 
that vincunchas are found only in South America ? 
that the pongo is a native only of the great Asiatick 
islands? It rather perplexes than gratifies us to 
be learnedly assured that the division of quadruman- 
ous animals called platyrrhini, distinguished by the 
breadth of the partition which separates the nostrils, 
is found only in South America, and that another 
illustrious monkey race called catarrhini, in which 
the nostrils are contiguous is not found in any part 
of the new world. We immediately want to know 
the reason why this difference in the space between 
their nostrils should be attended with a wide and 
arbitrary separation of many thousand miles between 
affectionate members of the same common family. 
Were they dispersed from one common centre of 
creation ? or were there originally numerous centres, 
from whence they have dispersed as we find them? 
And the interest of such inquiries concerning the 
distribution of the inferiour animals, becomes en- 
hanced by their evident application to the geograph- 
ical position of the varieties of our own sovereign 
race. The well-established fact that no distinct 
variety of animals ever permanently multiplies with 
another, and that each, in a short process of time, 
acquires its original peculiarities without leaving a 
hybrid or new variety as the result of the union, is 
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boldly applied to the acknowledged varieties of the |en of this remarkable animal by ancient writers, is 


human race; and the assumed fact that there is no 
mongrel nation of men, nor any extensive human 
population which does not bear the distinct charac- 
teristicks of one of the five zoological divisions of 
the family, is urged in proof of the theory of as 
many original centres, if not indeed, epochs of our 
own creation. But this theory, if not the faeis by 
which it is attempted to be sustained, is directly 
contravened by the most ancient and revered of all 
authorities, and we are happily conducted to a satis- 
factory solution of the contradiction, by referring to 
that apparently universal law of dispersion, the adap- 
tation of anatomical structure and of the dispositions 
and wants which it creates, to the natural supply of 
suitable food. Man has a physiological capacity for 
subsisting upon almost every kind of food, whether 
animal or vegetable, that the world affords; he preys 
upon every. other animal, and, in some states of sav- 
age life, even upon his own species; and the uni- 
versal field of vegetation is spread forth to meet the 
versatility of his wishes, and is subject to artificial 
convertibility under his inclinations and his exigen- 
ces. In this extensive capacity for acquiring food, 
man stands superiour to every other animal, and 
hence while creatures inferiour in this capacity are 
found only in particular regions of the earth, the dis- 
tribution of the race of man is confined to no region, 
but is coextensive with animated existence. 
‘This theoretical illustration of the well-known 
zoological law, ‘ the habits and dispositions of ani- 
mals result from their structure, and that structure 
is invariably adapted to the local circumstances under 
which they are placed,’ is strikingly exemplified in 
the natural history of the Camelopard, or Giraffe. 
It, moreover, in a great degree, accounts for the ex- 
treme rarity of this magnificent creature, and for the 
obscurity which, until within a comparatively recent 
period, has rested upon its character and habits. Its 
rarity, indeed, may be inferred from the fact that it 
is sud generis in all its leading characteristicks ; un- 
like any other creature in any part of its structure ; 
standing at once as a distinct order, genus and spe- 
cies, and hitherto found only in particular isolated 
districts of the most uncivilized and least known 
quarter of the globe. If scarcity be an element of 
value, then is our whole continent enriched by the 
arrival of the greatest treasure in natural history that 
the world could have supplied ; and if enterprise be 
worthy of honour and reward, it is that of our re- 
spected countrymen, Messrs. Macomber, Welch and 
company, who, in connexion with their indefatiga- 
ble and intrepid agent, Mr. Clayton, have persever- 
ingly sought for this rare creature in its dangerous 
and distant wilds, and at length, with no little peril 
of life and expenditure of money, brought it in per- 
fection and vigour to our shores. Its arrival among 
us may justly be deemed a memorable event in the 
annals of our national science. Of its appearance 
we should fail to convey so vivid and accurate an 
impression as is produced by the exquisite engre- 
ving from the unrivalled burin of Adams, which adorns 
our humbler description. 
ticular lineaments, and varied, graceful attitudes, are 


so faithfully depicted in that gem of art, as to leave 
the reader little to expect or to desire from the fee- 


bler delineations of the pen. 


Its general contour, par- 


“ The first authentick account which we find giv- 


that of its having been exhibited to the Romans by 
Cesar, at the Circean games. It there excited un- 
bounded astonishment, with mingled admiration and 
terrour. Ata subsequent period, it appears to have 
been more familiarly known, for we find it portrayed in 
several ancient mosaicks that still remain in museums, 
especially in the Prenestine pavement, in various 
characteristick attitudes—such as browzing upon the 
lofty branches of trees, and stooping with awkward- 
ly distended legs to nibble the foliage on the ground. 
It is also obscurely and incorrectly described by 
Plato, Strabo, and others ; but their descriptions are 
so marvellous and vague as to have been considered 
fabulous by naturalists of a later period ; and hence 
even the existence of this stupendous quadruped 
was questioned for several centuries. But the most 
remarkable circumstance in its ancient history is 
that it should have been in the possession of the 
Romans, who are supposed to have obtained their 
animals, for exhibition, from Northern Africa, where 
the giraffe cannot now be found. In explanation of 
this mystery, it has been suggested that this portion 
of Africa has experienced great geological changes 
—the desert having encroached upon the wild pas- 
tures, as it overwhelmed the most fertile portions of 
the ancient territory of Egypt. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the Romans may have obtained the camel- 
opard from more southerly regions, for we find 
Heliodorus, the Greek bishop of Sicca, stating, in 
his E£thiopica, that it was brought, with other Afri- 
can animals, as a present to Hydaspes, the father of 
Darius, the Persian emperour, by ambassadors from 
Abyssinia. We copy a translation of the passage 
as one of the most graphick and accurate that can 
be found in writers of remote times upon the subject: 

“* The ambassadors of the Axeomita, (Abyssin- 
ians,) brought presents to Hydaspes, and, among 
the rest, there was an animal of a strange and won- 
derful species, about the size of a camel, which had 
its skin marked with florid spots ; the hinder parts 
from the loins were low, like those of the lion, but 
the shoulders, fore feet, and breast, were elevated 
above proportion to the other parts. ‘The neck was 
small, and lengthened out from its body like that of 
a swan; the head, in form, resembled a camel’s, but 
was in size about twice that of the Lybian ostrich, 
and it rolled its eyes, which had a film over them, 
very frightfully. It differed in gait from every other 
land or water animal, and waddled in a remarkable 
‘manner: each leg did not move alternately, but 
those on the right side moved together, independent- 
ly of the others, and those on the left in the same 
manner, so that each side was alternately elevated. 
This animal was so tractable as to be led by a small 
string fastened to the head, and the keeper could 
‘conduct it wherever he pleased, as if with the strong- 
est chain. When it appeared, it struck the whole 
multitude with terrour, and it took its name from the 
principal parts of its body, being called by the peo- 
ple, extempore, Camelopardalis.’ 

*“* By the name thus extemporally bestowed upon it 
|by the Persians, it was known to the Romans two 
centuries afterward ; and this is apparently a trans- 
lation, probably by Heliodorus, of the original Per- 
sian word Girafa, now again revived in the word 
Giraffe ; and this term is not an Arabian corruption 
of the Roman Camelopardalis, as some writers con 
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‘ecture, but the original term, of which the latter is 
a translation. ‘The Persian language abounds with 
compound descriptive words of this kind—and this 
affords one of the few instances in which they but 
feebly depict their object. It is unnecessary to say 
that the Latin is compounded of camel and pard, or 
panther, to neither of which animals does the giraffe 
bear any striking resemblance. [tis doubtful whether 
it belongs even to the same order of quadrupeds as 
the camel; and those who have not seen it, would 
conceive an erroneous analogy if they adopted the 
idea conveyed by the expression. Still less is it 
like the pard, or leopard. It has nothing in com- 
mon with creatures of the cat kind, and its resem- 
blance to the leopard does not extend even to the 
shape or colour of its spots; and it may be here 
proper to remark that the word cameleopard, by which 
this animal was vulgarly known, is a corruption of 
the Latin compound, for the third vowel should be 
omitted, and the accent placed upon the second syl- 
lable. 

“We next read of the giraffe among the Romans, 
in the reign of the emperour Gordian, by whom not 
less than ten were exhibited on one occasion. After 
this we find no mention of it for many centuries, 
embracing those known as the dark ages, and sev- 
eral which followed the revival of learning. About 
the middle of the sixteenth century, we find that a 
giraffe was presented to Fredericus A‘nobarbus, 
emperour of Germany, by the sultan of Babylon; 
and that another was sent to Lorenzo de Medicis, 
by the bey of Tunis. From this time we hear no 
more of it until about seventy years ago, when it 
was seen in its native wilderness by Le Vaillant, 
the French traveller. His opportunities, however, 
for observing it were either few, or negligently em- 
braced ; for his descriptions, both of its appearance 
and its habits, are now known to be defective and 
erroneous in several important particulars—so much 
so, indeed, that Mr. Lichtenstein, who saw and 
hunted numerous herds, hesitates not to express the 
ungenerous opinion that Le Vaillant never beheld a 
living specimen. But, about twelve years since, the 
naturalists of Europe were gratified with an exami- 
nation of two fine specimens presented to the kings 
of France and England by the late dey of Algiers. 
And, about two months since, our citizens in general 
were favoured with the publick exhibition of two of 
the most lofty and beautiful that ever kings and em- 
perours reserved for the privileged gaze of courtly 
circles. 

“The first and most striking characteristick of the 
giraffe is its lofty stature, which far exceeds that of 
every other known animal in the wide range of 
creation. Its next, and still more wonderful pecu- 
liarity, is the clustering union in which it appears 
to possess some trait or traits of a multiplicity of 
other animals, of the most varied and opposite attri- 
butes. In this respect, indeed, many of the fabu- 
lous creatures of the poets would be less remark- 
able in reality, and are less incredible in description. 
The fanciful naturalist who contends for the primary 


existence of microcosmical centres, or sources of 


diversified beings, might be pardoned for pointing to 


the giraffe as a living exemplar of his theory. If 


other animals are considered connecting-links be- 


tween species, a little farther license of fancy might 
deem this creature a common ring, or compendious 
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circle, in which many such links unite. When the 
good bishop Heliodorus described its hinder parts, 
from the loins downward to the tail, as resembling 
those of the lion, he might have added that its tail 
also resembles that of some species of the lion, and 
that its mane may claim affinity of some tribes of 
the zebra. Its head, says the bishop of Sicca, in 
form, was like that of the camel—far more deli- 
cately moulded, however, and tapering with much 
of the symmetry of the antelope. Some graceful 
traits of the ostrich and the swan must have been 
mirrored in the mind of its ancient describer, or he 
would scarcely have alluded to creatures so remote 
in their character. ‘These traits will be sketched in 
the imagination at least, of every observer. ‘The 
points in which it somewhat resembles the camel, 
are the length of its neck, and some callous appen- 
dages on the knees and the sternum. The points 
in which it shows affinity to the horse and the an- 
telope, are its legs, and some outlines of its haunch- 
es. The feet also agree with those of the horse in 
being without the spurious hoofs which mark most 
of the ruminant animals; but here the similitude 
abruptly closes—for the hoofs are divided like those 
of the ox, with scarcely any other similarity of 
structure, and are altogether unlike those of the 
camel, which are less firm in texture and less adapt- 
ed for speed. 

“The height of a full-grown giraffe varies from 
eighteen to twenty feet, although some specimens, 
in their natural state, have been seen exceeding this 
by several inches. One half of this elevation, con- 
sists of the neck, from the ears to its junction with 
the projecting angle of the chest; and the other 
half consists of the fore legs, ascending to the same 
point. Casual observers are apt to Suppose that the 
fore legs of the gi-affe are very disproportionably 
longer than its hin. legs; yet they are in reality ot 
equal length—the apparent difference arising from 
the height of the shoulder, or rather, perhaps, from 
the great length of the spinous processes of the 
scapular vertebre, which descend in an angle of 
inclination nearly equal to the back of a stag thrown 
upon its haunches or rising from its lair. And this 
effect is so much enhanced by the dorsal protube- 
rance above the shoulder, that few persons are un- 
deceived but by deliberate inspection. The front 
view of this singular animal is unique and rather un- 
couthly grotesque. Its neck appears too thin, mount- 
ing lankly aloft, as it does, from a capacious orbic- 
ular, duo-convex chest—like a tall iron crane from 
the box of its windlass. And the tout ensemble of 
this, in connexion with the very long, thin legs, 
which perpendicularly sustain so odd a superstruc- 
ture, is not unlike the front aspect of a real ornitho- 
logical crane, as it sometimes stands forlorn on the 
margin of a pool, innocent of eels, and bolt upright 
in its excursive meditations. Yet no animal exhib- 
its a more gracefully majestick attitude and richly 
flowing outline than this otherwise uncouth giraffe, 
when beheld in its side view, cropping the topmost 
leaves of high branches, or lifting its airy, vivacious 
head, attentive to distant sounds. Its asnect is then 
a charm to the eye of taste, and excites the admira 
tion of the most indifferent spectator. 

“It differs from all other animals in the singular 
structure of those cylindrical prominences which 
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Lazooing the Giraffe. 


cellular eniargements of that bone, of nearly equal | a much darker brown, and of so generally regular a 


size unto their abrupt extremities, which are sur- 
mounted by tufts of short bristly hairs. ‘These sin- 
gular appendages are not peculiar to either sex, and, 
being of the same substance as the scull, of course 
are never shed ; although, in the young specimens, 
they are united to the scull by a distinct suture. 
They are not horns, nor used as such, either in at- 
tack or defence ; but, as though this creature were 
designed to be at once similar and dissimilar to 
every other, it has a third prominence, or budding 
horn, broader, but not nearly so projecting as the 
others, articulated on the forehead, midway between 
them—as though its owner had some slight notion 
of becoming a unicorn. Besides these, it has two 
bony tubercles, or rudiments of horns, on each side 
of the main, on the occiput. ‘The shape of the ears 
is peculiarly beautiful—and they are moved with 
brisk and spirited expression toward sounds often 
unheard or unheeded by the spectators whose atten- 
tion has been attracted to the movement. The eyes 
of the giraffe are singularly large, full, and clear, 
soft and rich as the famed gazelle’s, and fringed with 
very long Jashes. ‘They are situated so prominent- 
ly on the sides of the head, as to excel, in advan- 
tage of position, those of the hare ; and it is suppos- 
ed that the giraffe can command a wider view of the 
horizon than any other creature. The surface of 
its skin is smooth, the hair being short, close, and 
flatly laid. ‘The ground colour is a dull white, 
warming to a rich cream-teint, and deepening with 
age to a very faintly-red brown. ‘The spots are of 





form and arrangement as to give the hide the ap- 
pearance of being cross-barred with whitish stripes. 
When young, the sexes are scarcely distinguishable 
by their colour; but, as they advance in age, the 
male becomes of a darker brown, and the lighter 
stripes are somewhat less clear; but the female re- 
tains more of her original rust-coloured hue, and 
may be known by this contrasted teint. There is, 
however, some very slight variation of colour in 
specimens of the same age, and in the same indi- 
viduals at different seasons of the year. 

“ Another singularity in the giraffe, is, that it has 
neither a muzzle nor lachrymal sinuses. It has no 
incisors in the upper jaw, but twelve grinders: in 
the lower jaw it has twelve grinders and eight in- 
cisors. The female has four mamma, situated in 
the groin, and she gestates twelve months with foal. 
But the most instructive singularity in the physiol- 
ogy of the giraffe, and the one which, above all oth- 
ers, determines its geographical insulation and scar- 
city, is the remarkable adaptation of its tongue to 
the food which it chiefly prefers and seeks. ‘This 
coincidence seems to have escaped the attention of 
naturalists, and was, perhaps, first observed by Mr. 
Clayton, the intelligent gentleman who captured the 
giraffes now in this country. ‘The organ, in these 
specimens, is about thirty inches in length, apening 
nearly to a sharp point, and endowed with greater 
contractility, extensibleness and flexibility, than the 
tongue of any creature but the ant-eater. It is coat- 
ed on the upper surface, and round its poin‘ with a 
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Domesticating the Giraffe. 


skin so hard and impervious, that it cannot be cut 
or pierced even with a sharp knife, without great 
pressure. ‘The food on which the giraffe principally 
subsists, in its natural state, is the foliage and juicy 
branches of a species of the mimosa or acacia, call- 
ed by the natives kameel-doorn, which is said to be 
peculiar to the valleys in which the animal is only 
known to have been seen, and to constitute their 
almost exclusive vegetation. This variety of the 
acacia abounds with very long and exceedingly 


sharp spines, whose puncture is as subtile as that of 


aneedle. Yet protected by its wonderfully imper- 


meable covering, the flexile tongue of the giraffe se- | 
‘and longitude twenty-five degrees east. 


curely threads its way through the foliaged danger, 
winds around the branches amid the spines, culling 
each particular leaf with more than manual dexter- 
ity, and incurring neither puncture nor laceration. 
“The localities in which alone the giraffe abounds, 
may be considered as holding a mean proportion be- 
tween the excess of tropical vegetation and the final 
sterility of the plantless wilderness. ‘They are 
therefore neither absolutely scorching deserts, nor 
swampy woodlands—neither of which are suited to 
the structure of the giraffe. But they are those vast, 
gently undulated, stony plains, bordered by forest 
and desert, which form the prevailing geographical 
feature of the tropical regions of the deep interiour 
of Southern Africa. In all these plains, the thorny 
mimosa forms the abundant pasturage of the tall 
giraffe, and it so monopolizes the hard, dry soil, as 
to exclude the brushwood which might harbour 
beasts of prey. Is it remarkable that this gentlest 


be the ruminating family, should have been found 


only in retreats so favourable to its disposition, so 
| profusely administering to its natural wants? It 
doubtless browses upon the mimosa in every interi- 
our part of the continent within and approaching to 
| the tropicks, but there is no evidence that it has ever 
‘been discovered in any other regions of the world 
‘than those which supply it with this particular kind 
of food. 

| The giraffes now, for the first time, brought to 
this western continent, were caught in the Great 
| Kalliharri Desert of South Africa, in the year 1836, 
in latitude twenty-five degrees thirty minutes south, 
They are 
‘the result of three perilous and expensive expedi- 
‘tions, started by a company of enterprising Ameri- 
cans, expressly for the purpose of procuring them. 
From the first formation of the Zoological Associa- 
‘tion conducted by Messrs. Macomber and company, 
| which has now rendered the United States equal to 
any other country in the variety and rarity of its 
| publick zoological collections, that ancient and mod- 


‘ern wonder, the giraffe, was naturally an object of 


their ambition. ‘Their first expedition to obtain it, 
| was started in 1833, and Messrs. Macomber and 
| Handy of Boston sailed for the Cape of Good Hope 
to superintend it. Here they had the good fortune 
to meet with Mr. John Clayton, a Scotch gentleman, 
'who had resided many yeats in the colony, and who 
'had performed several journeys into the interiour 
upon zoological enterprises. With him they made 
| arrangements for exploring every portion of Central 
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Africa in pursuit of the giraffe, in case it could not 
be procured in districts nearer to the frontier of the 
colony. Mr. Clayton, accompanied by Mr. Handy, 
accordingly set out for Graham’s Town, to meet a 
party of hunters who had lately returned from an 
expedition through the Zoolu country, from whom 
they expected to obtain information favourable to 
their object, and whatever rare animals they might 
have caught. In this they were disappointed, and 
having returned to Cape ‘Town and made the neces- 
sary preparations, they departed in April, 1834, on 
a journey toward the tropical deserts. After endur- 
ing a full share of the privations and dangers insep- 
arable from a tedious land-journey of nearly a thou- 
sand miles, through innumerable tribes of wily and 
inhospitable savages, they at length arrived on the 
borders of the Great Kalliharra desert, and divided 
their expedition intv two branches—one being under 
the command of Mr. Clayton, and the other under 
the direction of Mr. Bain, an enterprising resident 
of a small detached settlement called Graffraien, 
about five hundred miles northeast of the Cape. 

“The fate of both was singularly unfortunate. 
Mr. Bain, who had been engaged at a high price 
to capture not only giraffes, but also lions, blue- 
gnus, gensboks, and rhinosceroses, had hired a large 
party of Bastard-Hottentots, one of the most active 
and intelligent of the African tribes, to hunt for him. 
But, unhappily, the fellows of this tribe were sad 
marauders upon the flocks and herds of a powerful 
chief named Massilikatz, of the Matabala tribe ; and 
being, from their more frequent intercourse with the 
colonists, a better armed tribe than his, they had 
heretofore succeeded in marching off his cattle upon 
a pretty extensive scale of depredation. On this 
occasion, when within a short distance of Massili- 
katz’s territory, a few of those belonging to Mr. 
Bain’s hunting-party, set off, without his consent or 
knowledge, to indulge their pungent propensity for 
stealing Matabala cows, and actually drove off an 
immoderately large number. But his majesty, Mas- 
silikatz, was nearer at hand than they supposed. 
He pursued them with a large mounted force, and 
captured not only them, but the whole of Mr. Bain’s 
oxen, wagons, and expensive equipments—poor Mr. 
Bain himself so narrowly escaping that he mounted 
his horse without hat or coat, and it was not until 
several days afterward, when he came up with Mr. 
Clayton’s party, that he obtained either clothes or 
food. 

“There is an incident connected with this misad- 
venture which develops a brilliant anomaly in the 
African character; or which, at least, demonstrates 
a high sense of justice, and a dignified regard for 
personal honour and reputation, in an individual sav- 
age of thatrace. The place at which Mr. Bain’s 
wagons and baggage were captured by Massilikatz, 
was within the extensive jurisdiction of the govern- 
our of the Cape of Good Hope; and on the return 
of the zoological expedition to Cape Town, his ex- 
cellency was solicited to get the property, which 
was valuable, restored. Notwithstanding the dis- 
tance and other difficulties to be surmounted by an 
embassy for this purpose, Sir Benjamin D’Urban 
promptly complied with the request, and Massilikatz 
was desired to surrender the spoils, on the plea that 
Mr. Bain was wholly innocent of the aggression 
which had provoked their capture. Massilikatz re- 


plied that there was no evidence whatever to sustain 
this plea, but much to invalidate it ; yet, that if such 
evidence could be laid before him, he would deliver up 
the whole of the property to its owner. He added that 
he had been patiently waiting for such proof; and, 
instead of converting any of the captured baggage to 
his own use, he had stationed a guard over the wag- 
ons which contained it, night and day, until that 
time. To this we are enabled to add, from authen- 
tick information, that so late as the autumn of last 
year, Messrs. Sutton and Moultrie, lieutenants in the 
British army, who had travelled through Massili- 
katz’s country, and had an interview with him, saw 
Mr. Bain’s wagons, containing all his canteens, 
skins, and firearms, standing near the mud-wall pal- 
ace under a substantial shed, erected to protect them 
from the weather, and also under a military guard. 
This being in the year 1837, the property had been 
thus scrupulously protected for nearly three years ! 

“Mr. Clayton and his party had persevered in 
their adventurous course far into the interiour, with- 
in a few degrees of the southern tropick, before they 
entered any of those peculiar open plains abounding 
with the mimosa-tree and the giraffe. Small herds 
of the majestick creature were at length discerned, 
lifting their sprightly heads above the scattered 
clumps of these trees, and flying with excessive 
timidity at the first approach of the intruders. When 
thus surprised by the hunter, the giraffe appears the 
most wonderful and beautiful of animals. Fleet and 
graceful as the antelope, bright and dazzling in their 
mottled sleekness, and light and lofty in their action, 
the timid groups, exquisitely gifted with sight and 
hearing, collect in larger herds from their separate 
browsing-places, and wheeling in their perchance 
unnecessary flight, suddenly stop, with uplifted heads 
within the aim of the destroyer. ‘I’o shoot them, 
therefore, requires little skill ; but to hunt them, so 
as to take even one of them alive, is a task for the 
best experience and adroitness. Like all other m- 
minating animals of a timid character, when pursued 
in their wild state, the giraffes take their course to 
the windward, and, aware of this, the experienced 
hunter directs his course a few points to the right on 
left of theirs, as if intending to pass them far ahead - 
and thus while they keep their eye upon him as a 
doubtful pursuer, they unconsciously keep on a line 
to which his is constantly converging—‘ and thus, 
says Mr. Clayton, ‘ he comes into the midst of the 
herd, notwithstanding their superiour speed, because 
they have to run a distance equal to about one third 
of a circle more than he has to perform in the same 
time.’ 

‘“ At this crisis, the cool skill of the hunter and 
the quality of his steed are put to the severest test. 
Suddenly spurring toward some particular giraffe, 
and selecting the smallest of the herd, he throws his 
lasso over the lofty head of his game, and instantly 
springing from his horse, and holding the long coil 
of cord loosely in his hand, prepares for a check 
which will bring either himself or the giraffe to the 
earth. But the neck which is noosed is ever in ill 
chance—the first strain is a melancholy one, and 
the gentle captive, exhausted by the suffocating 
pressure, falls upon its haunches and to the ground. 
Still keeping the cord in moderate tension, the cau- 
tious captor approaches his convulsive victim, and 
leaping astride its head, uses its long neck as a lev- 
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er to keep it on the ground. If the Hottentot achter 
rider has bee. left far behind in the chase, the hunt- 
er has to maintain this ungenerous position for a te- 
dious period ; and when the multiplied coils neces- 
sary to bind the powerful creature arrive, a new dif- 
ficulty, of a very opposite character, not unfrequent- 
ly arises. If allowed but a moment to throw aloft 
its head, the vigorous giraffe, though but a foal a 
few months old, will burst every restraint and spring 
from the earth—and then, though the gentlest of 
creatures, it becomes furious in defence of its free- 
dom. It will not only strike at its assailants with 
its fore and hind feet, but actually pursue them, un- 
til again brought to the ground by the suffocating 
noose. In these struggles many giraffes expire— 
and even after they are secured and placed in the 
wagons, they become so mutilated by struggling as 
to die within a few days. On the expedition now 
referred to, Mr. Clayton succeeded in bringing four 
fine foals several hundred miles on his way back to 
the Cape, but all of them at length died for want of 
milk, or other delicate nourishment suited to their 
age. ‘The result of this expedition, therefore, in 
which the hunters suffered indescribably from heat 
and thirst, was a few zebras, quaggas, gnus, lions, 
and ostriches, with which Messrs. Macomber and 
Handy sailed for the United States, in 1835. 

‘ The indefatigable Mr. Clayton, however, undis- 
mayed by his privations and “disappointments, and 
undaunted by the many imminent perils among sav- 
age men and beasts which he had encountered, 
resolved that the people of America should see a 
living giraffe. Messrs. Macomber, Welch and Co. 
had placed the most libera] pecuniary resources un- 
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der his control, and, having fitted out an expedition 
upon a much more extensive scale than before, and 
provided well-trained horses, several very large 
teams of oxen, and numerous cows, in the month of 
September, in the same year, (1835,) he again left 
the Cape for the central wilderness of South Africa. 
He took a different, and, as he supposed, less diffi- 
cult route than before—yet the obstacles thrown in 
his way by the innumerable tribes of natives through 
which he passed, and his accidents by flood aau 
field, would compose a volume of the deepest inter- 
est. Inthe Great Kalliharra Desert, however, about 
twelve hundred miles from the Cape, in the latitude 
and longitude beforementioned, he caught eleven 
giraffes, and being now provided with milk for their 
sustenance, happily succeeded in bringing four of 
them alive to the Cape, where he arrived after an 
absence of eighteen months. Of these four speci- 
mens, one died from an abscess, and another from 
an accidental injury inflicted in putting it on board 
the vessel for embarkation to New York. In this 
expedition, Mr. Clayton also caught an eland and 
two gensboks, which are admirably depicted in the 
engraving presented on page 89. ‘The gensbok is 
the singularly-marked animal, with the very long in- 
curvated horns, to the right of the giraffes ; and it is 
said to be the only living specimen ever seen in this 
country or in Europe. 

“To receive this long-sought and valuable freight, 
Messrs. Macomber, Welch and Co., the proprietors, 
chartered a vessel, which they fitted up with apart- 
ments rising from the lower through the upper deck, 
to allow the stately giraffes sufficient room to stand 
erect; and Messrs. Welch and Weeks sailed for Af 
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rica to accompany them on their voyage. With 
the serious exception already mentioned, they 
were embarked in safety, and after a fair and expe- 
ditious passage of fifty-five days, arrived in this 
port, (New York,) on the seventh of June last, with 
Mr. Clayton, who caught’and reared them. ‘They 
ure both females, of nearly the same age and height 
—one being now about twenty-five months old, and 
sixteen feet and a half high, and the other twenty- 
eight months old, and about seventeen feet high. 
‘The want of their accustomed fuod may possibly re- 
tard their farther growth—but upon the esculent 
roots and grain which they now eat, they evidently 
preserve their health and beautiful sleek condition. 
They are truly magnificent specimens, and have 
been beheld by many thousands of our citizens 
with admiration and wonder. After a short tour 
in the Western states, they are to be removed to the 
South for the winter, and we trust the climate will 
prove so favourable to their health that a great ma- 
jority of our citizens throughout the Union may have 
an opportunity of seeing a living wonder of the an- 
imal creation for which kings and emperours have 
sought in vain. 

“‘ We have devoted an unusual space to the history 
of these animals and their species, because we con- 
sider them a national acquisition and objects of uni- 
versal interest. The American enterprise, moreo- 
ver, which has brought them among us, merits not 
only honourable mention, but full and permanent rec- 
ord. Itis, perhaps, the only instance in which any 
country has been enabled to boast of possessing liv- 
ing specimens of the giraffe through the exertions 
of its individual citizens. It has hitherto been a 
unique and costly present from kings to kings—it is 
now, at a private cost of more than thirty thousand 
dollars, presented to a sovereign people by two or 
three of their fellow-citizens.” 





MORTALITY OF NEW YORK. 


[From Dr. Francis’s article on New York.]} 


‘Tne city of New York may be classed among the 
most healthy of its size in the world. As no regis- 
ter of births, however, is preserved, one important 
item is wanting in estimating its comparative salu- 
brity. Its apparent average mortality, greater than 
that of some of its sister cities, is to be referred to 
the number of emigrants who resort to this great 
emporium. ‘The characteristick feature of a large 
proportion of the most prevalent disorders is inflam- 
matory ; hence, the immense outlet of human life 
by pulmonary consumption: and the number of 
still-born cases is supposed to have much increased 
of late years by the injudicious use of the secael 
cornatum, or ergot. The deaths from the drinking 
of cold water in some summers of great solar heat, 
serves to enlarge the bills of mortality. This was 
particularly the case in the ardent season of 1825, 
and that of 1834. . The yellow fever has been less 
frequent in its occurrence than formerly. ‘This, by 
some, is attributed to the improved state of our do- 
mestick policy, and by others to a more judicious 
system of quarantine regulations. The first record 
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of this formidabie disorder is that of its appearance 
in New York in 1702, under the name of the great 
mortality : it was considered by Smith, the histori- 
an, as having been brought from the West Indies: 
it appeared again in 1752, according to Colden, and 
some notice was given by Adams of its ravages in 
this city, again in 1791. ‘The visitations of this 
disease have been, since 1795, in the years 1797, 
1798, 1801, 1803, 1805, 1819, and 1822. The 
controversy involving the specifick character and 
contagious and non-contagious nature of this dis- 
ease, has elicited much talent from the faculty on 
both sides of the question, though not without oc- 
casionally betraying too much asperity. ‘The most 
ample accounts of this fever are those by Bayley, 
Miller, and Hosack, and that of the disease of 1822 
by P. S. Townsend, M.D. In 1832, the cholera 
asphyxia, or Asiatick cholera, appeared in the city 
of New York. The disorder exhibited a train of 
formidable symptoms novel to nearly all who encoun- 
tered it; and was regarded as a nova pestis by the 
most experienced and enlightened prescribers. 
Nearly five thousand of the inhabitants fell victims 
to it, notwithstanding the intrepidity with which it 
was combated. And now, at this present writing, 
(August, 1834,) the same pestilence, characterized 
by the same venom, is again prevalent. ‘The num- 
ber of its cases, is however few, compared with that 
of the season of 1832. 

The average temperature of New York through- 
out the year is stated at 55° of Fahrenheit. In win- 
ter the thermometer is rarely lower than 15° or 20° 
below the freezing point ; sometimes the mercury 
falls to zero, and it has been observed at two, three, 
four, or six degrees below it. Most unquestionably 
the nearness of the Atlantick and the gulf stream, 
conduce to abate the severity of the winter. Snow 
is not of frequent occurrence, and rarely continues 
on the ground more than ten or twelve days at a 
time. ‘The winter closes about the tenth or fifteenth 
of March. ‘The temperature of the summer is 
rarely higher than eighty or eighty-four degrees ; 
there are a few days in which the thermometer 
ranges between 90° and 96°, but this heat is of short 
continuance, as the evening sea-breezes cause a 
great abatement of it at night. ‘There are not a few 
sudden changes in temperature, both in summer and 
winter. The greatest change yet noticed in New 
York took place in August, 1809, when by the sud- 
den coming on of a northwest storm of rain, the 
thermometer evinced a difference of forty degrees 
within the course of fifty-six minutes. But this is 
no fair sample of the general character of the sud- 
den vicissitudes of the weather. The prevailing 
winds in summer are from the south and southwest, 
in winter from the north and northeast and north- 
west. 

The anual average of deaths is stated, by Vil- 
lerme, at Paris, as 1 to 32 6-20ths. In London it 
has been put down as 1 to 38 or 40. In Glasgow, 
as 1 to 44. The annual mortality at Naples is re- 
ported as 1 to 28 1-4. In the whole United States 
it has been published as 1 to 40. In the healthiest 
districts of the United States, as 1 to 56; and in 
the most unhealthy, as 1 to 35. ‘This calculation is 
not probably so favourable as a more accurate ex- 
amination of facts would authorize. In New York, 
it may be set down as 1 to 39 1-2. 
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BIOGRAPHY. was before these doctrines were hackneyed by every 
Silla demagogue in the land. In 1787 he was selected 

RUFUS KING. as a delegate from Massachusetts to the convention, 

' called for devising a constitution for the United 

[From Knapp’s American Biography.) States ; the old confederation being found miserably 
Rurvus Kine, a distinguished statesman, and min-| defective, giving little more than advisatory power 
ister to the Court of St. James, from the United | to Congress in all matters of revenue and defence. 
States, was the eldest son of a merchant of Scarbor-| As soon as he returned from this duty, he wa senttoa 
ough, Maine. He was born in 1755. He was fit- | convention held in Massachusetts, for the adoption of 
ted for college by Master Moody, an eminent in-/the proposed constitution. Here he was efficient 
structer of youth, and at that time preceptor of| and active, if not so forward as he might have been 
Dummer Academy, at Byfield, in the county of Es-| had he not had a share in forming the instrument 
sex, and state of Massachusetts. Master Moody | under consideration. This was the most important 
was a thorough classical scholar, and inspired his} moment in our national history. In former times 
pupils with a high veneration for the learned lan-| these were topicks in which all could agree—all 
guages. Mr. King graduated at the commencement | felt oppression: all had grievances, real or imagin- 
of 1777, with the first honours of the class, which | ary, to redress ;—changes might be rung on a thou- 
was considered an excellent one. Gore and Dawes | sand subjects to rouse the people to resistance ; but 
were in this class, and others of distinction. ‘They | when independence was achieved, and no foe at our 
considered King the first in their time, for all things; | doors, it was a task, indeed, to make men yield a 
—in every study—for languages, mathematicks, and | particle of what they considered their dear-bought 
oratory ; and in every athletick sport, he took. the | rights, to establish a permanent government. A ma 
lead—he ran faster, jumped higher, swam _bettef, | jority of those who fought the battles of the revolu- 
than any of his companions. Every eye was on tion, and of those who made great sacrifices of prop- 
him as a young man of high promise. The next} erty to sustain us in the perilous contest, were cppo- 
year after he left college, he was made an aid to| sed to the proposed constitution ;—they were fearful 
General Sullivan, when that commander marched | of entrusting power to any man, or body of men, and 
with his force to attack the British on Rhode Island.| probably, if the great idol of the nation, Washing- 
On returning from this campaign he went to New-| ton, had not given the sanction of his revered name 
buryport and resumed the study of the law with Mr. | to the instrument, it would never have been adopted. 
Parsons, then, as during life, the first lawyer in the | This was a time that called out the sagacity, the in- 
commonwealth. Mr. King was admitted to the bar | tegrity, the light of the mind of the people, to meet 
in 1780 ; and on his appearance fulfilled the expect- | the honest fears, and patriotick forebodings of a good 
ation of his friends. ‘There are now many living} and substantial class in the community, a class that 
who frequently mention one of his first cases. A} was not to be met by sarcasm or contumely, but was 
litigious citizen, of no inconsiderable wealth, had| to be reasoned with in every form of argument, or 
refused to pay one of his female servants, alleging | they could not be moved an inch; they were not the 
that while she was in his house, some property had | vulgar, to be despised ; not the noisy to be out-clam- 
cisappeared, and pretended that she was answerable |oured. Parsons, King; Gore, and others of high 
for it. She sued, and engaged Mr. King as her| intellectual powers, became all things, like the 
attorney and counsel in the case. On the trial, he | Apostle Paul, to all men, to save.some ; and like the 
was severe, and justly so, upon the litigious charac- | great theological teacher, ‘succeeded. ‘The courte- 
ter of the defendant. The plaintiff was, of course, | ous manner, the universal intelligence, and the ready 
made everything honest and fair, and the verdict} colloquial powers of Mr. King, made him conspicu- 
was given in her favour, and all the bystanders took | ous among the apostles of rational liberty, as he had 
such an interest in the cause that Mr. King was at| been before among the representatives of the people. 
once engaged in almost every cause. to be argued| He had married in New York in 1786, and soon 
at the court of common pleas. Such was his rep-| after this effort in the convention of Massachusetts, 
utation at the bar, and so many were desirous of his | went to settle in that state, having relinquished his 
services, that the supreme court admitted him as anj practice at the bar. When the constitution was 
attorney and counsellor long before the ordinary carried into effect, he was returned with General 
course. He became, from his ready elocution, and| Schuyler, a senator from that state. In this august 
courteous manners, at once the idoi of the people,| body, as it certainly then was, he hecame at once 
and was soon sent a representative from the town| conspicuous. In the’ great agitation respecting the 
of Newburyport to the legislature of the common-| British treaty, he was on the side of Washington 
wealth. In this body, he soon became a leader.) and Hamilton, and bore his part with them like a 
His eloquence and his general information, peculiar- | man of equal mind and fearless patriotism. There 
ly fitted him for distinction in such a body of patriots | was a boldness in the character of Mr. King, that at 
as that house was then composed of. In 1784, he was} times drew forth the admiration of his opponents. 
sent to Congress, and took a high stand there as he| ‘There were many instances which called forth his 
had done in the legislature of Massachusetts. While | eloquence in the senate of the United States. On 
a member of the old Congress. he introduced a bill, his second term, he was often pitched against his col- 
which was draw with prescient sagacity by that pro-} league, Aaron Burr, one of the most subtle and inge- 
found lawyer, Nathan Dane of Massachusetts, who| nious of the great American orators ; and particularly 
is now living—prohibiting slavery northwest of the} against him, and Mr. Monroe, in the case of Albert 
Ohio. Mr. King enforced this bill with a fine | Gallatin, who was returned a senator from Pennsylva- 


speech, full of the true doctrines of liberty. This} niatothe United States senate, when he wae not eligi 
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ble by the constitution. 
Ellsworth and Strong, and the fight was powerfully 
carried on, and ended in victory on his side. 


In 1796, Mr. King was nominated by Washing- | 


Mr. King was aided by ' 
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ty, and deservedly so; but it may, perhaps, be said, 
that no man who said so many wise things, ever 
wrote so few for posterity. For many years he was 
considered the first orator in the country, and yet no 


ton as Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain. | one can put his finger on a speech of his that will 


He remained in this capacity until the second year 
of Jefferson’s administration. He was considered 
one of the first diplomatists of the age—full of dig- 
nity and ease—attentive to the rights of American 
citizens, and always maintaining the character of a 
gentleman in every rank of society. While in En- 
gland, he negotiated for a convention to settle the 
boundary lines between the United States and Cana- 
da, as he knew that this would, if not settled, be- 
come a subject not only of discussion and conten- 
tion, but perhaps of war. Mr. Jefferson did not at 
this time feel disposed te touch the subject, and it 
still remains to be settled. 

Mr. King acted with Hamilton in restoring and 
establishing publick credit, then fallen to a low 
state, and a great debt was remaining as a foul blot 
on the escutcheon of the country without any means 
devised for paying it off. After his return in 1803, 
he visited the state of Massachusetts. At Newbury- 
port, where he had studied law, and commenced his 
practice, he was greeted with enthusiasm and invi- 
ted to partake of a publick dinner. He accepted 
the invitation. It was a joyous occasion and he ex- 
erted himself to make all happy. ‘The friends of 
his youth were around him—a thousand reminis- 
cences were awakened, and never did a dinner— 
the modern pledge of affection and admiration—go 
off better—at every step he found old friends glad 
to see him, and the young who had grown up since 
his time were familiar with the history of his life, 
and were eager to catch a glimpse at the man their 
fathers had delighted to honour. _ He made a sort of 
triumphal tour through his own country, an occur- 
rence that seldom happens to any one whether proph- 
et or statesman. For several years after his return, 
he retired to private life and enjoyed the otium cum 
dignitate on his farm, with his books and children 
around him. 

After the declaration of war in 1812, he took sides 
with the government on all the main points of the 
controversy, and for this was sent by the legisla- 
ture of New York a senator to Congress. His 
speeches at this time gave him great celebrity with 
the democratick party, but abated some of the fer- 
vour of affection which existed in the breasts of his 
old friends ; but most of them retained their first 
love, if they did not come into his opinions in poli- 
ticks. In 1816, he was a candidate for the guber- 
natorial chair of the state of New York; but did not 
succeed in the election. In 1820, he was again 
elected to the senate of the United States, and tovok 
an active part in that body. In 1825, he was nom- 
inated by Mr. Adams a minister to Great Britain, 
and proceeded to that court, but his healih was such, 
that he did not do much in the way of negotiation. 
Mr. King returned in 1826, and retired to his farm 
on Long Island, where he lingered until April 29, 
1827, when he died, aged 72 years. There are 
some things attributed tohis pen of nigh merit. It 
is said he wrote, with Hamilton, the papers on the 
British treaty, signed Camillus. Hamilton wrote 
the ten first, and King the remainder. These pa- 


nere had an extensive circulation, and great celebri- 


sustain that reputation ; but no man could be in com- 
pany with Mr. King an hour, without fully believing 
every word that had been said of his great powers 
as an orator, and of his sagacity asa statesman. His 
style of conversation was admirable. His language 
was pure, good old English. He took hold of pas- 
sing occurrences, and lavished upon them the afflu- 
ence of intellectual wealth, from an inexhaustible 
storehouse ; without effort, he threw a beam of 
light upon every subject in his way, and illustrated, 
adorned, and glorified, everything he touched. ‘The 
great men of his day did not think enough of the 
time to come. His friend, classmate, and rival—it 
friends can be rivals, and if we go back to the origin 
of the word, they can be ; opposite sides of the same 
river, whose waters flowed harmoniously on togeth- 
er, gave rise to the term—Christopher Gore, had the 
same powers of the imagination, and the same depth 
of thought. ‘These friends, like Castor and Pollux, 
shared their immortality together, without any heart- 
rending alternations of supremacy. ‘They died 
within two little months of each other, with nearly 
the same views of this and of another world, and no 
one wili object to their being placed among the con- 
stellations of worthies, in our Zodiack of American 
statesmen and patriots. Gore died childless, but 
King left several sons to perpetuate his name and 
fame. 


THE PULASKI DISASTER. 


We have carefully examined every account of 
this terrible calamity which has been published, for 
the purpose of selecting the one which should appear 
to be written with the most care, coolness, and judge- 
ment. ‘The following was written by the editor of 
the Baltimore Chronicle, from information derived 
from two highly respectable and intelligent gentle- 
men, who were saved from the wreck, and seems to 
us to bear the marks we have been looking for :— 


“The intense interest taken by the publick in the 
recital of the details of this most appalling disaster, 
has induced us to seek, from all the sources within 
our reach, all particulars that we can rely on as au- 
thentick. ‘The annexed narrative is derived from 
information which we procured in person from J. H. 
Couper, Esq., of Glynn county, Georgia, and Major 
James P. Heath, of this city, two of the survivors. 
The arrival of the latter among us, at the moment 
when the whole city had given him up as lost, exci- 
ted the most pleasurable sensation, and was the oc- 
casion of universal joy. 

“ The steam-packet Pulaski, Capt. Dubois, sailed 
from Savannah, on Wednesday, the 13th June, hav- 
ing on board about ninety passengers, She. arrived 
at Charleston the same afternoon, and sailed the 
next morning with sixty-five additional passengers. 
In the afternoon, the wind was fresh from the east 
and produced a heavy sea, which retarded her prog- 
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ress, and required a full pressure of steam. At half; measure, as, from the heavy breakers which were 
past ten, the wind continued fresh with a clear star- | dashing on the beach, as far as the eye could reach, 
light, and there was every promise of a fine night.| it was obviously one of great peril. Being over- 


At eleven o’clock, the starboard Loiler exploded with 
a tremendous violence, blowing off the promenade 
deck above, and shatiering the starboard side about 
midships—at the same time the bulkhead between 
the boilers and forward cabin was stove in, the stair- 
way to it blocked up, and the bar-room swept away. 
The head of the boiler was blown out and the top 
rent fore and aft. In consequence of the larboard 
boiler and works being comparatively uninjured, the 
boat heeled to that side, and the starboard side was 
kept out of water, except when she rolled, when the 
sea rushed in.at the breach. ‘The boat continued to 
settle rapidly, and in about forty minutes the water 
had reached the promenade deck above the ladies’ 
cabin. Previously to this period, the ladies, children, 
and the gentlemen who were in the after part of the 
buat, were placed on the promenade deck. About 
the time that the water reached: that point, the boat 
parted in two with a tremendous crash, and the bow 
and stern rose somewhat out of the water; but the 
latter again continued to sink until the water reached 
the promenade deck, when it separated in three 
parts, upset, and precipitated all on it into the water. 
Many then regained the detached portions. ‘The 
gentlemen who occupied the forward cabin, took 
refuge on the extreme point of the bow when the 
boat broke in two and clung to it and the foremast ; 
others had placed themselves on settees and the 
fragments of the wreck. ‘There were four boats 
telonging to the boat ; two being swung to the sides, 
and two placed on the promenade deck. ‘The side 
boats were both lowered down, within five minutes 
of the explosion. In that on the starboard side, the 
first mate, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Swift, and one other 
person had placed themselves ; in that on the lar- 
board side, were Mr. J. H. Couper, with Mrs. Night- 
ingale and child, and Mrs. Fraser and. her son, who 
were under his charge, Captain R, W. Pooler and 
son, and Mr. William Robertson, all of Georgia, 
Barney and Solomon, belonging to the crew, and 
two coloured women. By direction of the mate 
two of the crew launched one of the deck boats and 
got into her; -but as from her long exposure to the 
sun, her seams were all open, she immediately filled, 
and Mr. Hibbert removed the men to his boat, the 
boats met, when those in the second proposed to Mr. 
Hibbert to strike for the land, as it had on board as 
many as it could with safety carry ; this he declined 
to do, as he said he was determined to stay by the 
wreck until daylight, and had yet room for more 
persons. Both boats then continued to row about 
the wreck until the mate’s boat had picked up as 
many as it could carry, when Mr. Hibbert yielded to 
the propriety of consulting the safety of those in the 
boats, by going to the land, as further stay would en- 
danger them, without affording any aid to their suffer- 
ing friends, and they left the wreck at three, P. M. 
The boats took a N. E. course, being favoured by a 
heavy sea and strong breeze from S. E. 

“At twelve o’clock they made the land, and at 
three, P. M. were near the beach. Mr. Hibbert 
then waited until, the second boat got up, and in- 
formed them that those who were in the boat refused 
torow any farther and insisted on landing. Mr. 
Couper united with him in protesting against this 


ruled they submitted to make the attempt. ‘The 
mate, who had previously taken the two coloured 
women from the second boat, then proposed to 
to lead the way, and requested Mr. Couper to lie off 
until he had effected a landing and was prepared to 
aid the ladies and children. ‘The first boat then 
entered the surf, and disappeared for several minutes 
from those in the other boat, having been instantly 
filled with water. Six of the persons in her, viz: 
Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Swift, Mr. Tappan, Mr. Leuchten- 
berg, and West and Brown of the crew landed in 
safety. An old gentleman, supposed to be Judge 
Rochester formerly of Buffalo, N. Y., but recently 
of Pensacola, Mr. Bird, of Georgia, the two coloured 
women, and a boat hand, whose name is unknown, 
were drowned. The other boat continued to keep 
off until about sunset, when finding the night ap- 
proaching, and there being no appearance of aid or 
change in the wind, which was blowing freshly into 
the land, and the persons in the boat having 
previously refused to attempt to row any further, 
Mr. Couper. reluctantly consented to attempt the 
landing. 

“ Before making the attempt, it was thought ne- 
cessary, to prevent the infant of Mrs. Nightingale, 
which was only seven months old, from being. lost, 
to lash it to her person, which was done. Just as 
the sun was setting, the bow of the boat was turned 
to the shore, and, Mr. Couper sculling, and two men 
at the oars, she was pulled into'the breakers—she 
rose without difficulty upon the first breaker, but the 
second, coming out with great violence, struck the 
oar from the hand of one of the rowers. The boat 
was thus thrown into the trough of the sea , and the 
succeeding breaker struck her broadside, and turned 
her bottom upward. Upon regaining the surface, 
Mr Couper laid hold of the boat, and soon discovered 
that the rest of the party, with the exception of Mrs. 
Nightingale, were making for the shore—of her, for 
a few moments, he saw nothing; but, presently, feel- 
ing something like the dress of a female touching 
his foot, he again dived down, and was fortunate 
enough to grasp her by the hair. The surf contin- 
ued to break over them, with great violence, but, 
after a struggle, in which their strength spent its last 
efforts, they reached the shore, utterly worn out 
with fatigue, watching, hunger, thirst, and the most 
intense and overwhelming excitement. Besides 
this, the ladies and gentlemen were suffering 


severely from the cold. The party proceeded a. 


short distance from the shore, where the ladies 
laid down upon the side of a sand hill, and their pro- 
tectors covered them and their children with sand, to 
prevent them from perishing. Meantime, some of 
the party went in quest of aid, and about ten o'clock, 
the whole of them found a kind and hospitable re- 
ception, shelter, food, and clothing, under the roof of 
Mr. Siglee Redd, of Onslow county. 

“Mrs. Nightingale is the daughter of John A. 
King, Esq. of New York, and, a grand-daughter of 
the late distinguished Rufus King. During the 
whole of the perils through which they passed, she 
and Mrs. Frazer displayed the high qualities of for- 
titude and heroism. They owe the preservation of 
their own and their children’s lives, under Provi- 
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dence, to the coolness, intrepidity, and firmness, of 
Mr. Couper and his assistants, and to the steadi- 
ness with which they seconded the wise and humane 
efforts of that gentleman in their behalf. 

“On Monday, they reached Wilmington, where 
they founda deep sympathy for their misfortune 
pervading the whole city, and generous emulation 
among its inhabitants to render them every possible 
assistance. 

“The forward part of the boat, after her separa- 
tion, continued to float. On it were Major Heath 
and twenty-one others. We have had a long con- 
versation with Major Heath, in which he related, 
with great minuteness, everything attending the 
preservation of the persons who were on the 
wreck with him. It is impossible to convey in 
words anything more than a faint idea of the suf- 
fering they underwent, or of the many harrowing 
and distressing circumstances which occurred du- 
ring the four days they were on the wreck. 

‘‘ Buta short time previous to the explosion, it 
was remarked by one of the passengers to Major 
Heath, that the gauge showed thirty inches of steam. 
On the attention of the engineer being called to this 
fact, he replied that it would bear with safety forty 
inches. Major Heath had just retired to the after 
cabin. A number of passengers were lying on the 
settees, and when the boiler burst, the steam rushed 
into the cabin, and it is thought, instantly killed 
them, as they turned over, fell on the floor, and 
never were seen by the Major to move afterward. 

He had, on hearing the noise of the explosion, got 
' out of his berth, and ran to the steps, the steam meet- 
ing him in the cabin. He got under the steps, as 
did also Mr. Lovejoy of Georgia, and they were 
thus shielded from its effects. 

“Ina few moments he went on deck and found 
all dark. He called for the captain, and receiving 
no answer, made for the mast, as he felt that the 
boat was sinking. Fortunately, however, a rope 
had caught round his leg, and with this he pulled 
himself back. The mast, as soon as he had been 
washed from it, fell, and crushed one of the pas- 
sengers, Mr. Auze, a French gentleman from Au- 
gusta. ‘The boat now broke in two, and the deck, 
forward of the mast, was carried away from the rest 
of the vessel, seemingly very swiftly. Nothing 
more was seen after this, by Major Heath, of the 
yawl, or the after part of the boat, but in about half 
an hour he heard a shrill scream, and then all was 
quiet! ‘This must have been when the promenade 
deck turned over, with at least one hundred human 
beings upon it. 

‘‘ When daylight broke, he found that there were 
twenty-two on the wreck with him—among them 
Captain Pearson, who had been blown out into the 
sea, but who had caught a plank and had succeeded 
in reaching them during the night. 

“The danger of their situation was at once fully 
realized. ‘The heavy mast lay across the deck on 
which they rested, and kept it about twelve inches 
under water, and the planks were evidently fast 
parting! Capt. Pearson with the rest set himself 
to work to lash the wreck together by the aid of 
ropes on the mast—letting the ropes sink on one 
side of the raft, which, passing under, came up on 
the other side and by repeating this operation, they 
formed a kind of network over it. They also suc- 


ceeded in lashing two large boxes to their raft, which 
formed seats. 

“Friday passed without any vessel coming in 
sight. ‘Their thirst now became intense. The heat 
of the sun was very oppressive, its rays pouring 
down on their bare heads and blistering their faces 
and backs, some not having even a shirt on, and 
none more than a shirt and pantaloons. 

“The suffering of the younger portion of their 
company, at this time, became very great. Major 
Twiggs, of the U. S. A., had saved his child, a boy 
about twelve years of age. He kept him in his 
arms nearly all the time—and when he would call 
on his mother, who was safe at home, and beg for 
water, his father would seek in vain to comfort him 
by words of kindness and clasping him closer to his 
heart. 

“ On Saturday, they fell in with another portion 
of the wreck, on which were Chickering and three 
others, whom they took on their raft. ‘Toward the 
close of evening they had approached within half a 
mile of shore, as they thought, and many were very 
anxious to make an effort to land. ‘This was ob- 
jected to by Major Heath, as the breakers ran very 
high, and would have dashed the raft to pieces on 
the shore. Mr. Greenwood, from Georgia, told the 
Major that he was one of the best swimmers in the 
country, and that he would tie a rope round him and 
swim to the shore. ‘No! No! replied the Major, 
‘you shall not risk your life for me, under these 
circumstances, and in such an attempt you would 
lose your life. ‘ No! I am the oldest man in dan- 
ger, and will not increase the risks of others.’ All 
hope of landing then was shortly afterward given 
up, as a slight breeze from the shore was now carry- 
ing them out into the sea. Despair now seemed to 
seize on some of them, and one suggested that if re- 
lief did not soon reach them it would be necessary 
to cast lots! ‘The firmness and decisiou of Major 
Heath soon put this horrid idea to flight. ‘We are 
Christians,’ he told them, ‘and we cannot innocent- 
ly imbrue our hands in the blood of a fellow-creature. 
A horrible catastrophe has deprived hundreds of 
their lives, brought sorrow to many a hearth, and 
thrown us upon the mercy of the winds and waves. 
We have still life left, let us not give up all manliness 
and sink to the brute. We have all our thoughts 
about us, and should face death, which must, sooner 
or later, overtake us, with the spirit which becomes 
us as Christian men. When that hour arrives, I will 
lay down my life without a murmur, and I will risk 
it now for the safety of any one of you, but I 
never will stand by and see another’s sacrificed that 
we may drink his blood and eat his flesh!) With 
such words as these did he quiet them, and recon- 
cile them to await the issue. ‘The day wore away 
again, without the sight of a vessel to cheer their 
drooping spirits. 

“On Sunday morning, it commenced raining, with 
a stiff breeze from the northeast, which soon in- 
creased to asevere gale. Every effort was made to 
catch some of the falling rain inthe piece of can- 
vass, which they had taken from the mast, but the 
sea ran so high that the little they did catch was 
nearly as salt as the water of the ocean: Still the 
rain cooled them, and, in their situation, was refresh- 
ing and grateful. 


“On Monday morning, they saw four vessels. They 
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raised on a pole a piece of the flag that was attached 
to the mast, and waved it, but in vain. ‘The vessels 
were tuo far off, and hope was nearly lost, as_ they 
watched them, one after another, pass from their 
sight. ‘They had now been without food and water 
for four days and nights; their flesh burnt and blis- 
tered by the sun and their brains fevered, and many 
of them began to exhibit the peculiar madness at- 
tendant on starvation. ‘They could not sleep either, 
as the raft was almost always under water, and it re- 
quired continued watchfulness to keep themselves 
from being washed over by the sea. Major Heath 
tells us that never .for one moment did he lose his 
consciousness, and we hear from others that his 
cheerful spirit and encouraging conversation kept 
alive the hope of safety in the breast of» others, and 
banished despair from their minds. 

‘“‘On Tuesday morning, a vessel hove in. sight, 
and her track scemed to lie much nearer them than 
those they had seen the day before. ‘They again 
waved their flag, and raised their feeble voices. 
Still the vessel kept on her track, which now ap- 
peared to carry her away from them. ‘She is 
gone,’ said one of the crew, a poor fellow who had 
been dreadfully scalded, and he laid himself down 
on one of the boxes, as he said, ‘to die.” Captain 
Pearscn, who had been closely watching the vessel, 
cried out,‘ She sees us!’ Andsoit was. All sails 
set, and full before the wind, the vessel made for 
them. ‘The schooner proved to be the Henry Cam- 
erdon, bound from Philadelphia to Wilmington, N. C. 
As soon as the captain came within speaking dis- 
tance, he took his trumpet and cried out ‘ Be of 
good cheer, I will save you.’ It was the first strange 
voice that had reached their ears for five days, which 
were to them as an age. 

“When the schooner came alongside they all 
rushed frantically on deck, and it was with some 
difficulty that the captain could keep them from the 
water casks. He immediately gave each of them 
a half pint of water, sweetened with molasses, and 
repeated it at short intervals. His prudence, doubt- 
less, preserved their lives. 

‘“ During the morning, Major Heath and his com- 
pany had seen another portion of the wreck, with 
several persons on it, and as soon as the captain of 
the Henry Camerdon was told of it he sailed in the 
direction it had been seen, and shortly afterward 
came in sight. On this wreck, which was part of 
the promenade deck, were Miss Rebecca Lamar, 
Mrs. Noah Smith, of Augusta, Master Charles Lamar, 
of Savannah, and Mr. Robert Hutchinson, also of Sa- 
vannah. ‘The two ladies were much exhausted, and 
Master Lamar was almost dead. Every comfort 
that the schooner was possessed of was freely be- 
stowed by the captain, and Major Heath on behalf 
of those who were saved with him, has asked us to 
return, thus publickly, to him, the thanks, the deep 
and heartfelt thanks, of the beings whom he rescued 
from a condition of such misery and peril, the heart 
sickens at the contemplation of it. Mr. Hutchinson 
had lost, in this disaster, his wife and child. His 
wife was the daughter of Mr. Elliott, formerly in 
the United States Senate, from Georgia. 

“When the promenade deck separated from the 
hull, many persons took refuge on this portion of 
it. Among them was Mr. G. B. Lamar, of Savan- 
nah, and two children; the Rev. Mr. Wirt, and lady, 


of Florida, and a child of Mr. Hutchinson, and the 
second mate of the Pulaski. On Saturday morning, 
finding there was no other hope of safety, the mate 
proposed to take the boat which they had secured, 
being the second-deck boat, and with five of the 
most able of those on the raft, endeavour to reach the 
shore, and to send out some vessel to cruise for them. 
This being assented to, the mate with Mr. Lamar 
and four others, took their departure, and on Wed- 
nesday morning they reached New River Inlet in 
safety. The passengers remaining on the raft, with 
the exception of the four mentioned as taken off by 
the Henry Camerdon, died from exhaustion ; among 
them were the Rev. Mr. Wirt and lady, whose 
Christian resignation to their fate, excited the admi- 
ration of all around them. They expired within a 
few minutes of each other. Seven persons were 
reported to have diedon Monday. ‘The body of Mr. 
Parkman, of Savannah, floated to the raft, and was 
recognised by his friends. 

“‘]t was ascertained at Wilmington on Wednes- 
day morning, that eight other persons from the 
wreck had reached New River Inlet, but their names 
with two exceptions, are unknown. 

“ The passengers who escaped, were almost with- 
out exception, in the clothes in which they were 
sleeping, and suffered very severely from the blis- 
tering effect of the sun, and the chilly wind of the 
night. ‘They were entirely destitute of water or food 
of any kind. Those who were last saved were 
most of them in a dreadful state of ulceration and 
debility. 

“The passengers were everywhere received 
with the most unbounded sympathy and kindness ; 
and the Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad Company, 
the Portsmouth and Roanoake Railroad Company, 
and Baltimore and Norfolk Steam-Packet Company, 
tendered to them in the most liberal manner a con- 
veyance in their cars and boats to the various posts 
of their destination. 

“The cause of the disaster was obviously the 
neglect of the second engineer in permitting the 
water to boil off, or to blow off in the starboard 
boiler, and then letting in a full supply of water on 
the heated copper. One of the hands saved, had, a 
few minutes before the explosion, examined the 
steam-gauge, and found it fluctuating rapidly from 
twenty-six to twenty-nine inches. Another had 
just left the engine-room when he heard the shrill 
whistling sound of high-pressure steam as the en- 
gineer tried the water-cock ; in a few seconds the 
explosion took place. Captain Dubois was seen 
asleep in the wheel-house ten minutes before the 
explosion. Captain Pearson, the second captain, 
was blown out of his berth into the sea, as was also 
Chickering, the first engineer. They both regained 
the bow of the boat.” 


GALLANTRY. 

While the Brady Guards were encamped at Buf 
falo, a gentleman and two ladies approached one of 
the sentinels on duty. “I have not the counter- 
sign,” said he, “ and presume I cannot pass.”—“ You 
have a countersign on each arm,” was the gallant 
reply ; and the gentleman and ladies were permitted 
to pass, 
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THE EMIGRANT’S DAUGHTER.—Ma,s. Sicovrney. 


“Tur way is long,” the father said, 
While through the western wild he sped, 
With eager searching eye ; 
“Cheer ye, my babes,” the mother cried, 
And drew them closer to her side, 
As frown’d the evening sky. 


Just then, within the thicket rude, 

A log-rear’d cabin’s roof they view’d, 
And its low shelter blest ; 

On the rough floor their simple bed, 

In haste and weariness they spread, 
And laid them down to rest. 


On leathern hinge the doors were hung, 
Undeck’d with glass the windows swung, 
The smoke- wreath stain’d the wall ; 

And here they found their only home, 
Who once had ruled the spacious dome, 
And paced the pictured hall. 
But hearts with pure affections warm, 
Unmurmuring at the adverse storm, 
Did in that cell abide ; 
And there the wife her husband cheered, 
And there her little ones she reared, 
And there, in hope, she died. 


Still; the lone man his toil pursued, 
While ’neath his roof so low and rude, 

A gentle daughter rose, 

As peering through some rifted rock, 
And blooming on a broken stock, 

The blushing sweet briar grows. 
With tireless hand the board she spread, 
The Holy Book at evening read, 

And when, with serious air, 

He saw her bend so sweetly mild, 
To lull to sleep the moaning child, 
He blessed her in his prayer. 


But stern disease his footstep stay’d, 

And down the woodman’s axe he laid, 
The fever flame was high; 

No more the forest ieened his stroke, 

He fell, as falls the rugged oak 
Beneath the whirlwind’s eye. 

His youngest girl, his fondest pride, 

His baby, when the mother died, 
How desolate she stands— 

While gazing on his death-struck eye, 

His kneeling sons with anguish cry, 
And clasp his clenching hands. 

Who hastes his throbbing head to hold 7 

Who bows to chafe his temples cold ? 
In beauty’s opening prime !— 

That blessed daughter, meek of heart, 

Who, for his sake, a matron’s part 
Hath borne before her time. 

That grasp, that groan—’ tis o’er, ‘tis o’er, 

The manly breast must heave no more, 
That heart no longer pine. 

Oh, Thou, who feed’st the raven’s nest, 

Confirm to them the promise blest, 
“The fatherless are mine.” 


A DAY AT AKABA. 


From Stevens’s “ Incidents of Travel.” 


Acartn our road lay along the shore, so near that 
sometimes we had to dismount and pick our way 
over the rocks, and at others our dromedaries bath- 
ed their feet in the water. In one place- the 
side of the mountain rose so directly and abruptly 
from the water’s edge, that we had to turn aside and 
pass around it, coming again to the shore after about 
an hour’s ride. Here we saw the gulf narrowing 
towards its extremity; and on the opposite side a 
cluster of palm-trees, within which, and completely 
hidden from view, was the end of our first stage, the 
fortress of Akaba. Never was the sight of one of 
the dearest objects on earth, home to the wanderer, 
land to the sailor, or a mistress to the lover, more 


The malady under which I had been labouring had 
grown upon me every day ; and, in spite of all that 
was rich and interesting, time after time I had regret- 
ted my rashness in throwing myself so far into the 
desert. ‘The repose, therefore, which awaited me 
at Akaba seemed the most precious thing on earth. 

Towards evening we could see Akaba more dis- 
tinctly, though still on the opposite side of the gulf, 
and still at a formidable distance to me. A brisk trot 
would have carried me there in an hour; but this 
was more than I could bear, supported as I was by 
a mattress on each side of me, and barely able to 
sustain the slow and measured movement of a walk. 
Night was again coming on, and heavy clouds were 
gathering in the east. I was extremely anxious to 
sleep within the fortress that night; and, fearful that 
a stranger would not be admitted after dark, I sent 
Paul on ahead with my compliments to the governour, 
and the modest request that he would keep the gates 
open till I came. 

A governour is a governour all the world over. 
Honour and respect attend him wherever he may be ; 
whether the almost regal governour-general of.]ndia, 
the untitled chief magistrate of our own democratick 
state, or the governour of alittle fortress on the shores 
of the Red sea. But there are some governours one 
may take a liberty with, and others not; and of the 
former class was my friend of Akaba. His name 
was Suliman, his title aga, and therefore he was call- 
ed Suliman Aga. He had his appointment by favour 
of the pacha, and permission to retain it by favour of 
the Bedouins around ; he had under him nominally a 
garrison of Mogrebbin soldiers, but they were as 
restiff as some of our own unbroken militia; and, 
like many a worthy disciplinirian among us, he could 
do just.as he pleased with them if he only let them 
have their own way. He was, in short, an excellent 
governour, and I gave him two dollars and a recom- 
mendation at parting. 

But I am going too fast. I arrived before dark, 
and in such a state that I almost fell from my drome- 
dary in dismounting at the gate of the fortress. The 
first glance told me that this was not the place of 
rest | had promised myself. Half adozen Mogreb- 
bins from the shores of Morocco, the most tried and 
faithful of the hired troo;s of the pacha, were sitting 
on a mat within the gate, smoking their long pipes, 
with their long guns, swords, and pistols, hanging 
above their heads. They rose and gave me a seat 
beside them, and the whole of the litle population 
of the fortress, and the Bedouins living under the 
palm-trees outside, gathered around me to gaze at 
the stranger. ‘The great caravan of pilgrims for 
Mecca had left them only three days before ; and, 
except upon the passing and return of the caravan, 
years pass by without a stranger ever appearing at 
the fortress. ‘They had heard of my coming, for the 
sheik had waited two days after the departure of the 
caravan, and had only gone that morning, leaving di- 
rections with the governour to send for him as soon 
as I arrived. I was somewhat surprised at his confi- 
dence in my coming, for, when I saw him, I was 
very far from being decided ; but in the miserable 
condition in which I found myself, I hailed it as a 
favourable omen. The governour soon came, and 
was profuse in his offers of service, beginning, of 
course, with coffee and a pipe, which I was forced 


welcome than the sight of those palm-trees to me.! to decline, apologizing on the ground of my extreme 
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indisposition, and begged to be conducted to a room 
by myself. The governour rose and conducted me, 
and every Bedouin present followed after ; and when 
I came to the room by myself, I had at least forty of 
them around me. Once Paul prevailed on some of 
them to go out; but they soon came back again, and 
I was too ill to urge the matter. 

‘The very aspect of the room into which I was 
shown prostrated the last remains of my physical 
strength. It was eighty ora hundred feet long, forty 
feet wide, and about as many high, having on one 
side a dead wall, being that of the fortress, and on 
the other two large windows without shutters and the 
door ; the naked floor was of mud, and so were the 
walls and ceiling. I looked for one spot less cheer- 
less than the rest; and finding at the upper end a 
place where the floor was elevated about a foot, with 
a feeling of despondency I have seldom known, | 
stretched my mattress in the extreme corner, and, too 
far gone to have any regard to the presence of the 
governour or his Arab soldiers, threw myself at full 
length upon it. 1 was sick in body and soul; for 
besides the actual and prostrating debility under 
which I was labouring, I had before me the horrible 
certainty that I was completely cut off from all med- 
ical aid, and from all the comforts which a sick man 
wants. I was ten days from Cairo; to go there in 
person was impossible; and, if I should send, I 
could not obtain the aid of a physician in less than 
twenty-five or thirty days, if at all; and before that 
I might be past hishelp. When I left Cairo Dr. 
Walne had set me up, so that I held out tolerably 
well until I reached Mount Sinai; and, moreover, 
had given me sundry medicines, with directions for 
their use under particular circumstances; but my 
symptoms had so completely changed, that the direc- 
tions, if not the medicines themselves, were entirely 
useless. Ina spirit of desperation, however, | took 
them out; and, not knowing where to begin, resolv- 
ed to go through the whole catalogue in such order 
as chance might direct. | began with a double dose 
of cathartick powders; and, while lying on my mat, 
I was diverted from the misery of my own gloomy 
reflections by the pious conversation of the Mussul- 
man governour. ” If God willed, he said, | would 
soon get well; himself and his wife had been ill 
three months, and had no physician, but Ged willed 
that they should recover, and they did; and as | 
looked in his believing face and those of the Bedou- 
ins, I found myself gradually falling into the fatalism 
of their creed. 1 shall never forget the manner in 
which I passed that night, and the sombre fancies 
that chased each other through my brain. A single 
lamp threw a dim and feeble light through the large 
apartment, scarcely revealing the dusky forms of the 
sleeping Bedouins, with their weapons by their sides, 
and [ was the only one awake. Busy memory call- 
ed up all the considerations that ought to have pre- 
vented my taking such a journey, and the warning 
voice of my friend at Cairo, “Turn your steps west- 
ward,” again rang in my ears. I saw the figure of 
the dead ‘I'artar at Suez, like me, a wanderer from 
home, and buried by strangers in the sandy desert ; 
and so nervous and desponding had I become, that 
the words of the prophet in regard to the land of Idu- 
mea, “none shall pass through it for ever and ever,” 
struck upon my heart like a funeral knell. I was 
now upon the borders of Edom ; and, in the despond- 
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ency of sickness, I looked upon myself as rash and 
impious in undertaking what might be considered a 
defiance of the prophetick denunciations inspired by 
God himself. 

In the morning I was worse; and, following up 
my almost desperate plan of treatment, commenced 
the day with a double emetick. ‘The governour 
came in; and though I tried to keep the door shut, 
another and another followed, till my room was as 
publick as any part of the fortress. Indeed, it was 
by far the most publick, for all the rest was stripped 
of its bronzed figures to ornament my room. An- 
noyed to death by seeing twenty or thirty pairs of 
fiery black eyes constantly fixed upon me, I remem- 
bered, with feelings of envy, my tent in the desert. 
‘There I could at least be alone, and I resolved, at 
all hazards, not to pass another night in the fortress. 

In the midst of my exceeding perplexities, the 
shiek of Akaba, my friend of Cairo, made his ap- 
pearance. [ was in a pitiable condition when he 
entered, under the immediate operation of my emet- 
ick, with the whole of the Mogrebbin guard and ev- 
ery beggarly Bedouin about the fortress staring at 
me. He looked surprised and startled when he saw 
me ; but, with a glimmering of good sense, though, 
as I thought, with unnecessary harshness, told me 
that I would die if I stayed there, and that he was 
ready to set out with me at a moment’s notice. B 
the advice of Mr. Gliddon, my plan had been to 
make this my place of negotiation and arrangement 
and not to proceed farther without having all things 
definitely explained and settled. But I was in no 
condition to negotiate, and was ready to do anything 
to get away from the fortress. He was exceeding- 
ly anxious to start immediately, and gave me a 
piece of information that almost lifted me from the 
ground ; namely, that he could provide me with a 
horse of the best blood of Arabia for the whole of 
the journey. He could not have given me more 
grateful intelligence, for the bare idea of again 
mounting my dromedary deprived me of all energy 
and strength. I had endeavoured to procure a sort 
of palanquin, to be swung between two camels ; but 
so destitute was the fortress of all kinds of material, 
that it was impossible to make it. When he spoke 
to me, then, of a horse, it made me a new man; and 
without a moment’s hesitation, I told him that if he 
would give me till five o’clock in the afternoon, 1 
would be ready to set out with him. One thing I did 
not like. 1 wished and designed to take with me my 
faithful Towaleb ; but he had told me that he did not 
believe the El Alouins would allow it ; and, when he 
spoke to the sheik, the latter had positively refused, 
pretending that all was arranged between us at Cai- 
ro. I was fain, therefore, to abandon the idea, not 
having energy to insist upon anything that was dis- 
puted, and to trust everything to fortune and the 
shiek. I told Paul to do all that was necessary ; 
and, begging to be left alone for a few hours, I laid 
myself down upon my mat, and, worn out with the 
watching of the last night, and the excitement of 
thinking and deciding on my future movements, 
quickly fell asleep. 

At five o’clock the sheik returned, punctual to his 
appointment ; I had slept soundly, and awoke some- 
what refreshed. ‘The room was again filled with 
the Bedouins, and | was as ready to go as he was 
to take me. He had ordered what was necessary 
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View of Akaba. 


upon the journey for man and beast, and provisions 
for six camels and ten men for ten days. I gave 
Paul my purse, and told him to pay, and, walking to 
the gate of the fortress, a dozen Arabs helped me to 
my saddle ; they would have taken me up in their 
arms and carried me, and, when I had mounted, they 
would have taken up the horse and carried him too, 
so great a friendship had they already conceived for 
me. But the friendship was not for what 1 was, but 
for what I had. They had welcomed me as they 
would have welcomed a bag of gold; and I had 
scarcely mounted before they all, governour, Mo- 
grebbin soldiers, and Bedouins, began to clamour 
for bucksheesh. ‘Ten years before, M. Laborde had 
passed along this route, and stopped at the fortress 
while waiting for the sheik who was to guide and 
protect him to Petra ; and having in view the purpose 
of preparing the great work which has since given 
him such merited reputation, he had scattered mon- 
ey and presents with a most liberal hand. M. La- 
borde himself was not personally known to any of 
those now at the fortress ; but his companion, Mr. 
Linant, was known to them all; and they all had 
heard of the gold shower in which M. Laborde ap- 
peared among them. ‘They therefcze expected the 
same from me ; and, when Paul had got through his 
distribution, I was startled at perceiving the dissat- 
isfied air with which they received a bucksheesh 
that would have overwhelmed any other Arabs with 
joy and gratitude. 

But I must not hurry the reader from Akaba with 
the same eagerness which I displayed in leaving it. 
This little fortress is seldom visited by travellers, 
and it is worth a brief description. It stands at the 
extremity of the eastern or Elanitick branch of the 
Red sea, at the foot of the sandstone mountains, 
near the shore, and almost buried in a grove of 
palm-trees, the only living things in that region of 


ee 


barren sands. It is the last stopping-place of the 
caravan of pilgrims on its way to Mecca, being yet 
thirty days’ journey from the tomb of the Prophet, 
and, of course, the first at which they touch on their 
return. Except at the time of these two visits, the 
place is desolate from the beginning of the year to 
its close ; the arrival of a trav veller is of exceedingly 
rare occurrence, and seldom does even the wander- 
ing Bedouin stop-within its walls; no ship rides in 
its harbour, and not even a solitary fishing-boat breaks 
the stillness of the water at its feet. But it was not 
always so desolate, for this was the Ezion-geber of 
the Bible, where, three thousand years ago, King 
| Solomon made a navy of ships, which brought from 
Ophir gold and precious stones for the great temple 
at Jerusalem ; and again, at a later day, a great city 
existed here, ‘through which, at this distant point in 
the wilderness, the ‘wealth of India was conveyed to 
imperial Rome. — But all these are gone, and there 
are no relicks or monuments to tell of former great- 
ness ; like the ships which once floated in the har- 
bour, ‘all have passed away. Still, ruined and deso- 
late as itis, to the eye of feeling the little fortress 
is not without its interest; for, as the governour told 
me, it was built by the heroick Saladin. 





FAULTS. 


As all errour is meanness, it is incumbent on every 
man who consults his own dignity to retract it as 
soon as he discovers it, without fearing any censure 
so much as that of his own mind. As justice re- 
quires that all injuries should be repaired, it is the 
duty of him who has seduced others by bad prac- 
tices, or false notions, to endeavour that such as 
have adopted his errours should know his retraction, 
and that those who have learned vice by his exam- 
ple, should by his example be taught amendment. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


Tue Baltimore and Ohio railroad is intended to 
unite the city of Baltimore, a central point on the 
Atlantick coast, with the Ohio river—the great nav- 
igable highway of the western states. ‘The cere- 
mony of laying the first stone was performed on the 
4th of July, 1828; but it was not until the autumn 
of that year, that active operations toward the con- 
struction of the work were begun. It commences 
at the head of the basin in Baltimore. The railroad 
in the city is a single track, the rails of which are 
placed at equal distances between the kerb-stones of 
the sidewalks, and consists of blocks of stone, sunk 
as low as the level of the street, with grooves in them 
for the flanges of the wheels to run, with an iron bar 
for the track, secured in the mode adopted on other 
parts of the road. ‘The whole street is paved, and 
is slightly convex. On this part of the road, horse 
power alone is used. 

From the basin the railroad passes to the depot in 
Pratt street, the line between Pratt street and the 
Potomack is 67 and five eighths miles in length. The 
city division commences at Pratt street, and ends at 
the “ first stone,” or southwest boundary of the city: 
the first division commences at the termination of the 
city division, and ends at a point on the northern 
edge of the Frederick turnpike, at Ellicott’s mills. 
‘These two divisions embrace a distance of about 
thirteen miles and twenty-two poles. On these di- 
visions two sets of tracks are laid, one consisting of 
bars of iron laid on wooden sills, and the other of 
iron on stone sills. ‘There are several magnificent 
viaducts, constructed of substantial stone masonry, 
on this portion of the road. The Carrollton Viaduct 
over Gwyn’s Falls is constructed of granite. ‘The 
whole exteriour is hewn stone. It consists of two 
arches, and is 312 feet in length. Its height, from 
the foundation to the top of the parapet, is sixty-three 
feet nine inches ; from the surface of the water to 
the top of the parapet, fifty-one feet nine inches. 
The width of the railway travelling path is twenty- 
six feet six inches ; the chord of the arch, spring- 
ing frem the abutments, eighty feet three inches. It 
is a Structure of great solidity and beauty. The 
bridge across the Patapsco is also of stone, aiid con- 
sists of two arches of fifty-five feet span each and two 
of twenty feet span each. It is 375 feet in length. 
‘There are also several extensive embankments and 
deepcuts. The bridges, culverts, &c., contain, alto- 
gether, 47,300 perches of masonry. 

‘The second division commeénces at Ellicott’s mills, 
on the right bank of the Patapsco river, following 
the windings of the river through a rugged granite 
district, and ends at the Forks. Almost the whole 
distance, it is a shelf cut out of the bank of the river, 
secured against the abrasion of the stream by sub- 
stantial stone embankments, or an exteriour coating 
of stone. ‘There are very few cuts distinct from 
the river. The length of this division is eleven 


miles two hundred and nineteen poles. It consists of 


a double set of tracks, laid on granite sills, except on 


high embankments, where wood was preferred. At 
the Forks of the Patapsco, the road reaches an ele- 


vation of nearly three hundred feet abuve tide. 


The third division begins at the Forks of the Pa- 
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tapsco, crossing the west branch, and following up 
its course on the left bank, and terminates on the 
summit of Parr’s Spring Ridge. 
divisionis 17 miles and 104 poles. 
ion there are four bridges, and a stone viaduct over 
the Frederick turnpike-road. 
arches of the bridges are from twelve to twenty-five 
feet ; that of the viaduct is twenty feet. 
and descent of Parr’s Ridge is overcome by four 
inclined planes. 
division ; the first 2150 feet in length, with a rise 
of 804 feet; the second, 3000 feet in length, with a 
rise of 99% feet. 
of the ridge, where there is a level 600 feet in 
length, affording space for the location of the neces- 
sary stationary engines. 


The length of this 
On this divis- 


The chords of the 
‘The ascent 


‘Two of these planes are on this 


‘This plane terminates at the top 


The. fourth division begins on the summit ot 


Parr’s Ridge, the descent of which is overcome 
by two inclined planes. 
length, with a descent of 159 feet; and the second 
is 1900 feet in length, with a descent of 814 feet. The 
road then pursues the ravine of Bush creek, on the 
south side of the stream, for about 44 miles, when 
it crosses to the north side, over a stone bridge of 
one arch of 25 feet chord. 
north side of the stream to its confluence with the 


The first is 3200 feet in 


‘Thence it traverses the 


Monocacy, over which river it passes upon a bridge 


350 feet in length, and 23 feet Sinches in breadth, 
and terminates on the west bank. 
and piers of this bridge are of stone, and the super- 
structure of wood. 
span each, the chords of which are elevated above 


The abutments 
It has three arches, of 110 feet 


the low-water line of the Monocacy 26 feet. It is 
so constructed that its floor forms a roof impervious 
to water, and protects the timbers beneath from the 
weather. The piers are ten feet thick at the top, 
and they, as well as the abutments, were raised from 
a rock foundation, at a slope of one inch base to one 
foot altitude. ‘There are, besides, in this division, 
six small stone bridges, and one viaduct. The 
length of the division is 14 miles 163 poles. From 
the circumstance that stone suitable for sills has not 
been found on the upper part of the third, nor upon the 
fourth and fifth divisions, including the lateral road 
to Frederick, it became necessary to lay the first track 
through these divisions with wood instead of stone. 

The fifth division commences at the western ter- 
mination of the Monocacy bridge, and after pursu- 


ing the descending valley of that river for about a mile 


and a half, gently diverges from it, and terminates 
at the Point of Rocks on the Potomack river. ‘The 
length of this division is 11 miles and 9 poles. 
There is no curvature in this division of less radius 
than 1146 feet. On this division there are only 
three bridges, of one arch each, and one viaduct over 
the railroad, for the accommodation of the George- 
town and Frederick turnpike, of stone abutments, 
and superstructure of wood, of twenty-four feet span. 

The lateral road to Frederick commences near 
the western end of the bridge over the Monocacy, 
and, pursuing the western margin of the river up- 
ward for about one mile, diverges from it to the 
northwest, and after crossing the land between that 
river and Carroll’s Creek, terminates at the depot at 
Frederick. ‘This depot is so situated as to secure 
from it an easy communication by lateral railways 
to all parts of that city. The point of termination 
of this lateral railroad is sixty miles ten poles from 
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Pratt street. It was commenced in July, 1831 
Upon it is one long and deep excavation through 
solid lime-stone rock, besides several other rocky 
cuts of less magnitude. ‘The length of this branch 
is three miles one hundred and thirty poles. ‘There 
are no bridges uponit. A portion of the railroad 
was constructed in the following manner :—After 
the grading was finished, small trenches, two feet 
wide, were formed for the tracks, which were filled 
with rubble stone. In these were laid the stone 
rails, which were in no instance less than eight inches 
thick, in a continuous line. For the length of two 
feet at the joinings of the rails, the trenches were 
cut one foot wider than at any other parts. The 
upper and inner surfaces of these rails were dressed 
perfectly even, as well as the ends where they join. 
Bars of wrought iron, two inches and a quarter in 
width and five eighths of an inch in thickness, were 
then laid on these rails on a line with the inner sur- 
faces, and secured with iron rivets, entering about 
three inches anda half in holes fitted to receive 
them, and filled with plugs of locust wood, and at a 
distance of »bout eighteen inches. On some sec- 
tionsof the railroad, wooden string-pieces and sleep- 
ers are used. The rails rest in notches cut in the 
sleepers for that purpose, and are secured in their 
position by wooden wedges or keys,about twelve inch- 
es in length, driven horizontally at the bottom of the 
inner side of each notch. The sleepers are from 
seven to eight feet in length. And are laid trans- 
versely, at the distance of four feet from centre to 
centre. ‘To accommodate the horsepath, each 
sleeper is hewn down in the middle. Under the 
notches of the sleepers, the earth is excavated so as 
to form a hole twelve inches in depth, filled with 
broken stone, upon which the sleeper rests. Where 
rock, or other hard substances, intervene, the depth 
is less. ‘The iron bars are secured upon the wooden 
string-pieces by nails or spikes. Immediately un- 
der the joinings of the iron bars, thin plates of iron 
are let into the wood, and the ends of each two ad- 
joining rails are fastened to this plate. The breadth 
of the track between the iron bars is four feet nine 
inches and a quarter. ‘There are only two curves 
on the whole line of a less radius than three hun- 
dred and ninety-five feet, which is fixed as the limit 
of curvature. The breadth of the track is four feet 
nine inches and a quarter between the rails. From 
January 1 to September 30, 1831, the number of 
passengers on that portion of the road between Bal- 
timore and Ellicott’s mills, was eighty one thousand 
nine hundred and five ; and, within the same period, 
five thousand nine hundred and thirty-one tuns were 
transported upon it. Measures are now in progress 
for the extension of the railroad to the mouth of the 
Shenandoah. This will lay open to the Baltimore 
market one of the richest and most productive por- 
tions of Virginia. A further extension of thirty miles 
will carry the road to Williamsport; and another 
prolongation of seventy-five miles will carry it to 
Cumberland, and to a region abounding in rich bitu- 
minous coal. From this point the distance will be 
about one hundred and forty miles to Pittsburgh, if 
that should be chosen as the point of termination. 
This would make the whole length of the road three 
hundred and twenty-five miles. From the extremely 
unfavourable surface over which the road necessa- 
ri'y passes for the first eight miles, in order to reach 
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the valley of the Patapsco, the expenses across that 
district were very heavy ; but, in adopting this route, 
a line of road was secured which, by some exten- 
sive embankments and deep cuttings near Baltimore, 
can be completed with but a single summit level, 
for adisiance of one hundred and eighty miles, and 
with only two requiring stationary power along the 
entire line to the Ohio river. ‘The approach to the 
first of these summits at Parr Spring Ridge is by an 
acclivity so gradual as not to exceed an average ot 
about eighteen feet to the mile; and, as the amount 
of tunnage passing westward will not be so great 
as that passing eastward, this line will be more ad- 
vantageous than if it were perfectly level. From 
the western side of this ridge, to the coal-mines near 
Cumberland, the route is adapted, along the whole 
distance, to steam locomotives. From the eastern 
base of the Allegany mountains a series of inclined 
planes will be required to overcome a summit ot 
about one thousand and two hundred feet; from 
thence it has been ascertained that the road may be 
conducted to the Ohio river upon a line so nearly 
level as to be traversed without difficulty by locomo- 
tive steam-power. 


NEWCASTLE AND FRENCHTOWN RAILROAD. 


THe Newcastle and Frenchtown railroad extends 
from Newcastle on the Delaware tothe Elk river, 
near Frenchtown. It consists of a single track, 
with the requsite number of turn-outs, and is nearly 
sixteen miles and a half in length, and is only eight 
hundred and fifty-three yards longer than a perfectly 
straight line drawn between its termini. It consists 
of. six curves and six straight lines. ‘The curves 
vary in length from one thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-nine feet to eight thousand two hundred and 
ninety-six feet. ‘The radii of the three smaller 
curves are ten thousand five hundred and sixty feet ; 
the radius of the largest curve is twenty thousand 
feet. The aggregate length of the curves is five 
miles and sixteen hundredths: that of the straight 
lines is eleven miles and three tenths. ‘The largest 
straight line is nearly six miles in extent. ‘The 
graduation of the road varies from a perfect level to 
ascents and descents of from ten feet six inches to 
sixteen feet four inches to the mile; at one place 
for about four thousand feet the slope is at the rate 
of twenty-nine feet to the mile. ‘The whole amount 
of excavation is about five hundred thousand cubick 
yards, of earth exclusive of the side-drains. ‘The 
amount of embankment is about four hundred and 
twenty thousand cubick yards. At two points, 
the excavation was attended with great difficulty and 
expense, especially at the western termination of 
the road, where the cutting was thirty-seven feet 
deep through a solid mass of tough red and black clay 
for a considerable distance. ‘There are six princi- 
pal embankments, varying in length from twelve 
hundred to three thousand feet each, and in height 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet each. The road 
crosses four viaducts (varying in dimensions from 
twelve feet by ten to five feet by six,) and twenty- 
nine culverts. ‘The viaducts and culverts are con- 
structed of substantial stone masonry. The width 
of the road-bed is twenty-six feet, exclusive of the 
side-drains. ‘The road is constructed in the follow- 
ing manner:—Stone blocks containing two cubick 
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feet of stone each, and weighing about three hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, are laid about three feet apart 
from centre to centre, and bedded in holes two feet 
deep and two feet square, upon pure sand or gravel 
well rammed, where white-oak sleepers are used 
upon embankments, &c. ‘They are laid at the same 
distance apart on sills of wood four inches thick by 
eight inches wide, placed longitudinally, which are 
iu like manner bedded in trenches filled with sand 
or gravel well rammed. Upon these are laid and 
secured the rails of Georgia pitch pine six inches 
square, on which are fastened the iron bars, two 
inches and a quarter wide by five eighths of an inch 
thick, with iron plates beneath them at the points of 
their junction. The inner edge of the rail is cham- 
fered, so as to bring the bearing of the iron bar near- 
ly on the centre. 


ASTRONOMY. 


From Dick’s Celestial Scenery, published as No. LX XXIII. 
of Harpers’ Family Library. 


LUNAR MOUNTAINS. 


Tat the surface of the moon is diversified with 
mountains, or high elevations, is evident from an in- 
spection of its disk, even with a common telescope. 
‘They are recognised from various circumstances. 
1. From the appearance of the boundary which sep- 
arates the dark from the enlightened hemisphere of 
the moon. ‘This boundary is not a straight line ora 
regular curve, as it would be if the moon were a 
perfectly smooth globe, but uniformly presents an 
uneven or jagged appearance, cut, as it were, into 
numerous notches and breaks somewhat resembling 
the teeth of a saw, which appearance can only be 
produced by elevations and depressions on the lunar 
surface, (see Fig. 1.) 2. Adjacent to the boundary 
between light and darkness, and within the dark 
part of tne moon, there are seen, in almost every 
stage of the moon’s increase and decrease, a num- 
ber of shining points like stars, completely separa- 
ted from the enlightened parts, and sometimes other 
small spaces or streaks which join to the enlighten- 
ed surface, but run out into the dark side, which 
gradually change their figure till at length they come 
wholly within the enlightened boundary. These 
shining points or streaks are ascertained to be the tops 
or highest ridges of mountains which the sun first 
enlightens before his rays can reach the valleys: 
just as the beams of the rising sun irradiate our mount- 
ain-tops before the lower parts of the landscape are 
enlightened. 3. The shadows of the mountains, when 
they are fully enlightened, are distinctly seen near 
the border of the illuminated part of the moon, as the 
shadows of elevated objects are seen on the terrestrial 
landscape. ‘These shadows are longest and most 
distinctly marked about the time of half moon, and 
they grow shorter as the lunar orb advances to the 
period of full moon, in the same way as the shadows 
of terrestrial objects in summer gradually shorten as 
the sun approaches the meridian. These considera- 
tions demonstrate, beyond the possibillity of doubt, 


that mountains of very considerable altitude and in} plains. In many of the plains and cavities surrounded 
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vast variety of forms abound in almost every region 
of the moon. 

The lunar mountains, in general, exhibit an ar- 
rangement and an aspect very different from the 
mountain scenery of our globe. ‘They may be ar- 
ranged into the four following varieties :— 

1. Insulated mountains, which rise from plains 
nearly level, like a sugar-loaf placed on a table, and 
which may be supposed to present an appear ince 
somewhat similar to Mount Etna or the peak of ‘I’en- 
eriffe. The shadows of these mountains, in certain 
phases of the moon, are as distinctly perceived as 
the shadow of an upright staff when placed opposite 
to the sun; and their heights can be calculated from 
the length of their shadows. The heights and the 
length of the base of more than seventy of these 
mountains have been calculated by M. Schroeter, 
who had long surveyed the lunar face with power- 
ful telescopes, and who sometime ago published the 
result of his observations in a work entitled “ Frag- 
ments of Selenography.” ‘Thirty of these insulated 
mountains are from two to five miles in perpendicu- 
lar height; thirteen are above four miles ; and about 
forty are from a quarter of a mile to two miles in al- 
titude. ‘The length of their bases varies from three 
and a half to ninety-six miles in extent. Some of 
these mountains will present a very grand and pic- 
turesque prospect around the plains in which they 
stand. ° 

2. Ranges of mountains, extending in length two 
or three hundred miles. These ranges bear a dis- 
tant resemblance to our Alps, Appenines, and Andes, 
but they are much less in extent, and do not form a 
very prominent feature of the lunar surface. Some 
of them appear very rugged and precipitous, and the 
highest ranges are, in some places, abo: » four miles 
in perpendicular altitude. In some imsiances they 
run nearly in a straight line from northeast to south- 
west, as in that range called the Appenines ; in oth- 
er cases they assume the form of a semicircle or a 
crescent. 

3. Another class of the lunar mountains is the circu- 
lar ranges which appear on almost every part of the 
moon’s surface, particularly in its southern regions. 
This is one of the grand peculiarities of the lunar 
ranges, to which we have nothing similar in our ter- 
restrial arrangements. A plain, and sometimes a 
large cavity is surrounded with a circular ridge of 
mountains, which encompasses it like a mighty 
rampart. These annular ridges and plains are of 
all dimensions, from a mile to forty or fifty miles in 
diameter, and are to be seen in great numbers over 
every region of the moon’s surface. The mount- 
ains which form these ridges are of different eleva- 
tions, from one fifth of a mile to three and a half 
miles in altitude, and their shadows sometimes cover 
the one half of the plain. ‘These plains are some- 
times on a level with the general surface of the moon, 
and in other cases they are sunk 4 mile or more be- 
low the level of the ground which surrounds the ea- 
teriour circle of the mountains. In some of these 
circular ridges I have perceived a narrow pass or 
opening, as if intended to form an easy passage or 
communication between the interiour plain and the 
regions beyond the exteriour of the mountains. 

4. The next variety is the central mountains, or 
those which are placed in the middle of circular 
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by annular mountains there is an insulated mount- 
ain, which rises from the centre of the plain, and 
whose shadew sometimes extends, in a pyramidal 
form, across the semidiameter of the plain to the op- 


posite ridges. ‘These central mountains are gener- 
ally from half a mile toa mile andahalf in perpen- 
dicular altitude. In some instances they have two 
and sometimes three separate tops, whose distinct 
shadows can be easily distinguished. Sometimes 
they are situated towards one side of the plain or 
cavity, but, in the great majority of instances, their 
position is nearly or exactly central. ‘The lengths 
of their bases vary from five to about fifteen or 
sixteen miles. 

The preceding figures may perhaps convey a rude 
idea of some of the objects now described ; but 
it is impossible, by any delineations, to convey 
an idea of the peculiarities and the vast variety of 
scenery which the lunar surface presents, such as is 
exhibited by a powerful telescope during the differ- 
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ent stages of the increase and decrease of the moon. 
Fig. 1 represents the moon in a crescent phase, 
for the purpose of showing how the enlightened tops 
of the mountains appear on the dark part of the moon, 
detached as it were from the enlightened part, and 
likewise to show how the boundary between the 
light and darkness appears jagged and uneven, indi- 
cating the existence of elevations and depressions 
upon its surface. Fig. 2 represents a circular or 
elliptical range of mountains, surrounding a plain of 
the same shape, where the shadow of that side of 
the range which is opposite to the sun appears cov- 
ering the half of the plain. Fig. 3 represents a 
circular plain with the shadow of one side of the 
mountains which encompasses it, and a central mouat- 
ain with its shadow inthe same direction. Fig. 4 
exhibits another of these circular ridges and plains. 
Several hundreds of these circular cavities and plains 
are distributed over the lunar surface, but they are 
most abundant in the southern regions. 

Fig. 5 exhibits a pretty correct view of the full 
moon, as seen through a telescope magnifying above 
a hundred times, in which the darker shades repre- 
sent, for the most part, the level portions of the 
moon’s surface, and the lighter shades those which 
are more elevated or mountainous. ‘The bright spot 
near the bottom, from which streaks or streams of 
light seem to proceed, is called Tycho by some, and 
Mount Etna by others. It consists of a large irreg- 


ular cavity, surrounded by mountains; and the streaks 
of light are the elevated ridges or ranges of mount- 
ains, which seem to converge towards it as to a 
This is the most variegated and mountain- 


Fig. 5. 


centre. 


North. 





ous region of the lunar surface. Fig. 6 is a view of 
the moon, hastily taken, when ina gibbous phase. 
‘The shadows were then comparatively short, and it 
would require to be engraved on a much more ex- 
tensive scale than our page admits to show distinctly 
the elevations and depressions at the boundary be- 
tween light and darkness. Fig. 7 (Nos. 1 & 2) repre- 
sent some detached spots near the line which separa- 
tes the dark and enlightened parts of the moon. 
From what has been now stated respecting the 
lunar mountains, it will evidently appear that there 
must be a great variety of sublime and picturesque 
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ows of the mountains, even after daylight begins to 
appear. These shadows will grow shorter and 
shorter as the sun rises in the heavens; but a 
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scenery connected with the various landscapes of 
the moon. If the surface of that orb be adorned 
with a diversity of colour, and with something anal- 
agous io the vegetation of our globe, there must be 
presented to the viery of a spectator in the moon a 
variety of scenes altogether dissimilar to those which 
we can contemplate on this earth. ‘The circular 
plains and mountains will present three or four vari- 
eties of prospect, of which we have no examples 
on our globe. In the first place, a spectator near 
the middle of the plane will behold his view bound- 
ed on every hand by a chain of lofty mountains, at 
the distance of five, ten, fifteen, or twenty miles, ac- 
cording to the diameter of the plain; and as the 
tops of these mountains are at different elevations, 
they will exhibit a variety of mountain scenery. In 
the next place, when standing on the top of the cen- 
tral mountain, the whole plain, with its diversified 
objects, will be open to his view, which will like- 
wise take in all the variety of objects connected 
with the circular mountain-range which bounds his 
prospect. A third variety of view will be presented 
in travelling round the plain, where the various as- 
pects of the central mountain will present, at every 
stage, a new landscape and a diversity of prospect. 
Another view, still more extensive, will be obtained 
by ascending to the summit of the circular range, 
where the whole plain, and its central mountain will 
be full in view, and a prospect will at the same time 
be opened of a portion of those regions which lie 
beyond the exteriour boundary of the mountains (see 
Fig. 3.) A diversity of scenery will likewise be 
presented by the shadows of the circular range and 
the central mountain. When the sun is in the hor- 


i 


izon, the whole plain will be enveloped in the shad-' 


space of time equal to one or two of our days 
will intervene before the body of the sun is seen 
from the opposite side of the plain, rising above 
the mountain-tops ; and a still longer space of 
time before his direct rays are seen at the opposite 
extremity. ‘These shadows are continually vary- 
ing; during the increase of the moon they are 
thrown in one direction, and during the decrease in 
a direction exactly opposite; and it is only about 
the time of full moon that every part of the plain, 
and the mountains which surround it, are fully en- 
lightened, and the shadows disappear. ‘There must, 
therefore, be a far greater variety of sublime mount- 
ain scenery, and of picturesque objects connected 
with it on the lunar surface, than what is present- 
ed to our view in terrestrial landscapes. 


A DOMESTICK PICTURE. 


Fonpty familiar is the look she gives 
As he returns, who forth so lately went— 
For they together pass their happy lives ; 
And many a tranquil evening have they spent 
Since, blushing, ignorantly innocent, 
She vowed, with downcast eyes and changeful hue, 
To love him only. Love fulfilled, hath lent 
Its deep repose; and when he meets her view, 
Her soft look only says—‘ I trust—and I am true.”’ 


Scattered like flowers, the rosy children piay ; 
Or round her chair a busy crowd they press: 
But, at the Father’s coming, start away, 
With playful struggle for his loved caress, 
And jealous of the one he first may bless. 
To each a welcoming word is fondly said ; 
He bends and kisses some; lifts up the less ; 
Admires the little cheek so round and red, 
Or smooths with tender hand the curled and shining head. 


O! let us pause, and gaze upon them now. 

Is there not one—beloved and lovely boy! 

With mirth’s brig>t seal upon his open brow, 

And sweet fond eyes, brim full of love and joy? 

He, whom no measure of delight can cloy. 

The daring and the darling of the set: 

He, who, though pleased with every passing toy, 

Thoughtless and buoyant to excess, could yet, 
Never a gentle word or kindly deed forget ? 


And one, more fragile than the rest, for whom, 
As for the weak bird in a crowded nest, 
Are needed all the fostering care of home 
And the soft comfort of the brooding breast; 
One who hath oft the couch of sickness press’d ! 
On whom the Mother looks, as it goes by, 
With tenderness intense, and fear suppress’d 
While the soft patience of her anxious eye 
Blends with “ Gad’s will be done’—‘ God grant thou may’st 
not die!” 


And is there not the elder of the band? 
She with the gentle smile and smooth bright harr, 
Waiting, some paces back —content to stand 
Till these of Love’s caresses have them share; 
Knowing how soon his fond paternai onre 
Shall seek his violet in her shady nook-- 
Patient she stands—demure, and brightly fair, 
Copying the meeknees of her Mother’s look, 

And clasping in her hand the favourite story-book. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF THE KNOUT. 


‘“ From the time of my arrival in the Russian capi- 
tal, one of the sights which | was particularly anx- 
ious to witness, was that of a criminal undergoing 
the knout. ‘This gratification, however, is much more 
difficult to be obtained than a person accustomed to 
the publicity given to every act connected with the 
administration of justice in England will easily un- 
derstand. ‘There, the law wisely considers punish- 
ment in the light of aiding in the prevention of crime, 
by exhibiting, in as awful a manner as possible, the 
unavoidable and dreadful consequences of convicted 
guilt, rather than as an act of retribution on the 
guilty offender. In Russia, it seems nearly the re- 
verse : here as an example, it is disregarded, and 
assumes in a great measure the aspect of barbarous 
and unmeaning revenge. ‘The whole proceedings 
of the courts of justice are conducted, if not with ab- 
solute secrecy, at least without any steps being ta- 
ken to make their proceedings publick. No part of 
the trial or sentence is ever published; and when 
the criminal is at last convicted, (and years, I under- 
stand sometimes elapse before the proceedings ter- 
minate,) the punishment takes place, not in the heart 
of the city, but in a remote corner, and at an hour 
earlier than even an Old Bailey execution. 

‘The brutal punishment of the knout being exclu- 
sively confined to Russia, my curiosity was natural- 
ly excited to witness it, more especially as very few 
indeed of my countrymen have had an opportunity 
of doing so. ‘To gratify this morbid longing afier 
the horrible, I applied to every friend who I thought 
had the slightest chance of assisting me ; but being 
acquainted with no one connected with the criminal 
courts, | feared that all my efforts would be in vain, 
and that though I were to reside in Russia till the 
end of my days, I should be baffled in my purpose 
of beholding a publick execution. It is not from all 
this to be inferred that [ am more cruel than my 
neighbours ; yet in every country in which I have 
been—and | have visited more in every quarter of 
the globe than most people can boast of—I have 
endeavoured to be present at one execution; more 
than one I had no desire to see. Hanging I had 
seen in my native land, beheading in France and 
Germany, and the bowstring in Ch‘na. I saw them 
while I abhorred them. ‘They were part and par- 
cel of the marvels which every man is to bring 
home with him on his return from foreign parts : 
more than this, they were curious leaves, displaying 
on their respective pages national pictures—national 
characteristicks. ‘The manner and genius of a na- 
tion show themselves not less in their penal inflic- 
tions than in other circumstances. The refined and 
ingenious French destroy criminals upon scientifick 
principles, through the prompt and mechanical agen- 
cy of the guillotine. The plainer Germans decapi- 
tate by means of the sword. The semi-barbarous 
Turks and Chinese strangle with the bowstring— 
a disgusting and painful death. The English mode 
of destruction by means of the cord and the drop, is 
an improvement on the Turkish fashion—-less horrible 
tolook at, and undoubtedly accompanied by less suffer- 
ing ; but still, coarse and savage, and nota little char- 
acteristick of the rough and stern cast of the nation- 
al mind. ‘The Russian system of the knout is the 
worst of all. It is the suggestion of a barbarous age, 































and would only be submitted to by a slavish and 
rude people. Such a mode of destroying life would 
not be tolerated for one day in England, France, 
Sweden, or any other country where freedom and 
civilization prevail. But to return. 

“Late one evening, when nearly despairing of suc- 
cess, I received a note from an acquaintance, inform- 
ing me that a criminal was to be knouted on the fol- 
lowing morning, at seven o’clock. He mentioned 
his name, which at present | forget, but it then re- 
called to mind the circumstances of the case, which 
I had heard related a few days before ; and they 
were of so atrocious a nature, as to render it impos- 
sible for even the most sympathizing heart to have 
the slightest sympathy with the parricide—for such 
he really was. His father was a respectable trades- 
man, occupying a shop in the Gostinoi Door; a 
man, from all I could learn, remarkable for sobriety 
and industry. His son was entirely the reverse, 
being idle, dissipated, and worthless. One day, 
having received some well-merited rebuke from his 
father, he seized a knife, and, in the presence of the 
whole family, plunged it into the body of the old 
man, who died upon the spot. He was immediate- 
ly seized and disarmed, and, after a wonderfully ex- 
peditious trial, for Russia, sentenced to the knout. 
The blows adjudged for infliction amounted to one 
hundred and one—this number being considered 
equivalent to a sentence of death. <A direct sen- 
tence of death is by the law of Russia abolished, 
except for military and state crimes. 

* The following morning, accompanied by the friend 
from whom I received the intimation, I repaired, be- 
tween six and seven o’clock, to the place of punish. 
ment, which is in a field where a horse-market is 
held, on the banks of the Ligasa canal, rather more 
than a mile from the Admiralty. ‘The neighbourhood 
of the place exhibited so few of the appearances of 
an approaching execution, that at first we thought 
that we had been misinformed ; but, on entering the 
field, the stake planted in its centre, a garrison bat- 
talion drawn up on one side, and some scores of 
people lounging about, showed that our infermation 
had been correct. From being so early on the 
ground, we had a good opportunity of examining the 
preparations for the execution. ‘They were simple 
enough. A strong flat stake, and a few mats laid 
on the ground, formed the whole that were visible. 
The stake was nearly five feet high, planted very 
firmly in the ground, and sloping about eight or ten 
inches off the perpendicular. In thickness it was 
about four inches, but its breadth was very unequal, 
being fully two feet at the top, and tapering gradu- 
ally groundward to the earth, where it was not above 
eight inches. On the top, it was hollowed out into 
three semicircles—the central one being appropri- 
ated for the neck, and the two others for the arms 
of the criminal. Near to the ground, the stake was 
penetrated by a hole of some two or three inches in 
diameter, for the reception of a cord wherewith to 
bind the malefactor’s ankles. ‘The mats were spread 
out on one side of the stake, for the purpose, as | 
imagined, of making the footing of the executioner 
as firm as possible. 





| Exactly at seven o’clock, a bustle among the mil- 
| itary attracted our attention ; and on looking around, 


|we saw the criminal approaching on foot, guarded 
| by four dismounted gens-d’armes with naked sabres, 
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accompanied by several officers of police, and fol-! built, but of low stature, with a countenance of that 


lowed by two executioners—each bearing under his 
arm a bundle, which we afterward found contained 
knout thongs. ‘The battalion now formed a hollow 
square, three deep—the police, executioner, and 
criminal, being in the centre. 

‘¢ No sooner had the soldiers taken their ground, 
than a rush ensued among the crowd to secure good 
situations, and in the scramble I was separated from 
my friend, whom I did not again see til after the 
execution. So shoved about was I by the crowd, 
that at one time | thought I should have missed 
seeing the ceremony, after all. However the sol- 
diers saved me from this disappointment, as they 
politely received me into their ranks, and I was at 
once placed within a few yards of the criminal, 
where I had an uninterrupted view of everything 
that was going on. Immediately upon the square 
being formed, the military presented arms, and the 
crowd uncovered their heads, while the principal 
officer of police in attendance read the emperour’s 
warrant for the execution. This being done, the 
criminal was delivered over to the executioners. 

Even at this moment, when the prisoner was nat- 
urally the chief object of interest, my attention was 
strongly arrested by the appearance of the principal 
executioner ; so much so, indeed, that I had the curi- 
Osity to inquire afterward into his history. His 
name, if J recollect aright, was Kozloff: he origin- 
ally belonged to the higher class; but, for cruelties 
committed upon his peasants, which, I believe, in 
some cases extended even to the commission of mur- 
der, he was degraded and sentenced to the knout. 
From this he saved himself by volunteering to his 
present situation. He was, I think, without exception 
the coarsest specimen of humanity that I ever be- 
held. His age seemed to be about fifty: his stature 
was greatly beyond the average, and in spite of a 
stoop, must by some inches have exceeded six feet, 
while his shoulders were immoderately broad, his 
body large, without corpulency, and his limbs bulky 
and athletick. A profusion of dark-coloured hairs, 
or rather bristles, enveloped his head: his complex- 
ion was of a fierce mahogany tinge, while his huge, 
uncouth, shapeless features wore an expression in 
which it was impossible to say whether ferocity or 
stupidity most predominated. The assistant of this 
male Gorgon—this ogre in the form of man—was 
about twenty-two years of age, and the reverse in 
every respect of his principal. I cannot describe 


| 


} 


him better than by saying that he formed one of the | 


most favourable specimens of a young Russian peas- 
ant | ever met with. He had been originally a 
postillion in the service of the Grand Duke Michael; 
but being implicated in a robbery of his impe- 
rial highness’s baggage, he, like his chief, to save 


himself from the knout, volunteered to the same | 


execrable service. Both these men are kept con- 


stantly in prison, and are only brought out when 


ant mentioned, at the same time, that Kozloff seemed 


stolid description which defies all the science of the 
physiognomist. ‘Though near him, and anxious te 
read in his features the workings of the mind within, 
I could neither trace remorse, ferocity, nor fear. He 
seemed perfectly callous to his situation, and while 
sentence was being read, he deliberately took off 
his cap, and prepared himself with perfect coolness 
for his punishment. Having thrown aside his caf- 
tan and shirt, and having nothing on but his trowsers 
and boots, he approached the stake with a firm step, 
and was duly fastened to it by the executioners. 
‘This done, these functionaries threw off their coats, 
and got ready the instruments of torture. ‘The knout 
consists of a handle about a foot long, with a piece 
of twisted hide of the same length. ‘To this hide is 
attached, by a loop, a piece of thong prepared to al- 
most metallick hardness, in length about four or five 
feet, perfectly flat, and an inch broad: it is changed 
after every six or eight blows, as it is considered 
unfit for use when it becomes soft. 

“ The principal executioner having placed himself 
within five or six feet of the prisoner, with the thong 
of the knout on the ground, rather behind him, then 
drew it forward, raising it slowly and steadily tll it 
had attained the proper elevation, when he brought 
it down with tremendous force upon the middle of 
the criminal’s back, leaving a deep crimson mark of 
nearly an inch in breadth, extending from his neck to 
the waistband of his trowsers. Upon receiving the 
blow, the wretch uttered a scream, or rather a yell 
of agony, and every fibre of his body seemed in a 
state of violent and instantaneous contortion. With 
scarcely any interval, the blow was repeated, fol- 
lowed by the same result—the same frightful yell— 
the same appalling shudder. The second mark ap- 
peared about an inch from, and parallel to, the first: 
a third, fourth, and fifth blow followed, in quick suc- 
cession, when the operator stepped aside and re- 
signed his place to his assistant. ‘The blows from 
the latter were light when compared with those in- 
flicted by the elder executioner, more so, indeed, 
than the difference between their size and strength, 
great as it was, might seem to justify. After giving 
eight blows, the assistant retired in his turn, when 
his principal, who in the meantime had fitted on a 
fresh thong, resumed the dreadful task. He was 
again succeeded by the young man, who in like man- 
ner had renewed the efficacy of his weapon by a 
similar process of renovation. In this manner did 
they continue mutually relieving one another; and, 
at each relay, adding a new thong, till the destined 
number of blows were inflicted on the lacerated 
back of the parricide. About the fiftieth stroke, his 
struggles having partially loosened the fastenings, 
it was found necessary to stop and have them fixed 
more firmly. From the first till about the twentieth 


blow, each was followed by the same scream and 
. 1 'convulsions ; from the twentieth till the fiftieth both 
their revolting task is to be performed. My inform- | 


sunk in misery and despondency, except when he- 


managed to procure the means of intoxication, and 
then he becomes absolutely furious. 


be to some men, when a bare subsistence is purchas- 
ed on such terms! 


“Tl must now describe the criminal. 


gradually became weaker ; the latter indeed had de- 
generated into a sort of shivering. After the fiftieth, 
both ceased: the criminal’s head fell to one side, 


-and though each touch of the knout brought with 


Dear must life | 


it a convulsive shudder, he seemed to be perfect- 
ly unconscious of pain. 
“ The punishment concluded, the chief executioner 


He was ap-/| took some instruments from his bag, and with them 
parently about twenty-five years of age, very full-; marked the malefactor on the forehead, on each 
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cheek, and on the chin. This, I understand, was 
merely a form typical of branding, which, as well 
as slitting the nostrils, was always inflicted upon a 
knouted criminal, until the humanity of the Emperour 
Alexander prompted him to abolish both practices. 
The marks are now made with a cold instrument, 
and are, | believe, easily effaced. 

“The criminal’s back now exhibited a horrid spec- 
tacle. It was one mangled, bloated mass, of a deep 
crimson hue ; yet still, mangled as it was, no blood 
ran from it. A common cart having been drawn in- 
to the square, the executioners untied the strap by 
which the malefactor was fastened to the stake, and, 
with the assistance of the gens-d’armes, carried him 
to and placed him in the cart, throwing his shirt 
lightly upon him, then his caftan, then a mat over 
all. When removed from the stake, he was quite 
insensible ; so much so, that I did not suppose he 
would suc:vive till he reached the hospital : but I was 
mistaken ; for upon observing him attentively, after 
being placed in the cart, I perceived that he had so 
far recovered as to attempt to move one arm. I could 
not observe any surgeon attending the execution ; 
nor indeed would it have been of any consequence, 
as the number of stripes is specified, and, whatever 
happens, they must be administered. 

‘“‘ He was driven off to the prison with the same 
guards and attendants as at first; the whole affair, 
from the arrival till the departure of the criminal, 
not exceeding twenty minutes. What became of him 
afterward, I could not learn; but I have little doubt 
that in a few days he died from the fever and mor- 
tification that were likely or rather certain, to fol- 
low such severe injury.” 

Correspondent of the Knickerbocker. 


COME HOME. 


Come home, 
Would I could send my spirit o’er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unwearying words of melody ; 
Brother, come home. 


Come home, 
Come to the hearts that love thee, to the eyes 
That beam in brightness but to gladden thine, 
Come where fond thoughts, like holiest incense rise, 
Where cherished memory rears her altar’s shrine; 
Brother, come home. 


Come home, 
Come to the hearth-stone of thy earlier days, 
Come to the ark, like the o’er-wearied dove, 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart’s warm rays, 
Come to the fireside circle of thy love ; 
Brother, come Liaia. 


Come home, 
It ig not home without thee, the lone seat 
Is still unclaimed where thou were wont to be, 
In every echo of returning feet, 
In vain we list for what should herald thee ; 
Brother, come home. 


Come home, 
We've nursed for thee the sunny buds of spring, 
Watched every germe the full-blown flowers rear, 
Saw o’er their bloom the chilly winter bring 
Its icy garlands, and thou art not here ; 
Brother, come home. 


Come home, 
Would I could send my spirit o’er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee— 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unwearying words of melody ; 
Brother, eome home. 
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ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN TEETH. 


In the jaw of an adult, perfectly developed, the 
whole number of teeth is thirty-two, sixteen of which 
are placedineach jaw. ‘These are divided into four 
classes—the incisors, the cuspids, the bicuspids, 
and the molares; and last of all, appear what are 
commonly called the wisdom teeth, but which are of 
the last mentioned class. 





The incisors, or cutting teeth, numbered in the 
plate, fig. 1—2. occupy the centre of the jaw in 
front of the moutn. ‘Thev are thus termed from a 
Latin word, which means fo incise, or cut, because 
they cut the food. Next come the cuspids, fig. 3 ; 
these are the longest of all the teeth, and are common- 
ly called the eye teeth ; these, with the bicuspids, fig. 
4—5, which stand next to them, form a regular gra- 
dation between the incisor and molar teeth. Next 
are the molares, or grinding teeth, three on each 
side above and below, having five prominences with 
corresponding depressions, perfectly adapted to those 
opposite them, like mill-stones in miniature, for our 
convenience in grinding our food. 

It will be seen in this plate, that the upper grind- 
ers, fig. 6—7—8, have three roots ; in some cases 
I have extracted them having four, and sometimes 
five; but this is seldom the case. ‘The lower mo- 
lar teeth, likewise seen in this plate, have but two 
roots, yet sometimes [ have known them to exceed 
this number. It is the general opinion that the wis- 
dom teeth, although last to appear, decay first ; but 
this depends altogether on the health of the person 
at the time these teeth are forming. If the health 
be good, they remain firm as long as the others; but 
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if bad, they will naturally decay. I have seen in- 
stances of their remaining sound in the jaw when 
all the other teeth were decayed and gone. Burdell. 





PRECOCIOUS GENIUS. 
A LETTER ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 


My pEar coustn—I was happy to hear of your 
welfare, and of the growth of your infant son ; 2 fine 
hearty child must always be a delight to his parents. 
But allow me, in the sincerity of my heart, to tell 
you that 1 did not share in your ecstacies arising 
from the precocious development of his intellectual 
faculties. Iam fully convinced that much injury 
has been done to children by attempting to push 
them forward too rapidly in the cultivation of their 
minds. Keep your boy active; see that he is prop- 
erly fed, and uses proper exercise. I mean by be- 
ing properly fed, that he should not be indulged in 
cakes and sweetmeats, the cause of more than half 
the diseases among children. Your son is now 
three years old, and by this time, if you have let him 
play sufficiently, he has the use of his limbs, and 
knows his strength. ‘The mind should now be cul- 
tivated, but not by keeping a book before the little 
fellow all the time. Answer, in the plainest man- 
ner you can, all his inquiries, and this you will find 
no small task. ‘ Young-eyed wonder” has many 
questions to put to those around him. Never evade 
his inquiries from idleness. I have seen sickly 
children holding a book with glazed eyes, and trem- 
bling hands, and reading with fluency that which | 
they did not understand any more than a parrot, to 
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four months. He was in the cradle a prodigy. 
When only a year old he could recite the greater 
part of the Pentateuch ; and, at thirteen months old, 
had acquired the rudiments of ancient history, geog- 
raphy, anatomy, and the use of the maps, and knew 
more than eight thousand Latin words! At two 
years and a half old he spoke five languages fluently' 
At four years of age he was presented to the king of 
Denmark, and made an oration to his majesty! On 
his death-bed he was a Christian philosopher, and 
spoke words of consolationto his mother. During 
his life she was the most envied of women! The 
matrons of Lubeck crowded her doors to have an 
interview with her son. The learned were there 
daily, and it is from the concurrent testimony of 
those philosophers that the truth of the biography of 
her son has been sustained. I ask, was she as hap- 
py 2 mother as those of her city, who let their little 
urchins grow on without attracting any notice, eating 
and sleeping, in order to make soldiers capable of 
bearing fatigue, or philosophers of firm nerves, to 
penetrate in the mysteries of science in the maturity 
of manhood? I believe you will agree with me that 
the mother of Heinecken was more to be pitied than 
envied. ‘There is another instance, not of so extra- 
ordinary a nature, but more familiar to us. The 
writings of Henry Kirke White, so popular among 
all classes, are evidently tinged with his life-blood, 
which was wasted as every line of his muse was 
brought forth. He felt the rapid and diseased pulsa- 
tions of heart; and, instead of using medicine and 
exercise to restore himself to health, was contented 
with singing, in melancholy strains, his own requiem. 
I will give you a case of precocity which came 
within my own observation. 

I had a classmate who entered college, but a few 
months turned of eight years of age, and of course 
he graduated at twelve. He was rather small of 


gratify the ambition of a kind mother, who in her| his age, having been crammed with learning from 
pride forgot, or did not know, the extent of the nie the second year of his existence. In the recita- 
she was inflicting on her offspring. By concentra-| tion-room, although hardly strong enough to hold 
ting the rays of a vernal sun, and by replenishing| his book, he was not a whit behind a majority of his 
the water in the glass, you may force a beautiful tu-| classmates. In the languages he was conspicuous. 
lip to adorn your window, but it is without perfume,| Every one prophesied that when his class should 
and short-lived ; but those noble elms which shade| come to the higher branches of knowledge, he would 
your door, which have stood the blasts of a hundred| fall off. It was not so; he was able, with but 
winters, were never forced in their growth. Your/ ordinary exertions, to keep up with the rest. He 
ancestors planted them in a good soil, and have} wrote with sprightliness, and not unfrequently with 
watched them with a careful eye, that no insects | great ingenuity. He was a poet, whose verses 
should insinuate themselves under the bark, and that| flowed easily, and were not destitute of strength and 
every accidental wound should be healed by the| point. He could imitate almost any style, with a close 
most approved surgery of the garden and the forest.| adherence to the original matter. His perception of 
If domestick records were made publick, we should| character was excellent, and he could hit off many 
find that many of these forward, over-crowded chil-| of his classmates with truth and spirit. His man- 
dren, found an early grave; their mothers but little| ners were constantly changing; sometimes he was 
thinking they were accessary to their deaths, by|as gay as a common boy of his age, and then he 
their injudicious management of their beloved off-| would become as sage as a professor. He wrote 
spring. In the midst of their sorrows they console | satirical verses with great effect, and but few dared 
themselves that these bright-eyed cherubs were only | offend him. In 1803, the great eclipse of the sun, 
lent for a season, and then called to their native| which was to happen in 1806, was given to the 
skies—too good for earth, when the physician would| class as a subject to test their powers of calculation 
say, if he should speak the truth, that kindness, con-| and delineation. The professor of natural philoso- 
fectionary, and confinement to books, were the cau-| phy and mathematicks, to put the question of the 
ses of their premature departure. ‘There has been,| powers of the child-like senior to the test, took 
now and then, one of these precocious children| him into his own chamber and watched the progress 
whose history has come down to us. of his labours ; and, for accuracy in calculation and 

Henry Christian Heinecken, of Lubeck, was born| fine drawing, he had but two that were before him ina 


ES ae 1725, at the age of four years and| large class. In metaphysicks he was acute, and of : 
ol. Vi.—15 
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ten illustrated his opinions with wit and elegance.|and at the same time indomitable courage, united 
If he were a pet of the professor’s, he was envied | with caution and prudence. One lesson of this kind 
and detracted by some of the thick-headed among | in childhood has a more lasting effect on his spirits 
his classmates. He disdained assistance from any | than any events in after-life can have. 
one, but took his owncourse. After leaving college| When he is large enough to attend school, never 
he studied the modern languages, and became a pro-| indulge in fond and foolish hopes and expectations, 
ficient in some of the oriental ones. All who knew | that he is to be the first among all. Insist on his 
him were waiting to see what figure he would make | being respectable, and trust the rest to Heaven. Feel 
in the world. For several years I had lost sight of | no envy of a foolish mother, whose son, by bribery, 
him ; and, perhaps had ceased to inquire about him, | accident, or partiality, has carried off the first prize. 
when, one fine afternoon, during the last war, an| Let her enjoy it, for it is often the last comfort she 
officer, over six feet high, entered my office and | receives from him. 
made himself known tome. He was my classmate| When you wish to excite your son to his duties, 
—the infant prodigy! He now was a Collossus, but | place no wonderful examples before him; but such 
his sprightliness had gone ; his memory, which was | as those who have, by good sound sense and perse- 
once all light, seemed treacherous; his diction, once | vering industry, risen to fame and honour. 
choice and tasteful, was now sunk to ordinary and| While he is under your care, never fill him with 
scanty phraseology ; and, on the whole, he appeared a | mawkish sentiment, and romantick generosity. Such 
stupid fellow. He several times alluded to his great | things are never wanted in the concerns of life ; 
corporeal size with loathing, and intimated that when | and, if they were, never or seldom are found. 
his body began its rapid growth, his mind had suffered| When Cornelia exhibited her children to the Ro- 
for it. I undertook to sooth him by suggesting that | man dame as they returned from school, as her jew- 
when his “thew and bulk” had acquired firmness,|els, she named them as young gentlemen without 
his mind would come back in all its strength and|making any parade of their acquirements. She 
elevation ; but he shook his head at this, seeming to| knew that they had sound minds in sound bodies, 
think he knew better. ‘Three years afterward I | and that they would be orators and patriots. A silly 
heard that he sunk into the grave an imbecile, with- | mother is always expecting wonders of her children, 
out leaving any trace of his having existed, except | but a judicious one seldom makes a false estimate 
on the minds of some of his friends, who had watch- | of the talents and merits of her offspring. 
ed the progress of the premature genius. There are a thousand treatises upon education , 
I commend you, my dear friend, for not naming study them all, and regard no one in particular. 
your child after any great man. ‘This folly often| Good sense is required at all times, and I entreat 
subjects boys to the biting criticisms of their com-| you to test every rule by it, but never give up your 
peers. I know a lad at school, of mediocrity of tal-| understanding to a rule. 
ents, and who might have passed well enough in the} After all, there is sometimes a power altogether 
mass of the school, if his name had not been Solon. | beyond calculation, that is incorporated with the 
The boys were constantly ranning parallels between | character of an individual. David who was educa- 
the great lawyer of Athens and their classmate. In/| ted in rural simplicity among the sheepfolds of his 
getting up a little tragedy, for private enactment, a/| father, was as great a man as his son Solomon, who 
wicked tyro, in the prologue to the play, introduced | had masters of the highest order around him, from 
the story of the opposition of the great Solon to the | his cradle ; and, in our times, we know that the sons 
Thespian exhibitions, and suggested that the mod-|of O. L. P. T., and so on through the alphabet, who 
ern Solon might have the same enmities, but not for} were dipped in the waters of knowledge from their 
the same causes. He was not allowed to take a/ birth, are displaced by some of those mighty spirits 
part. He was often taunted for his name, particu-| who have come down from the mountains of the 
larly when he blundered over his Greek lessons. | north ; and who, at twelve or thirteen years of age, 
It might be said that these opinions of his school-| struggled hard to read a page of Webster’s third 
boys lasted through his life. Dying at thirty years | part,,and found a newspaper, in all its columns, in- 
of age, and having acquired some celebrity as a law-|surmountable at the time. ‘There will be Napo- 
yer, there was still, among many of his early ac-|leons, Denons, and Cuviers, in spite of all rules for 
quaintances, strong prejudices remaining. making great men which were ever laid down. 
| was highly pleased to find that you have secured | These novi homines are constantly coming forth and 
a good nursery maid. This is of more importance | building up new families. You do not want your 
than you think. ‘The verne (little maids) of the Ro-| son, according to the Chinese rule, to ennoble your 
mans, who taught the infant in the nursery, were | ancestors, as men of mind ; they have done that fur 
educated in the best manner, and the child lisped | themselves.—Adieu. 
his first accents from them ; hence the term vernac- 
ular language. We, thank Heaven, have a higher — 
term ad language, it is our mother-tongue. 
Teach your child his letters yourself. Look care- 
fully over your grammar, and ai the sounds of let- A CHAPTER ON KNOCHERS, 
ters and monosyllables accurately in yourown mind,| It is astonishing how much information may be 
to be certain that the infant tongue of your child is | conveyed to a sensitive ear, through the simple me- 
made to pronounce rightly at the beginning; for a| dium of a knock at the street door; of course this 
vicious pronunciation in infancy can never be whol-| doctrine is not predicated of such obtuse appendages 
ly eradicated, even with the most painful attention,|to the human head as can discern in the rat-tat-tat 
jn riper years. of a fashionable footman nothing more than the sim- 
* Teach your child veracity and honourable feelings, | ple announcement, “ Here we are ; make haste and 
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open the door ;” but to ears of mind and nice dis- 
crimination. In London the art of knocking is re- 
duced to a science—an elaborate system—and in- 
volves as many mysteries as a state negotiation ora 
theatrical engagement. There, as everybody knows, 
a peculiar meaning is conveyed in every touch of 
the polished brass; and the Thorias within, provi- 
ded he be reasonably acute and experienced, can 
read in the “damnable iteration” of the John with- 
out, according to the force and rapidity of his touch- 
es, almost as many significations as the capricious 
fancy of his lady can suggest; from the imperious 
clatter that says, “ Her high mightiness the dutchess 
condescends to leave her patrician name with your 
insignificant mistress—fly, wretch, and receive the 
card, for we are in haste,” down to the more modest 
hammering that conveys “ We hope you will not 
deny yourselves an old friend, for we are come to chat 
away the morning.” In short, as many bob-majors 
may be rung upon the knocker of a fashionable door 
as in the belfry of a country church ; and the vari- 
ous peals are fully as expressive as the cracking of 
a French postillion’s whip, or the musick of a well- 
bred hound to the ears of an experienced sports- 
man. 

To bring this fact home at once to the under- 
standing of our readers—the postman’s knock! Who 
has not at some time or other thrilled to his very 
heart’s core at its brief and authoritative summons ? 
Can anything be more eloquent than its appeal to 
the heart and ear of an expecting correspondent ? 
Does it not express, “On with your spectacles,” as 
plain as knock can speak ? 

Then the knock-imperative ; the single knock, 
awful as the sound of the tolling bell to the sentenced 
criminal—does it not say, “ A person with a small 
account, who waits for an answer?” Does it not 
foreshow adun? Is not the eloquence of its one 
harsh heavy blow, sufficient to make one 


“Burst all o’er 
Into moist anguish never felt before ?” 


Then the knock-deprecatory—the gentle appli- 
cation of the mantua-maker, of the humble friend 
who comes once a week for his chance of an invi- 
tation to dinner, or of the druggist’s apprentice—has 
it not a plausible gentleness in its tone that bespeaks 
forbearance ? 

Then the “double, double, double, thundering 
beat” of Mrs. Alonzo Montmorency Figgins ; whose 
saucy footman is well aware that she wishes every- 
body to think she is somebody, and is afraid that some- 
body will fancy she is nobody—does it not proclaim, 
‘I desired Lawrence to spare no expense in my 
carriage—it is lined with purple velvet, my horses 
are thorough bred, and the mountings are solid sil- 
ver—it is wonderful how much we all cost !” 

The knock-domestick on the other hand, is as 
amiable as a verse from Mrs. Sigourney, or a tortoise- 
shell cat purring in the sunshine. It connects itself 
by association with the husband returning from his 
counting-room—with the smell of roast mutton—the 
conjugal work-box half closed, with the needle has- 
tily thrust into the unfinished cambrick, and the 
nursery maid’s “ Be quiet, Miss Julia, here’s your 
papa!” 

The knock-cordial proceeds from a friend from 
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the country, or a cousin just returned from a long 
sea-voyage. 

The knock jocose or familiar, the operation of a 
good fellow or a bachelor-friend, sounds a pun-like 
alarum for a series of horse-laughs. 

The knock-amatory has a gentle, hesitating sort 
of a murmur, as if intercepted by the delicate kid- 
glove of the enactor ; at the sound Laura flies in an 
attitude to her harp, and Sophia to the mirror to see 
that her ringlets are in order. 

The knock-importunate says, “ Oh yes, I’ll walk 
in; he’s always at home to me.” 

The protracted lazy knock of the lounger drawls 
out a prayer for admittance—forasmuch as it is a 
better diversion to yawn in company than alone. 

The knock-agitated announces the fidgety retailer 
of morning gossip; flying from house to house in 
that busiest duty of idleness, gathering news and 
keeping up an acquaintance. 

The knock-solemn proclaims the inveterate pro- 
ser, with a “ few thoughts of his own on the bank 
question.” The knock-pert, the dapper young scrib- 
bler—a prodigious man in the annuals, and in the 
ballad and sonnet line. ‘The knock-supplicational 
is fraught with a maudlin benevolence of some gen- 
eral beggar who has always “a trifle to ask for an 
unfortunate family of six small children dying of 
hunger,” or “the least contribution in the world to 
the society for the relief of decayed widows,” who 
are tov proud to work for their living. 


FARMER’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE SILK BUSINESS. 


Tue editor of the Baltimore Farmer and Garden- 
er remarks, that he has devoted several years of 
close application to the study of the silk culture, and 
he has had some little experience in some branches 
of it, and as the result of his studies and experience, 
he honestly affirms that he believes it to be the most 
lucrative of all human employments. Such being 
his opinion, he is solicitous to see its advantages 
inuring at an early period to the citizens of Balti- 
more, in order that they may not be the last to avail 
themselves of the benefits of an enterprise so fruit- 
ful of individual promise, and so well calculated to 
further the publick interest. 

From his personal observation, he is induced to 
believe, that an acre of ground planted in the Morus 
multicaulis, will afford foliage sufficient to supply 
one million of worms with food during the entire 
feeding season; it is reduced to a certainty, that 
three thousand cocoons will produce a pound of silk; 
this the subscriber believes to be an average suffi- 
ciently large to cover all casualties, as less than two 
thousand five hundred cocoons have made a pound 
of raw silk. If then three thousand cocoons will 
make one pound, so will one million make three hun- 
dred thirty-three and a third pounds, and this quan- 
tity, as raw silk sells at four dollars per pound, 
would give one thousand three hundred thirty-three 
dollars and thirty-three and a third cents, as the 
gross value of an acre in the silk culture. 
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arises from the fact of their being nine or ten times 
larger than those of the White Italian mulberry, (the 
variety heretofore considered the best,) which, con- 
sequently, in nearly that proportion lessens the ex- 
pense of gathering leaves and feeding worms. This 
will appear obvious when it is considered, that it re- 
quires no more labour to pluck one of the leaves of 
the Morus multicaulis, than it does of the White Ital- 
ian; that while the former provides sustenance for 
nine or ten worms, the latter will only serve one, so 
that an immense saving is effected both in the collec- 
tion and feeding of the foliage. It is worthy of note 
too, that the silkworm not only delights in the foliage 
of the Morus multicaulis, but that the silk made from 
it is equal in lustre and elasticity to any ever grown. 
Nor should the fact be omitted, that owing to nearly 
all the leaf of this species of mulberry being eatable, 
the accumulation of vegetable offal is so trifling that 
the worms can be fed with much more cleanliness, 
their health and comfort better promoted, and the 
danger of disease from fetid atmosphere, thereby 
greatly decreased, if not entirely obviated. Owing 
to the facts just stated, much fewer labourers are re- 
quired to feed any given number of worms, and the 
subscriber is convinced that not more than one third 
the number of hands required to feed with the White 
Italian mulberry, is requisite where the Morus mul- 
ticaulis is used. He believes that two women and 
five children will be found sufficient to supply the 
number of worms that can be fed on an acre of fo- 
liage. 

The facts mentioned above, are deemed necessary 
to a proper understanding of the statement below, 
which the subscriber submits as the nearest approx- 
imation to the probable profits of the business that 
he can make. He contemplates cultivating twenty 


acres, and will therefore, make his statement con- 
form thereto. 


Calculation, showing the probable receipts and ex- 
penditures arising from twenty acres in the silk 
culture. 


Receipts. 


For sale of 6,6662 lbs. raw silk, 
raised on 20 acres in the culture, 
at $4 per pound, being at the rate 
of 3334 lbs. to the acre, 


$26,666 662 
From which deduct as 


Expenditures. 

For wages of 20 women 6 
weeks, during the feeding 
season, at $3 per month, 

For board of the above, 6 
weeks, at $2 per week, 

For wages of 20 other wo- 
men five weeks, at $3 per 
month, 
For board of the above, five 
weeks, at $2 per week, 
For wages of 100 children, 
between 7 and 10 years of 
age, four weeks, at $1 per 
week each, 

For board of the above, four 
weeks, at $1 50 per week, 


$90 00 


240 00 


75 00 


200 00 


400 00 


600 00 
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A most important advantage resulting from the | For expenses of reeling, &c., 
fecding with the leaves of the Morus multicaulis,|For interest on capital, say 















1000 00 

$20,000, at six per cent., 1200 00 

For contingences, 5000 00 
-———-— 8,805 00 


$17,861 663 








Supposed nett profit on 20 acres, 

The above statement, after deducting $5,000 for 
contingences, shows nearly 80 per cent. profit ; this 
arises as the subscriber has before shown, from the 
cocoons converted into raw silk, and it may be prop- 
er to state, that all such portions of the product of 
the farm as might be made into sewing silk, would 
yield nearly 50 per cent. more profit, $3 per 
pound in additional value, at the minimum price, 
being imparted to the commodity by the process, 
making in the aggregate an increase of $20,000, 
while that of the expenses is but $11,504, which 
leaves in favour of sewing silks $8,596, which is 
within a fraction of 50 per cent. as before premised. 

With regard to markets for the sale of raw silk, 
or sewing silk, the subscriber would remark that 
they are abundant at home and abroad, and in En- 
gland, whose impediments of climate will ever pre- 
vent her from becoming a silk grower. American 
raw silk will not only command a ready sale, but an 
advance of 2s. 6d. per pound in price over those of 
India, while in our own country, the eastern manu- 
facturers give from 25 to 33} per cent. more for them. 

The subscriber would be able next spring to put 
out ten acres of the Morus multicaulis, which would 
enable the company to realize one half of the above 
profits in 1839; the whole in 1840; and from the 
orchard they would then have, if desirable, the num- 
ber of acres might be increased to a hundred, with- 
out any additional expenditure for trees, such are the 
facilities of propagation afforded by this tree. 

In the above the subscriber has put nothing down 
as profits accruing from the sale of trees, though he 
believes that several thousand dollars annually might 
be realized from that source for six or seven years. 


Labour to Make a Watch—NMr. Dent, in a lec- 
ture delivered before the London Royal Institution, 
made an allusion to the formation of a watch, and 
stated that a watch consists of nine hundred and 
ninety-two pieces: and that forty-one trades, and 
probably two hundred and fifteen persons are em- 
ployed in making one of these little machines. The 
iron of which the balance-spring is formed, is valu- 
ed at something less than a farthing—this produces 
an ounce of steel worth 4s. 6d., which is drawn into 
twe thousand two hundred and fifty yards of steel 
wire, and represents in the market 13/. 4s. ; but still 
another process of hardening this originally farthing’s 
worth of iron, renders it workable in seven thousand 
six hundred and fifty balance springs, which will 
realize, at the common price 2s. 6d. each, 9461. 5s., 
the effect of labour alone. Thus it may be seen, 
that the mere labour bestowed upon one farthing’s 
worth of iron, gives it the value of 946I. 5s., or four 
thousand five hundred and fifty-two dollars, which is 
seventy-five thousand six hundred and eighty times 
its original value. 
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New York City Reservoir. 


NEW YORK CITY RESERVOIR. 

Tuts building was erected in 1829, by the corpo- 
ration of New York, for the purpose of supplying 
the city with water in cases of fire. It stands in 
the Bowery, near thirteenth street, and two miles 
from the City Hall, on a surface fifty-seven feet 
above tide-level. The tank or cistern rests on a 
foundation of solid stone masonry, forming a circle 
of forty-four feet diameter and thirty feet high. 
The tank itself, formed of cast-iron plates united by 
screws and cement, is forty-two feet diameter by 
twenty feet, six inches, in height, and holds twenty- 
five hundred hogsheads of water. ‘The whole build- 
ing rises seventy-five feet above the ground to the 
top of the tank and is surmounted by a cupola, ma- 
king in all one hundred feet. It forms a very pictu- 
resque object to boats passing through both the East 
and North rivers. 

After breaking ground to obtain water, and pene- 
trating through the earth to the distance of eleven 
feet, the workmen employed in digging the well of 
the reservoir, came to the bed of rock forming the 
base of the city, and extending, in all probability, at 
various depths, to Blackwell’s island, and under the 
waters of the Hudson. ‘Through this rock they bor- 
ed a well one hundred and thirteen feet in depth by 
seventeen feet in diameter, with two shafts extend- 
ing in opposite directions, east and west, seventy- 
five feet each way, and another branch from the 
western shaft northerly twenty-two feet. ‘The well 
is calculated to furnish eight hogsheads of water an 
hour, which is raised into the tank by a steam-engine 
of fifteen-horse power. 

Attached to the bottom of the cistern, is a valve, 
communicating with a twenty-four-inch pipe, which 
conveys the water to the main branches in thirteenth 
street, through which it is conducted to the different 


sections of the city. All the nes of pipe are tur- 
nished with hydrants for discharging the water, at 
intervals of ten or twenty rods, with stop-cocks, &c. 
Each hydrant will supply two engines with water, 
the force of which is so great, that in case of emer- 
gency, it can be thrown to any necessary height by 
attaching the apparatus of the hydrants to the engine 
leaders. 

The water obtained here is soft and of the most 
salubrious quality imaginable, as it filters through 
beds of rock, sparkling, in its subterraneous course, 
with the utmost brilliancy 





SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF TALLEYRAND. 


CuHartes Maurice TaLLeyranpD PeEricorp— 
Prince of Benevento, in the Holy Roman Empire— 
was born at Paris in 1754. He was descended 
from one of the oldest and most illustrious houses 
in France, which, during the middle ages, were 
lords of the district of Quercy ; and at an early age, 
as a younger brother, was destined for the church. 
His ecclesiastical education was formed at the semi- 
nary of St. Sulpice, and his talents for publick busi- 
ness were already so strongly developed that in 
1780, he was named Agent General for the clergy. 
In 1788, he was consecrated Bishop of Autun, and 
the year after was elected deputy of the clergy of 
his diocese to the States General. The political 
character of the prince during that momentous peri- 
od is well known; Mirabeau perceived the extent 
of his abilities, and signalized him as one of the 
most powerful and versatile men of genius who then 
abounded in Europe. He proposed several impor- 
tant measures to the States ; among others, the su»- 
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pression of tithes, and the appropriation of the prop- | 


erty of the clergy to the wants of the publick treas- 
ury. In 1790, he was named president, and in the 
same year officiated at the altar of Champ de Mars, 
on the day of National Federation. He subsequent- 
ly consecrated the first constitutional bishops, and 
for this was excommunicated by Pope Pius IV. 
His resignation of the bishoprick of Autun, and his 
election as a member of the Directory of the depart- 
ment of Paris, followed soon after. He was left by 
Mirabeau as one of his executors, and in 1792 was 
sent to England on a secret mission, together with 
Mr. Chauxelin, the ambassador. [t will be remem- 
bered that the English adminstration under Mr. Pitt, 
after favourably receiving the envoys, subsequently 
ordered them to leave the country within twenty- 
four hours. M. de Talleyrand returned to Paris the 
day after the famous tenth of August, and was in- 
debted to Danton for a narrow escape from assassi- 
nation. He then left France for the United St tes, 
and remained here, it is said, in commercial specu- 
lations, till 1796, when he was recalled by a decree 
of the Convention. In 1797, after the eighteenth 
Fructidor, he was appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and supported with the most imperturbable 
sang froid the attacks made upon him by all par- 
ties. 

Two years afterward, the eighteenth Brumaire 
occurred ; Napoleon became First Consul, and M. 
de Talleyrand continued as Foreign Minister. In 
1803, a brief from Pius VII. released the ex-bishop 
of Autun from his ecclesiastical ties, and he shortly 
afterward married Madame Grandt of Hamburgh. 
The rivalry of Fouché and M. de Talleyrand then 
followed, and to the ultimate advantage of the lat- 
ter, who, on Napoleon becoming Emperour in 1806, 
was elevated to the rank of Prince of Benevento, 
and Grand Chamberlain of the Empire. ‘The next 
year he was succeeded as minister by M. de Cam- 
pigny, Duke de Cadore, and was named Vice Grand 
Elector ; but from this period an alienation from 
Napoleon may be dated; he disapproved of the 
Emperour’s aggressions in Spain ; and in 1814, he 
was appointed President of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of France, until the arrival of the Count d’Ar- 
tois. We need hardiy remind our readers that he 
was French commissioner at the Congress of Vien- 
na, and that on the final return of Louis XVIII. in 
1815, he resumed the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
as President of the Council, but resigned before the 
end of the year, from his disapprobation of the ten- 
dencies of the government. From this period he 
remained near the person of his sovereign, in virtue 
of his title as chamberlain, and ultimately became 
the leader of the opposition in the Chamber of 
Peers. The revolution of 1830, found him, though 
advanced to a venerable age, not too old for the ser- 
vice of his country, and he proceeded to London as 
Ambassador, where he remained till 1835. Since 
this time the Prince has rested under the shadow of 
his diplomatick laurels, ample enough to include 
within their branches the treaties of Amiens, of 
Luneville, and of the Quadruple Alliance. His 
death, and his reconcilement with the church, we 
have just witnessed. 

We will not attempt to make any observations on 
the character of Prince Talleyrand, variously esti- 
mated as itis, and necessarily must be for some 
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time to come, by the distorted views of party preju- 


dice. His detractors say that he changed to all 
systems, and to all men; his eulogists, that he re- 
mained consistent at all times, and that he withdrew 
his support only when what it was known to have 
ceased to coincide with the political system which 
he had originally adopted for himself. The truth, 
perhaps, lies between the two. 





CAPACITY OF THE NORTHWESTERN RIVERS. 


THE steamboat Wisconsin arrived here on Sun- 
day last from the Fort Winnebago portage, on the 
Wisconsin river, about two hundred miles above 
Prairie du Chien. The Wisconsin is represented 
to have sufficient water for the purposes of naviga- 
tion, but the numerous sandbars and the want of ex- 
perienced pilots, renders the navigation somewhat 
difficult and perplexing. This region of country 
possesses peculiar interest, from the consideration 
that the navigable waters of the great chain of north- 
ern lakes and the Mississippi approach at this point, 
within a few miles of each other. Here, indeed, 
the mighty Mississippi and the St. Lawrence inter- 
lock and mingle their waters. Here also, they sep- 
arate, and after a mighty sweep of three or four thou- 
sand miles each, they again, through the infiuence 
of the gulf stream, rush together in ocean waves on 
the banks of Newfoundland. 

At the time the Wisconsin was at Fort Winnebago, 
the water was flowing from Fox river, which emp- 
ties into Green Bay, an arm of Lake Michigan, 
across into the Wisconsin river. A canal, for a few 
miles in length, will complete the chain of inland 
navigation from New Orleans to New York, a dis- 
tance of about three thousand miles. 

At Rush Lake, on Fox river, there were several 
thousand acres of Zizania, or wild rice, together, 
two miles in one direction and five or six in the 
other, resembling an immense field of wheat. From 
Fort Winnebago there is a portage to the Wisconsin 
river of about two thousand and five hundred yards, 
and in times of high water, canoes occasionally 
pass from one side of the river to the other. On 
approaching the mouth of the Wisconsin, the right 
bank of the Mississippi appears about four hundred 
and fifty feet high, and the river perhaps nine thou- 
sand yards wide, with the wild rice continuing along 
its banks. At Prairie du Chien, there is a continu- 
ous escarpment of calcareous rocks, from three to 
four hundred feet high. Some distance above this 
point is an important stream, called Black river, 
down which a great deal of fine pine timber is 
floated. The country here is remarkable for its 
fertility and beauty. About a hundred miles above 
Prairie du Chien, the Chippeway river enters the 
Mississippi from the east, leaving its sources on the 
Flambeau and Courteorie Lakes. ‘This river is 
four or five hundred yards wide where it joins the 
Mississippi, and the volume of water is said to be 
great for sixty or seventy miles. At the falls of this 
river, there is a great amount, of water power. There 
are also large tracts of land covered with pine, which 


will be exceedingly valuable. St. Louis paper. 





Let every one sweep before his own door and the 
streets will be clean. 
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THE FAMILY 
THE PASSIONS. 


‘Tue passions, in the fine arts, are the external 
expressions of the different dispositions and affec- 
tions of the mind, as portrayed by the painter; but 
particularly their different effects upon the several 
features of the face: for though the arms, and in- 
deed every part of the body, serve to express the 
passions of the soul, yet, in painting, this differ- 
ence is most conspicuous in the face. 

The effects of atiention are, to make the eye- 
brows sink and approach the sides of the nose; to 
turn the eyeballs toward the object that causes it; 
to open the mouth, and especially the upper part ; 
to decline the head a little, and fix it in one position. 

Admiration causes but little agitation in the mind, 
and therefore is not marked by much alteration in 
the various parts of the face; nevertheless the eye- 
brow rises; the eye opens rather more than ordi- 
narily ; the eyeball rests equally between the eye- 
lids, and appears fixed on the object ; the mouth half 
opens, and makes but little alteration in the cheeks. | 

The emotions that accompany admiration with 
astonishment vary but little from those of simple ad- | 
miration, only they are more lively and stronger 
marked; the eyebrows more elevated; the eyes) 
more open, and more steadily fixed ; and all the 
parts express a much stronger feeling of emotion. 

The passion of desire brings the eyebrows close 
together and forward toward the eyes, which are 
more open than usual ; the eyeball is inflamed ; the 
mouth half open; and, the mind being actively en- 
gaged, the whole countenance has a very animated 
expression. 

In expressing joy combined with tranquillity, the 
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middle of the forehead ; the eyes are almost closed, 
wet, and drawn down toward the cheeks; the mus- 
cles and veins of the forehead appear strongly 
marked ; the mouth is shut, and the sides of it are 
drawn down ; the under lip thrust out, presses the 
upper one ; all the face is flushed, especially about 
the eyebrows, the eyes, the nose, and the cheeks. 
The lively attention to the misfortunes of another 
which is called compassion, causes the eyebrows to 
sink toward the middle of the forehead; the eye- 


| ball to be fixed upon the object ; the mouth is open ; 


the upper lip is lifted up; the muscles and other 
parts of the face sinking down and turning toward 
the object which excites the passion. 

The emotions which express contempt and scorn, 
are very strongly portrayed; the eyebrow is knit; 
the side of it next the nose sinks down, and the 
other side rises very much; the eye is very open, 
and the eyeball rests in the middle; the nostrils 
rise, and draw towards the eyes; the mouth shuts, 


|its sides sinking down, and the under lip is pushed 


out beyond the upper one. 

The violence of terrour alters every part of the 
face; the eyebrow rises in the middle: its muscles 
are marked, swollen, pressed one against the other, 
and sunk toward the nose; the eyes are very open, 
the upper eyelid is hid under the eyebrow ; the eye- 
ball fixed toward the lower part of the eye; the 
lower part of the eyelid swells and becomes livid ; 


\the muscles of the nose and cheeks swell, and these 


last terminate in a point toward the sides of the 
nostrils ; the mouth is very open, and its corners 
very apparent; the muscles and veins of the neck 
are stretched ; the hair stands on end; the colour 
of the face, that is, the end of the nose, the lips, 


forehead must be serene ; the eyebrow without mo- | the ears, and round the eyes, is pale and livid; and 
tion, and elevated in the middle ; the eyes open, and | all ought to be strongly marked. 


exhibiting a laughing air; the eyeball lively and | 


The effects of anger powerfully show its nature. 


shining; the complexion lively, and the cheeks|The eyes become become red and inflamed; the 


and lips red. 


eyeball is sparkling ; the eyebrows are sometimes 


Laughter, when produced by joy mixed with sur-| elevated and sometimes sunk down equally; the 
prise, makes the eyebrow rise toward the middle of | forehead is very much wrinkled; the nostrils are 
the eye, and bend toward the sides of the nose ;|open and enlarged; the lips pressed against one 
the eyes are almost shut, and the mouth, half open, | another, the under one rising over the upper one 


shows the teeth; the corners of the mouth drawn 
back, cause a dimple in the cheeks, which appear 
so swollen as to hide the eyes in some measure, and 
the complexion of the face is much heightened. 
Acute pain, on the contrary, causes the eyebrows 
to approach each other, and rise toward the middle ; 
the eyeball is hid under the eyebrow; the nostrils 
rise, and the mouth half opens and draws back: all 
the parts of the face are agitated in proportion to 
the violence of the pain. Simple bodily pain is 
expressed by the same cast of features, but not so 
strongly marked. ‘The eyebrows do not approach 
or rise so high; the eyeball appears fixed on some 
object ; the nostrils rise ; the lips are further asun- 
der toward the middle, and the mouth is half open. 
Dejection causes the eyebrows to rise toward the 
middle of the forehead more than toward the cheeks ; 
the eyeball appears full of perturbation; the white 
of the eye is yellow; the eyelids are heavy and 
swollen ; the mouth is half open, and the corners are 


leaves the corners of the mouth a little open. 

Hatred and jealousy wrinkle the forehead ; the 
eyebrows are sunk down and knit; the eyeball is 
half hid under the eyebrows, which turn toward the 
object ; it should appear full of fire, as well as the 
white of the eye and the eyelid; the nostrils are 
pale, open, and more marked than ordinary; the 
mouth is so shut as to show the teeth are closed; 
the corners of the mouth are drawn back and very 
much sunk; the muscles of the jaw appear sunk ; 
the colour of the face is partly inflamed and partly 
yellowish ; the lips pale or livid. 

As despair is the last and most fatal of passions, 
80 are its indications the most marked and determi- 
nate. The forehead wrinkles from the top to the 
bottom ; the eyebrows bend down over the eyes, 
and press one another on the sides of the nose ; the 
eyes seem to be on fire, and full of blood ; the eye- 
ball is disturbed, hid under the eyebrow, sparkling, 
and unfixed; the eyelid is swollen. The muscles, 


drawn down; the head carelessly leaning on one of | tendons, and veins are stretched ; the upper part of 


the shoulders, and the face and lips very pale. 


each cheek is large, marked, and narrow toward the 


The alterations that weeping occasions are strong- | jaw ; and the mouth, drawn backward, is more open 


ly marked. 


The eyebrows sink down toward the | at the sides than in the middle. 


— . 
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from beginning to end of the book, is so simple and judicious, 
that we find it absolutely impossible to particularize, and must 


A Grammar of the Greek Language, for the Use of | therefore earnestly call the attention of pupils and teachers to it, 
Schools and Colleces. By Cuar.es Antuon. LL.D. | tht they may for themselves “taste and see” the excellence of 
e oa Oe - 5 . * 


New York: Harper & Broruers, 82 Cliff street. 


A wew Greek Grammar, with the above title, by Prof. Anthon, 
has just been published by the Messrs. Harper. Simply to say 
that it is worthy of his name and fame as a classical scholar, 
would perhaps be a sufficient and high commendation to it, but 
having been so pleased and benefited by a perusal of it ourselves, 
we confess that we are anxious that every student and teacher 
should ve maae aequainted with it. It is peculiarly for their 
benefit that the grammar has been published, and itis peculiarly 
for their information that we now notice it. We presume not 
even to attempt to freshen the classick laurels which Prof. A. 
has already achieved, nor is it necessary that we should; our 
object is to aid in diffusing the knowledge of the fact, that an 
easier and more successful pathway into the ever-blooming fields 
of Grecian literature has been pointed out by Prof. Anthon than 
has hitherto been known. It is a fact to the truth of which 
every one acquainted with the Greek language will bear testimony, 
that the difficulties which meet us at the commencement of the 
study of the language, are apt to deter young men from entering 
on it, and those who have persevered till they have mastered all 
these difficulties, and found sweet solace and rest in “the wild 
paradise” of Homer, or the flowery eloquence of Demosthenes, 
can yet remember the heart-breaking obscurities which hung 
over the way that led them to such enjoyment. With a skilful 
hand Prof. Anthon has removed these obscurities, and opened 
the way by which men, of moderate talent, may now reach the 
springs of Grecian poetry and eloquence. Thisis the work which 
Prof. A. has in our estimation accomplished, and we think it a 
great one. 

The first eghteen pages contain more useful and necessary 
information, simply and correctly given, than ean be found in a 
hundred pages of any other grammar extant, and it is not simply 
the amount of information given in this compass that we admire 
so much, but the place at which it is given. It is just the place 
at which it should be given, whereas, in the most of other 
grammars it is scattered over the whole surface of the book, and 
students are left to search for itas they best may. Here we 
were particularly struck with the judgement of the professor, in 
providing the pupil at once with the means of overcoming the 
difficulties peculiar to the language, and enabling the teacher to 
give such explanations as will facilitate the after studies of his 
pupil. 

Let the judicious teacher but look at the simple and concise, 
yet efficient way, in which the “marks of reading,” and the 
“ contractions,” are set forth, and on to where his explanations of 
the “different dialects” are given, and he will perceive how 
admirably they are fitted to smooth the way of the pupil and 
enable him to enter intelligently on the reading of the language. 

The same consideration and judgement are strikingly set 
before us under each of the declensions. The rules for the 
formation of the genitives,” &c., areso simply and clearly given, 
that while the labour of the pupil is lessened, the duty of the 
teacher is simplified; and at the end of each declension 
the “contractions” with examples are given, and so with the 
“dialects” of each declension; and in this way the pupil carries 
along with him the first and ever-occurring niceties, which, when 
neglected, hamper and mar his whole progress, and but too often 
sour him altogether with the study of the language. Here, we 
conceive, lies the great excellence of the book, and an excellence 
only to be appreciated by those who know something of studying 
and teaching the language. 

We are not, of course, to expect anything new in such a work 
farther, than in the arrangement of the materials, and here we 
think Prof. A. has surpassed all his predecessors, and for which 
he will gain the gratitude of teachers and pupils. The arrangement 


the work. 

Had our limits permitted us, we feel tempted to enlarge on 
his rules for the “augments,” “syllabick and temporal,” the 
“formation” and “force” of the “tenses,” &c., &c., but we 
must content ourselves by urging the attention of teachers to 
these subjects, promising them a rich repast, and, we are sure, 
most useful employment for a leisure hour. While we have 
here proofs of deep research and extensive acquirements, we 
have a beautiful specimen of philological accuracy and simplicity. 
Indeed, the want of simplicity, and, consequently, of adaptation 
to the circumstances of a tyro, has been our objection to other 
grammars, while they commanded our veneration for the mass 
of information which they contain, and the high inteliectual 
qualities which they manifest. Simplicity is far from being 
incompatible with extensive erudition or powerful intellect, yet 
rather a rare accompaniment, for men are apt to forget the 
intermediate steps by which they have arrived at the possession 
of their knowledge. It is, however, different with Prof. A., and 
while every page of the book bears impress of the giant’s 
power, his richly-stored and powerful mind stoops and 
accommodates itself to the circumstances of the merest tyro. 
Thus he has opened the gate wide. and smoothed the way by 
which the aspiring youth of our land may go and drink at the 
fountains of Grecian eloquence; and if they wili follow him as 
he beckons them onward, the dayis not distant when the bar, 
the senate, and the pulpit, will re-echo the classick eloquence 
of days long gone by, and draw the eyes of learned men from 
beyond “ Atlantick’s waves” to the growing literature of the 
American republick. A noble feeling has already been awakened 
throughout almost every district of the Union. Offerings from 
the treasury of almost every state have already been laid on the 
altar and consecrated to literature and science. The poet’s 
muse, the orator’s eloquence, and the historian’s pen, will, ere 
long, be employed on nobler themes than even our majestick 
rivers, matchless waterfalls, interminable forests, or smiling 
prairies—the cultivation of the human intellect, the elevation of 
the human mind “ above all Grecian and all Roman fame.” To 
all this Professor Anthon has lent his powerful and efficient aid. 
For himself and his country he is raising monuments that will 
last when the names and the memories of thousands of men 
and things that are now occupy‘ng a large share of publick 
notice, shall have passed into oblivion. The sparks that he is 
now borrowing from the literature of Greece and Rome, and 
scattering among us, will kindle a fire in the midst of our land, 
which, if rightly consecrated, will give stability to the altars of 
religion and liberty, and shed a brighter halo around our national 
character, than all the achievements of armies or of navies. To 
his enlightened and noble efforts every patriot should bid “ God 
speed”’ and in the sphere in which they move second his efforts 
to induce “ the rising hopes of our country’”’ to prepare themselves 
for the varied duties that their country may require them to 
discharge. 

While we have been delighted with the labours of Professor 
Anthon, and while we thank him with all our heart for them, 
we cannot deny ourselves a like pleasure in regard to his 
publishers. If the professor has done his part well, so have the 
Messrs. Harper. The paper is excellent, and the typography, 
if not surpassing, at least equals, anything that we have seen 
in this country. This, too, be it remembered, is no small 
recommendation to such a work, as every one knows, who has 
any experience in the study of Grecian literature. Much time 
must be spent in making a person master of its grammar, which 
renders a clear and accurate typography of the very highest 
importance. This boon these gentlemen have bestowed on the 
student, and we trust that they will be amply rewarded bya 
discerning publick. 
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THE LAST ARROW. 


BY C. F. HOFFMAN, 









Waldeck’s battalions were borne down beneath his 
furious charge. Nor was the enemy that this gal- 
lant host were seeking unworthy of those whose 
swords had been tried in some of the most celebra- 
ted fields of Europe. “ ‘The Romans of America,” 
as the Five Nations have been called by more than 
one writer, had proved themselves soldiers, not only 
Tse American reader, if at all curious about the | by carrying their arms among the native tribes a 
early history of his country, has probably heard of| thousand miles away, and striking their enemies 
that famous expedition, undertaken by the vicege-| alike upon the lakes of Maine, the mountains of 
rent of Louis the Fourteenth, the governour-general | Carolina, and the prairies of the Missouri ; but they 
of New France, against the confederated Five|had already bearded one European army beneath 
Nations of New York ; an expedition which, though | the walls of Quebec, and shut up another for weeks 
it carried with it all the pomp and circumstance of | within the defences of Montreal, with the same 
European warfare into their wild-wood haunts, was | courage that, a half a century later, vanquished the 
attended with no adequate results, and had but aj battalions of Dieskau upon the banks of Lake George. 
momentary effect in quelling the spirit of the tame-} Our business, however, is not with the main 
less Iroquois. movements of this army, which, we have already 
It was on the fourth of July, 1696, that the com- mentioned, were wholly unimportant in their results. 
mander-in-chief, the veteran Count de Frontenac, |The aged Chevalier de Frontenac, was said to have 
marshalled the forces at La Chine, with which he} other objects in view besides the political motives 
intended to crush for ever the powers of the Aganu- | for the expedition, which he set forth to his master 
schion confederacy. His regulars were divided into | the Grand Monarque. 
four battalions of two hundred men each, command-| Many years previous, when the Five Nations had 
ed respectively by three veteran leaders, and the | invested the capital of New France and threatened 
young Chevalier de Grais. He formed also four | the extermination of that thriving colony, a beautiful 
battalions of Canadian volunteers, efficiently officer- | half-blood girl, whose education had been commen- 
ed, and organized as regular troops. ‘The Indian | ced under the immediate auspicies of the governout- 
allies were divided into three bands, each of which | general, and in whom, indeed, M. De Frontenac 
was placed under the command of a nobleman of} was said to have a parental interest, was carried off, 
rank, who had gained distinction in the European} with other prisoners, by the retiring foe. Every 
warfare of France. One was composed of the | effort had been made in vain during the occasional 
Sault and St. Louis bands, and of friendly Abena- | cessations of hostilities between the French and the 
quis ; another consisted of the Hurons of Lorette | Iroquois, to recover this child; and though, in the 
and the mountaineers of the north; the third band | years that intervened, some wandering Jesuit from 
was sinaller, and composed indiscriminately of war- | time to time averred that he had seen the Christian 
riours of different tribes, whom a spirit of adventure | captive living as the contented wife of a young Mo- 
led to embark upon the expedition. ‘They were} hawk warriour, yet the old nobleman seems never 
chiefly Oulawas, Saukies, and Algonquins, and these |}to have despaired of reclaiming his “ nut-brown 
the Baron de Bekancourt charged Limself to conduct. | daughter.” Indeed, the chevalier must have been 
This formidable armament was amply provisioned, | impelled by some such hope when, at the age ot 
and provided with all the munitions of war. Be-| seventy, and so feeble that he was half the time car- 
sides pikes, arquebusses, and other small-arms then | ried in a litter, he ventured to encounter the perils 
in use, they were furnished with grenades, a mor-| of an American wilderness, and place himself at the 
tar to throw them, and a couple of field-pieces ; | head of the heterogeneous bands which now invaded 
which, with the tents and other camp equipage, were | the couutry of the Five Nations v ‘er his conduct. 
transported in large batteaux built fur the purpose.| Among the half-breed spies, border scouts, and 
Nor was the energy of their movements unworthy | mongrel adventurers that followed in the train of the 
of this brilliant preparation. Ascending the St. | invading army, was a renegade Fleming, of the name 
Lawrence, and coasting the shores of Lake Ontario, | of Hanyost. ‘This man, in early youth, had been 
they entered the Oswego river, cut a military read | made a sergeant-major, when he deserted to the 
around the falls, and carrying their transports over| French ranks in Flanders. He had subsequently 
the portage, launched them anew, and finally de-|taken up a military grant in Canada, sold it after 
bouched with their whole flotilla upon the waters of | emigrating, and then, making his way down to the 
Onondaga lake. Dutch settlements on the Hudson, had become domi- 
It must have been a gallant sight to behold the | ciliated, as it were, among their allies, the Mohawks, 
warlike pageant floating beneath the primitive forest | and adopted the life of a hunter, Hanyost, hearing 
which then crowned the hills around that lovely | that his old friends, the French, were making such 
water. To see the veterans who had served under | a formidable descent, did not now hesitate to desert 
urenne, Vauban and the great Condé, marshalled | his more recent acquaintances ; but offered his ser- 
with pike and cuiras beside the half-naked Huron | vices as a guide to Count de Frontenac the moment 
and Abenaquis ; while young cavaliers, in the less|he entered the hostile country. It was not, how- 
warlike garb of the court of the magnificent Louis, | ever, mere cupidity or the habitual love + treachery 
moved with plume and mantle amid the dusky files | which actuated the base Fleming in this instarce. 
of wampum-decked Ottawas and Algonquins. Ban-| Hanyost, in a difficulty with an Indian tra per, 
ners were there which had flown at Steenkirk and | which had been referred for arbitrament to the young 
Landen ; or rustled above the troopers that Luxem-| Mohawk chief Kiodego, (a settler of disputes,) 


burgh 5 had guided to glory when Priaee | whose cool courage and firmness fully entitled him 
ot. VI.— 


“ And who be ye who rashly dare, 
To chase in woods the forest child? 
To hunt the panther to his lair— 
The Indian in his native wild !”—Old ballad. 
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to so distinguished a name.conceived himself aggriev-| bristling files of pikemen. 


ed by the award wlich had been given against him. 
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Their heavy war-cluhs 
beat down and splintered the fragile spears of the 


‘The scorn with which the arbitrator met his char rge | Europeans, whose corslets, ruddy with the reflected 


of unfairness, stung him to the soul, and fearing the 
arm of the powerlul savage, he had nursed the re- 
venge un secret, whose accomplishment seemed now 
at hand, Kiodago, ignorant of the hostile force 
which had entered his country, was off with his 
band at a fishing station, or summer-camp, among 
the wild hills about Konuediévu ;* and, when Han- 
vost infurmed the commander of the French forces 
that by surprising this party, his long-lost daughter, 
the wile of Kiodago, might be once more given to 
his arms ; a small, but efficient force was instantly 
detached from the main body of the army to strike 
the blow. A dozen musketeers, with twenty-five 
pikemen, led severally by the Baron de Bekancourt 
and the Chevalier de Grais, the former having the | 
chief command of the expedition, were sent upon 
this duty, with Hanyost to guide them to the village 
of Kiodago. Many hours were consumed upon the 

march, as the soldiers were not yet habituated tothe 
wilderness ; but just before dawn on the second day, 
the party found themselves in the neighbourhood of 
the Indian village. 

‘lhe place was wrapped in repose, and the two 
cavaliers trusted that the surprise would be so com- 
plete, that their commandant’s daughter must cer- 
tainly be taken. ‘The baron, after a careful examin- 
ation of the hilly passes, determined to head the 
onslaught, while his companion in arms, with Han- 
yost, to mark out his prey, should pounce upon the 
chiefiain’s wife. This being arranged, their follow- 
ers were warned not to injure the female captives 
while cutting their defenders to pieces, and then a 
moment being allowed for each man to take a fast 
look at the condition of his arms, they were led to 
the attack. 

‘The inhabitants of the fated village secure in their 
isolated situation, aloof from the war-pirties of that 
wild district, had neglected all precaution against 
surprise, and were buried in sleep when the whiz- 
zing of a grenade, that terrible, but now superseded 
envine of destruction, roused them from their slum- 
vers. The missile, to which a direction bad been 
given that carried it in a direct line through the 
main row of wigwams which formed the little street, 
went crashing among their frail frames of basket- 
work, and kindled the dry mats stretched over them 
into instant flames. And then, as’ the startled war- 
riours leaped all naked and unarmed from their bla- 
zing lodges, the French pikemen, waiting only fora 
volley from the musketeers, followed it up with a 
charge still more fatal. ‘The wretched savages 
were slaughtered like sheep in the shambles. Some 
overwhelmed with dismay sank unresisting upon the 
ground, and covering up their heads after the Indian 
fashion when resigned to death, awaited the fatal 
stroke without a murmur; others, seized with a less 
benumbing panick, sought safety in flight, and rush- 
ed upon the pikes that lined the forest’s pi aths around 
them. Many there were, however, who, schooled 
to scenes as dreadful, acquitted themselves like war- 
rvurs. Snatching their weapons from the greedy 
flames, they sprang with irresistible fury upon the 





* Since corrupted into “ Canada ;” Beautiful Water: proba- 
bly so calle! from “ts amber colovr—now Trenton Falls. 








fires mid which they fought, glinted back still bright- 
er sparks froni the hatchets “of flint which crashed 
against them. ‘The fierce veterans pealed the charg- 
ing cry of many a well-fonght field in other climes ; 
but wild and high the Indian whvop rose shrill above 
the din of conflict, until the hovering raven in mid 
air caught up and answered that discordant shriek. 

De Grais, in the meantime, surveyed the scene of 
action with eager intentness, expecting each mo- 
ment to see the paler features of the Christian cap- 
tive among the dusky females who ever and anon 
sprang shrieking from the blazing lodges, and were 
instantly hurled backward into the flames by fathers 
and brothers, who even thus would save them from 
the hands that vainly essayed to grasp their distract- 
ed forms. ‘The Mohawks began now to wage a 
more successful resistance, and just when the fight 
was raging hottest, and the high-spirited Frenchman, 
beginning to despair of his prey, was about launch- 
ing into the midst of it, he saw a tall warriour who 
had hitherto been forward in the conflict, disengage 
himself from the melée, and wheeling suddenly upon 
a soldier, who had likewise separated from his party, 
brain him with a tomahawk, before he could make a 
movement in his defence. ‘The quick eye of the 
young chevalier, too, caught a glance of another fig- 
ure, in pursuit of whom, as she emerged with an 
infant in her arms, from a lodge on the farther side 
of the village, the luckless Frenchman had met his 
doom. It was the Christian captive, the wife of 
Kiodago, beneath whose hand he had falien. ‘That 
chieftain now stood over the body of his victim, 
brandishing a war-club which he had snatched from 
a dying Indian near. Quick as thought, De Grais 
levelled a pistol at his head, when the track of the 
flying girl brought her directly in his line of sight, 
and he withheld his fire. Kiodego, in the mean- 
time, had been cut off from the rest of his people by 
the soldiers, who closed in upon the space which 
his terrible arm had a moment before keptopen. A 
cry of agony escaped the high-souled savege, as he 
saw how thus the last hope was lost. He made a 
gesture, as if about to rush again into the fray, and 
sacrifice his life with his tribesmen ; and then per- 
ceiving how futile must be the act, he turned on his 
heel, and bounded after his retreating wife, with 
arms outstretched, to shield her from the dropping 
shots of the enemy. 

The uprising sun had now lighted up the scene, 
but all this passed so instantaneously that it was 
impossible for De Grais to keep his eye upon the 
fugitives amid the shifting forms that glanced con- 
tinually before him ; and when, accompanied by 
Hanyost and seven others, he had got fairly In pur- 
suit, Kiodago, who still kept behind his wife, was 
far in advance of the chevalier and his party. Her 
forest training had made the Christian captive as 
fleet of foot as an Indian maiden. She heard, too, 
the cheering voice of her loved warriour behind her, 
and pressing her infant in her arms she urged her 
flight over crag and fell, and soon reached the head 
of a rocky pass, which it would take some moments 
for any but an American forester to scale. But the 
indefatigable Freachmen are urging their way up the 
steep ; the cry of pursuit grows nearer as they catch 
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a sight of her husband through the thickets, and the 
agonized wile finds her onward progress Lae 
by a ledge of rock that impends above her. But 
now again Kiodago is by her side ; he has lifted his; 
wife to the cliff above, and placed her infant in her 
arms; and already, with renewed activity, the Indi- 
an mother is speeding on to a cavern among the 
hills, well known as a fastness of safety. 

Kiodago looked a moment after her retreating fig- 
ure, and then coolly swung himself to the ledge 
which commanded the pass. He might now easily 
have escaped his pursuers ; but as he stepped back 
from the edge of the cliff, and looked down the nar- 
row ravine, the vengeful spirit of the red man was 
too strong within him to allow such an opportunity 
of striking a blow to escape. His tomahawk and 
war-club had beth been lost in the strife, but he 
still carried at his back a more efficient weapon in 
the hands of so keen a hunter. ‘There were but 
three arrows in his quiver, and the Mohawk was 
determined to have the life of an enemy in exchange 
for each of them. His bow was strung quickly, but 
with as much coolness as if there were no exigen- 
cy to require haste. Yet he had scarcely time to 
throw himself upon his breast, a few yards from the 
brink of the declivity, before one of bis pursuers, 
more active than the rest, exposed himself to the 
unerring archer. He came leaping from ruck to 
rock, and had nearly reached the head of the glen, 
when, pierced through and through by one of hio- 
dago’s arrows, he toppled from the crags, and rolled, 
clutching the leaves in his death-agony, among the 
tangled furze below. A second meta similar fate, | 
and a third victim would probably have been added, | 


if a shot from the fusil of Hanyost, who sprang for-| 
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cled the rocky knoll, and planted his foot .by the 


roots of a blasted ouk, that shot its limbs above the 
cavern, just as his wife had reached the spot, and 
pressing her babe to her bosom, sank exhausted 
among the flowers that waved in the moist breath of 
the cave. It chanced that at that very imstant, De 
Grais and his followers had paused beneath the op- 
posite side of the knoll, from whose brokea surface 
the foot of the flying Indian had disengaged a stone, 
which crackling among the branches, found its way 


through a slight ravine into the glen below. The 
two Frenchmen stood in doubt for a moment. ‘The 


musketeer, pointing in the direction whence the 
stone had rolled, turned to receive the order of his 
officer. The chevalier, who had made one step in 
advance of a broad rock between them, leaned upon 
it, pistol in hand, half turning toward his follower ; 
while the scout, who stood farthest out from the 
steep bank, bending forward to discover the mouth 
of the cave, must have caught a glimpse of the sink- 
ing female, just as the shadowy form of her bushand 
was displayed above her. God help thee now, bold 
archer! thy quiver is empty; thy game of life is 
nearly up; the sleuth-hound is upon thee ; and thy 
scalp-lock, whose plumes now flutter in the breeze, 
will soon be twined in the fingers of the vetigeful 
renegade. ‘Thy wile But hold! the noble sav- 
age has still one arrow left! 

Disabled, as he thought himself, the Mohawk had 
not dropped his bow in his flight. His last arrow 
was still griped in his bleeding fingers; and though 
his stiffening thumb forbore the use of it to the best 
advantage, the hand of Kiodago had not lust its 
power.* The crisis which it takes so long to «'#% 
scribe, had been realized by him in an instant. lle 





ward and caught sight of the Indian just as the first} saw how the Frenchmen, inexperienced in wood- 
man fell, had not disabled the thumb-joint of the bold! craft, were at fault; he saw, too, that the keen eye 
archer, even as lie fixed his last arrow in the string. | of Hanyost had caught sight of the object of their 
Resistance seemed now at an end, and Kiodago! pursuit, and that further flight was hopeless ; while 
again betook himself to flight. Yet anxious to di-| the scene of his burning village in the distance, in- 
vertthe pursuit from his wife, the young chieftain! flamed him with hate and fury toward the instru 
pealed a vell of defiance, as he retreated in a differ-| ment of his misfortunes. Bracing one knee upon 
ent direction from that which she had taken. The) the flinty rock, while the muscles of the other swel- 
whoop was answered by a simultaneous shout and | led as if the whole energies of his body were col- 
rush on the part of the whites ; but the Indian had not) lected in that single effort, Kiodago aims at the 
advanced far before he perceived that the pursuing | treacherous scout, and the twanging bowstring dis- 
party, now reduced to six, had divided, and that three! misses his last arrow upon its errand. ‘The hand 
only followed him. He had recognised the scout,! of tHe sprit could alone have guided that-shaft! 
Hanyost, among his enemies, and it was now appa-| But Wanryo smiles upon the brave warriour, and 
rent that that wily traitor, instead of being misled by | the arrow, while it rattles harmless against the cui- 
his ruse, had guided the other three upon the direct! ras of the French officer, glances toward the vic- 
trail to the cavern which the Christian captive had, tim for whom it was intended, and quivers ‘in the 
taken. Quick as thought, the Mohawk acted upon) heart of Hanyost! The dying wretch grasped the 
the impression. Making a few steps within a thick-! sword-chain of the chevalier, whose corslet clanged 
et, still to mislead his present pursuers, he bounded | among the rocks, as the two went rolling down the 
across a mountain torrent, and then leaving his foot- | glen together ; and De Grais was not unwilling to 
marks, dashed in the yielding bank, he turned short-| abandon the pursuit when the musketeer, coming to 
ly on a rock beyond, recrossed the stream, and con-! his. assistance, had disengaged him, bruised) and 


cealed himself behing a fallen tree, while his pur-| bloody, from the embrace of the stiffening corpse. 


suers passed within a few paces of his covert. | 


What more is there to add. The bewildered 


A broken hillock now only divided the chief from! Europeans rejoined their comrades, who were soon 
the point to which he had directed his wife by! after on their march from the scene they had» deso- 
another route, and to which the remaining party, lated; while Kiodago descended from his eyry to 


consisting of De Grais, Hanyost, and a French mus-| collect the fugitive survivors of his band, and, after 
keteer were hotly urging their way. The hunted | 


warriour ground his teeth with rage when he heard 
* The English mode of holding the arrow, as represented in 


the voice of the treacherous Fleming in the glen b | ws, 
: Cac glen be : 
low him; and springing from crag — cgag, be: sits of weet . not common among our aborigines, who use the 
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burying the slain, to wreak a terrible vengeance 
upon their murderers ; the most of whom were cut 
off by him before they joined the main body of the 
French army. The Count de Frontenac, returning 
to Canada, died soon afterward, and the existence 
of his half-blood daugliter was soon forgotten. And 
though among the dozen old families in the state 
of New York who have Indian blood in their veins, 
many wace their descent from the offspring of the 
noble hiodigo and his Christian wife, yet the hand 
of genius, as displayed in the admirable picture of 
CHAPMAN and Avams. has alone rescued from obliv- 
ion the thrilling scese of the Mohawk’s Last arrow! 





FIFTY YEARS OF OHIO. 
From the July No. of the North American Review. 
(Continued from last No.) 


Ar the forks of the Muskingum, upon the ninth 
of November, 1764, Bouquet had received from the 
Indians two hundred and six persons who had been 
made captive during the shurt but bloody war of 
Pontiack. Near that spot the first Protestant Chris- 
tians that lived in Ohio, the Moravians, built their 
house of worship in 1772. ‘There dwelt the noble- 
spirited Logan; and the well-known peace chief of 
the Delawares. Heckewelder laboured upon its 
banks; there, upon the sixteenth of April, 1781, 
was born his daughter Maria, the first of the “Buck- 
eyes ;” and, in one year from that time, was enacted 
there the most disgraceful of all the frontier acts, 
the murder of the Moravian Indians. 

Upon these matters we cannot dwell; nor can we, 
indeed, refer to more than a few events relative to 
the settlement made by Putnam and his companions. 
As this settlement was undertaken at a time when 
Indian hostilities were much to be apprehended, 
the more remote savages, having, the preceding fall, 
avowed their intention to oppose all attempts to civ- 
ilize the northwestern wilderness, upon the ground 
that those, who had made the treaties of 1785 and 
1786, were not authorized to do so, one of the most 
prominent objects of the settlers was the renewal of 
these treaties: and the Indians were invited to meet 
the whites for that purpose in May, at a spot seven- 
ty or eighty miles up the Muskingum. Meanwhile, 
the governour, Arthur St. Clair, who had been ap- 
pointed upon the fifth of the preceding October, not 
having reached the West, it became necessary to 
erect a temporary government for their internal se- 
curity ; for which purpose a set of laws was passed, 
and published by being nailed to a tree in the village, 
and Return Jonathan Meigs was appointed to admin- 
ister them. It is a strong evidence of the good 
habits of the people of the colony, that, during three 
months, but one difference occurred, and that was 
compromised. Indeed, a better set of men, altogeth- 
er, could scarce have been selected for the purpose, 
than Putnam’s little band. Washington might well 
say, ‘* No colony in America was ever settled under 
such favourable auspices as that which has first 
commenced at the Muskingum. Information, prop- 
erty, and strength, will be its characteristicks, I 


know many of the settlers personally, and there 
never were men better calculated to promote the 
welfare of such a community. 

With the information which belonged to them was 
mingled a litle of that pedantick love of ancient 
learning which tinged the better educated of those 
days. ‘This showed itself in a mecting of the di- 
rectors and agents held, July second, upon the banks 
of the Muskingum, for the purpose of naming the 
city which had just been laid out, and also the pub- 
lick squares. As yet the settlement had been called 
merely “ ‘The Muskingum,” but the name Marietta 
was now formally given it, in honour of Marie An- 
toinette ; the square upon which the block-houses 
stood was christened “‘ Campus Martius ; the square 
No. 19, Capitolium; the square No. 61, Cecilia ; 
and the great road through the covert way, Sacra 
Via.” Nor was the taste in English composition 
much more in accordance with that of our days, 
than the conceits just mentioued. Of this we nave 
evidence in an oration, now before us, delivered up- 
on the fourth of July, 1788, by James M. Varnum, 
who, together with S. H. Parsons and John Arm- 
strong, had been appointed to the bench on the six- 
teenth of the previous October. 

The governour, as we have said, had not yet ar- 
rived, which fact gives occasion for the following 
passage :— 


“May he soon arrive! Thou gently-flowing 
Ohio, whose surface, as conscious of thy unequalled 
majesty, reflecteth no images but the grandeur of 
the impending heaven, bear him, oh! bear him safe- 
ly to this anxious spot! And thou, beautifully-trans- 
parent Muskinguin, swell at the moment of his ap- 
proach, and reflect no objects but of pleasure and 
delight.” 


But at the close of this first-fruit of Ohio litera- 
ture, the judge looked forward, with prophetick eye, 
to the fortunes of the just-entered wilderness ; and, in 
these dim and seer-like terms, foretells the future -— 


“Religion and government commenced in those 
parts of the globe, where yonder glorious luminary 
first arose in his effulgent majesty. ‘They have fol- 
lowed after him in his brilliant course ; nor will they 
cease till they shall have accomplished, in this west- 
ern world, the consummation of all things. 

“ Religion inspires us with certain hope of eter- 
nal beatitude, and that it shall begin upon the earth, 
by an unreserved restitution to the common centre 
of existence. With what rapture and ecstacy, 
therefore, may we look forward to that all-important 
period when the universal desires of mankind shall 
be satisfied! When this new Jerusalem shall form 
one august temple, unfolding its celestial gates to 
every corner of the globe! When millions shall fly 
to it, “as doves to their windows,” elevating their 
hopes upon the broad-spreading wings of millenial 
happiness! Then shall the dark shades of evil be 
erased from the moral picture, and the universal sys- 
tem appear in all its splendour? Time itself, the 

| era and the grave of imperfection, shall be engulfed 
in the bosom of Eternity, and one blaze of glory 


! 


| pervade the universe !” 


It would appear that the Ohio listened to the 
prayer of the orator, for, upon the ninth, St, Clair 
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arrived. The ordinance of 1787 provided two dis-; Athens, and Washington, were laid the foundations 
tinct grades of government for the northwest territo-| of quite as much true wealth, as upon the fertile 
ry, under the first of which the whole power wasin/| plains of the lower country; for true wealth is as 
the hands of the governour and the three judges, and | much in the habits of the tiller, as in the soil that is 
this form was at once organized upon the govern- | tilled. 

our’s arrival. ‘The first law, which was “ for regu- In later years, the Muskingum valley suffered 
lating and establishing the militia,” was published | very severely from sickness; and, when the finan- 
upon the twenty-fifth of July; and the next day ap-/ cial troubles of 1817-18 brought the richest citizens 
peared the governour’s proclamation, erecting all the | of Ohio to the verge of utter poverty, the poorer 
country, that had been ceded by the Indians east of | emigrants from New England had cause enough to 


the Scioto river, into the county of Washington. 

We have spoken of a proposal made to the Indi- 
ans early in 1788, to hold a treaty with the whites 
in May, at a spot seventy or more miles up the 
Muskingum. ‘I'he proposed meeting was delayed 
from time to time; but stores, presents, and other 
valuables were collected at the designated spot, to 
wait there until both nations were ready. Upon 
the twelfth of July, however, a party of Chippewas 
attacked this past; and, though they were repulsed, 
and six of them made prisoners by the Delaware 
Indians, who were friendly to the settlers, it was 
thought best to withdraw the stores to Fort Harmar, 
and there hold the treaty. This was done, though 
the Indiaus could not be brought to conclusive ac- 
tion until the niath of the following January, when 


the business was “ ended to the entire satisfaction of 


all concerned.” 


“The progress of the settlement,” says a letter 
from the Muskingum, “ is sufficiently rapid for the 
first year. We are continually erecting houses, but 
arrivals are faster than we can possibly provide con- 
venient covering. Our first ball was opened about 
the middle of December, at which were fifteen la- 
dies, as well accomplished in the manners of polite 
circles as any I have ever seen in the old states. [| 
mention this to show the progress of society in this 


new world; where I believe we shall vie with, if 


not excel, the old states, in every accomplishment 
necessary to render life agreeable and happy.” 


The emigration westward at this time was very 
great; the commandant at Fort Harmar reporting 
four thousand five hundred persons as having pass- 
ed that post between February and June, 1788; 
many of whom would have stopped on the purchase 
of the Associates, had they been ready to receive 
them. 

During the following year, and indeed until the 
Indians, who, in spite of treaties, had been commit- 
ting small depredations all the time, stealing horses 
and sinking boats, went fairly and openly to war, 
the settlement on the Muskingum grew slowly, but 
steadily, and to good purpose. During the years 
from 1790 to 1795, it suffered severely, sometimes 
coming to the brink of destruction from famine and 
savage foes. But, when that war was ended, though 
its comparative sterility had become known, and 
thousands passed its barren hills scoffing, as they 
guided their keels to the richer regions about the Mi- 
ami, its progress was of the most encouraging kind. 
The men that stopped there were those that were 
willing to work hard, and gain no more than inde- 
pendence after all; and the general character of the 
settlers about Marietta, from that time forward, afford- 
ed the best guarantee that the population of the Pur- 
chase would be industrious, persevering, and eco- 


nomical. On the rough “knobs” of Meigs, and 










froan, and to lament that they had been persuaded 
to leave their homes. 


“ Marietta,” says an epistle written about that 
time, “| find a poor, muddy hole ;—the mud here is 
more disagreeable than snow in Massachusetts. My 
advice to all my friends is not to come to this coun- 
try. ‘There is not one in a hundred but what is dis- 
contented ; but they cannot get back, having spent 
all their property in getting here. Itis the most 
broken country that | ever saw. Poor, lean pork at 
twelve cents ; salt, four cents; poor, dry fish, twen- 
ty cents. ‘The corn is miserable, and we cannot ge* 
it ground ; we have to pound it. ‘Those that have 
lanterns grate it. Rum twenty-five cents a gill; su- 
gar thirty-seven cents a pound; and no mojasses! 
This country has been the ruin of a great many 


poor people ; it has undone a great many poor souls 
fur ever.” 


The melancholy picture presented by this lJetter- 
writer was, even then, one half imagination. ‘The 
idea of the corn being “ miserable,” for instance, 
was, we presume, drawn from the shrivelled appear- 
ance of the southern and western corn, which, to a 
raw Massachusetts man, seems an evidence of 
worthlessness ; though we admit the lantern-grating* 
to have been an evil, as also the absence of molas- 
ses ;—and the mud of which our writer complains 
is a good objection to the whole Ohio valley to this 
day. 

At present the Ohio Company’s purchase is but 
thinly settled, compared to other parts of the state ; 
but its population is, generally, of an excellent char- 
acter. ‘The expected communication through the 
Muskingum did not take place. ‘That river is, at 
this time, undergoing improvements, that will make 
it as valuable for navigable purposes as it is now for 
its water-power ; and along the Hockhocking valley 
also the State is constructing a canal. 

But the worldly well-being of that portion of 
Ohio, of which we have been speaking, is more in 
prospect than possession; and, much as has been 
said about the unlucky choice of the Associates, for 
their posterity and the world we believe that choice 
to have been an adinirable one. We believe the day 
will come, when as perfect a union of knowledge and 
good habits with wealth, and the means of attaining 
wealth, will be found in the purchase of the Compa- 
ny, as in any part of the state. The uplands of 
that rogion afford most excellent wheat lands ; and 
the hill-sides, the best sheep-pastures. ron abounds 
in the immediate vicinity, and salt and coal extend 
through the whule district. Some of the salt-springs 
yield from two to four hundred bushels a day, and it 
is generally of excellent quality. The coal exists 





* Doddridge tells us, that this was in common use among the 
frontier settlers. 
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n unknown abundance, in veins from five to twelve; to be divided, if the warrant held by the locator 


i: 

feetin thickness ; some above and some below the} would cover the whole. 
We have here, therefore.| six cents and two thirds till May, 1788; then one 
wil that can be wished, of the means for aequiring | dollar till November; and, after that time, was to be 
comfort and wealth, and these means so placed as} 


vottoms of the valleys. 


The price was to be sixty- 


regulated by the demand for land. Every Jocator 


‘edema toil and economy for their development. | was bound to begin improvements within two yerrs, 
‘Yhis fact, united to the very admirable character of | or forfeit one sixth of his purchase to whosvever 


ihe original settlers, and the slow growth hitherto, 
leads us tu think that General Parsons’s selection will 
in the end prove a very fortunate oue. 

Having, in this brief manner, given an outline of 
the planting of the first colony in Ohio, we next turn 
lo the settlement of the Miami country, the most im- 
portant, in immediate results, of all the early settle- 
Heuts, 


ey ° 


would settle thereon and remain seven years. Mil- 
itary bounties might be taken in this as in the -pur- 
chase of the Associates. For himself Symmes 
retained one township at the mouth of the Great Mi- 
ami, at the junction of which stream with the Ohio 
he proposed to build his great city; to help the 
growth of which he offered each alternate lot to any 
oue that would build a house and live therein three 


lhe region between the two Miamis of the Ohio} years. 


was early known to the whites as one of great fertility. 
in 1751, Christopher Gist, the agent of the old En- 


As continental certificates were rising, in conse- 
quence of the great land purchases then making 


glish Ohio Company, weet a hundred and fifty miles | with them, and as difficulty was apprehended in pro- 


up the larger of those two streams ; and in 1752, 
the Euglish had made a fort, or trading station, 
among the Piankeshaws, a tribe of the 'Twigtwees, 
or Miamis, on what is now called Loraime’s Creek, 
forty-seven miles above Davton ; which post was at- 
tacked and taken by the French during that year. 
Vie Miami valleys were afterward examined by 
Boone, during his captivity among the Shawanese 
in 1778; and by the war parties, which Bowman 
and Clark led against the Indian villages on the Little 
Miimaand Mad river. But as the Shawanese were 
among the most inveterate enemies of the whites, 


and the unceasing plagues of the Kentucky settlers, 
no attempt was made to effect a lodgement near their 


iowns until after the treaty made with them in Jan- 
wiry, 1786. During the spring of that year, Benja- 
min Stiles, of Redstone, (now Brownsville,) on the 
Monongahela, visited the newly-ceded district, and, 


being much plexsed with it, went to Philadelphia for 


the purpose of interesting some of the leading men 
in its purchase and settlement, 


yress from New Jersey. 


what period precisely we do not know. 


Sargent, Cutter and Co.” 


second of the following October. 


Upon the twenty-sixth of the next month Symmes 
issued a pamphlet, addressed “to the respectable 
public,” stating the terms of this contract, and the 
scheme of sale which he proposed to adopt. This 
was, to issue his warrants for not less than a quarter 
section (a hundred and sixty acres,) which might be 
located anywhere, except, of course, upon reserva- 
No sectiun was 


tions, aud spots previously chosen. 


Ile was introduced 
to John Cleve Symmes, a representative in Con- 
Mr. Symmes was so much 
interested by the accounts given him of the beauty 
and fertility of the Miami region, than he deter- 
mined to visit it himself, which he did; though at 
Finding 
the representations of his informant to fall short of, 
rather than exceed the truth, he applied himself, up- 
on his return, to the task of interesting others in the 
proposed purchase ; and, on the twenty-ninth of Au- 
gust, 1787, wrote to the president of Congress, re- 
questing that the Board of ‘Treasury might be em- 
wowered to contract with him and his associates for 
all the lands between the Miami rivers, and running 
as far north as the north line of the Ohio Company’s 
purchase ; the terms of the contract to be substan- 
tially the same as those to be made with ‘ Messrs. 
His petition was referred 


taining one third of this particular locality, he sold 
another third to Robert Patterson, and the remainder 
to the Board, with authority to contract upon 


curing enough to make his first payment, Symmes 
was anxious to send forward settlers early, that the 
true value of his purchase might become known at 
the East. He had, however, some difficulty in 
arranging with the Board of ‘Treasury the bounda- 
ries of the first portion which he was to occupy. 

In January, 1788, Matthias Denman, of New Jer- 
sey, took an interest in Symmes’s purchase, and lo- 
cated, among other tracts, the section and fractional 
section upon which Cincinnati has been built. Re- 


to John Filson; and the three, about August, 1788, 
agreed to Jay out a town on the spot, which was des- 
ignated as being opposite Licking river, to the mouth 
of which they proposed to have a road cut from Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, to be connected with the northern 
shore by a ferry. Mr. Filson, who had been a 
schoolmaster, was appointed to name the town; and, 
in respect to its situation, and as if with a propletick 
perception of the mixed race that were in afterdays 
to inhabit there, he named it Losantiville, which, 
being interpreted, means ville, the town, anti, oppo- 
site to, os, the mouth, L, of the Licking. ‘This may 
well put to blush the Campus Martius of the Mari- 
etta scholars, and the Fort Solon of the Spaniards 

What the connexion may have been, it is out of our 
power to say ; but Mr. Filson was killed in about a 
month from this time by a single Indian, near the 
Great Miami. 

Meanwhile, in July, Symmes got thirty people 
and eight four-horse wagons under way for the West. 
These reached Limestone (now Maysville) in Sep- 
tember, where they found Mr. Stiles with several 
persons, from Redstone. But the mind of the chief 
purchaser was full of trouble. He had not only 
been obliged to relinquish his first contract, which 
was expected to embrace two millions of acres, but 
had failed to conclude one for the single million 
which he now proposed taking. ‘This arose from a 
difference between him and the vovernment, he 
wishing to have the whole Ohio front between the 
Miamis, while the Board of Treasury wished to 
confine him to twenty miles upon the Ohio. This 
proposition, however, he would not for a Jong time 
ag.ee to, as he had made sales along nearly the 
whole Ohio shore. Leaving the bargain in thie 
unsettled state, Congress considered itself released 
from its obligation to sell ; and, but for the reoresent- 
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ations of some of his friends, our adventurer would 

have lust his bargain, his labour, and his money. . 
Nor was this all. In February, 1788, he had been 

appointed one of the judges of the Northwest ‘Terri- 

tury, in the place of Mr. Armstrong, who declined 

serving. ‘I‘his appointment gave offence to some ; 

and others were envious of the great fortune which | 
it was thought he would make. Some of his assv- | 
ciates complained of him, also, probably because of | 
his eudangering the contract to which they had be-| 
come parties, With these murmurs and reproaches | 
behind him, he saw before him danger, delay, suf- 

fering, and, perhaps, ultimate failure and ruin ; and, | 
althongh hopeful by nature, apparently he felt dis- 
couraged and sad. However, a visit to his purchase, | 
where he landed on the twenty-second of Septem- 

ber, revived his spirits; and upon his return to 

Maysville, he wrote to Jonathan Dayton, of New 

Jersey, who had become interested with him, that he 

thought some of the land near the Great Miami 

positively worth a silver dollar the acre, in its pres- 
ent state.” 

But, though this view of the riches now almost 
within his grasp somewhat reassured Symmes’s 
mind, he had still enough to trouble him. ‘The In- 
dians were threatening; in Kentucky, he says, 
“they are perpetually doing mischief; a man a 
week, | believe, falls by their hands;” but stll gov- 
ernment gave him little help toward defending 
himself; for, while three hundred men were stationed 
at Muskingum, he had “ but one ensign and seven- 
teen men fur the pretection and defence of ‘the 
Slaughter-house,” as the Miami valley was called 
by the dwellers upon the “ dark and bloody ground” 
of * Kentucke.” And, when Captain Kearny and 
forty-five soldiers came to Maysville in December, 
they came without provisions, and made bad worse. 
Nor did their coming answer any purpose; for, 
when a litle band of settlers were ready to go, 
under their protection, to the mouth of the Miami, 
the grand city of Symmes that was to be, the ice 
stove their boats, their cattle were drowned, and 
their provisions lost, and so the settlement was pre- 
vented. But the fertile mind of a man like our ad- 
Venturer could, even under these circumstances, find 
comfort in the anticipation of what was to come. 
In the words of Return Jonathan Meigs, the first 
Ohiv poet with whom we have any acquaintance, 





“To him glad Fancy brightest prospects shows, 
Rejoicing Nature all around him glows; 

Where late the savage, hid in ambush, lay, 

Or roamed the uncultured valleys for his prey, 
Her hardy gifts rough Industry extends, 

The groves bow down, the lofty forest bends; 
And see the spires of towns and Cities rise, 

And domes and temples swell into the skies,”* 


But alas! so far as his pet city was concerned, 
“glad Fancy” proved but a gay deceiver; for there 
came “an amazing high freshet,” and “ the Point,” 
8s it was, and still is called, was fifieen feet under 
water. 

But, before Symmes left Maysville, which was 
upon the twenty-ninth of January, 1797, two set- 
tiements had been made within his purchase. The 
first was by Mr. Stiles, the original projector of the 
Whole plan; who, with other Redstone people, had 








* A poem delivered at Marietta, Ohio, July fourth, 1789, 
slightly altered. 
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located themselves at the mouth of the Little Miami, 
where the Indians had been led by the great ferulity 
of the svil ty make a partial clearing. ‘T'o this point, 
on the eighteenth of November, came twenty-six 
persons, who built a block-house, named their town 
Columbia, and prepared for a winter of want and 
hard fighting. But they were agreeably disappoiut- 
ed; the Indians came to them, and, though the 
whites answered, as Symmes says, “in a black- 
guarding manner,” the savages sued for peace. One, 
at whom a rifle was presented, took off his cap, 
trailed his gun, and held out his right hand, by 
which pacifick gestures he induced the Americans to 
consent to their entrance into the block-houses. Lu 
a few days this good understanding ripened into in- 
linacy, the “hunters frequently taking shelter for 
the night in the Indian camps ;” and the red men 
and squaws “ spending whole days and nights” at 
Columbia, “regaling themselves with whiskey.” 
This friendly demeanour on the part of the Indians 
was owing to the kind and just conduct of Symmes 
himself; who, during the preceding September, 
when examining the country about the Great Miami, 
had prevented some Kentuckians, who were in his 
company, from injuring a band of the savages that 
came within their power; which proceeding, he 
says, “the Kentuckians thought unpardonable.” 

‘The Columbia settlement was, however, like that 
proposed at the Point, upon land that was under 
water during the high rise in January, 1789. “ But 
one house escaped the deluge.” ‘The soldiers were 
driven from the ground-floor of their block-house 
mto the loft, and from the loft into the solitary boat 
which the ice had spared them. ; 

‘This flood deserves tu be commemorated in an 
epick; for, while it demonstrated the dangers to 
which the three chosen spots of all Ohio, Marietta, 
Columbia, and the Point, must be ever exposed, it 
also proved the safety and led to the rapid settlement 
of Losantiville. ‘The great recommendation of the 
spot upon which Denman and his comrades propos- 
ed to build their “ Mosaick” town, as it has been 
called, appears to have been the fact that it lay oppo- 
site the Licking; the terms of Denman’s purciiase 
having been, that his warrants were to be located, 
as nearly as possible, over against the, mouth of that 
river; though the advantage of the noble and high 
plain at that point could not have esceped any eve. 
But the freshet of 1789 placed its superiority over 
other points more strongly in view than anything 
else could have done. 

We have said, that Filson was killed in Septem- 
ber, or early in October, 1788. As nothing had 
been paid upon his third of the plat of Losaativille 
his heirs made no claim upon it, and it was trans- 
ferred to Israel Ludlow, who had been Symmes’s 
surveyor. ‘Thuis gentleman, with Colonel! Patterson, 
one of the other proprietors, and well known in the 
Indian w °s, with about fourteen others, left Mays- 
ville upo.. .he twenty-fourth of December, 1788, “ to 
form a station and lay off a town opposite Licking.” 
‘The river was filled with ice “ from shore to shore ;’’ 
but, says Symmes, in May, 1789, “ perseverance 
triumphing over difficulty, they landed safe on a 
most delightful high bank of the Ohio, where they 
founded the town of Losantiville, which populate 
considerably. yD 


[To be continued. ] 
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{For the Family Magazine.) 
WORSHIP IN THE FOREST 


“ The solitary places shall be glad for them: and the wilderness 
shall blossom as the rose.”’—Isaiah, 


A apy, now deceased, of enthusiastick but sincere and con- 
sistent piety, when travelling through some of the wild places 
of the West, would say to her companion :—“ Sister, these sol- 
itudes have never heard the name of the Redeemer; Jet us alight 
to pray and sing praises.” Accordingly, throughout the journey 
their voices, echoed only by the’ vast aisles of some forest tem- 
ple, went up to heaven, and the wilderness was made glad for 
them by the presence of Him who promises to meet with the 
two or three gathered together in his name. 


12g 


Hush! ’tis the silence of the forest shade 

That sleeps within its many-fashioned leaves! 
Yet now, she breeze, a pensive rustling made 

And bolder grown, each waving bough upheaves: 
And now, an organ’s base is loudly blown, 
Piping a requiem to the sear leaves sown. 


Let’s join the anthem of the sounding trees, 
The dashing waters in their sportive mirth : 
The birds, the lonely locust, and the bees, 
That make this spot a sacred spot of earth: 
Here yet, no human tongue hath filled the place 
With t'.e sweet praises of redeeming grace! 


I would not, that this mighty dome should keep 
No mem’ry of our presence, but would uirow 
A voice within its arches !—not to sleep. 
A symphony from angel harps shal! flow. 
Dost thou not think they listen to the strain, 
When souls redeemed confess that Christ is gain. 


We will not leave these everlasting bowers, 

This wilderness of leaves—the wild deer’s haunt; 
Where through past ages, all the forest flowers 

Their seeds have dropped ; and beast, and bird, and plant, 
Have yearly made their birthplace and their tomb— 
Till Jesus’ name ring through the dark woods’ gloom. 


Henceforth, each rustling leaf shall bear a tone 
Of the Redeemer’s love! Who wanders here, 
Lone, weary, faint, the gentle voice shall own, 
That breathes of Jesus to his ravished ear. 
We leave our spirit to the ancient wood, 
Solemn and deep; and to the sounding flood. 


She came, she passed—e’en as a sear leaf broken. 
Or unripe grape shook from the tender vine. 
Or as the olive-jower cast off—a token; 
Yet left this tribute that her heart was thine~ 
Thine, Saviour! Even in her latest breath, 
When o'er her eyelids passed thy shade, O Death! 
Ww. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Born 1732—Diep 1799. 


We do not propose to present to our readers a 
history of the life of Washington. Americans are 
all of them familiar with the leading events, in the 
biography of that truly great and good man. Our 
object is merely to mention a few interesting anec- 
dotes in regard to him, which are new to us, and 
doubtless will be to many of our readers, and which 
we have found recorded in a book that ought to be 
in the hand of every son and daughter of America, 
Paulding’s admirable Life of Washington. And first 
of Washington’s birthplace :— 
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“The house in which Washington was born stood 
about half a mile from the junction of Pope’s creek 
with the Potomack, and was either burned or pulled 
down long previous to the revolution. A few scanty 
relicks alone remain to mark the spot which will 
ever be sacred in the eyes of posterity. A clump 
of old decayed fig-trees, probably coeval with the 
mansion, yet exists ; a number of vines, and shrubs, 
and flowers, still reproduce themselves every year 
as if to mark its site, and flourish among the hallowed 
ruins; and a stone, placed there by Mr. George 
Washington Custis, bears the simple inscription, 
‘Here, on the llth of February,’ (O.S.) ‘1732, 
George Washington was born.’ 

“The spot is of the deepest interest, not only from 
its associations, but its natural beauties. It com- 
mands a view of the Maryland shore of the Poto- 
mack, one of the most majestick of rivers, and of 
its course for many miles towards Chesapeake bay. 
An aged gentleman, still living in the neighbourhood, 
remembers the house in which Washington was 
born. It was a low-pitched, single-storied, frame- 
building, with four rooms on the first floor, and an 
enormous chimney at each end on the outside. 
This was the style of the better sort of houses in 
those days, and they are still occasionally seen in 
the old settlements of Virginia.” 

When speaking of his early life, Mr. Paulding 
mentions the following: “ Mrs. Washington was very 
fond of fine horses, insomuch that when on one oc- 
casion she had become possessed of a pair of hand- 
some grays, she caused them to be turned out to 
pasture in a meadow in front of the house, from 
whence they could at ail times be seen from the 
window of her sitting-room. It chanced that she at 
one time owned a favourite young horse, which had 
never been broke to the saddle, and no one was per- 
mitted to ride. On some occasion, a party of youth- 
ful Nimrods on a visit to the house, proposed, after 
dinner, to mount the colt and make the circuit of the 
pasture. Noone could do the feat, and many were 
defeated in attempting to mount, or thrown from his 
back afterward. Washington, then but a youth, 


i . 
succeeded, however, and gave the favourite such a 


breathing that he at length fell under his rider, who 
immediately went and told his mother what he had 
done. Her reply deserves to be recorded: ‘ Young 
man,’ said she, ‘I forgive you, because you have 
the courage to tell the truth at once ; had you skulk- 
ed away, I should have despised you.’ 

His conduct at Braddock’s defeat deserves mention : 
“ After a few discharges from the unseen destroyers 
in the wood, Washington remained of all the aids 
alive. In fact, the whole duties of the day devolved 
on him, and the entire resistance on the troops of 
Virginia. He exposed himself to thousands of un- 
erring marksmen ; his clothes were perforated with 
bullets, and twice was his horse shot under him. 
Yet he escaped without a wound, as if to justify the 
prediction of the old Indian warriour that led the hos- 
tile savages, who used long afterward to declare : 
‘That man was never to be killed by a bullet, for 
he had seventeen times had a fair shot at him with 
his rifle, yet could not bring him down.’ 

“ All accounts agree that the unfortunate Braddock 
behaved with great gallantry, though with little dis- 
cretion, in this trying situation. He encouraged his 


soldiers, and was crying out with his speaking-trum- 
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Inauguration of Washington. 


pet, ‘Hurrah, boys! lose the saddle or win the | 
horse when a bullet struck him, and he fell to) 
the ground, exclaiming: ‘Hla, boys! I’m gone!’ 
During all this time, not a cannon had been fired by | 
the British forces. It was at this moment, that one | 
who was with him at the time, who is still living, | 
and on whose humble testimony I rely even with 
more confidence than on the more imposing authority 
of history, thus describes Washington: “I saw 
him take hold of a brass fieldpiece, as if it had 
been a stick. He looked like a fury; he tore the 





sheet-lead from the touchhole ; he placed one hand | 
on the muzzle, the other on the breech; he pulled | 
with this, and pushed with that, and wheeled it| 
round as if it had been nothing. 
like a barshare.* ‘The powder-monkey rushed up 
with the fire, and then the cannon began to bark, | 
tell you. ‘They fought and they fought, and the 
Indians began to holla, when the rest of the brass 
cannon made the bark of the trees fly, and the Indians 
come down. ‘That place they call Rock Hill, and 
there they left five hundred men dead on the ground.’” 


Vou. VI.—17 *4 kind of plough. 


The following tale of horrour which Washington 
related on a particular occasion when questioned on 
the subject by a cherished friend, will give some 
idea of scenes that were of almost daily occurrence 
during these gloomy and disastrous umes: “ Oue 
day,” said Washington, “as we were traversing a 
part of the frontier, we came upon a single log-house, 
standing in the centre of a little clearing surrounded 
by woods on all sides. As we approached, we heard 
the report of a gun, the usual signal of coming hor- 
rours. Our party crept cautiously through the un- 
derwood, until we approached near enough to see 
what we had already foreboded. A smoke was 
slowly making its way through the roof of the house, 


It tore the ground | while, at the same moment, a party of Indians came 


forth laden with plunder, consisting of clothes, do- 
mestick utensils, household furniture, and dripping 
scalps. We fired, and killed all but one, who tried 
to get away, but was soon shot down. 

“On entering the hut, we saw a sight that, though 
we were familiar with blood and massacre, ziruck 
us, at least myself, with feelings more mournful than 
I had ever experienced before. On a bed in one 
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corner of the room lay the body of a young woman} treating, when she captivated the affections of Wash- 
swimming in blood, with a gash in her forehead;ington. It represents a figure rather below the middle 
which almost separated the head into two parts. | size, with hazel eyes, and hair of the same colour, 
On her breast lay two little babes, apparently twins, | finely-rounded arms, a beautiful chest and taper 
less than a twelvemonth ola, with their heads also! waist, dressed in a blue silk robe of the fashion of 
cut open. ‘Their innocent blood, which had once ; the times, and altogether furnishing a very sufficient 
flowed in the same veins, now mingled in one cur- | apology to a young gentleman of seven-and-twenty 
rent again. I was inured to scenes of bloodshed | for delaying his journey, and perhaps forgetting his 
and misery, but this cut me to the soul, and never in| errand for atime. ‘The sun went down and rose 
my afterlife did | raise my hand against a savage | again before Washington departed for Williamsburgh, 
without calling to mind the mother with her little | leaving his heart behind him, and, perhaps, carrying 
twins, their heads cleft asunder. | another away in exchange. Having completed his 

“On examining the tracks of the Indians to see} business at the seat of government, he soon after 
what other murders they might have committed, we | visited the White House, and being accustomed, as 
found a little boy, and a few steps beyond his father,| my informant says, to energetick and persevering 
both scalped, and both stone dead. From the prints | action, won the lady and carried her off from a crowd 
of the feet of the boy, it would seem he had been | of rivals. The marriage took place in the winter 
following the plough with his father, who being | of 1759, but at what precise date is not to be found 


probably shot down, he had attempted to escape.|in any record, nor is it, I believe, within the recol- 


But the poor boy was followed, overtaken, and mur- 
dered. ‘The ruin was complete. Not one of the 
family had been spared. Such was the character of 
our miserable warfare. The wretched people on the 
frontier never went to rest wthout bidding each 
other farewell; for the chances were they might 
never wake again, or wake only to find their last 
sleep. On leaving one spot for the purpose of giv- 
ing protection to another point of exposure, the scene 
was often such asI shall never forget. The women 
and children clung round our knees, beseeching us 
to stay and protect them, and crying out for God’s 
sake not to leave them to be butchered by the sav- 
ages. A hundred times, I declare to Heaven, I 
would have laid down my life with pleasure, even 
under the tomahawk and scalping-knife, could I have 
ensured the safety of those sufferimg people by the 
sacrifice.” 

The following details in relation to Washington’s 
matriage, are related by Mr. Paulding: “ Soon after 
his retirement from the service, he married Mrs. 
Martha Custis, a lady born in the same year with 
himself, of considerable personal attractions, and 
large fortune. Her maiden name was Dandridge, 
and both by birth and marriage she was connected 
with some of the most respectable families in Vir- 
ginia. All her claims to distinction from family con- 
nexions are now, however, merged in the one great 
name of Washington, and derive their purest lustre 
from an association with the Father of his country. 

“Tt has been related to me by one whose authority [ 
cannot doubt, that the first meeting of Colonel Wash- 
ington with his future wife was entirely accidental, 
and took place at the house of Mr. Chamberlayne, 
who resided on the Pamunkey, one of the branches 
of York river. Washington was on his way to Wil- 
liamsburgh, on somewhat pressing business, when 
he met Mr. Chamberlayne, who, according to the 
good old Virginia custom, which forbids a traveller 
to pass the door without doing homage at the fireside 
of hospitality, insisted on his stopping an hour or 
two at his mansion. Washington complied unwil- 
lingly, for his business was urgent. But it is said 


that he was in no haste to depart, for he had met | 


the lady of his fate in the person of Mrs. Martha 
Custis, of the White House, county of New Kent, 
in Virginia. 

“T have now befure me a copy of an original picture 
of this lady, taken about the time of which I am 


Sneed 


| completed the repast. 
| ate, and attentive to his family, scrupulously observant 


lection of any person living.” 

In regard to Washington’s habits of life, Mr P. 
remarks; “ His habits of life area patternto every ~re 
His moments were numbered, and divided, ana de- 
voted to his various objects and pursuits. His hours 
of rising and going to bed were the same throughout 
every season of the year. He always shaved, 
dressed himself, and answered his letters by candle- 
light in summer and winter ; and his time for retiring 
to rest was nine o’clock, whether he had company 
or not. He breakfasted at seven o’clock in summer, 
and eight in winter; dined at two, and drank his 
tea, of which he was very fond, early in the evening, 
never taking any supper. His breakfast always 
eonsisted of four small corn-cakes, split, buttered, 
and divided into quarters, with two small-sized cups 
of tea. At dinner, he ate with a good appetite, but 
was not choice of his food; drank small-beer at his 


‘meals, and two glasses of old Madeira after the 


cloth was removed. He scarcely ever exceeded that 
quantity. The kernels of two or three black-walnuts 
He was very kind, affection- 


lof every thing relating to the comfort, as well as 
‘the deportment and manners, of the younger mem- 
| bers. 

“ His habits of military command produced a sim- 
\ilar system with regard to his servants, of whom he 
,exacted prompt attention and obedience. These 
‘conditions complied with, and they were sure of 
never being subjected to caprice or passion. Neg- 
lect or ill-conduct was promptly noticed, for the eye 
‘of the master was every where, and nothing connect 
'ed with the eeonomy of his estate escaped him 
‘He knew the value of independence, and the mode 
_by which it is obtained and preserved. With him 
‘idleness was an object of contempt, and prodigality 
‘of aversion. He never murdered an hour in wilful 
indolence, or wasted a dollar in worthless enjoyment. 
He was as free from extravagance as from meanness 
‘or parsimony, and never in the whole course of his 
life did he turn his back on a friend, or trifle with a 
creditor.” 
| Washington’s personal appearance at the time of 
taking command of the army of the revolution, is 
thus described :— 

“ Washington was upwards of six feet in height ; 
robust, but of perfect symmetry in his proportions ; 


eminently calculated to sustain fatigue, yet without 
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that heaviness which usually accompanies great 
muscular power, and abates active exertion.—His 
movements were graceful; his manner displayed a} 
grave self-possession, and was easy and affable. All 


shat indescribable dignity which, though it created | 
an affectionate confidence, at the same time repressed 
all freedoms, and forbade the indulgence of the slight- 
est indecorum in his presence. H's most remarkable 
feature was his mouth, which was perfectly unique. 
The lips firm and compressed. ‘The under jaw 
seemed to grasp the upper with force, as if the mus- 
cles were in full action, even while he sat perfectly 
still and composed. Yet an air of benignity and 
repose always pervaded his face, and his smile dis- 
played an extraordinary attraction. No man ever 
possessed in a higher degree the art, or rather the 
moral and phy sical qualifications, to ensure the re- 
spect and affection of all that came within the circle 
of his influence.” 

Washington after his retirement from the pres- 
idency. 

“ Like all truly great men, the manners of Wash- 
ington, though eminently dignified, were adorned by 
the most unaffected simplicity. He relished the in- 
nocent gayety of youth, the sprightly gambols of 
children, and enjoyed a decorous jest or humorous 
anecdote with a peculiar relish. If, while perusing 
a book or a newspaper in the domestick circle, he 
met with any thing amusing or remarkable, he would 
read it aloud for their entertainment, and never failed 
to participate in every innocent or sportive frolick 
that was going on around him. His dignity was not 
that of pride or moroseness, but of intellect and 
virtue ; and among those he loved, he laughed and 
joked like others. He was accustomed sometimes 


to tell the following story :— 


“On one occasion, during a visit he paid to Mount 
Vernon while president, he had invited the company 
of two distinguished lawyers, each of whom after- 
ward attained to the highest judicial situations in 
this country. They came on horseback, and, for 
convenience, or some other purpose, had bestowed 
their wardrobe in the same pair of saddlebags, each 
one occupying his side. On their arrival, wet to the 
skin by a shower of rain, they were shown into a 
chamber to change their garments. One unlocked 
his side of the bag, and the first thing he drew forth 
was a black bottle of whiskey. He insisted that 
this was his companion’s repository ; but on unlock- 
ing the other, there were found a huge twist of to- 
bacco, a few pieces of corn-bread, and the complete 
equipment of a wagoner’s pack-saddle. They had 
exchanged saddlebags with some traveller on the 
way, and finally made their appearance in borrowed 
clothes that fitted them most ludicrously. ‘The gen- 
eral was highly diverted, and amused himself with 
anticipating the dismay of the wagoner when he 


discovered this oversight of the men of law. It| 


was during this visit that Washington prevailed on 
one of his guests to enter into publick life, and thus 
secured to his country the services of one of the 
most distinguished magistrates of this or any other 
age. 

“ Another anecdote of a more touching character 
is derived from a source which, if 1 were permitted 
to mention, would not only vouch for its truth, but 
give it additional value and interest. When Wash- 


those who ever associated with him have remarked | them into silence, often gave him great pain. 
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lence retired from publick life, his name and fame 


excited in the hearts of the people at large, and most 
| especially the more youthful portion, a degree of 
reverence which, by checking their vivacity or awing 
Being 
once en a visit to Colonel Blackburn, ancestor to the 
exemplary matron who now possesses Mount Ver- 
non, a large company of young people were assem- 
bled to welcome his arrival, or on some other festive 
occasion. The general was unusually cheerful and 
animated, but he observed that whenever he made 
his appearance, the dance lost its vivacity, the little 
gossipings in corners ceased, and a solemn silence 
prevailed, as atthe presence of one they either 
feared or reverenced too much to permit them to en- 
joy themselves. He strove to remove this restraint 
by mixing familiarly among them, and chatting with 
unaffected hilarity. But it was all in vain; there 
was a spell on the little circle, and he retired among 


| the elders in an adjoining room, appearing to be much 


pained at the restraint his presence inspired. When, 
however, the young people had again become anima- 
ted, he arose cautiously from his seat, walked on 
tiptoe to the door, which was ajar, and stood con- 
templating the scene for nearly a jvarter of an hour, 
with a look of genuine and benevolent ;‘easure that 
went to the very hearts of the parents whe were 
observing him. 

“ As illustrating his character and affording an ex- 
ample of his great self-command, the following 
anecdote is appropriate to my purpose. It is derived 
from Judge Breckenridge himself, who used often 
to tell the story. The judge was an inimitable 
humorist, and, on a particular occasion, fell in with 
Washington at a publick house, where a large com- 
pany had gathered together for the purpose of dis 
cussing the subject of improving the navigation of 
the Potomack. ‘They supped at the same table, and 
Mr. Breckenridge essayed all his powers of humour 
to divert the general; but in vain. He seemed 
aware of his purpose, and listened without a smile. 
However, it so happened that the chambers of Wash- 
ington and Breckenridge adjoined, and were only 
separated from each other by a thin partition of pine 
boards. ‘The general had retired first, and when the 
judge entered his own room, he was deligh 4 to hear 
Washington, who was already in bed, lacyuing to 
himself with infinite glee, no doubt at the recollection 
of his stories.” 

The following account of Washington’s last illness 
is from a memorandum of his private secretary 
Tobias Lear :— 

“On Thursday, Dec. 12, the general rode out to 
his farms at about ten o’clock, and did not return 
home tll past three. Soon after he went out the 
weather became very bad; rain, hail, and snow fal- 
ling alternately, with a cold wind. When he came 

,in, I carried some letters to him to frank, intending 
to send them to the postoflice. He franked the let- 
ters, but said the weather wastoo bad to send a 
servant to the office that evening. I observed to him 
that I was afraid he had got wet; he said, no; his 
greatcoat had kept him dry: but his neck appeared 
to be quite wet—the snow was hanging on his hair. 

“ He came to dinner without changing his dress. 
In the evening he appeared as well as usual. A 
heavy fall of snow took place on Friday, which pre- 

vented the general from riding out as usual. He 
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had taken cold, (undoubtedly from being so much 
exposed the day before,) and complained of having 
a sore throat ; 
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About eleven o’clock, Dr. Dick was sent for. Dr. 
Craik bled the general again; no effect was piu- 


he had a hoarseness, which increased | duced, and he continued i in the same state, unable to 


in the evening, but he made light of it, as he would | swallow any thing. Dr. Dick came in about three 
never take any thing to carry off a cold ;—always | o’clock, and Dr. Brown arrived soon after; when, 


observing, ‘ Let it go as it came.’ In the evening, 


the papers having come from the postoffice, he sat | 


in the room with Mrs. Washington and myself, read- 
ing them till about nine o ‘clock. On his retiring to 
bed he appeared to be in perfect health, except the 
cold, which he considered as trifling—he had been 
remarkably cheerful all the evening. 

‘“* About two or three o’clock on Saturday morning, 
he awoke Mrs. Washington, and informed her that 
he felt very unwell, and had an ague. She observed 
that he could scarcely speak, and breathed with dif- 
ficulty, and she wished to get up and call a servant ; 
but the general would not permit her, lest she should 
take cold. As soon as the day appeared, the woman 
Caroline went into the room to make a fire, and the 
general desired that Mr. Rawlins, one of the over- 
seers, who was used to bleeding the people, might 
be sent for to bleed him before the doctor could 
arrive. I was sent for—went to the general’s cham- 
ber, where Mrs. Washington was up, and related to 
me his being taken ill between two and three o’clock, 
as before stated. I found him breathing with dif- 
ficulty, and hardly able to utter a word intelligibly. 
I went out instantly, and wrote a line to Dr. Plask, 
and sent it with all speed. Immediately I returned 
to the general’s chamber, where I found him in the 
same situation I had left him. A mixture of molas- 
ses, vinegar, and butter was prepared, but he could 
not swallow a drop; whenever he attempted he was 
distressed, convulsed, and almost suffocated. 

“Mr. Rawlins came in soon after sunrise, and 
prepared to bleed him; when the arm was ready, 
the general, observing "Rawlins appeared agitated, 
said, with difficulty, ‘ Don't be afraid ;’? and after the 
incision was made, he observed the orifice was not 
large enough ; however, the blood ran pretty freely. 
Mrs. Washington, not knowing whether bleeding 
was proper in the general’s situation, begged that 
much might not be taken from him, and desired me 
to stop it. When I was about to untie the string, 
the gere>al put up his hand to prevent it, and, as 
soon as ae could speak, said, ‘ More.’ 

“Mrs. Washington still uneasy lest too much 
blood should be drawn, it was stopped after about 
half a pint had been taken. Finding that no relief 
was obtained from bleeding, and that nothing could 
be swallowed, I proposed bathing the throat exter- 
nally with sal volatile, which was done ; a piece of 
flannel was then put round his neck. His feet were 
also soaked in warm water, but this gave no relief. 
By Mrs. Washington’s request, I despatched a mes- 
senger for Dr. Brown of Port Tobacco. About nine 
o’clock, Dr. Craik arrived, and put a blister of can- 
tharides on the throat of the general, and took more 
blood, and had some vinegar and hot water set 
in a teapot, for him to draw in the steam from the 
spout. 

“He also had sage-tea and vinegar mixed and 
used as a gargle, but when he held back his head to 
let it run down, it almost produced suffocation. 
When the mixture came out of his mouth some 
phlegm followed it, and he would attempt to cough, 
which the doctor encouraged, but without effect. 


after consultation, the general was bled again: the 
blood ran slowly, appeared very thick, and did not 
produce any symptoms of fainting. At four o’clock, 
the general could swallow a littlo. Calomel and 
tartar-emetick were administered without effect. 
About half-past four o’clock he requested me to ask 
Mrs. Washington to come to his bedside, when he 
desired her to go down to his room, and take from 
his desk two wills which she would find there, and 
bring them to him, which she did. Upon looking at 
one, which he observed was useless, he desired her 
to burn it, which she did; and then took the other 
and put it away. After this was done, I returned 
again to his bedside and took his hand. He said to 
me, ‘I find I am going—my breath cannot con- 
tinue long-—I believed from the first attack it would 
be fatal. Do you arrange and record all my military 
letters and papers ; arrange my accounts and settle 
my books, as you know more about them than any 
one else; and let Mr. Rawlins finish recording my 
other letters, which he has begun.’ He asked when 
Mr. Lewis and Washington would return? I told 
him that I believed about the twentieth of the month. 
He made no reply. 
“The physicians arrived between five and six 
o’clock, and when they came to his bedside, Dr. 
Craik asked him if he would sit up in the bed: he 
held out his hand to me and was raised up, when he 
said to the physician :—‘I feel myself going; you 
had better not take any more trouble about me, but 
let me go off quietly; 1 cannot last long.’ ‘I'hey 
found what had been done was without effect; he 
laid down again, and they retired, excepting Dr. 
Craik. He then said to him :— Doctor, I die hard, 
but I am not afraid to go; I believed from my first 
attack I should not survive it; my breath cannot 
last long.’ ‘The doctor pressed his hand, but could 
not utter a word; he retired from the bedside and 
sat by the fire, absorbed m grief. About eight o’cluck 
the physicians again came into the room and ap- 
plied blisters to his legs, but went out without a ray 
of hope. From this time he appeared to breathe 
with less difficulty than he had done, but was very 
restless, contmuatly changing his position, to en- 
deavour to get ease. I aided him all in my power, 
and was gratified in believing he felt it, for he would 
look upon me with eyes speaking gratitude, but un- 
able to utter a word without great distress. About 
ten o’clock he made several attempts to speak to me 
before he could effect it; at length he said, ‘I am 
just going. Have me decently buried; and do not 
let my body be put into the vault in less than two 
days after 1 am dead.’ I bowed assent. He looked 
at me again and said, ‘Do you understand me?’ I 
replied, ‘Yes, sir. ‘”Tis well, said he. About 
ten minutes before he expired, his breathing became 
much easier: he lay quietly: he withdrew his hand 
from mine, and felt his own pulse. I spoke to Dr. 
Craik, who sat by the fire ; he came to the bedside. 
The general’s hand fell from his wrist ; I took it in 
mine, and placed it on my breast. Dr. Craik placed 
his hands over his eyes ; and he expired without a 
sigh.” 
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The Bittern. 


THE COMMON BITTERN (Botaurus s/ellaris). | places which have been its haunts, we are not to 
| suppose that it perishes, as we do not find the bodies 
Tae length of the full-grown male is sometimes | or the bones of dead bitterns in the wilds when we 
two and a half feet, but generally rather less; and | begin to lose the sight and the sound of living ones ; 
from the length of the legs, and the length and | and thus the fair inference is, that it is capable of 
erectness of the neck, the height to the top of the | removing to anew haunt, even though at the distance 
head, when the bird stands up, is nearly equal to the | of many miles. 
length. When the length is two and a half feet, the | The lofty flights which those birds, which fre- 
stretch of the wings, from tip to tip, is nearly four | quent only very peculiar places, take when they are 
feet, and the proportion is preserved in full-grown | once fairly on the wing, answers other purposes than 
specimens of whatever size. ‘The wings thus bear | that of being in a rarer medium, znd one in which the 
nearly ue same proportion to the length of the body | currents of the air are much more steady than they 
as those of the heron, but they are not so well feath- | are nearer the surface. ‘hey are.more out of the 
| 
| 





cred, and both they and the bird altogether are heav- | reach of their natural enemies, which are principally 
ler in proportion to the lineal dimensions. It is not, | the harriers, buzzards, and other low-flighted hawks, 
however, so much the want of wings which renders | and they command a wider horizon, and find out more 
the bittern so much less a wing bird than the heron, | readily the places where it is most advantageous for 
but the difference of its food, and especially of the | them to alight. When, however, they ase settled in 
places where that food is found. When it takes its | a locality, their flights are low and short, and if ei- 
wheeling flights in the maaner which has been de- | ther the sportsman or their winged foes can succeed 
scribed, it flies, not very rapidly, certainly, but still | in raising them they become a more easy prey than 
with firm wing, and it turns very smoothly and | many birds which are far less powerful. Thus the 
gracefully, It is capable of taking pretty long|common snipe costs the peregrine falcon more 
migratory flights, though it flies high and silently, | trouble, and so does the lapwing the jer-faleon, than 
and is seldom observed during them. Indeed, it is : the bittern costs the moor buzzard, if the buzzard 
prveny more of a migrant than is usually supposed ; | can keep it on the wing. 

or when cuitivation makes it disappear from those| ‘The wing is not, however, the bittern’s means of 
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escape from its enemies, especially where it nestles 
and inhabits. 
the morning and evening, and probably during the 
whole of the mght, when the moon shines clear, or 
where the place is so far to the northward as that a 
oright twilight continues all the night. ‘This last cir- 
tumstance may, indeed must, be one of the reasons 
why those birds which feed in the twilight have in 
general a tendency to move polarly in the summer. 
The more northerly, in our hemisphere, the longer the 
twilight, and, therefore, the longer the portion of each 
day during which they can procure food for them- 
selves and their young at that season when they 
stand most in need of it. 

Even when not upon the nest, the bittern squats 
among the rushes, or other tall stems, during the 
greater part of the day. ‘The mode of squatting is 
rather peculiar, and may be understood from the pre- 
ceding figure. 

‘he neck, when the head is in this posture, is 
raised, and the point of the bill directed upward, the 
body and leys being, at the same time, in such a po- 
sition that a violent thrust may be given by the bill, 
if necessary ; and as the neck is powerful, and at 
the same time readily moveable in such a manneras 
to secure the whole body from attack, there are few 
birds of prey that would venture to descend upon the 
bittern in this position, even if they should see it ; 
aud its form is so unlike that of any bird in a com- 
mon attitude, and the teints of its plumage so like 
those cf mud and half-withered herbage mixed to- 
gether, that it is not easily seen; while, from the 
elevation of the head, and the position of the eye, 
it readily commands the whole horizon around it. 
If it is attacked, its first attempt is to transfix the as- 
suilant, by receiving itonthe sharp point of the bill, 
or by an upward thrust with that instrament. If it 
fails in that, it alters its isode of warfare, by throw- 
ing itself on its back, and fighting desperately with 
Dot bill and claws, and it is so strong, and so ready 
in the use of these, that it makes a very stout resist- 
ance. 

The common bittern is widely distributed, being 
found in Europe and Asia, and alsoin America ; and 
this general distribution would of itself lead to the 
conclusion that the birds are capable of migratory 
flights. In every part of the world, however, they 
are rarely to be seen, though in all places where 
they breed they are pretty certain of being heard 
about the commencement of the breeding-time. 

‘he parucular characters of this species, besides 
the dimensions as already stated, are : the bill, from 
the tip to the hollow of the gape, about four inches, 
or nearly so, in length, (which, from its form and 
the firmness of its substance, makes it a very formi- 
dable weapon,) and it is of a dark colour for the 
greater part of its length, but greenish at the base of 
the lower mandible. ‘he naked skin at the gape, and 
the naked parts of the legs, are nearly of the same 
colour, but the legs have a very slight tinge of a 
reddish hue along with the green. The feathers on 
the forehead and crown are black, but the general 
colour of the clothing feathers is yellow, with more 
or less of a reddish biown tinge, and very finely 
spotted and barred with black; andit is from the 
number and regularity of the spots that it gets the 
name of steliaris, or starred. ‘The greater coverts 
of the wings and the quills are more inclining to rust 


Its feeding time is in the twilight of 


toothed on its inner edge. 
lof the male. 


colour, and more thickly and regularly barred with 
black than the general plumage of the body. ‘The 
tail is very short, but the closed wings do not reach 
to the extremity of it. ‘The toes and ciaws are long, 
and both rather slender, though the claws are sharp- 
pointed. ‘The claw of the middle front toe is slightly 
These are the characters 
The female is smaller in size, and 
the colours of her plumage are not so bright. 

‘The common bitterns feel the influence of the sea- 
son rather early. The love-song of the male begins 
early in March, and sometimes even in February, 
but that depends on the season and the locality ; and 
it is sometimes begun and continued for a few days, 
and then left off for a week or more, in consequence 
of that short supplemental winter, which is pretty 
regular as well as severe, in those wild places which 
bitterns most frequent, and known by the name of the 
“ Lapwing Storm,” as these birds and it very fre- 
quently come about the same time. When this storm, 
which is never of long continuance, and is often un- 
known in the low and warm places, or is merely a 
bleak wind there when it is snow upon the bittern’s 
habitation, is over, the harmony of the bittern begins 
anew. 

It is hardly necessary to. say, that the once- 
popular notion, that this sound is produced by means 
of the bill thrust into the quagmire, and aided by the 
vibrations of that in the jarring sound, is without 
foundation. Of all imaginable places, a quagmire 
covered with rushes and other rough herbage, such as 
that which bitterns frequent, is the least sonorous, or 
capable of producing, or aiding in the preduction of 
sound of any kind; and whatever the note of a bird 
may be, that note is never produced, or even much 
modified, by the bill, or the upper end of the trachea. 
The real organ of voice in birds is always at the 
bronchial end of that canal, and not at the larynx, or 
upper end, as in the mammalia. In consequence of 
this structure, the whole of the trachea is converted 
into a sort of wind instrument, by which the sound, 
of which the lower end is the more immediately, or 
originally-producing organ, is modulated in the same 
manner as the voice of the mammalia is modulated by 
the palate, tongue, and mouth. Of course, the sound 
which birds emit varies with the length and form of 
the trachea, and, just as is the case in the sound of 
artificial wind instruments, the sound, whatever may 
be its original quality, is rendered deep and hollow 
in proportion to the length and size of the trachea, 
whether the additional length be produced by convo- 
lutions of that organ, or by a greater length of the 
neck. When there is a shaking sound, there is of 
course a vibrating membrane in the original organ of 
voice ; but whether that shall produce a sharp and 
clear trill, as in the warblers, or a grating and hollow 
sound, as in the bittern, depends partly upon the 
structure of the membrane, and partly upon that of 
the trachea. 

When the male bittern has continued sufficiently 
long at the exercise of his musick, such as it is, for 
“winning the favour of his dame” (for such is the 
object of his to us unseemly musick,) the two, in 
concert, set about preparing the nest—that is but a 
homely structure—a rude couch of withered grass or 
rushes, placed on a hammock, where it is well con- 
cealed, or upon the short stump of an aquatick shrub, 
if there happens to be one in the nuptial demesne of 
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the pair. It is never far from the water, because the 
birds do not range out of the humid places ; but it is 
always above the “ rise” of any ordinary flood which 
can take place during the time that it is in use, and it 
is always formed of dry materials. All nests, indeed, 
ate so, though there has been mention made of some 
aquatick birds taking advantage of the fermentation 
of green or moist vegetables, and the heat thereby | 
produced, to assist in the hatching of their eggs. But 
the action of water would, even in this way, destroy 
the principle of life in the eggs, instead of maturing 
them ; and therefore, even those eggs which are com- 
mitted directly to the waters, are so defended by 
their peculiar tunicks, that the water has no direct 
chymical action upon them. 

The eggs of the common bittern are generally 
four, though, as is said, they are sometimes five, and 
they are of a greenish brown colour. ‘The nest 
is, however, as rarely seen as the birds, because, 
though, in the early part of the season, the male is 
noisy enough in the air during the evening twilight, 
both birds are remarkably sitent during the day, 
and they are always silent when they are at or near 
the nest. 

The period required for rearing the young is little 
short of seven weeks, about twenty-four days of 
which are spent in the hatching of the eggs, and 
three weeks in feeding the young in the nest. The 
young differ much from those of the true grallidz in 
the length of time which they require before they 
are able in any way to shift for themselves. The 
young of the true grallide, though covered with 
down, and not feathers, when they come out of the 
shell, are very soon able to run, and in this respect 
they have some resemblance to the gallinide ; but 
those of the bittern are callow and almost naked, 
and at the same time scraggy and skeleton-like in 
their form. 

The common bitterns live at all times solitary, or 
at most in pairs, and never flock, or even congregate 
together in families; and as soon as the young are 
able to shift for themselves, they follow the habit of 
their parents, and are not seen together till they pair 
and have families. With the exception of the love- 
song, which is not long continued, the birds are quiet, 
and they are quite inoffensive, and never attack or 
annoy any creature save those small animals which 
constitute the greater part of their food. In their 
chosen habitations there are, indeed, few animals | 
with which they can quarrel, even were they so 
disposed ; and as we have already seen, it is not 
very safe, even for the birds of prey, to quarrel with 
them. 

Nor are they powerful in defending themselves 
against birds of prey only, for they offer formidable 
resistance to dogs ; and if the dog is not all the more 
stanch, he will hardly go in upon the bittern if he 
gets a thrust from the bili. Even the sportsman, 
when he only wings the bird, or lames it so that it 
cannot escape in the ordinary way, but yet retains 
the greater part of its strength and spirit, must ap- 
proach it with caution. It strikes so fiercely with 
the bill, that it can wound the leg through a thick 
boot ; and if it can strike any part ofthe body which 
has not such a protection, the wound which it is ca- 
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THE ART OF PAPERMAKING. 

THE origin of the art of papermaking is involved 
in considerable obscurity ; but from sue civsest in- 
vestigations into the subject by antiquaries, it would 
appear that it was known and practised in China 
upward of two thousand years ago. From China 
itis said to have found its way into Persia, from 
Persia to Arabia, and from Arabia to Spain, into 
which it was introduccd b the Moors. From 
Spain, a knowledge of «ne art spread to France 
about the year 1260, to Germany in 1312, and itis 
known to have been in England in the year 1320. 

‘The Chinese made their paper of silk or bamboo 
reduced to a pulp; the Arabs did not follow this 
practice, but formed their paper of cotton; and the 
Spaniards were the first who tried the process with 
linen substances. In the present day the greater 
part of writing and printing papers in this and other 
countries, is manufactured from linen rags, cut down 
and reduced with water to a pulp. Papers of a 
coarser fabrick are made from old ropes, cotton waste, 
and other vegetable matter ; lately we saw a remark- 
ably fine specimen of brown packing-paper made 
from the refuse of mangel-wurzel. ‘The rags form- 
ing the basis of nearly all the best English and 
Scotch papers, are imported in bags from Bremen and 
Hamburgh, also, from different ports in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘These rags are sorted of various qualities, 
and from their appearance they seem to have com- 
posed the garmeuts of the females in those countries 
whence they are derived. ‘The rags composing the 
paper on which the present Journal is printed are 
imported from Bremen and Hamburgh, to which 
place they have been brought by travelling Jew-mer- 
chants and others from most parts in the north of 
Europe. English rags are generally less substantial 
in fabrick, and sell at a much lower price than those 
of the above places ; they consequently make a paper 
weaker in fabrick, and thus insubstantiality is some- 
times farther increased by the admixture of cotten 
and other inferiour substances. 

Until comparatively recent times, all kinds of 
paper were made by a tedious and expensive pro- 
cess. The rags being reduced to a pulp, the matter 
was lifted in sieves by the hands of a'workman, sheet 
after sheet, a practice now entirely disused except in 
coarse and some descriptions of writing-paper. The 
greater part of writing, and almost the whole of 
printing papers manufactured in Great Britain, are 
now made by machines, according to a method in- 
vented by the Messrs. Fourdrinier, who may be con- 
sidered the Arkwrights of papermaking, and which 
is as follows :— 

After the rags have arrived in the premises, the 
first operation is that of picking and sorting them 
into different heaps, according to the quality of the 
paper intended to be made from them. ‘They are 
then cut into small pieces of as equal a size as possi- 
ble, being four or five inches square. ‘This is done 
by the hand, by large broad knives fixed in a board 
or table, like that in a joiner’s workshop. ‘The back 
of the knife is toward the cutter, and is placed in a 
sloping position backward from the heel to the 


pable of inflicting is very severe ; and thus, while it| point. ‘This operation, as well as the previous ones, 
never invades the haunts of man, man does not in-| is executed by women, and cutting a hundred weight 


vade it in its haunts with impunity. 


is reckoned a fair day’s wosk. After being cut, the 
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rags are put into the dusting machine, a large circu- 
lar wire sieve, which being made to revolve rapidly, 
effectually cleanses the rags from any dust or loose 
matter adhering to them. After this they are put | 
into troughs and boiled for a certain time, (according | 
to the size of the boiler,) both to cleanse them more | 
thoroughly, and to soften them; and from thence | 
they are lifted with a copper grape, and carried a 
boxes to the first washing-machine. ‘The latter} 
consists of a large oblong stone trough, into which, 
during the process of manufacturing, a continued 
stream of a clear water is allowed to run, and being 
permitted to escape at the same time by a different 
outlet, it is kept in a manner always fresh and pure. 
On one side of the trough is erected the machine, 
which, as it serves the purpose both of washing and 
grinding the rags, is termed by the operatives the 
éreaking-in engine. Itis of very simple construc- 
tion, consisting of-a roller revolving by machinery 
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itis converted into paper; the opening whence it 
finally issues corresponding exactly in breadth to 
the machine. ‘The quantity and thickness of the 
stuff admitted into the latter is regulated according 


|tothe kind of paper to be made, and this must be 


intrusted solely to the experience of the workman. 

The first part of the machinery upon which the 
stuff comes is a brass wire-cloth, of so fine a texture 
that there are seventy wires in the inch. It is 
woven, we understand, exactly in the same manner 
as linen. ‘This wire-cloth may be described as a 
sort of belt without any break in it, which is kept 
continually revolving, but in such a way that the 
upper side, upon which the stuff is received, pre- 
serves a flat and horizontal surface. After passing 
between a pair of rollers, where it delivers the stuff, 
it is led backward again under the frame, and so 
goes on in 4 continuous revolution. Upon the upper 
surface of the wire are placed moveable sides, 


horizontally over the surface of a closely and sharply | which, by being approached to, or drawn back from 

ooved plate, by which the rags are torn in shreds. | each other, regulate the breadth of the sheet to be 
The continued gush of water into one end of the | manufactured ; so that it can be made either the 
trough keeps the contents continually revolving,| whole breadth of the wire-cloth, or otherwise, at 


while at the bottom are placed agitators for preveni- | pleasure. 


By an ingenious contrivance, too, an agi- 


ing any part subsiding to the bottom; and thus the | tating horizontal motion, similar to that given to the 
whole is gradually and equally reduced to a sort of | sieve of a pair of fanners, is communicated to the 


pulp. After being sufficiently ground and washed 
in this manner, which occupies about an hour and a 
half, the stuff is passed down by boxes communi- 
cating with the trough to the bleaching boxes, each 
of which is formed to hold a hundred weight of rags 
afier being reduced to the state described. And we 


rags being all exactly weighed when dry, and pre- 


wire-cloth on receiving the stifi, by which it is 
more equally distributed over the surface, and ren- 
ders the paper of a uniform strength and thickness. 

The first pair of rollers through which the stuff 
passes, are called the couching rollers. ‘The under 
roller is simply cast iron, while the upper one is 
rolled round with woollen cloth of a peculiar texture, 
manufactured forthe purpose. It is upon this upper 


vious to being subjected to any process whatever, | one that the stuff is delivered ; and there are men 


ought, perhaps, before to have mentioned, that the | 


the proper quantity of stuff is afterward easily reg- | stationed behind, where the wire leaves the rollers, 
ulated in passing from one department to another. | with small sponges to lick it up from the wire and 
It has been found that a quantity of stuff, which in| fix it to the roller when the machinery is first set a 


its original state would have amounted to one hundred | going, after which it adheres of itself. 


weight of rags, is found most suitable for bleaching. 


solution of lime. 

After bleaching for twelve hours, the stuff is again 
put into a washing-machine, for the purpose of 
cleansing it thoroughly from the bleaching liquor. 
‘The process is exactly similar to that previously de- 
scribed, the ouly difference being, that in the latter 
the roller, which is in both regulated by a screw, is 
brought closer to the horizontal plate above describ- 
ed, and thus reduces the stuff to a finer quality. I 
is here also that size—the addition or the want of 
which as is well known, constitutes the chief differ- 
ence between paper for the reception of ink and the 
other sorts—is added to the stuff, with the excep- 
tion of that intended for the finer sorts of writing 
paper, which is all sized by the hand (called tub- 
sizing) after being manufactured. 

From the second washing-machine the stuff is 
passed down to a large tun, like a brewer’s vat, 
called the stuff-chest; being merely a reservoir for 
holding the liquid, which now bears the closest re- 
semblance to soured or curdled milk, preparatory to 
being let into the machine where it is made into 
paper. In the bottom of it are agitators, which 
keeps the liquid continually mixing, and thus pre- 
serving it in a uniform degree of thickness. From 
the chest the stuff is let out by a sluice into a pipe, 
which leads it to one end of the machine, by which 


The bleaching-liquor consists simply of a = 


In going 
through these rollers, the stuff only undergoes a 
slight degree of compression, and it will be evident, 
from their different kinds of surfaces, that it can only 
be pressed smooth on one side. ‘To render both 
sides alike, therefore, what may now be called the 
sheet is transferred to another pairof rollers of the 
very same description, where the process is simply 
reversed by the rough side of the paper being press- 
ed by the cast-iron roller. ‘These last rollers are 
considerably closer than the first, and thus render 
the sheet more dry and firm. It often happens, 
when the sheet is passing froin these rollers to 
the others that succeed them, that it breaks, and 
adheres to the woollen roller; in which event, 
should the broken parts be carried round on the sur- 
face of the roller, they would inevitably injure the 
part of the sheet which follows. In order to avert 
this casualty, there is affixed lengthwise along the 
surface of the roller, a .arge knife, resembling in 
breadth and sharpness a common scythe, tie edge of 
which, being placed in a sloping manner like the 
blades of a wright’s plane, is brought so close to the 
roller, as effectually to shave off any substance that 
may chance to adhere to it. ‘This instrument is 
called the “ doctor,” and is found of the utmost utility. 

After passing through one or two other pairs of 
rollers besides those just described, ‘the sheet is 
passed on to the drying cylinders, of which there are 
two. They are hollow, and heated by steam in- 
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troduced through pipes at each end of their axis.}on the dial-plate, too, 1t can be seen when the half, 
By various ingenious contrivances, there are ready | quarter, and so forth, of the reel has been wound 
means for letting off the extra steam, as well as forjon, so that any given quantity of paper, and no 
throwing out the water that gathers within the cylin- | more, may thus, when required, be cut off. 
der. The latter object is accomplished by means of |. When the paper has been cut off the reel, it is 
an eee alo a a. ire — aaa to the finishing house. Here it is first 
wrought by machinery. st t erally by a force-pump water-press. It 
cylinders is of a cooler temperature than the one | is then Setilly: canbibelids and all the ow and 
behind it, in order that the papermay be dried grad- | bryken sheets picked out and put aside: It is after- 
ually. When either of them are too hot, it is at 
oace seen by the shrivelling of the paper, when the 
temperature is immediately lowered by letting out 
the steam. From the last cylinder the sheet is 
forthwith transferred, after passing through an inter- 
vening pair of rollers to smooth it after drying, to 
the reeling frame, upon which it is wound, and the 
process is complete—the paper fit for immediate use. 
It has taken us some time to detail.the different 
operations of this: beautiful and extraordinary ma- 
chine, although the whole process is gone through 
almost with the speed of thought. Some idea of 
its expedition may be gathered from the fact, that, 
when working paper of the full breadth of the ma- 
chine, a quantity of stuff equivalent to six-and- 


















over again. The fine writing-paper is hot-pressed 
by placing a metal plate heated by steam betwixt 
every sixty or seventy sheets. A glazed 

is put betwixt each sheet. After being out, it 
is carefully cut round the edges with an instrumem 
used by bookbinders, called a plough, and put up into 
separate reams. Chambers’s Journal. 


BERANGER. 


Tue character of Beranger’s lyricks be better understood 
by negative than positive Fhe aaa, thee ser is not 


twenty feet of what is called common paper, is sonddactelsiver tiemacenktsahiwerie wae in wit and 
let into it in the course of the minuie’ he whole | and pethos. But he combines all these distinguishi 
machine is not more than twelve or thirteen feet in of the istious now named, in a 


ii 


such as none of them sin; met rate Be ye Reap 
poet perhaps that ever ] with powers so 
and employing them 80 varied as we have 
scribed, it is scarcely to at, that Beranger should be 

by every one, indeed, 


length, into one end of which we see a white liquid 
resembling buttermilk running in, and from the otaer 
comes a finished fabrick, now become almost as 
important to mankind, ia its various uses, as the art of 
printing itself: and without which, indeed, the latter 
art would lose its chief value. 
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It is to be observed that no break or stop takes neues, Soneary, the poet was about | twentieth 
place during the process, unless what may happen | Year... His first. «ffusions were of a joyous description, one 
from accidents. ‘The whole goeson continuously and | mind w emittéd them. The followings "som whieh, in 
uniaterruptedily, with scarcely the smallest exertion | ite English dress, has little pretension to any besides that 
of manual labour. When we behold so great a} { pong,s Som Unitieter of these saree and lose anbrens 
triumph of mechanical art, one may almost be par- | effusions. A blind mother site in a cottage her pretty 
doned for doubting whether the wonderful machine | daughter, and cautions net capinnt love, while. all the time én 
jocularly hinted.at by the author of Waverley, where | *™2tery scene is going. on between the gitl and. the very lovee 
undressed flax is put in at one end and comes out at a 
the other in the shape of finished ruffled shirts, your wheel, 
washed, dressed, and all, be altogether chimerical ! Utes Se 

Another remarkable fact attending this — oe r - heart away : 
remains to be added, namely, that. the t ; 
paper can be made of any givea length—fifty miles re et youre >ote ower ; 
at a stretch, if such an article were necessary, and an yey is heard ; 

did the size of the reel admit of it. From a para- tins Nenaree 9 Fale, Tar gg WRG 
graph, indeed, which not long since appeared in the Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning! 
publick prints, noticing a comntission lately sent to a ayes St 
papermaker to manufacture and send ten miles of a a Meehan dh Sahe 
particular sort, it seems not. at all improbable that Through the cai ight and day 
ordets may soon come to be generally given and Colin there his watch doth keep. 


Think not mine a gram g tongue, 


b + 
executed on such terms. Ah ! ere at my breast you 


The reeling process is not behind other de- I, like you, was fair and young, 
partment for ingenuity. It is a double reel, moveable nd know how apt ilove” 
upon an axis, and so contrived that when one reel Hist! the door—I heard it move 

Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning ! 


has received the proper quantity of , the empty 
one is turned round in its place. The reeling pro- 


cess then one on unin ily, while a Lt Rees pe of ere wane 

tives cut paper upon into. _). And any poor old growling Tray-— 

lengths and breadth, and thus have it ready for . iia aeice 

again receiving another compliment, ‘The method Ape peste ws te Scene 

= ascertaining when the usual stated quantity os are Sees LB iti 
R put upon one reel, is by.a signal given bya). ee are 

small machine, not bigger than a watch, the mechan- 4 we here 
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ism of which is connected with the reel. By hands 
Vos. VI.~18 


ward assorted into quires and reams, and pressed - 
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and the tyrannical, and that he isnow one _ 
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CAPTAIN BACK’S LAST VOYAGE TO THE POLAR 
REGIONS. 


(From the London Athenzum) 


Tue publick has already been made acquainted 
with the leading particulars of Captain Back’s last 
perilous expedition. ‘The hasty sketch which we 
were then able to offer—thanks to the Geographical 
Society—is completely filled up in the volume now 
before us, which, in all probability, will be the last 
but one, of its series—the expedition of Messrs. 
Dease and Simpson—of which also, so far as it is 
complete, a sketch has already appeared in this 
journal—furnishing materials for the final page of 
the “ strange eventful” chapter of Arctick Discovery, 
so creditable to British enterprise and endurance. 

As, however, the reader is already aware that the 
main incidents of. Captain Back’s expedition was a 
twelvemoath’s frightful imprisonment in the ice, he 
will naturally have prepared himself for even less 
variety of incidents in the pages before us, than 
generally makes up a record of Arctick travel. ‘The 
crew of the Terrour, though not so cheerfully dispos- 
ed as might have been desired in such a situation, 
went through the tremendous services required 6f 
them with courage and obedient industry ; there was 
not a trace of dissension among the ice-embayed 
voyagers ; and though sickness visited them heavily, 
(owing, probably to the utter failure of their warm- 
ing apparatus,) the loss ef life was light, and the 
three deaths which took place afforded no incident 
“to adern a tale.” Intercourse with the shore was 
rare—for the most part impossible ; the Esquimaux, 
-hose shrewd, bargaining denizens of a district so 
bleak, that we might be excused for believing that 
nothing purely human could inhabit it, were only 
seen twice; while “the few birds and animals 
obtained,” so an appendical note informs us, “ are 
so familiar to the readers of Arctic zoology as to 
render any notice of them altogether unnecessary.” 
In short, the route having been once traced, there 
remains for us but to select a few from a series of 
winter pictures, illustrating (to speak fancifully) the 
gigantick might of Frost and Ocean, the pewerless- 
ness of man to cope withal, and the protecting hand 
of Providence. 

As early as the ninth of August, 1836, the Terrour 
had reached the extreme north point of her course, 
latitude, sixty-five degrees, fifty minutes, north, longi- 
tude, eighty-two degrees, seven minutes, west, being 
already entangled by the ice, upon which, as a cradle, 
_she was to drift for four long months in the following 
spring. ‘The constant and imminent peril was of 
the vessel being “‘ nipped,” as it is technically called. 
This disaster shortly befell her. 

“ The next morning (September twentieth) it drew 
more to the northward, and, what was worse, blew 
fresh, thereby, setting the seaward ice down toward 
the Jand with more force than had yet been experi- 
enced. Shortly afternine, A. M., a floe piece split in 
two, and the extreme violence of the pressure curled 
and crumbled the windward ice in an awful manner, 
forcing it against the beam fully eighteen feet high. 
The ship creaked as it were in agony, and, strong as 
she was, must have been stove and crushed, had not 
some of the smaller masses been forced under her 

ttom, and so diminished the strain, by actually 
ilting her bow nearly two feet out of the water. In 
this perilous crisis steps were taken'to have every- 
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thing in readiness for hoisting out the barge, and 
without creating unnecessary alarm, the officers and 
men were called on the quarterdeck, and desired, in 
case of emergency, to be active in the performance 
of their duties at the respective stations then notified 
tothem. It was a serious moment for all, as the 
pressure still continued, nor could we expect much, 
if any, abatement until the wind changed. 

* At noon, the weather and our prospects remain- 
ed the same. ‘The barometer was falling, and the 
temperature was twenty-six degrees, with unceasing 
snow. Much ice had been sunk under the bottom, 
and a doubt existed whether it was not finding its 
way beneath the lea-floe also ; forthe uplifted ruins, 
within fifty paces of the weather-beam, were ad- 
vancing slowly toward us like an immense wave 
fraught with destruction. Resistance would not, 
could not, have been effectual beyond a few seconds ; 
for what, of human construction, could withstand 
the impact of an icy continent, driven onward by a 
furious storm? In the meantime, symptoms, too 
unequivocal to be misunderstood, demonstrated the 
intensity of the pressure. ‘Fhe butt-ends began to 
start, and the copper, in which the galley apparatus- 
was fixed, became creased, sliding-doors refused to 
shut, and leaks found aecess, threugh the bolt-heads 
and bull-eycs. On sounding the well, too, an in- 
crease of water was reported, not sufficient to excite 
apprehension in itself, but such as to render hourly 
pumping necessary. Moved by these indications, 
and to guard against the worst, | ordered the pro- 
visions and preserved meats, with various other 
necessaries, to be got up from below and stowed on 
deck so as to be ready at a moment to be thrown 
upon the large flee alongside. ‘l'o add to our anxie- 
ty, night closed prematureiy, when suddenly, from 
some unknown cause, in which, if we may so deem 
without presumption, the finger of Providence was 
manifest, the floe, which threatened instant destruc- 
tion, turned, so as in a great degree to protect us 
against an imcrease of pressure, though for several 
hours afterward the same creaking and grinding 
sounds continued to annoy our ears. ‘The barometer 
and other instruments fell with a regularity unprece- 
dented, yet the gale was broken, and by midnight 
had abated considerably.” 

After many similar disheartening adventures, and 
when the blockade had lasted four-and-thirty days, 
the further attempt to penetrate Repulse bay, to the 
point whither the Terrour was bound, and whence 
reconnoitring parties were to start, was unaninrously 
pronounced hopeless ; then all that remained for the 
disappoimted party, was to anticipate a winter among 
the ice, and provide as they best might against 
contingences and surprises of weather. Longer, 
more dismal, and more perilous was the winter, than 
even experience could have anticipated. ‘The 
moral resistance available against its suspenses and 
hardships, became naturally a matter of interest to 
the father of the diseoverers—for such, to all intents 
and purposes, is every captain of such an expedition. 

* Meantime, we were not unobservant of the habits 
and dispesitions of the crew, hastily gathered togeth- 
er, and for the most part composed of people who 
had never before been out of a collier: some half 
dozen, indeed, had served in Greenland vessels, but 
the laxity which is there permitted, rendered them 
but little better than the former. A few meon-of 
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war’s-men, who were also on board, were worth the , blue square mass of many tuns, resembling the entire 
whole together. The want of discipline and atten- | side of a house, which, afier hanging for sometime 
tion to personal comfort, were most conspicuous; | iu doubtful poise on the ridge, at length, fell with a 


and though the wholesome regulations practised in 
his majesty’s service were most rigidly attended to 
in the ‘T'errour, yet such was the unsociability, though 
without any ill-will, that it was only by a steady and 
undeviating system pursued by the first-lieutesant, 
that they were brought at all together with the feel- 
ings of messmates ; at first, though nominally in the 
Same mess, and eating at the same table, many of 
them would secrete their allowance, with other 
unmanly and unsailor-like practices. ‘This was 
another proof, added to the many I had already wit- 
nessed, how greatly discipline improves the mind 
and manners, and how much the regular service-man 
is to be preferred for all hazardous or difficult enter- 
prises. Reciprocity of kindnesses, a generous and 
self-denying disposition, a spirit of frankness, a 
hearty and above-board manner—these are the true 
characteristicks of the British seaman ; and the want 
of these is seldom compensated by other qualities. 
In our case—and I mention this merely to show the 
difference of olden and modern times—there were 
only three or four in the ship who could not write : 
all read; some recited whole pages of poetry; 
others sang French songs. Yet with all this, had 
they been left to themselves, 1 verily believe a more 
unsociable, suspicious, and uncomfortable set of peo- 
ple could not have been found. O! if the two are 
incompatible, give me the old Jack ‘T'ar, who would 
stand up for his ship, and give his life for lis mess- 
mate.” 

Week after week do we continue drifting along 
with the Terrour, sometimes fixed, sometimes free, 
but wherever the ice pleases—sometimnes exposed 
-o heavy assaults, when a sudden gale caused dis- 
ruption, and tries the strength of the poor ship tothe 
utmost. In November, after repeated trials and ad- 
justments, the warming apparatus proved totally in- 
efficient, and was obliged to be abandoned: toward 
the close of the month the officers got up a play, and 
it went off merrily, but about Christmas the foe to 
all Arctick voyagers—the languor of scorbutick dis- 
ease—began to creep in among them; and, with all 
the zeal of the authorities, it became difficult to en- 
force the proper quantity of exercise being taken, 
much more to stir up merriment. On Valentine’s 
day—to pass on quickly—they began to look for- 
ward to their release. But matters, in place of 
amending, rapidly became worse; for on the ninth 
of March the Terrour, still drifting, began to be lifted 
up by the ice¥nd leakages to ensue from the tre- 
mendous strain to which she was exposed. On the 
sixteenth— 

‘Another rush drove irresistibly on the larboard 
quarter and stern, and forcing the ship ahead raised 
her on the ice. A chaotick ruin followed ; our poor 
and cherished courtyard, its wall and arched doors, 
gallery, and well-trodden paths, were rent, and in 
some parts ploughed up like dust. ‘The ship was 
careened fully four streaks, and sprung a leak as 
before. Scarcely were ten minutes leit us for the 
expression of our astonishment that anything of 
human build could outlive such assaults, when at 
one, A. M., another equally violent rush succeeded; 
and in its way toward the starboard quarter, threw 


crash into the hollow, in which as in a cavern, the 


after part of the ship seemed imbedded. It was in- ’ 


deed an awful crisis, rendered more frightful from the 


mistiness of the night and dimness of the moon. ° 


The poor ship cracked and trembled violently ; and 
no one could say that the next minute would not be 
her last, and, indeed, his own, too, for with her our 
means of safety would probably perish. * * * * 

“| was naturally anxious to ascertain, as far as 
possible, the amount of damage received ; and, on 
inspecting the outside of the ship with the first- 
lieutenant and carpeuier, we saw that the fore-foot 
was completely exposed, the ship having been liter- 
ally lifted up-on the surface of the same ice, which 
had formerly, as I have said, imbedded her up to the 
flukes of the anchors. How far she was from the 
water’s edge, could nat be ascertained, though it 
was seen from the marks that she was heaved up 
seven feet abaft, while on deck, the ascent in walk- 
ing forward was considerable. The larboard side 
was found to be flattened and indented in such a man- 
ner, as to make it probable some injury had been sus- 
tained about the timbers near the line of flotation, in 
a direction six or eight feet from the main channels 
forward, and the quarter on the same side was bol- 
stered up as high as the tafferel by one of the largest 
floe pieces, which pressed severely on one of her 
weakest points. ‘These appearances with the facts 
of the damaged sternpost and the leks, raised a 
doubt in my mind, how far the ship muyht be trust- 
worthy when the ice should slacken off sufficiently 
to let her down to her hearings.” 

In this state, with slight changes, did the Terrour 
remain till July, when the operation of the ice-saws, 
seconded by the season, eflected her deliverance. 
How dreary and monotonous the condition of her 
crew must have been may be inferred from the im- 
portance given in the chronicle to the chance appear- 
ance of a bird, or from the fact that some among hér 
ufficers who “ did not lurk for the chance of a shot, 
were speculating on the possibility of coaxing the 
pea to gérminate in a heterogenous composition of 
coal dust.” No wonder that on the eleventh of July, 
loud was the cheering when the disengaged ‘Terrour 
gave signs of parting company with her Old Man of 
ihe Sea—the mass of ice which had so long upborne 
her and embraced her so closely to her all but de- 
struction. Yet the greatest peril was to come. The 
ship was fatally injured, and for two days staggered 
onward still among the ice, and not wholly under 
her commander's control. ‘The result shall be told 
in Captain Back’s own words :-— 

“ July thirteenth. ‘Though there was ice in every 
lirection, we continued to drift about a quarter of a 
nite an hour, Some small cakes found their way 
from beneath our clog, and it was with great satisfac- 
tion that we contemplated the increased breadth of 
the saw line—a satisfaction not lessened by the dis- 
covery that the ship had settled more down, her 


draft now being, abaft, thirteen feet, eight inches, . 


and forward, twelve feet, eight inches. Neither, 
with the incessant working of one pump, had the 
water accumulated in the well above eleven inches, 
At nine, A. M. there was a moderate breeze from the 


up a rolling wave thirty feet high, crowned with al westward, with a thin mist, and, to our unaccustom- 
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ed eyes, a sight almost marvellous, a gentle swell on} we perceived that the keel, from the fore-foot aft, 
an apparently unbroken surface. It was thought the | was torn and ragged, but to what extent the damage 
agitation, slight as it was, might crack or break the extended could not yet be ascertained. ‘The ex- 
ice alongside; but, as it proved otherwise, two! ceeding awkwardness of our situation occasioned 
warps, fixed to ice anchors, and leading to either | some difficulty in slinging and placing the stages 
extremity of the ship, were firmly attached at a fa-jand shears for sawing, but this was surmounted; 
vourable angle for separating and entirely disuniting | and by eleven, A. M,,the work was begun, and went 
the entire mass; however, while we were in the pon cheerily. ‘The men were told that much de- 
act of heaving a powcrful strain on the warps, it! pended on their exertions, and were encouraged to 
suddenly split diagonally from a hummocky point) finish their task the same day. Provisions were is- 
about fifteen paces from the starboard bow, along its | sued on deck, weak grog supplied occasionally ; and 
outer edge, to somewhere near the after part of the | thus fortified, and assisted by the officers, they sung 
main chains. ‘The detached portion, on which were | and worked with that characteristick indifference to 
two men, (a third being in the dingy, close to them,) | peril which has been so often admired in British 
was instantaneously splintered into three pieces,|seamen. While we were thus occupied, several 
two of which, singularly enough, were separately | seahorses came up, and after listening and stretch- 
occupied by the persons just mentioned, who,| ing out their necks with a sort of curious stupidity 
standing steadily on the whirling and heaving ice,| as they drew themselves along on the ice, seemed 
thus violently discarded, gave a hearty cheer, while | undecided whether to remain or not. At length, 
their companion, having lost his balance from the | however, they tumbled their uncouth bulks into the 
sudden jerking of the dingy, lay stretched at full; water, and disappeared. Meantime, considerable 
length, and grasping the gunwale on each side. | progress, as was imagined, was made with the saw ; 
The cheering, however, was turned to astonishment, | but on sounding, it was found that instead of cutting 
as they watched the ship slowly rising and heeling| up and down, it had taken a slanting course, and 
over to port. We on board had been surprised that|thus obliged us to recommence; and the lower 
no counter-action occurred, and were beginning to | part, too, proved so hard that a longer time was re- 
wouder that the vessel did not recover her equilib-| quired for finishing the half yet undone. Seeing 
rium, but were now startled with the conviction that | this, and reflecting that the heaviest part was detach- 
she was gradually going over; and the great incli-| ed, the same process was tried ftom aft ; and, this 
nation rendering it impossible to stand on deck, | being found to be easier, by midnight there remained 
every one clung on to windward as he best could. | but twenty-five feet to ews, for connecting the two 
‘Then it was that we beheld the strange and appal-| sections. Again the crew was supphed with food, 
ling spectacte of what may be fitly termed a sub-}| making the third pound to each man since the com- 
merged berg, fixed low down with one end to the; mencement of the work in the forenoon; but, on 
ship’s side, while the other, with the purchase of a| this occasion, hot cocoa was given instead of grog. 
long lever, advantageously placed at a right angle | After an hour’s rest, the laborious duty was resumed, 
with the keel, was slowly rising toward the surface. | and, stimulated with the desire of seeing the ship 
Meanwhile, those who happened to be below, find-| once more upright, they did not relax until Nature 
ing everything falling, rushed or clambered on deck, | asserted her prerogative. 
where they saw the ship on her beam-ends, withthe | “ After two, P. M., July fourteenth, many became 
lee boats touching the water, and felt that a few mo- | so fagged and drowsy, than in spite of the energetick 
ments only trembled between them and eternity. |remonstrances of the first-lieutenant, they worked 
Yet in that awful crisis there was no confusion ; the | mechanically, with their eyes shut; and, therefore, 
sails were clewed up and lowered ; men from former | anxious as I was that all should be aceomplished 
crews were stationed in the boats, which again were | before a change of weather or other contingence 
rather unhooked than lowered ; the barge was hoist-| should interfere, and though ten feet only were 
ed aut ; and, with a promptitude and presence of | wanting to unite the fore and aft line, I gave direc- 
mind which [ shall ever remember with admiration, | tion that all should quit the ice, and lie down for 
the whole five were provisioned and filled with arms, |twohours. It was remarked about that time, that 
ammunition, and clothing, and veered astern clear|the ship had righted a few inches, but still no one 
of danger. The pumps were never quitted, and | could move about the deck without holding on to the 
though expecting that the ship might capsize, yet the | ropes to windward. The people had crept under 
question of ‘ Does the leak gain on us?” was asked, | the shelter of the deck to escape from the chilling 
and when answered in the negative, there was still | air of the morning, (for filmy ice was forming on 
a manifestation of hope. Our fate, however, yet|the sea;) the officers were dispersed about the 
hung in suspense, for not in the smallest degree did | deck above ; and I was contemplating the languid 
the ship right. Happily for us, there was a dead | action of those whose turn it was to take the pumps, 
calm, which permitted us to examine the berg. and more particularly, three or four jaded forms, 
‘« At the only part along the side, where we could | stretched out in deathlike slumber on the lee-side— 
effectively act, it was found to.be four fathoms thick, | when, suddenly, there was a sensible yielding be- 
and along this it was determined to cut with the saw, | neath the feet, with the grating sound of breaking 
if previdentially time were spared us for the opera-| ice, and, before a word could be spoken, the liberat- 
tion. On going round outside, with the first-lieu-|ed ship righted entirely; while broken spars, the 
tenant, I counted nearly fourteen planks below the | bent saw, and the massy berg, were all in commo- 
filled-up part of the main chains to the edge of the|tion together. Quick as they could spring, the 
water, the angle of inclination being above twenty-| crew jumped on deck, and I know not how many 
five degrees, while on the lee side I stepped from | cheers commemorated the joyful occasion. It was 
the boat’s thwart on deck. Looking at the bottom,!a scene not to be forgotten by the spectators. It 
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wanted but one day to complete four months since 
the ship had been thrown upon the ice.” 

After this deliverance, the voyage homeward, 
though a matter nervous enough in a ship with a 
stern-post so battered and destroyed as the one 
figured in Captain Smyth’s clever drawing, seems 
but a trifle. We cannot, however, conclude the 
narrative, without an expression of regret, that the 
exertions and sufferings of the manly and pleasant 
narrator had not been, as they deserved to be, 
crowned with success. 


TEMPORARY OR INFANT TEETH. 


Durine childhood temporary teeth make their 
appearance from the jaw, which are designed to 
masticate such food as is requisite during this peri- 
od. ‘The absence of teeth for the first six or sever 
months after birth, clearly shows the importance of 
giving infants no solid food during that period ; those 
who regard nature as their guide, will consider this 
sufficient to induce them to confine infants to that 
food which has been so bountifully provided by 
Providence for them, and which alone is adapted to 
the delicate state of the digestive organs. 

When the child is from five to eight months old, 
the infant teeth begin to protrude through the gums, 
and the whole set is completed a} the age of about 
two years. 

The cut below shows the number, arrangement, 
and nervous connexion, of the infant or temporary 
teeth with the general system. ‘The infant teeth are 
twenty in number, ten in the upper, and ten in the 
lower jaw. In each jaw there are four incisors or 
cutting teeth; two cuspid or eye teeth; and two 
double teeth. ‘The child commences shedding these 
teeth at the age of from six to eight years, and the 
permanent ones appear directly after. 

The pulps or rudiments of the second or perma- 
nent set, can be seen directly under the roots of the 
first teeth. These rudiments are supplied with 
nerves, bloodvessels, and absorbents, which are 
readily traced by dissection ; but are not discovera- 
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ble after they are formed into bone. When the ru- 
diments commence growing or ossifying, they crowd 
against the absorbents of the infant teeth, and it is 
supposed, stimulate these absorbent vessels to such 
a degree that absorption progresses with the advance 
of the permanent or adult teeth. Some authors say 
that the permanent teeth, when they advance, press 
against the roots of the infant teeth. Such a doc- 
trine is founded only on hypothesis, although it is 
evident that the roots of the first set are not com- 
monly absorbed when the permanent ones, which 
are to take their places, appear at a little distance 
from them. 

The drawing below shows the upper and under 
jaws, with the external alveolar processes cut away. 

The nerves in the engraving, represented by 
white or thread-like filaments, which supply the 
tceth, are important branches of the fifth pair, which 
has its origin in the brain. 

In reference to the progress and formation of the 
teeth, Mr. ‘Thomas Bell says: “ The mode in which 
the teeth are produced, so different from that of the 
formation of any other part of the body, although a 
subject which has engaged the attention of physi- 
ologists ever since physiology became a science, 
has not, until within comparatively few years, becn 
perfectly understood.” Anatomists, however, sub- 
sequently have thrown much light on this subject. 

‘The rudiments of the first or infant set, when the 
jaws are examined with care, show a soft gelatinous 
substance, along the edge of the maxillary arch, 
These are the first discoverable evidences of the 
existence of the rudiments of the infant teeth. 
These rudiments have the same form that the 
crowns of the teeth afterward assume, and the bony 
deposition commences on as many points as the 
teeth have eminences on their external surface 
When the shell or ossifick matter has advanced so 
as to cover the forms of the pulp, it then elongates, 
and forms the rvot, and after this the teeth gradu- 
ally protrude from the jaws. 


DEPOSITION AND FORMATION OF THE ENAMEL. 


The formation of the external covering, or enam- 
el of the teeth, differs from that of the bony portion. 
The deposition of the enamel, in the infant and ig 





’ This plate exhibits the jaws of a child at the age of four yeara. 
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the permanent set, is carried on similarly. Provi- 
sion having been made for the organization of the 
inner parts of teeth, and for the support of their vi- 
tality and connexion with the living system, there is 
then spread over all that portion above the gums, a 
dense, hard, insensible, and almost indestructible 
substance termed enamel. ‘This substance is com- 
posed principally of phosphate of lime. ‘The pecu- 
liar manrer in which this matter is arranged about 
the body or crown of the tooth, is worthy of notice. 
In fact, it assumes a crystalline character. 

The following drawing, ( fig. 3,) shows the 
crystals disposed in radii, springing from the 
centre of the tooth, so that the extremities of the 
crystals form the external-surface of the tooth, while 
the internal extremities are in contact with the bony 
substance, (fig. 2.) 





This plate shows a magnified section of a tooth, 
to illustrate the arrangement of the fibrous crystals 
composing the enamel. 1. Cavity of the tooth. 2. 
Bony substance. 3. Enamel, showing the crystals 
disposed in radii. 

‘The enamel is much more slowly worn away by 
friction, and is less liable to be fractured than the 
sony part of the tooth. 

In this manner an instrument is constructed, pos- 
sessing requisite hardness, durability, and insensi- 
bility ; yet organized, and as truly a living part of 
the general systein as the eye or heart. 


| 
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PERMANENT, OR ADULT TEETH. 


We have already described the permanent teeth. 
The following plate, shows the situation of all 
the permanent set, as fixed in the jaw at adult 
age. ‘The external alveolar covering is here repre- 
sented as being cut away, in order to show the roots 
as well as the nerves communicating with them 
from the maxillary branches of the fifth pair. The 
nerves which pass through the bony structure of the 
jaws, serve to convey sensation to different parts of 
the head and face. 

At about the sixth year, the permanent teeth be- 
gin to appear; those first seen are the first large 
double teeth, one on each side, in the lower jaw ; 
after which the places of the infant set are supplied 
with the second or permanent teeth. 


PERIODS AT WHICH THE PERMANENT TEETH APPEAR. 


First molarea at the 
Central incisors, 
Lateral incisors, 
First bicuspids, 


age of 6 years. | Second bicuspids, - 12f years. 
oe oe - Cuspids, or eye-teeth, 12 “ 

- 7 Second molares,- - 13-14 “ 

- 8 


Wisdorn teeth, - 19-21 * 


“ 
it) 


The plate below represents a side view of the 
upper and under jaw, with the external alveolar 
sockets removed. ‘The front upper, and under teeth, 
which appear darker than the other, belong to the 
other side of the jaws. After the superiour maxilla- 
ry branch passes through the foramen of the scull, 
it is subdivided, giving off twigs to different parts of 
the face, as well as to each root of the upper jaw 
teeth. The maxillary nerve of the lower jaw is 
subdivided, not only at the place where it enters the 
inside of the jaw near the ear, but at about half its 
length, where it is seen passing out of the foramen 
of the external alveolar plate; these twigs are dis- 
tributed to the lips and integuments of the lower part 
of the face. 

The permanent teeth are arranged in the follow- 
ing manner: Ist. ‘The two central incisors, or the 
two most prominent teeth in front ofthe mouth. 2d. 
The two lateral incisors, one on each side of the 
central, which are smaller and not as wide. 3d. 
The cuspid, or eye teeth, being pointed, one on each 
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side. 4th. The bicuspids, or small double teeth, 
two on each side. 5th. The molares, or what is 
called grinding teeth, two on each side, and much 
jarger and stronger than the others. 6th. ‘The den- 
tes sapientia, or wisdom teeth, one on each side, and 
smaller than the molares ; these teeth do not appear 
until about adult age, and are not as dense as the 
others, and often commence decaying soon after they 
appear. When the wholr set is complete there are 
as many teeth in the under as the upper jaw, and 
the above arrangement will apply to either. —— 
ell. 


PUBLICK SPIRIT OF THE TOWNSHIPS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 
. 

In America, not only do municipal bodies exist, 
but they are kept alive and supported by publick spirit. 
The township of New England possesses two ad- 
vantages which infallibly secure the attentive inter- 
est of mankind, namely, independence and authori- 
ty. Its sphere is indeed small and limited, but 
within that sphere its action is unrestrained ; and 
its independence would give to it a real importance 












tions of life; and the passions which commonly 
embroil society, change their character when they 
find a vent so near the domestic hearth and the fami- 
ly circle. 

In the American States, power has been dissemi- 
nated with admirable skill, for the purpose of interest- 
ing the greatest possible number of persons in the 
common weal. Independently of the electors who 
are from time to time called into action, the body 
politick is divided into innumerable functionaries and 
officers, who all, in their several spheres, represent 
the same powerful corporation in whose name they 
act. ‘The local administration thus affords an un- 
failing source of profit and interest to a vast number 
of individuals. 

The American system, which divides the local 
authority among so many citizens, does not scruple 
to multiply the functions of the town officers. For 
in the United States it is believed, and with truth, 
that patriotism is a kind of devotion which is 
strengthened by ritual observance. In this manner 
the activity of the township is continually percepti- 
ble ; it is daily manifested inthe fulfilment of a duty 
or the exercise of right, and a constant though gentle 
motion is thus kept up in society which animates 
without disturbing it. 

The American attaches himself to his home, as 
the mountaineer clings to his hills, because the char- 
acteristick features of his country are there more 


even if its extent and population did not ensure it. 
It is to be remembered that the affections of men | 
are generally turned only where there is strength. 
Patriotism ix uot durable in a conquered nation. ‘The | 
New Englander is attached to his township, not only profound peace and general comfort which reign in 
because he was born in it, but because it constitutes | America, the commotions of municipal discord are 
a strong and free social body of which he is a mem-| unfrequent. The conduct of local business is easy. 
ber, and whose government claims and deserves the | ‘The political education of the people has long idan 
exercise of his sagacity. In Europe, the absence of | complete ; say rather that it was complete when the 
local publick spirit is a frequent subject of regret to| people first set foot upon the soil. In New England 
those who are in power; every one agrees that| = 


_u j Be traditions exist of a distinction of ranks; no 
there is no surer guarantee of order and tranquillity, | portion of the community is tempted to oppress the 


and yet nothing is more difficult to create. If the} remainder; and the abuses which may injure isola- 
municipal bodies were made powerful and indepen- | ted individuals are forgotten in the general content- 
dent, the authorities of the nation might be disunit-) ment which prevails. If the government is defec- 
ed, and the peace of the country endangered. Yet,| tive, (and it would no doubt be easy to poiut out its 


without power and independence, a town may con-) deficiencies,) the fact that it really emanates from 
tain good subjects, but it can have no active citizens.} those it governs, and that it acts either ill or well, 


distinctly marked than elsewhere. ‘The existence 
of the townships of New England is in general a 
happy one. ‘Their government is suited to their 
tastes and chosen by themselves. In the midst of the 





Another important fact is that the township of New 
England is so constituted as to excite the warmest 
of human affecticus, without arousing the ambitious 
passions of the heart of man... ‘The officers of the 
country are not elected, and their authority is. very 
limited. Even the state is only a second-rate com- 
munity, whose tranquil and obscure administration 
offers no inducement sufficient to draw men away 
from the circle of their interests into the turmoil of 
publick affairs. The federal government confers 
power and honour on the men who conduct it; but 
these individuals can never be very numerous. 
The high station of the presidency ean only be 
reached at an advanced period of life; and the 
other federal functionaries are generally men who 
have been favoured by fortune, or distinguished in 
some other career. Such cannot be the permanent 
aim of the ambitious, But the township serves as 
a centre for the desire of publick esteem, the want 
of exciting interests, and the taste for authorit 
and popularity, in the midst of the ,ordinary rela- 


Y | his duties and the extent of his rights. 


casts the»protecting spell of a parental pride over 
its faults. -Noterm of comparison disturbs the sat- 
isfaction of the citizen; England formerly govern 
ed the mass of the colonies, but the people was al- 
ways sovereign in the township, where its rule is 
not only an ancient but a primitive state. 

The native of New England is attached to his 
township because itis independent and free ; his 
co-operation in its affairs ensures his attachment to 
its interests ; the well-being it affords him secures 
his affection ; and its welfare is the aim of his am- 
bition and of his future exertions ; he takes a part 
in every Occurrence in the place ; he practises the 
art of government in the small sphere within his 
reach; he accustoms himself to those forms which can 
alone ensure the steady progress of liberty; he im- 
bibes their spirit; he acquires a taste for order, 
comprehends the union or the balance of powers, 
and collects clear practical notions on the nature of 


De Teequeville. 
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THE CARRIER-DOVE OF ATHENS.—Berancer. 


I sat by the side of my own dear May, 
And drank of the sparkling wine, 

And our talk was of Greece in her elder day, 
When her arts and her arms were divine. 

When, lo! at our feet there alighted a dove, 
And a wing-hidden billet it bore :— 

Wert thou sent, faithful bird, on a message of love ? 

Taste my cup, and repose from thy long flight above, 
On the breast of my fair Isidore! 

Though thy pinion now flags with its long weary flight, 
Strength and freedom again shall be thine, 

And thy task be fulfilled, whether true lover’s plight, 
Or trade be the theme of the line. 

It may be thou bear’st from the exiles that rove 
Afar ona stranger shore 

The last fond sigh to the land of their love— 

Taste my cup, anc repose from thy long flight above, 
On the bosom of fair Isidore! 


Ha! these letters are traced in the tongue of the Greek, 
Which to France thou hast wafted with speed, 

From Athens they come, and of glory should speak, 
Soa lover of glory may read. 

Hurrah! Greece is free! Oh, brave sounds of delight— 
Does her laurel-tree flourish once more ? 

Will her children again be god-like and bright ? 

Taste my cup, faithful bird, and repose from thy flight, 
On the breast of my own Isidore! 

Oid Athens is free! Let us drink, love, to Greece, 
And her sons of the demigod race, 

Who, while Europe stood by in inglorious peace, 
Fought thy way to thy fathers’ high place! 

They have conquered, and pilgrims on Athens shall gaze 
In pity and sadness no more, 

For no more shall she be but a wreck of past days— 

Taste my cup, thou bright rover in heavenly ways, 
And rest with the fair Isidore! 

Strike the lyre, Muse of Greece! wake the long-silent strings, 
Aad resume the proud empire of song! 

She is free, in despite of our cold-hearted kings— 
Of barbarian violence and wrong! 

Her valleys again shall be verdant and fair, 
Her laurels be green as of yore; 

And her name with earth’s highest and best shall compare— 

Taste my cup, and recline, faithful rover of air, 
On the breast of my own Isidore! 

Lovely pilgrim of Hellas, repose yet a while, 
Then away tothy fond watching mate, 

And again mayst thou bear to oppression and guile, 
A message of loathing and hate! 


Again mayst thou waft to each tyrant-filled throne, 
Till it totters and quakes to its core, 

The cries of a people—in freedom’s dread tone— 

Taste my cup, faithful dove, for thou soon must be gone 
From the breast of the fair Isidore ! 


MOSAICKS. 

Mosatcks are imitatious of paintings by means of 
coloured stones, pieces of glass, of marble, and even 
of wood of different colours, cemented together with 
much art. The name is sometimes supposed to be 
derived from Moses, as the pretended inventor ; 
sometimes from Musa, in the sense of elegance, 
beauty ; and sometimes from poveeoy museum, (a grot- 
to consecrated to the muses,) perhaps from the cir- 
cumstance that mosaick work was first used in grot- 
toes. We know nothing with precision of the in- 
vention and history of this art in antiquity. Proba- 
bly it originated in the East, but received its per- 
thetion from the Greeks, and was thus conveyed to 
the Romans in Sylla’s time. In Italy, and in most 
of the countries occupied by the Romans, many 
floors ornamented with mosaick work have been 


|found among the ruins. When, in the fifth ceritu- 
ry, the arts and sciences were driven from Italy by 
the distracted state of the country, this art was pre- 
served by the Byzantine Greeks, and was restered 
to Italy in the thirteenth century, where it attained 
the highest perfection, particularly when Clement, 
VIII., at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had the whole of the interiour of the dome of 
St. Peter’s ornamented with this work. Giambat- 
tista Calandra improved mosaick by the invention of 
anew cement. He and many succeeding artists 
employed the art for copying original paintings of 
famous artists, and thus eternizing them in their 
origina] freshness and beauty ; for one of: the great- 
est advantages of this kind of painting is its wonder- 
ful power of preservation. In this manner Guer- 
cino’s Martyrdom of St. Petronilla, and Domini- 
chino’s Communion of the dying St. Jerome, were 
preserved. Peter Paul, of Christophoris, founded, 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century, a 
sghool for mosaick in Rome, and many of his 
scholars carried the art to a still higher degree of 
excellence. 

In recent times two kinds of mosaick are particu- 
larly celebrated—the Roman and the Florentine. 
In the former the paintings are formed by joining 
very small pieces of stone, which gives greater 
variety and elegance, and facilitates the representa- 
tion of large historical paintings.. The Florentine 
style, which makes use of larger pieces of stone, is 
far more troub’esome, and is adapted only for simple 
subjects. Mosaick in wood the Italians call tansia or 
tarsia ; the French marqueterie. In the most costly 
mosaicks, precious stones have been cut to furnish 
materials ; but in common works of this art enamels 
of different colours, manufactured for the purpose, 
are the material employed. The enamel is first 
formed into sticks, from the ends of which pieces 

| of the requisite size are cut or broken off. ‘Phese 
are confined in their proper places upon a pate of 
metal or stone, by a cement made of quicklime, pul- 
verized limestone, and linseed oil. ‘The cement is 
spread over the plate and a drawing made on it to 
guide the artist, before he commences his work. He 
has also constantly before him the painting to be 
copied. After the whole has adhered, it is allowed 
| to dry for two months, and is then polished with a flat 
| stone and emery. Inlaid works, of agate, and other 
| costly stones are executed on the same principle as 
mosaick, except that the stones are cut to the shape 
of the different parts of the object to be represented, 
whereas in mosaick the pieces are of the same size 
and shape. : 

The opus reticulatum of the ancients, with which 
co.umns and walls are sometimes encrusted, is found 
to consist of small stones of a pyramidal form, the 
apex of which is imbedded in mortar, while the base, 
which is polished, forms the outer surface. A mode 
has recently been invented of sawing the plate with 
the mosaick paintings into two or three sheets, and 
thus multiplying the paintings. Should smoke or 
dirt soil the surface, it has only to be polished to be 
testored to its original beauty. In 1819, Fernbach, 
anative of Baden, invented a new kind of mosaick 
painting, imitating with surprising fidelity the colour, 
the juncture, the lustre, é&c., of mineral bodies. 
Professor Blank’s mosaicks of moss have also at- 
tracted much attention. 
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PATTERNS OF THE EGYPTIAN MOSAICK. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONAPY SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


(From Stephens’s Incidents of Travel.) 


Tue first thing we did in Athens was to visit the 
American Missionary school. Among the extraor- 
dinary changes of an ever-changing world, it is not 
the least that the young America is at this moment 
paying back the debt which the world owes to the 
mother of science, and the citizen of a country 
which the wisest of the Greeks never dreamed of, 


is teaching the descendants of Plato and Aristotle | 


the elements of their own tongue. I did not expect 
among the ruins of Athens to find anything that 
would particularly touch my national feelings, but it 
was a subject of deep and interesting retiection that, 
in the city which surpassed all the world in learning, 
where Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle, taught, and 
Cicero went to study, the only door of instruction 
was that opened by the hands of American citizens, 
and an American missionary was the only school- 
master; and I am ashamed to say that I was not 


aware of the existence of such an institution until | 


advised of it by my friend Dr. W. 

In eighteen hundred and thirty, the Rev. Messrs. 
Hill and Robinson, with their families, sailed from 
this city (New York) as the agents of the Episcopal 
missionary society, to found schools in Greece. 
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| Inthe middle of the summer of their arrival at 
| Athens, Mrs. Hill opened a school for girls in the 
| magazine or cellar of the house in which they resi- 
| ded ; the first day she had twenty pupils, and in two 
_months, one hundred and sixty-seven. Of the first 
| ninety-six, not more than six could read at all, and 
that very imperfectly ; and not more than ten or 
| twelve knew a letter. At the time of our visit, the 

school numbered nearly five hundred ; and when we 
entered the large room, and the scholars all rose ina 
body to greet us as Americans, I felt a deep sense of 
| regret that, personally, | had no hand in such a work, 
| end almost envied the feelings of my companion, one 
of its patrons and founders. Besides teaching them 
| gratitude to those from whose country they derived 
ithe privileges they enjoyed, Mr. Hill had wisely 
| endeavoured to impress upon their minds a respect 
| for the constituted authorities, particularly important 
in that agitated and unsettled community ; and on 
one end of the wall, directly fronting the seats of 
| the scholars, was printed, in large Greek characters, 
** Fear God, honour the king.” 

It was all-important for the missionaries not to of- 
fend the strong prejudices of the Greeks by any at- 
tempt to withdraw the children from the religion of 
their fathers ; and the school purports to be, and is 





‘They first established themselves in the island of 

Tenos ; but, finding that it was not the right field 

for their labours, employed themselves in acquiring 
a knowledge of the language, and of the character 
and habits of the modern Greeks. ‘Their attention 
was directed to Athens, and in the spring of eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-one, they made a visit to 
that city, and were so confirmed in ther impressions, 
that they purchased a lot of ground on which to! 
erect edifices for a permanent establishment, and, | 
in the meantime, rented a house for the immediate 

commencement of a school. They returned to 
Tenos for their families and effects, and again arri- 
ved at Athens about the end of June following. 

From the deep interest taken in their struggle for 
liberty, and the timely help, furnished them in their 
hour of need, the Greeks were warmly prepossessed 
in favour of our countrymen; and the conduct of 

the missionaries themselves was so judicious, that 

they were received with the greatest respect and the 
warmest welcome by the publick authorities and the 
whole population of Athens. ‘heir furniture, 
printing-presses, and other effects, were admitted free 
of duties ; and it is but justice to them to say that, 
since that time, they have moved with such discre- 
tion among an excitable and suspicious people, that, 
while they have advanced in the great objects of 

their mission, they have grown in the esteem and 
good-will of the best and most influential inhabi- 
tants of Greece; and so great was Mr. Hill’s con- 
fidence in their affections, that, though there was at 
that time a great political agitation, and it was ap- 
prehended that Athens might again become the 
scene of violence and bloodshed, he told me he had 
no fears, and felt perfectly sure that, in any outbreak- 
ing of popular fury, himself and family, and the 
property of the mission, would be respected.* 


*Since my return home I have seen in a newspaper an account 
of a popular commotion at Syra, in which the printing-presses 
and books of the mission were destroyed, and Mr. Robinson 
was threatened with personal violence. 


intended for, the diffusion of elementary education 
only ; but it is opened in the morning with prayer, 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer as read in our 
churches, which is repeated by the whole school 
aloud; and on Sundays, besides the prayers, the 
creed, and sometimes the Ten Commandments, are 
recited, and a chapter from the Gospels is read aloud 
by one of the scholars, the missionaries deeming 
this more expedient than to conduct the exercises 
themselves. ‘The lesson for the day is always the 
portion appointed for the gospel of the day in their 
own church; and they close by singing a hymn. 
‘The room is thrown open to the publick, and is fre- 
quently resorted to by the parents of the children 
and strangers ; some coming, perhaps, says Mr. Hill, 
to “ hear what these babblers will say,” and “ other 
some” from a suspicion that “ we are setters-forth of 
strange gods.” 

The boys’ school is divided into three departments, 
the lowest under charge of a Greek qualified on 
the Lancasterian system. ‘They were of all ages, 
from three to eighteen; and, as Mr. Hill told me, 
most of them had been half-clad, dirty, ragged little 
urchins, who, before they were put to their A, B,C, 
or, rather, their Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, had to 
be thoroughly washed, rubbed, scrubbed, doctored, 
and dressed, and, but for the school, would now, per- 
haps, be prowling vagabonds in the streets of Athens, 
or training for robbery inthe mountains. ‘They were 
a body of fine-looking boys, possessing, as Mr. Hill 
told me, in an extraordinary degree, all that liveli- 
ness of imagination, that curiosity and eagerness 
after knowledge, which distinguished the Greeks of 
old, retaining, under centuries of dreadful oppres- 
sion, the recollection of the greatness of their 
fathers, and, what was particularly interesting, many 
| of them bearing the great names so familiar in Gre- 
cian history ; 1 shook hands with a little Miltiades, 
Leonidas, Aristides, &c., in features and apparent 
intelligence, worthy descendants of the immortal 
men whose names they bear. And there was one 
who startled me; he was the son of the Maid of 
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Athens! To methe Maid of Athens was almost an 
imaginary being, something fanciful, a creation of 
the brain, and not a corporeal substance, to have a 
litle urchin of a boy. But soit was. The Maid 
of Athens is married. She had a right to marry, no 
doubt ; and it is said that there is poetry in married 
life, and, doubtless, she is a much more interesting 
person now than the Maid of Athens at thirty-six 
could be; but the Maid of Athens is married toa 
Scotchman! the Maid of Athens is now Mrs. 
Black! wife of George Black! head of the police! 
and her son’s name is * * * ** Black! and she has 
other little Blacks! Comment is unnecessary. 

But the principal and most interesting part of this 
missionary school was the female department, under 
the direction of Mrs. Hill, the first, and, except at 
Syra, the only school for females in all Greece, and 
particularly interesting to me from the fact that it 
owed its existence to the active benevolence of my 
own countrywomen. At the close of the Greek 
revolution, female education was a thing entirely un- 
known in Greece, and the women of all classes 
were in amost deplorable state of ignorance. 
When the strong feeling that ran through our coun- 
try in favour of this struggling people had subsided, 
and Greece was freed from the yoke of the Mus- 
sulman, an association of ladies in the little town of 
Troy, perhaps instigated somewhat by an inherent 
love of power and extended rule, and knowing the 
influence of their sex in a cultivated state of society, 
formed the project of establishing at Athens a school 
exclusively for the education of females ; and, hum- 
ble and unpretending as was its commencement, it 
is becoming a more powerful instrument in the civ- 
ilization and moral and religious improvement of 
Greece, than all that European diplomacy has ever 
done for her. ‘The girls were distributed in differ- 
ent classes, according to their age and advancement ; 
they had clean faces and hands, a rare thing with 
Greek children, and were neatly dressed, many of 
them wearing frocks made by ladies at home, (pro- 
bably at some of our sewing societies ;) and some 
of them had attained such an age, and had such fine, 
dark, rolling eyes, as to make even a northern tem- 
perament feel the powerful influence they would 
soon exercise over the rising, excitable generation 
of Greeks, and almost make him bless the hands 
that were directing that influence aright. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hill accompanied us through the 
whole establishment, and, being Americans, we 
were everywhere looked upon and received by the 
girls as patrons and fathers of the school, both 
of which characters 1 waived in favour of my 
friend; the one because he was really entitled to it, 
and the other because some of the girls were so 
well grown that I did not care to be regarded 
as standing in that venerable relationship. ‘The 
didaskalissas, or teachers, were of this description, 
and they spoke English. Occasionally, Mr. Hill 
called a little girl up to us, and told us her history, 
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Befcre we went away, the whole school rose at 

once, and gave us a glorious finale with a Greek 
hymn. Inashort time, these girls will grow up into 
women and return to their several families ; others 
will succeed them, and again go out, and every year 
hundreds will distribute themselves in the cities and 
among the fastnesses of the mountains, to exercise 
over their fathers, and brothers, and lovers, the in- 
| fluence of the education acquired here ; instructed 
|in all the arts of women in civilized domestick life, 
firmly grounded in the principles of morality, and 
of religion purified from the follies, absurdities, and 
abominations of the Greek faith. I have seen 
much of the missionary labours in the East, but I 
do not know an institution which promises so surely 
the happiest results. If the women are educated, 
the men cannot remain ignorant; if the women are 
enlightened in religion the men cannot remain de- 
based and degraded Christians. 

The ex-secretary Rigos was greatly affected at 
the appearance of this female school; and, after 
surveying it attentively for some moments, pointed 
to the Parthenon on the summit of the Acropolis, 
and said to Mrs. Hill, with deep emotion, “ Lady, 
you are erecting in Athens a monument more endu- 
ring and more noble than yonder temple ;” and the 
king was so deeply impressed with its value, that a 
short time before my arrival, he proposed to Mr. 
Hill totake into his house girls from different dis- 
tricts and educate them as teachers, with a view of 
sending them back to their districts, there to organ- 
ize new schools, and carry out the great work of 
female education. Mr. Hill acceded to the proposal, 
and the American missionary school now stands as 
the nucleus of a large and growing system of ccdu- 
| cation in Greece ; and, very opportunely for my pur- 
pose, within a few days I have received a letter 
‘from Mr. Hill, in which, in relation to the school, 
|he says, “ Our missionary establishment is much in- 
|ereased since you saw it; our labours are greatly 
|increased, and I think I may say we have now 
reached the summit of what we had proposed to our- 
selves. We do not think it possible that it can be 
extended farther without much larger means and 
more personal aid. Wedo not wish or intend tc 
ask for either. We have now nearly forty persons 
residing with us, of whom thirty-five are Greeks, all 
of whom are brought within the influence of the 
gospel; the greater part of them are young girls 
frum different parts of Greece, and even from Egypt 
and ‘Turkey, (Greeks, however,) whom we are pre- 
| paring to become instructresses of youth hereafter 
in their various districts. We have five hundred, 
besides, under daily instruction in the different 
schools under our care, and we employ under us in 
the schools twelve native teachers, who have them- 
selves been instructed by us. We have provided 
| for three of our dear pupils, (all of whom were liv 
‘ing with us when you were here,) who are honoura 
bly and usefully settled in life. One is married to a 
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generally a melancholy one, as, being reduced to the | person every way suited to her, and both husband 
extremity of want by the revolution; or an orphan, |and wife are in our missionary service. One has 
whose parents had been murdered by the Turks; |charge of the government female school at the 
and I had a conversation with a little Penelope, | Pireus, and supports her father and mother and a 
who, however, did not look as if she would play the |large family by her salary ; and the third has gone 
faithful wife of Ulysses, and if I] am a judge of | with our missionaries tw Crete, to take charge of 
physiogomy, would never endure widowhood twenty | the female schools there. We have removed into 
years for any man. our new house’ (of which the foundation was just 
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Jaid at the time of my visit,) “ and, large as it is, it 
is not half large enough. We are trying to raise 
ways and means to enlarge it considerably, that we 
may take more boarders under our own roof, which 
we look up to as the most important means of ma- 
king sure of our labour; for every one who comes 
to reside with us is taken away from the corrupt 
example exhibited at home, and brought within a 
wholesome influence. Lady Byron has justsent us 
one hundred pounds toward enlarging our house 
with this view, and we have commenced the erec- 
tion of three additional dormitories with the money.” 










FARMERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


es 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 

Various establishments are in progress, in differ- 
ent parts of Virginia, for the raising of silk. The 
Chinese mulberry is cultivated at several places ; it 
is produced from slips, with little labour, and is pro- 
ductive of much profit. It is astonishing how rapid- 
ly the taste for the manufacture of silk is spreading 
throughout the United States. A discovery has 
just been made in Baltimore, which promises to be 
of great advantage. It is the destruction of the 
chrysalis in the cocoon, by means of the smoke of 
charcoal. 

The New York Star states, that “ such is the suc- 
cess which has attended the manufacture of silk at 
the establishment in Massachusetts, that the silk 
company at Northampton determined at their last 
meeting to raise immediately thirty thousand dollars, 
in addition to the large capital already invested, in 
order to enlarge their sphere of operations. This 
company was one of the first that was formed in this 
country, and had to labour under all the disadvan- 
tages attendant on the commencement of a new 
branch of manufacture, which those recently estab- 
lished have not had to contend with. In one in- 
stance a silk company, which has only been in 
operation two and a half years, has divided one 
hundred dollars on each share, where but twenty-five 
were paid in.” 

Mr. Whitmarsh, who has put up the establish- 
ment at Northamptom, “ has visited various parts of 
Europe, to obtain information relating to the mul- 
berry, the worm, and the manufacture of silk. He 
purchased a neglected spot, which he has improved 
to such a degree, that it now presents one of the 
most tasteful country-seats that adorns our country, 
and has erected a fine cottage, after the Corinthian 
order, not unlike in appearance the Hall-of Record, 
inthe Park. The grounds are laid out with a taste 
that would do credit to an English nobleman. The 
great objects of attraction, however, are his mulberry 
grounds, his cocoonery, and his factory. In the first 
are fields of the plant: they are placed in hedges, 
about four feet high, and about eight feet apart, and 
men are constantly employed in hoeing them and 
keeping the ground perfectly clear of weeds and grass. 
He has every variety of plant, and is making valuable 
experiments, as to which species will best suit the 


élimate and yield the finest and best silk. Many of 


these plants he brought from the villas of Italy. 
His cocoonery is a building of two stories, about 
thirty feet wide and @ hundred and fifty feet long; 
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here are different shelves or tables, on which are 
myriads of worms in all their different stages, from 
that of hatching from the egg, to that of winding up 
their balls. 
tending to these myriads of “manufacturers,” is 
done by a few females, and is neither arduous nor 
unpleasant. 
third now building. 
amined. 
ress of the manufacture. 
neat, and the girls cheerful and happy. 
from the raw to the manufactured state, is here per- 
fected, and sells much higher than the imported. 


The whole labour of feeding and at- 


There are two manufactories and a 
The smallest is the one I ex- 
It is beyond my power to detail the prog- 
Everything appeared 
The silk, 


It is extending also to Florida, whose climate is 


presumed to be more genial to the silkworm than 
Massachusetts. 
Evening Journal, writes from St. Augustine: “ All 
the experiments of our ancient city the present 
season in silk-making, are successful and interesting. 


A correspondent of the Albany 


We have, at this time, growing in our sandy but 


luxuriant soil] and appropriate climate, near ONE 
MILLION morus multicaulis trees of various sizes. 
Our light lands must prove equally valuable (for silk 
culture) with our cotton and sugar soils ; and we 
yet shall supply silk for the whole American con- 
sumption and for exportation. 


Hundreds are prepar- 
ing to enter upon silk-growing, and there will be a 


rush for Florida at the final close of the Indian war. 


We have our thousands and tens of thousands of 
orange-trees that will bear another season, and thus 
restore this delightful fruit of our own country.” 
Richmond Enquirer. 
cocoons. . 

As there will be more silk made the present than 
any former year, and a prospect of an annual in- 
crease, it is very important to silk growers that the 
best method be adopted for stifling the chrysalis in 
the cocoons in a simple, economical manner, without 
hardening the gum and rendering them difficult to 
reel. Several methods have been recommended, 
viz., to expose the cocoons to the heat of the sun, to 
the heat of a declining oven, to the steam of boiling 
water, to the fumes of camphire. To each of the 
above there are several objections ; but the sugges- 
tion of Gideon B. Smith, Esq., of Baltimore, ap- 
pears most worthy of trial—and having succeeded 
in one instance, it may be equally successful in 
others, and be of essential advantage to silk-grow- 
ers. His method is said to effect the object without 
hardening the gum on the cocoons, and rendering 
them much easier to reel. The method is, simply 
exposing the cocoons to the influence of ignited 
charcoal. Northampton Courier. 


HEDGES. 

Ir is gratifying to be assured, that in one of our 
native plants, namely, the mactura or Osage orange, 
we are likely to realize the object for hedges. The 
mactura is a delicious tree, growing indigenously in 
Arkansas and Louisiana ; is perfectly hardy in this 
latitude, and even as far as Boston. For a number 
of years it has been cultivated in the grounds of a 
few private gentlemen, and in some of ‘the large nur- 
series. It is only recently, however, that its value 
has been appreciated, or any pains taken to propa- 
gate it extensively. In its native region, it attains to 
the size of a tree of the second or third class, but 
in this latitude is very moderate, seldom rising to the 
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height of fifteen feet. Its great merit consists in| yet may, “unhonoured and unsung.” Thus far the 
the spreading manner of its growth, the denseness | deed, designed to mark the visit of the hero of 
of its branches, and the armature with which they | the white men, was just and laudable. ‘The ad- 


are furnished. Planted in hedge rows, the mactura 
would never become unmanageable on account of 
its size—at the same lime, its growth is sufficiently 
vigorous to make a fence in three, four, or at most 
five years, from the seed. It may be asserted with 
safety, that on land of tolerable fertility, the labour 
and expense of perfecting a system of hedges, 
would not be greater than to keep our ordinary en- 
closures in good order for the time required to con- 
struct them. When completed, this heavy item in 
every farmer’s account would thenceforth be ex- 
punged. 

The mactura is readily raised from. the seed. 
Unlike those of the thorn they require no prepara- 
tion—on the contrary, they vegetate with certainty 
in two or three weeks after planting. Under tolera- 
ble care, the seedings will grow two foot or more in 
height the first seasun ; after which they are fit to be 
removed from the nursery rows to the place designed 
for the hedge. I raised a number of plants the past 
years from seeds, the produce of a tree growing in 
my garden, now eight or nine years old. 

For an individual to engage in the business in 
earnest, it would be best for him to obtain the seed 
from the southwest, rather than to purchase the 
plants from a nursery-man. A few dollars would 
procure enough of the former, and pay all expenses 
of the transportation, to set along line of hedge. 


The preferable mode would be to have them brought 


in berries, from which they might afterward be 
picked without much trouble. Fifty berries would 
yield at least a pound of seed, and a pound contains 
from eight to ten thousand grains, It is the practice 
to place the sets from twelve to fifteen inches apart, 
in asingle row. ‘These facts will enable any person 
to form a correct judgement of the number necessary 
to plant any given length of hedge. 
Farmers’ Register. 





THE GRAVE OF UNCAS, THE LAST OF THE 
MOHEGANS. 


In the pleasant and shady grove by the roadside, 
as you pass from the landing to the falls, ia the 
charming town of Norwich, Ct., and at the head of a 
deep ravine running to the factory village, which 
sweeps around the base, and begirts like a zone the 
solitary summits of the sachem’s former glory, lie 
the remains of the royal Uncases. One of the 
mounds is distinguished as the sepulchre of the first 
of his tribe—the conqueror of Miantinomah. ‘This 
spot is the more distinguishable, from the result of 
a late pepular impulse which, in 1833, caused the 
earth around it to be handsomely elevated, aad a 
granite block to be planted ty the hand of President 
Jackson on its centre. A flat slab of gneiss rock 
supports this granite pedestal, intended, as it is un- 
derswod, to be surmounted, by a pyramidal column. 
The occasion which induced this momentary at- 
tention to the manes of the Mohegan chief having 
passed by with the departure of the President and 
his suir+, the memory of the object, with the half- 
finished testimonial, remains to this day, as it ever 




















dress by Governor Cass, and the eclat on that occa- 
sion, were alike honourable to the dead and to the 
living. It is hoped that neither may be forgot- 
ten; nor may the desire of possession, or the 
power of time, for ages destroy the green-sward 
where repose the ashes of the Uncases. Already 
has a portion of the consecrated soil been forced 
to yield its pittance to the itching palm of the white 
man; but farther, at least, should not the hallowed 
grave, the homely monument, nor the sepulchral sod, 
give place to overweening acquisitiveness. Let the 
group hereafter remain undisturbed to posterity, 
shielded by an enclosure from destruction by rational 
or instinctive animals. 

The inscriptions yet to be deciphered on the few 
humble yet mutilated stones within the brief area, 
may be curious to the reader. On a fragment of 
that which once marked the grave of the great 
sachem, and white man’s friend, are the following 
eulogistick lines :— 


* For beauty, wit, and sterling sense, 
For courage bold and eloquence— 

For temper mild, and things wawegan,* 
He was the glory of Mohegan.” 


‘The stone, with this almost illegible inscription 
was long since removed from its original place, and 
is now preserved by J. Goddard, Esq. On the only 
three stones now standing, with inscriptions upon 
them, may be traced, though with much difficulty, 
the following, in Roman letters. The exact form 
and orthography, which are of the rudest and most 
| antique character, it is difficult here to preserve :—- 


“ Here lies y* body 
OF 
POMPI UNCAS, 
SON OF 


BENJAMIN AND ANN UNCAS; 


and of y* royal blood , 
WHO 
dyed May y* 1, and in 1740, 
in y* 21st year of his age.” 


“ Here lies 
SAM UNCAS, 
the second and beloved son 
of his father, 
JOHN UNCAS, 
WHO 
was the grand-son of 
UNCAS, 
Grand-Sachem of Mohegan. the darling 
of his mother; being daughter of 
said Uncas, Grand-Sachem. 
He died July, 31st, 1741, 
in the 28th year 
of his age.” 





* The etymology of the word wawegan, which is evidently of 
Indian origin, uition says was, as its use seems to imply, 


ood. This poetical eulogium is said to have been written by a 
Mr. Tracy. 
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The following are in italicks. Each inscription 
seems to have been rudely chiselled by different 
persons, both from the style and difference of spell- 
ing :— 


“In Memory 
OF 


ELIZABETH BEQNEE, 
great-grand-child of 
VNCAUS, 


Sachem of Mohegan, 
WHO 
died Det: y* 20th, A. D. 1761. 


aged 14 years.” 


“In Memory 
OF 
ELIZABETH JOYNIIB, 
the daughter of 


MOHAMET, 
great-grand-child to y° first 
VNCAUS, 


Sachem of Mohegan, who died 
July y* 5th, 1756, aged 
33 years.” 


The accompanying genealogical account of the 
royal family has been preserved, but in what manner 
we are unable tosay. It was found, however, in the 
possession of one of the oldest inhabitants, and is 
worth keeping. 


* Sassecus, Sachem of the Narragansets. 

1. Uncas, first sachem of Mohegan, the son of Sassecus. 

2. Sachem Venech, son of Uncas by Sassecus’s daughter. 
The first son of Venech was shot for murder in the lifetime of 
his father, who left a son Mohamet, alias Yeamcuen, who died 
in England, being then with Capt. Mason. 

3. Sachem Cesar, second son of Venech. 

4. Sachem Major Ben Uncas. 

5. Sachem Ben, the second son of Major Ben Uncas. 

6. Sack .n Ben Uncas, third son of Ben, second.” 


There are several other particulars, respecting 
marriages and intermarriages, which we have not 
room to notice. ‘The sixth and last chief is descri- 
bed as a splendid fellow, every way worthy of his 
ancestors. There was evidently much, and very 
praiseworthy, attention paid to the royal family by 
the whites of those times, in thus preserving these 
particulars, and in erecting memorials to their 
memory; but why the chiefs themselves have not 
been thus honoured—the first Uncas excepted—does 
not appear; though they may have received this 
distinction, and the stones have since been lost. 
The pretty grove of trees, under which are now to 
be recognised about twenty graves, together with 
the associations there called up, and the scenery 
round about, make a visit to the spot a subject of 
romantick yet melancholy reminiscence. 

As I slowly retraced my steps from the ancient 
fortification I have described, I called to mind 
the remark of one who-—after nineteen years’ con- 
stant intercourse with the Indian tribes of the west, | 
as an officer of the United States’ government— 
affirmed that he never heard of a sanguinary con- 
test with the aborigines, which was not first provoked 


by the abuses of the whites.* There have been 
stratagems and frauds practised upon the Seminoles, 
and the Cherokees, which, if they could be traced 
out, would awake in the bosom of every thinking, 
right-minded white man, deep sympathetick emo- 
tions. ‘There is not a nation nor a people on earth, 
who have endured the abuses of the American In- 
dian. The “poor African,” about whom there is a 
prodigious uproar, and with whose alleged mistreat- 
ment the press is teeming, has never suffered the 
long and heartfelt wrongs of the aborigines. And 
yet, with as much difference between the two races 
as between any people in the world, we pour out 
lamentations for the one, and bind the free and noble 
in spirit, without compunction. 

As an American, bozn where raged the fiercest 
struggles against oppression, and rocked in the cradle 
of liberty, my heart melts within me, when I think 
of the injustice and treachery which have been 
practised upon the original owners of our glorious 
domain—of the fetters which freemen have riveted 
upon limbs hitherto untrammelled, and tender to the 
touch of shame and degradation. We have much 
to answer for, in our treatment of the aborigines. 
The horrours of battles which fraud and injustice, 
born of cupidity, have provoked,may for atime 
hide the truth from the publick eye. But history 
will avenge the wronged ; and repentance will come 
when it is too late. When every vestige of the 
race has departed—when the arts of speculators and 
the arts of war shall have accomplished their work 
—then may come untimely regrets, and unavailing 
sympathies—the cant of political affectation, or the 
misplaced sensibility of the pseudo philanthropist. 
May real contrition, and timely sorrow for the past, 


avert our fears for the future ’ Knickerbocker. 





MISCELLANY. 


(ee 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


Mr. Abraham Hahn, while engaged with his work- 
hands in excavating a mill-race, about three fourths 
of a mile east of Bucyrus, Ohio, at the distance of 
from seven to five feet below the surface of the 
ground, discovered the skeleton of a mastodon, in a 
reclined position. 

The place where 1t was found, is very near the 
dividing ridge between the northern and southern 
waters of the state, in a wet spongy soil. ‘The 
bones were in a fine state of preservation. 

The upper jaw and scull bones are perfect in all 
their parts, as formed by nature. The under jaw 
was aceidently divided in removing it from the earth. 

This is the only instance in which the scull of 
the mastodon has been found in a state of preserva- 
tion ; and it furnishes the only specimen from which 
correct ideas can be obtained respecting that massive 
and singularly shaped organ. 

Some idea may be formed of the rank this mon- 
ster held among the beasts of the forest, when 
clothed with skin and flesh, and nerved with life, 
from the following dimensions of some portions of 
it, which have been rescued from oblivion :— 





_- 


* Col. M‘Kenney, late Superntendant of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 
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1HE SCULL AND UPPER JAW. 


Weight, 160 pounds. 
Horizontal length 39 inches. 
Length following curvature of scull 6" 
Breadth across the eyes a. 
Do. at back of head -_. 
Vertical height a... 

| Height occipital bone eS. 

; Diameter of both nostrils bh.;. % 


i ‘ 
BPSK nce - 


Diameter of measuring the otherway 5 ‘“ 


Diameter of tusk-sockets a 
Depth do do 26: * 
Diameter of eye-sockets oy. 


Crawford (O.) Republican. 





A BEAULIFUL TRIBUTE. 


Tue remains of the venerable CoarLes THomson 
having ‘been removed by his nephew from a private 
burying-ground in Lower Merion, where they have 
lain unhonoured for fourteen years, to the beautiful 
cemetery at Laurel Hill, a monument of granite was 
erected over them last week, a litile below the 
highest summit of the grounds, and near a remarka- 
ble point of rock. 

The monument will bear the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

This Monument 
Covers the Remains of the 
Honourable 
CHARLES THOMSON, 
‘The first and long 
The Confidential Secretary of the 
Continental Congress, 
And the 
Enlightened Benefactor of his Country 
In its day of peril and need : 
Born, November, 1739, 
Died, August 16, 1824, 
Full of honour and of years. 


Asa Patriot, 
His memorial and just honours 
Are inscribed on the pages 
Of his Country’s history. 


Asa Christian, 
His piety was sincere and enduring. 
His Biblical learning was profound, 
As is shown by his translation of the Septuagint. 


As a Man, 
He was honoured, Loved and Wept. 
Erected 
To the memory of an honoured 
Uncle and Benefactor, 
By his Nephew, 
John Thomson, of Delaware. 
Hic jacet, 
Homo Veritatis et Gratie. 
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including the base, is twenty-one feet, and the entire 
weight of stone above five tuns. | 

Its size, material, and severe simplicitv. together 
with its rural situation on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, render it peculiarly suitable to commemorate 
such a character as that of Charles ‘thomson. He 
was active when the claims of his country demanded 
his attention, and retired to the shades of private 
life as soon as those duties were fulfilled. He dif- 
fered somewhat from many of the politicians of a 
later era in being a man of deep and heartfelt re- 
ligion and piety. His bible was his book of books, 
and very many of his years were spent on his origi- 
nal translation of the New Testament ; his version 
is held in high esteem by biblical scholars. 

Identified as his name was with every principal 
event of the Revolution, it is a matter for publick 
congratulation that his name and deeds are inscribed 
on a suitable tablet, and in a situation where it will 
be permanently conspicuous. Would that all the 
great and good men of that day were similarly and 
suitably remembered. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Ir has been tauntingly observed that our national 
literature is newspapers: there may be some ground 
for the remark: the newspaper press is endeared to 
the feelings of Americans by the strongest consider- 
ations of patriotism. Franklin, the apostle of liber- 
ty, more than a century ago, while in the humble 
occupation of a journeyman-printer, at Boston, wrote 
and published animadversions on the legislative en- 
actments of Great Britain relative io the colonies, 
which, though they appeared in the unassuming col- 
umns of a weekly paper, awakened the attention of 
British statesmen. ‘The free strictures on the ad- 
minstration of Governour Crosby and his council, 
printed in the Weekly Journal of the city of New 
York, by John Peter Zenger, roused the energies 
of a whole people ; and, to use the language of the 
late Gouverneur Morris, adopted in a conversation 
with the writer of this article, “ the trial of Zenger 
in 1735, was the germe of American freedom—the 
morning-star of that liberty, which subsequently 
revolutionized America.” The “ Common Sense” 
of Paine first appeared in the columns of a newspa- 
per, during the days of peril “ that tried men’s souls :” 
and the philosophical exposition and defence of the 
constitution and the union, which Hamilton, Jay, 
and Madison, published, under the title of the Fed 
eralist, was first submitted to the people through the 
pages of a gazette. ‘The literary capabilities evin 
ced in this species of periodical writing, is honour 
able to the city of New York. J. W. Francis. 





SPORTS OF CHILDHOOD. 


I PLEAD that she may not be punished as a romp, 
if she keenly enjoy those active sports which city 
gentility proscribes. [ plead that in the ambition te 
make her accomplished, do not chain her to the piano, 
till the spinal column, which should consolidate the 


The style of this monument will attract general | frame, starts aside like a broken reed—nor bow het 
admiration. It is in the formof Cleopatra’s needle, | over her book, till the vital energy, which ought to 
the shaft reduced from the original height of sixty-| pervade the whole frame, mounts into the brain, and 


Mrs. Sigourney. 


four feet to sixteen, or one fourth; the whole height, | kindles the death-fever 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Incidents of Travel, in Greece, Turkey, Russia and Poland, 
By the Author of Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, 
and the Holy Land, 2 vols. New York: Harper & Broruers. 

We have here two interesting volumes from an author with 
whom our readers are already acquainted by the extracts we 
have made in former numbers, from his first publication. The 
present work is nowise inferiour to the first either in interest or 
style; on the whole it is perhaps rather an improvement on it 
in the latter particular, and from the beginning to the end the 
interest never ceases. His preface gives the best idea of the 
book that can be given in a few words, and is as follows :— 

“The author has been induced by his publishers to put forth 
his ‘ Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland.’ 
In point of time they precede his tour in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, 
and the Holy Land. The countries which form the subject of 
the following pages perhaps do not, in themselves, possess the 
same interest with those in his first work; but the author has 
reason to believe that part of his route, particularly from the 
Black Sea to the Baltick, through the interiour of Russia, and 
from St. Petersburgh through the interiour of Poland to Warsaw 
and Cracow, is comparatively new to most of his countrymen. 
As in his first work, his object has been to present a picture of 
the everyday scenes which occur to the traveller in the coun- 
tries referred to, rather than any detailed description of the coun- 
tries themselves.” 





Narrative of the Adventures of Arthur Gordon. Pym, of Nan- 
tucket. New York: Harper & Brortuens. 

Commend us to Arthur Gordon Pym! He is a genius; and 
his adventures rare and wonderful. If the reader would like to 
take a voyage of discovery, or go on an exploring expedition to 
the south pole he has only to take up Arthur Gordon Pym’s nar- 
rative and if he is not led off to the pole scientifically, he will at 
least find himself, when he gets there, in a situation where sci- 
ence is no longer useful or necessary, and ready and willing to 
admit that Arthur Gordon Pym’s adventures have been infinite- 
ly more astonishing than any before recorded. 





Burton: or the Sieges, By the Author of “The Southwest,” 
* Lafitte,” &c. in 2 vols. 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brotn- 
gers; 1838. 

It is well known to every reader that the hero of this new 
novel of Professor Ingraham, is the celebrated Aaron Burr—and 
that this same Aaron Burr was notorious for his intrigues both in 
politicks and in love from the days of his youth toextreme old age. 
The author has added nothing to his reputation as an author, by 
publishing Burton. He has evidently depended entirely upon 
the well-known intriguing character of his hero, for interest, 
and has not equalled himself in his former publications. 





Yankee Notions. A medley, By Timo. Titterwell. With 
Illustrations by D. C. Johnson, Boston: Oris, Broapers & 
Co., 1838. 

In his preface the author gives his reasons for publishing as 


follows:— 
“J have written this book for many reasons, every one of 


which you may be sure of, in five minutes’ guessing. As to the 
character of it, I may as well inform the reader at the very out- 
set, that it is not designed to be popular, or consonant to the 
reigning taste of our reading and writing community. Most of 
the books now written among us, exhort people to wear long 
faces, save their money, cramp their souls, starve their bodies, 
besot their intellects, and be most dismally wise in all sorts of 
cool, calculating ways. Now the reader will find nothing of 
this in the following work; therefore his best way will be to 
throw it aside at once, in case he expects me to follow in the 
track of our great American authors. I frankly confess that I 
lack both the ambition and the ability to imitate the profound 


of ‘Kitty Spriggins,’ and the moral sublimity of ‘My Mother's 
Pewter Porringer.’ 

“No, gentle reader, I hold with old King Solomon, that if there 
be a time to weep, there is also a time to laugh; and in my 
opinion this is the very time. I shall do my best to make you 
merry ; laugh therefore while you may. ‘The worst thing for a 
man’s health is melancholy, but a good joke helps digestion and 
promotes longevity. A good joke like a good sherris sack, hath 
a twofold operation. It ascends me into the brain; dries me 
there all the foolish and dull and crudy vapours which environ 
it; makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, 
delectable shapes, which acting slyly and sympathetically upon 
the corners of the mouth, produce hearty, jovial, honest laugh- 
ter. The other property of your excellent joke is, the warming 
of the blood, which before, cold and settled, left the face long, 
the heart lumpish, the looks dumpish, and the whole inward 
and outward man most dismally frumpish ;—all which are the 
badge of pusillanimity, cynical sourness, and pseudo-sapient 
self-conceit. But the joke warms it, and makes it course from 
the inwards to the parts extreme, molify the heart, tickle the 
tibs, expand the pericardium, inspirit the lungs, light up the 
bosom, clear the csophagus, lubricate the tongue, inspire the 
brain, sublimate the cerebellum, titillate the scull-bone, vivify 
the spinal marrow and quicken the whole nervous system: so 
that man being jolly, becometh perforce, generous, forgiving, 
liberal, communicative, frank, inquisitive, sympathetick, humane 
and pious: and doeth noble deeds without end. And thus good- 
ness, mercy, munificence, publick spirit, patriotism, and the 
whole host of social virtues and Christian charities come of 
joking. If I had a thousand sons, the first human principle I 
would teach them, should be to forswear doleful aumps and 
addict themselves to fun.” 





Woman as she should be, By Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Also, 
Woman in her Social and Domestic Character, By Mrs. John 
Sanford, 1 vol. 12mo. Boston: Oris, Proaprrs, & Co. 1638. 

For the last ten years the press has teemed with books writ- 
ten for the especial edification and improvement of the gentler 
sex. There has been of course much useful instruction, and an 
infinite deal of twattle in most of the works published on this 
subject, and it requires no litile judgment and discrimination to 
separate the chaff from the wheat. The most adinirable work 
of this kind, and one which deserves to find its way into the 
boudoir of every young lady in America is Mrs. Sigourney’s Let- 
ters to young Ladies, a work which covers the whole ground of 
female education, and one which will, we trust, ever hold the 
highest place in the affections of our fair country women. 

Woman as she should be abounds in good sense and good ad- 
vice, and recommends itself to the good opinion of the ladies in 
that it maintains “that the right cultivation and truest excel- 
lence of the female character lie at a muc!: higher point than 
has been generally supposed.” 

The circulation of books of this character cannot fail to do 
good and we regard it as a good evidence of human improve- 
ment that they are so well patronised. 





The Science of Geology. We have published, in a small 
school-book form, the articles published in this magazine under 
the above head. It is believed to contain as much useful infor- 
mation on geology as is usually found in school-books on that 
subject, published at one dollar. 

We publish it at twelve and a half cents, with a deduction to 
teachers and those who buy to sell again. 

3+ Teachers or any other individuals interested may have 
copies of the work to examine by calling or sending to our 
office. 





Book of Poetry for Schools compiled from American Authors. 
Stereotype edition, Boston: Or:s, !eroapers & Co. 1838 

One of the best selections of Americ:n poetry we have ever 
geen, and one that must be higi:., uppreciated in schoyls and 


vhilosophy of ‘Moral Hydrostaticks,’ the sentimental beauties | caademies. 
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SKETCH OF BRANT. 


(From the Review of Stone’s Life of Brant.) 


up this nest of the disaffected, General Schuyler was 
detached by the Continental Congress, with a force 
of three thousand militia. The Indians along the 
Mohawk seemed disposed to interfere with the sum- 
mary ousting of their friends; but Col. Guy John- 
son, with Brant, and their other principal leaders, 
being absent in Canada, they did not venture upon 
doing more than remonstrate with General Schuyler, 
who, after persuading them that his objects were en- 
tirely “ peaceable,” advanced upon Johnstown, and 
called upon the baronet to break up his band of re- 
tainers, surrender his arms, and give eight hostages 
for the good behaviour of the tenantry. Among the 
terms of surrender the following reads very quaintly 
at this day :— 

































Joserpu Brant or ‘THAYENDANEGEA, as he de- 
lighted to write himself, was born in the year 1742, 
a full-blooded Mohawk of the Wolf tribe. Being 
the son of a chieftain, he commenced his career as 
a watriour at an early age, and when a lad of thir- 
teen, was present with his elder brothers at the 
memorable battle of Lake George, when Baron 
Dieskau fell mortally wounded. Some years after 
this, when Sir William Johnson, having lost his first 
wife, took Brant’s sister, ‘Miss Molly,’ under his 
protection, as is mentioned in the interesting me- 
moir of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, the baron, in patroni- 
sing the other members of the family, sent Joseph 
to the missionary school of Doctor Wheelock, in 
Connecticut ; upon returning from which, at the ex- 

iration of two or three years, Sir William assigned 
Fim a share of his duties in the extensive Indian 
agency which he conducted. We find Brant next 
in the field, in the campaign of the English, with 
Pontiac, the celebrated ‘Tawaw or Ottawa chief of 
Michigan, who at one time so nearly annihilated the 
British power in the Northwest. In this war, (ac- 
cording to the narrative of President Wheelock, pub- 
lished in 1767!) “he behaved so like the Christian 
and the soldier, as to give him great esteem.” In 
the former character, we find him soon after the 
close of this campaign, aiding an Episcopal cler- 
gyman in translating the Book of Common Prayer 
in the Mohawk language, and regularly receiv- 
ed the communion-in the church. Upon the death 
of Sir William Johnson, who was succeeded in 
his title and estate by his son John, (the celebra- 
ted British partisan of the revolution,) and in his su- 
perintendency of the Indian department by his son- 
in-law, Col. Guy Johnson, Brant was advanced to 
the important post of secretary of the superintendent ; 
thus imbodying in his own person the influence of 
an Indian chief, and the actual conduct of the affairs 
of the agency of the confederate Six Nations, and 
their allies. 

The talents of Brant in this capacity, seem to have 
been of great use to his principal, in his difficult task 
of keeping the Indians loyal to the British crown 
when the revolution broke out a few years after- 
ward. Upon the first popular commotion, Gu 
Johnson, who at an early day embroiled himself 
with his neighbours, by crtline with a band of 
armed retainers into an assemblage of the people, 
retired with his secretary from his seat of Guy Park, 
on the Mohawk, to Oswego, where he convened the 
grand council of the Six Nations, and commenced 
that tampering with their neutrality, which ultimate- 
ly led all of the Cantons, except the Oneidas, to take 
up arms for the crown. From hence the superin- 
tendent crossed to Canada, with Brant and other 
leading chieftains, whose loyalty was further con- 
firmed by an interview with Sir Guy Carleton, af- 
terward Lord Dorchester. 

Sir John Johnson had, in the meantime, fortified 
the baronial hall at Johnstown with swivels, and 
raised a band among his tenantry, consisting chiefly of 
Catholick Scotch highlanders ; which force, amount- 
ing to some five hundred armed retainers, enabled him 
to set the country people at defiance, and insult the 
magistrates of the county with impupity. To break 


respect for Sir John, and from a regard to his rank, 
consents that Sir John shall retain for his own use, 
a complete set of armour, and as much powder as 
may be sufficient for domestick purposes.” 


The parley lasted for several days, Johnson evi- 
dently wishing to gain time ; but was at last brought 
to a summary conclusion by Schuyler’s sending 
Colonel Duer, and two other gentlemen, with his 
ultimatum, and enclosing a passport for Lady John- 
son,-desiring her instantly to leave the hall. In 
the last copy of terms, we find the following brief 
reply to one of the stipulations of Johnson :-— 


“General Schuyler never refused a gentleman 
his sidearms,” 


The parley commenced on the sixteenth of the 
month, and on the twentieth General Schuyler para- 
ded his troops ; and the Highlanders having marched 
out and grounded their arms, “ were dismissed, with 
an exhortation to remain peaceable, and with an as- 
surance of protection if they did so.” 

Sir John, however, did not observe the compact 
of neutrality nor the obligations of his parole. He 
soon after fled to Canada under the escort of a par- 
ty of Mohawks, was immediately commissioned a 
colonel in the British service, and from the loyalists 
of ‘Tryon county, raised a command of two battal- 
ions, being that desperate band of tories afterward 
so well krowu in the revolutionary warfare of New 
York, as “ Johnson’s Greens ;” whose colours) were 
adoyted by Brant, and with whom he fought side by 
side upon the bloody field of Oriskany. 

Brant, in the meantime, had sailed for England in 
company with Captain ‘Tice, a British officer; where 
we find him most oddly placed as the intimate 
friend of James Boswell, and the Earl of Warwick. 
He sat for his portrait to Romney for the Earl; 
and “ Bozzy” appears to have subsequently corre- 
sponded with him. His loyalty being strengthened 
by an interview with George the Third, at which he 
presented himself in full Indian costume, Brant re- 
embarked again for America, where he was privately 
landed somewhere in the neighbourhood ef New 
York, whence he performed a very hazardous jour- 
ney to Canada ; having, of course, to steal |his way 
through a hostile population until he could hide him- 
self in the forests beyond Albany. “ He had taken 
the precaution, however, ia England, to provide ev- 
idence of the identity of his body in case of disaster, 
or of his fall in any of the battles he anticipated, by 
procuring a gold finger-ring with his name engraved 


“Secondly. General Schuyler, out of personal: 
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thereon at full length.” 
retouching his native shores, Brant, now a regular 
commissioned captain in the British service, had an 
opportunity of taking up the hatchet in earnest. He 
led a force of six iundred Indians in the affair of the 
Cedars, and in this, his first field against the patriot 
forces, exhibited that humanity after victory, which 
repeatedly distinguished him afterward. The late 
Colonel M‘Kinstry, of Livingston’s Manor, whose 
intimacy continued with the chief until the decease 
of the latter, was réscued by him from torture and 
death, when wounded and a prisoner in the hands of 
the Indians. 


This was in 1776, and on the following year we 
find Brant, after collecting a large body of Indians 
at Oguaga, ascending the Susquehannah with about 
eighty followers of Unadilla, where he requested an 
interview with the clergyman of the place, and offi- 
cers of militia in the neighbourhood, stating that the 
object of his visit was to procure provisions for his 
people, and that if they were not at once supplied, 
his Indians would take them by force. Advantage 
was taken of the interview to sound the chief as to 
his future intentions, but he refused to commit him- 
self in his replies. ‘‘ The Mohawks,” he said, 
“were as free as the air they breathed, and were de- 
termined to remain so,” 


Being supplied with provisions by the country 
people, the forces of Brant continued to increase so 
rapidly, that the minds of the people were kept in 
a state of feverish excitement and ceaseless uncer- 
tainty :-— 

* Thus, on the 10th of June, Colonel Harper wrote 
urgently to General Herkimer fora supply of ammu- 
nition, in the expectation of an immediate hostile 
eruption of Brant into the valley of the Schoharie 
kill. On the 13th, the Cherry Valley committee 
wrote to the general a still more alarming letter.— 
Brant, according to this statement, in connection 
with some of the loyalists of Unadilla, had marked 
a path directly through the forest to Esopus, by 
which route the tories of Ulster and Orange counties 
were to join his forces at Oghkwaga; at which 
place the chief had vaunted that he would not fear 
thé"approach of three thousand men. On the other 
hand, Major Fonda wrote, on the 19th of June, that 
an embassy of chiefs and sachems of the Cayuga 
and Seneca nations, having repaired to Oghkwaga 
to remonstrate with Thayendanegea against farther 
hostilities, the latter had determined to listen to their 
councils, and withdraw into the Cayuga country.— 
In pursuance of this policy, it was added, on what 
was esteemed good authority, that the Mohawk 
chief had: released a prisoner with his own hands, 
telling the captors that they had acted wrong.” 


Swch was the uncertain condition of things when 
the expedition under consideration was commenced, 
Brant and Herkimer had been near neighbours and 
personal friends before the troubles came on, and it 
is possible the general still cherished a belief that he 
might ye detach the dusky warriour from the cause 
he had embraced, but nevertheless might not be 
disinclined to relinquish. - Perhaps he designed 
nothing more than to drive him from his equivocal 
position. Perhaps, also, should opportunity be pre- 
ented, it was his intention to seize his person.— 


“<s% suppositions: as they may, it will be 
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Within a few weeks after! seen that there was at least ene moment in which 


he contemplated a more decisive course. 

“It was a full week after the arrival of General 
Herkimer at Unadilla, before Captain Brant made 
his appearance. He came to the neighbourhood of 
the general’s encampment, accompanied by five hun- 
dred warriours. Having halted, he despatched a 
runner to General Herkimer, with a message, desi- 
ring to be informed of the object of his visit. Gene- 
ral Herkimer replied, that he had merely come to 
see and converse with his brother, Captain Brant. 
The quickwitted messenger inquired if all those 
men wished to talk to his chief too. However, be 
said he would carry his talk back to his chief, but 
he charged him that he must not cross the field up- 
on the margin of which they were standing, and 
departed. But an arrangement was sdon made, 
through the agency of messengers, by which a 
meeting was effected. The scene exhibited at this 
interview, as related by those who were present at 
it, was novel and impesing. ‘The hostile parties 
were now encamped within the distance of two 
miles from each other. About midway between 
their encampments, a temporary shed was erected, 
sufficiently extensive to allow some two hundred 
persons to be seated. By mutual stipulation, their 
arms were to be left in their respective encamp- 
ments. Soon after the adjustment of the prelimina- 
ries and the completion of the fixtures abovemen- 
tioned, the chief of the Mohawks himself appeared: 
in the edge of the distant forest, and approached the 
place designated, already in the occupation of Her- 
kimer somevzhat warily, accompanied by Captain 
Bull, (a tory,) William Johnson, (son of Sir Wil- 
liam, by Brant’s sister Mary,) a subordinate chief of 
the Mohawks, an Indian woman, and also by about 
forty warriours. After some little parleying, a cir- 
cle was formed by General Herkimer, into which. 
Brant and the general entered, together with: the 
other Indian chief, and two of Herkimer’s officers. 
After the interchange of a few remarks, the chieftain, 
keeping an eagle-eye upon his visiter, inquired the 
reason why he had been thus honoured. General 
Herkimer replied as he had done to the avant- 
courier, that he had come to see liim on a friend! 
visit. ‘“‘ And all these have come on a friendly visit 
too?” replied the chief; “all want io see the poor 
Indians; it is very kind,” he added, with a sarcas-. 
tick curl of the lip. General Herkimer expressed a 
desire to go forward to the village, but the chief 
told him he was quite near enough, and that he 
must not proceed any farther. 

“The general next endeavoured to enter into con- 
versation with the Mohawk touching the difficulties 
with England, in order to ascertain his feelings and 
intentions. The conference now became earnest 
and animated, although the chief at first gave Her~ 
kimer evasive and oracular answers. ‘lo a question,. 
however, put to him directly, he finally replied that 
‘the Indians were in concert with the king, as their 
fathers had been; that the king’s belts were yet . 
lodged with them, and they could not violate their 
pledge ; that General. Herkimer and his followers. 
had joined the Boston people against their sover- 
eign; that although the Boston people were reso- 
lute, yet the king would humble them ; that General. 
Schnyler was very smart on the Indians.at the tre: 
of Getman Flats, but at the same time was not ald 
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to afford the smallest article of clothing ; and finally, 
that the Indians had formerly made war on the 
white people when they were all united; and as 
they were now divided the Indians were not fright- 
ened.” 

“ Colonel Cox, who was in the suite of General 
Herkimer, then made a few remarks, the substance 
of which was, that if such was the fixed determina- 
tion of the Indians, nothing further need be said.— 
But his manner, or some of the expressions uttered 
by the colonel, which have not been preserved, gave 
offence to the chief. He was exceedingly irritated ; 
and by a signal to the warriours attending him ata 
short distance, they ran back to their encampment, 
and soon afterward appeared again with their rifles, 
several of which were discharged, while the shrill 
warwhoop rang through the forest ; meantime, how- 
ever, by explanation or otherwise, the chief was 
soothed, and his warriours were kept at a proper 
distance, although the demand of General Herkimer 
for the surrender of sundry tories was peremptorily 
refused. ‘lhe conference ended by an agreement 
between the parties to meet again at wine o’clock the 
following morning. General Herkimer and his 
forces, forbidden to advance any farther, encamped 
as before. 

“The next morning, General Herkimer called 
one of his most trusty men aside, Joseph Waggoner 
by name, for the purpose of communicaiing to him, 
in confidence, a matter of great importance, respect- 
ing which the most profound secrecy was enjoined. 
He then informed Waggoner that he had selected 
him and three others to perform a high and impor- 
tant duty, requiring promptness, courage and decis- 
ion. His design, the general said, was to take the 
lives of Brant and his three attendants, on the re- 
newal of their visit the next morning. For this pur- 
pose, he should rely upon Waggoner and his three 
associates, on the arrivalof the ehief and his friends 
within the circle as on the preceding day, each to 
select his man, and, at a@ concerted signal, sheot 
them down upon the spot. ‘There is something so 
revolting—se rank and foul—in this project of med- 
itated treaehery, that it is difficult to reconcile it with 
the known character of General Herkimer. “And 

et it is given on the written authority of Waggoner 
himself, whose character was equally respectable. 
‘The patriotick veteran, in devising such a scheme, 
had probably reasoned himself into the belief that 
the intended victims were only Indians, and that in 
the emergency of the country, # would be justifiable 
to do. evil that good might come. It was, however, 
a most reprehensible scheme. * * * Indian that he 
was, there is ne known act of perfidy chargeable 
tpon Brant; and he had met Herkuner on his own 
invitation. A betrayal of his cenfidence, under 
those circumstances, would have brought a stain up- 
on the character of the provincials which all the 
waters of the Mohawk could not have washed away. 

“Fortunately, however, the design was not carrt- 
ed into execution. Whether the wary chieftain en- 
tertained any suspicions of foul play, is not known. 
But, certain it is, that his precaution and his bearing, 
when he arrived at Herkimer’s quarters, were suc 
as to frustrate the purpose. As he entered the cir- 
cle, attended as before, he drew himself up with 
dignity, and addressed General Herkimer as fol- 
lows :—‘I have five hundred warriours with me, 















armed and ready for battle. You are in my power, 
but as we have been friends and neighbours, I will 
not take the advantage of you.’ Suying which at a 
signal, a host of armed warriours darted forth from 
the contiguous forest, all painted and ready for the 
onslaught, as the well-known warwhoop but too 
clearly proclnimed. ‘The chief continued the dis- 
course by advising the general to go back to his own 
home—thanked him for his civilwy in coming thus 
far to see him, and told hn that perhaps he might 
one day return the compliment. Meantime, he said, 
he would go back to his village, and for the present, 
the general might rest assured that no hostilities 
should be commuted by the Indians. He then re- 
quested that the Rev. Mr. Stuart, the English mis- 
sionary at-Fort Hunter, might be permitted to retire 
into Canada, as also the wife of Colonel Butler. 
To these requests General Herkimer assented, al- 


though the latter was not complied with. He then 
presented the Indians with ten or a dozen heads of 
cattle, which they fell upon and slaughtered incon- 


tinently, Brant himself turned” proudly away, and 


buried himself in the forest; while General Her- 
kimer struck his tents, and retraced his steps to the 


valley of the Mohawk. 


“ Thus terminated this most singular conferenee. 


‘It was early in July and the morning was remarka- 
bly elear and beautiful. But the eeho of the war- 


whoop had scarcely died away before the heavens 


became black, and a violent storm obliged each par- 
ty to seek the nearest shelter. Men less supersti- 
tious than many of the unlettered yeomen, who, 
leaning upon their arms, were witnesses of the 


events of this day, could not fail in aftertimes to 


look back upon the tempest, if not as an omen, at 
least as an emblem of those bloody massacres with 


which these Indians and their associates afterward 


visited the inhabitants of this unfortunate frontier’ 


“ This was the last conference held with the hos- 


tile Mohawks. ‘Their chief very soon afterward 
drew off his warriours from the Susquehannah, and 


united them to the forces of Sir John Johnson and 
Colonel John Butler, who were concentrating the 
tories and refugees at Oswego.”— Vol. J. pp. 182-186. 


Tt is impossible in the few columns we can de- 
vote to any one article, even to give a sketch of so 


eventful a life as that of Brant. ‘The two large oe- 


tavo volumes of Cob. Stone are alone sufficient for 
that purpose ;.and to them we must refer those who 
feel ain interest in the history of the events connected 
with the Wars. with the Six Nations, and the border 
warfare generally of the Empire state. It is truly 
gratifying to see the interest which the publick gen- 
erally take in the publication of such works as 
this and Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, Bancroft’s 


: History of the United States, and Sparks’ Biographies; 


large editions of all of which have been seld and 
the cry is stilb for more. 
We trust these authors will continue to devote 


‘their time and talents to the production of works 


like these. They will form alasting monument of 
other days, which after generations will duly appre- 


ciate. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


GOAT.—(Capra.) 


A Genus of ruminant mammalia, agreeing with the 
rest of the order in their general structure, but dif- 
fering in so many particulars, and corresponding so 
well with each other in the majority of these, as to 
form a very distinct as well as a highly interesting 
family. Of all animals which are reared im a state 
of domestication, goats are the most picturesque in 
their appearance, the most lively in their manners, 
and the most hardy in their constitutions. Of all 
four-footed animals which have hard hoofs, they are 
the surest footed ; and this agrees with their native 
localities. ‘They are the inhabitants of the rocks, 
the tenants of the mountain-top, and the precipice, 
browsing on that vegetation which is inaccessible to 
any other race of ruminant mammalia. In this re- 
spect some of the antelopes approach nearly to them, 
as for instance the chamois, or rock antelope of the 
Alps ; but fleet as that animal is, and great as is its 
power of endurance, it is by no means equak to the 
mountain goats. Jt is probably on aceount of the 
vigorous constitution of those animals and their con- 
sequent power of enduring the utmost severity of the 
elements, that the ancients chose Capricorn, or the 
goat, to represent that sign of the zodiack which the 
sun occupies during the greatest depth and utmost 
severity of the northern winter. 

Goats, in one or other of the species, are found in 
almost every region of the world; and they are very 
obedient to climate in many of their appearances ; 
but wherever they are found they are a lively, brave, 
and healthy race. ‘Their skins are remarkable for 
the firmness of the texture, and the strength with 
which the hair adheres to them. Generally that 
hair is long and shaggy, but fine in its gloss, and re- 
markable for preserving that gloss for a long time 
after the death of the animal. In some peculiar 
climates this hair is longer and of finer staple, as in 
the goat of Angola, which country by the way is re- 
markable for the length and beauty ef the hair in 
some other of its mammalia, In some other coun- 
tries again, as for instance on the northern slopes of 
the Himalaya mountains, there are goats which are 
furnished with two sorts of hair, one of which is rough 
and bristly, calculated for throwing off the heavy 
snows which fall upon their upland pastures during 
the winter ; and another which is shorter, of finer 
staple, and superiour perhaps to the covering of any 
animal for the purposes of domestick economy. ‘The 
animals which are thus provided are the Cashmere 
goats, or rather the goats which furnish the materials 
of the splendid shawls known by the name of Cash- 

mere ; for the goats themselves are rarely met with 
on the south side of the summits, and will not live in 
the valleys or plains of the lower and warmer parts 
of India. ‘The wool of those goats, which forms, as 
it were, their inner clothing, is not near so fine in 
the staple as the wool of many of the sheep; but 
there is a durability, and also a faculty of fixing per- 
manent dies upon it, both of which render it of great 
value in an economical point of view. And it may 
be said with trath that there is no tissue woverr of 
any sort of material whieh lasts’ so long, preserves 
its colour so well, or is so difficult to be soiled, as a 
genuine shawl made of the hair of the cashmere | 
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goat. On this account these articles are esteemed 
the most valuable productions of the oriental loom ; 
and as such they are favourite presents among per- 
sons of distinction in that country, the favourite 
abode of pontp and luxury ; and theugh in point of 
beauty and design, and firmness of texture, many 
productions of the looms of Europe are superiour, yet 
in durability the very best of them fall short of the 
genuine productions of India, if made of the unmixed 
covering of the shawl goat of the Himalaya. 

Goats, in all the varieties of their species, are un- 
derstood to be remarkably healthy and wholesome 
animals. Among their native rocks they browse 
upon vegetables much too hard for almost any other 
of the ruminant animals ; and it is understood that 
scarcely any plant, be it what it may, is deleterious 
toa goat. It is also said that they are not only 
proof against the poison of reptiles, but that they feed 
with impunity upon those possessing the most deadly 
venom. ‘This last is not very clearly made out, 
though it is by no means unlikely ; because there 
are proverbs respecting it in some languages. Thus, 
for instance, in the Highlands of Scothand, there is 
an old proverbial expression for gratuitons malignity, 
which states that it is “like the goat eating the ser- 
pent.” As goats are more vigorous in their motions, 
and probably more energetick in their whole charac- 
ter than probably any other ruminant animals, the 
flesh of the full-grown ones, especially the males, is 
more tough, and it has a peculiar favour which many 
persons do not relish. Its colour is remarkable for 
depth, indicating that there is more blood in a goat 
than in almost any other animal; and it is remark- 
able as a physiological fact, that this general distri- 
bution of blood and consequent redness of appear- 
ance in the muscles of animals, is always in propor- 
tion to the degree of energy with which those 
muscles are exerted, or capable of being exerted. 
When prepared as hams the flesh of male-goats, 
though exceedingly hard and peculiar in its flavour, 
is much relished by some persons ; and in any one 
who wishes to “ make a day” in climbing the rocks 
of a goat’s country, there are few pocket companions 
more worthy of being recommended than some slices 
near the knuckle end of a goat’s ham. At first, indeed, 
they look more like slices of flint stones, or rather 
of mountain jasper, than of anything else, and they 
require some vigour in mastication. But, notwith- 
standing this, and notwithstanding their saltness and 
peculiar flavour, it is astonishing how those slices 
of goat’s ham stimulate the salivary glands, moisten 
the parched throat, and allay thirst when one is 
breasting a steep mountain under the ardour of a 
mid-day sun. 

The flesh of female-goats when in proper condi- 
tion is tolerably good; that of young kids forms a 
delicious and withal a savoury stew; and when 
goats are kept for the purposes of domestick economy, 
and the males are mutilated as is done with oxen 
and sheep, they get very fat, and their flesh is de- 
scribed as being excellent. ‘The milk of goats is 
reckoned superiour in many respects to that of any 
other animal. It contains less oil, and on this ac- 
count it sits lighter upon the stomach. Hence con- 
sumptive people are not unfrequently recommended 
to go to the goat-feeding districts, as a dernier resort 
against that most direful of human maladies. With 
them, however, it is the whey after cheese or curds 
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have been made, and not the entire milk, which is 
recommended ; and even then it is probable that the 
fine air of the goat-country exerts as salutary an in- 
fluence as the supposed medicine ; but whether this 
be, or be not the case, is not much worthy of inquiry ; 
because if valuable life can be saved (and as con- 
sumption is a disease of the young, the life ef con- 
sumptive patients is always valuable,) any circum- 
stance that may bring them to the pure air of those 
cliffy regions, which goats inhabit, is always worthy 
of being cherished. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that the remains of 
the goat, and also those of the sheep, have not been 
found in any of the aecumulations of fossil animals; 
though, with the exception of Australia, which is 
very peculiar in its zoology, goats are found native 
in all the more extensive countries of the world. In 
all regions they inhabit the most wild and inaccessi- 
ble places ; and yet they seem to have a stronger 
attachment to the human race than almost any other 
animals; they are playful and familiar; and it is 
highly probable that the goat was among the first 
animals that man employed in a domestick state. An 
instance of this is mentioned by a very accurate 
naturalist, relative to the wild goats of the Alps; he 
and his party landed on a wild and romantick spot on 
the bank of the lake of Thun, where those animals 
are numerous, and left comparatively in a state of 
nature ; but he and his companions had no sooner 
landed than these wild goats came bleating about 
them with their kids, and even entered the boat, and 
resisted being driven from it. They did this too 
evidently from mere attachment to the travellers, be- 
cause the pasture was rich, and the said travellers 
had nothing in the shape of food wherewithal to 
tempt them. 

The introduction of the goat and the ram into the 
zodiack by the very earliest astronomers, shows that 
the people who first cultivated the science of the 
heavens were familiar with these animals; and in- 
deed there is reason to suppose that the human race, 
from very nearly the dawn of their history, domesti- 
cated and found advantage in those animals. ‘The 
account given of the deluge in the book of Genesis, 
is too scanty for supplying any adequate materials 
for natural history ; but it is recorded that the ark 
rested on the tops of the mountains. We have also 
evidence in Britain, and almost in every country, 
that the mountain-tops were the habitations of men 
before they took possession of the plains ; and that 
in those early times the plains were covered with 
thick forests, inundated with water,.or so full of bogs 
and quagmires, as not tobe fit for human abodes. In 
many places, both of England and of Scotland, we 
have evidence of early inhabiting and cultivation 
upon heights which are now bleak and wasted ; and 
even the roads and stations of the Romans, though 
they must be referred to a comparatively recent 
period of history, are usually found upon the high 
grounds. In America, too, when this country was 
first discovered by Europeans, the most civilized 
races of the natives were found upon the mountains; 
and generally speaking, when we look at the whole 
earth, we find that, with the exception of the lines 
of the shores, and the banks of the larger rivers, the 
people inhabited the mountains, while the low 
grounds were abandoned to tangled forests and wild 
mimals, 
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This circumstance naturally connects itself with 


the goat and the sheep as mountaineers, and renders 
it probable that both of these were domesticated at 
an earlier period than the ox, which, inhabiting. lower 
down, may not have been brought under the domin- 
ion of man until the pastoral life had been partially 
changed for the agricultural. 
that these animals make an important figure in the 
mythologies of many ancient nations. 
is a symbolical personification of the productive en- 
ergies of nature, was furnished with the attributes 
of a goat; in like manner the Lybian Jupiter was 
furnished with the horns of a ram. 
which was equally the breastplate or shield of Jupi- 
ter and of Minerva, was originally nothing but a 
goat’s-skin ; and by the fable of those two divinities, 
the goat was thus connected with supreme power 


Accordingly we find 
Pan, which 


The Agis, 


and supreme wisdem, which shows the estimation 


in which the eharacter of the animal was held. 


Under the Jewish rituals the goat was an important 
animal, and used as the appropriate symbol of atone- 
ment in the splendid rites ordained by the Supreme 
Lawgiver himself. 

The skin of the goat appears to have been early 
used as an article of clothing; and the first cloth, or 
rather felt, which was made by the northern nations, 
appears to have been chiefly formed of the hair of 
this animal, mixed with shorter fur, matted together, 
and stiffened with the gum of trees, so as to be proof 
not only against the weather, but in a great nteasure 
against the weapons of their enemies. ‘This species 
of garment is very frequently alluded te by the an- 
cient poets and historians. 

The war tunicks of the Cimbri, which, in their 
wars with Marius, are represented as being such 
strong defences, were of this material ; and the Ro- 
man auxiliaries had winter dresses of the same, in 
Britain, and all the other colder provinces of the 
empire. Even when weaving from spun thread took 
the place of the more ancient matting, it is highly 
probable that the long hair of the goat was used in 
preference to the shorter wool of the sheep. We 
have further evidence of the early domestication of 
the goat, in the fact that all Celtick tribes, which are 


justly regarded as the most ancient races of many 


parts of Europe, bred and cultivated goats long before 
the introduction of sheep. In the Highlands of 
Scotland and in Wales, the goat was the original 
domestick animal; and in both countries there are 
many districts called by the name of Gower, which 
is Celtick for goat, and many families have the same 
surname, whereas no name of the sheep is used ex- 


modern. Ail these circumstances render the history 
of the goat a highly interesting one ; but it is long, 
and the details are hardly fitted for a work like the 
present, though a volume of great interest might be 
written on the domestick history of the goat. 

Goats as a genus are distinguished from antelopes 
by the bony nucleus, or core of the horns, being, in 
part at least, cellular, and the cells communicating 
with the frontal sinuses of the cranium. ‘he horns 
are more or less angular, or ridged, with transverse 
knots and wrinkles. ‘Their usual position is upward 
and backward ; they are found on both sexes; but 
on the female they are much smaller in size, and 
more smooth in their surfaces than in the males. 
The line of the forehead is a little convex ~ the eye 


cept in cases where the use of it is comparatively - 
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is very lively and expressive ; the iris being gen-| erally follow in their track. They are bold, impu 
erally brown or yellowish, and the pupil large and}dent, and exceedingly capricious ; always on the 
oblong, as in other grazing animals. There are no/alert, and remarkably observant of every object 
sinuses or openings under the orbits of the eyes, as| around them ; and if that which they see is novel or 
there are in most of the deer and antelopes, neither | dangerous, they instamtly put themselves in an atti 
is there any muzzle, the naked part being confined} tude of attack. ‘They are among the most sure- 
to a small space between the nostrils: the ears are | footed of animals, and can pass along ledges of rocks 
narrow and rather rounded at the tips; the tail is} of very narrow dimensions, upon the brink of the 
short, usually naked on the under side, and frequently | mest frightful precipices. If two of them meet in 
carried erect. In almost all the species the males | any such situation as that now noticed, where there 
have a long beard ; and even in such as have the/ is no room for either of them to turn, the ene crouches 
body covered with comparatively short hair, the hair} down and allows the other to leap over it, after 
on the throat and dewlap is long. ‘The hair of goats | which it rises again, and, both pursue their journey 
is not coarse, but it is very strong, smooth, and| with perfect safety. Bingley mentions a case of 
straight in the staple ; and in almost all the species | two goats meeting on the Torus, or projecting round 
there is a fine woolly down among the roots of the; moulding of the ramparts at the citadel of Plymouth 
longer hair. This. down, where it is in considera-| where the footing was very narrow, and the rampart 
ble quantity, is of great value in the arts; and indeed | overhanging the sea; but the one contrived tw crouch 
the whole covering of the goat is remarkable for its| down, and allow the ether to leap over it so that 
durability. The legs of goats are much stouter in| both pursued their dangerous journey in perfect 
proportion than those of the antelopes. ‘They are | safety, and in the presence of numerous spectators. 
furnished with a callous appendage at the joint, and} All their senses are very keen; they see to a 
he hoofs are high and solid. The females have | great distance, and notice everything around them; 
Lwo mamme forming an udder in the groia ; they go| and their sense of smelling, though themselves smell 
five months with young; the female is capzble of | strongly, is very acute. In feeding they are very 
propagating at seven months old; and. the birthi| indiscriminate ; and many plants which are not only 
usually consists of two kids, which are perhaps the| shunned by other ruminating animals, but act as 
most sportive of all young animale. The male dves| poison to them, are not only eaten with impunity but 
not come to perfect maturity until the expiring of a| relished by goats. There have been instances in 
year; and then a single male is sufficient for a flock | which tame goats have chewed tobacco ; and in the 
of a hundred females. At five or six, the male is| wild state they eat the most bitter and narcotick 
reckoned old ; but the full life of the goat may be} plants, such as euphorbium, hemlock, henbane, and 
estimated at about fifteen years. At all times, but; even digitalis, without suffering any injury. Few 
more especially during the rutting season, he-goats| plants are more disrelished by cattle than the com- 
emit a peculiar smell, to which the name of /irtine| mon ragweed, and therefore the pastures on those 
has been given, from the word hircus, a he-goat. Inj lands in upland and humid situations, are very much 
the rutting season the males follow the habit of all| infested by it; but goats clear it off, if allowed to 
gregarious animals, in battling keenly with each) browse the plants before they come into flower. 
other for the possession of the females ; and though | There are many of the composite which are the pests 
their mode of conducting those battles of gallantry | of our pastures, and which are, generally speaking, 
is-very different from that either of bulls or of rasms;} biennials, making roots the one year, and bearing 
it is still very characteristick as well as picturesque. | flowers the next, which might probably be cleared 
Bulls attempt to gore and toss each other with their) off, by pasturing wih goats at proper times. ‘The 
horns ; and rams, retreating to a considerable dis-| alternation with each other of animals, one set of 
tance from each other, return with so much acquired | which can eat the plants that are disliked by another, 
velocity, as sometimes mutually to fracture the sculls| is an important point in the economy of our grazing 
of each other, and when they miss their aim, they | districts, though it dees not appear to have received 
tumble and sometimes break their legs ; goats, on| that attention to which # is entitled. Indeed, those 
the other hand, rise up in their combats, and throw | who devote their attention to the rearing of domestick 
their whole weight in a curious eblique motion, | animals for profitable purposes, in general so confine 
which is very effective, so much so, indeed, that aj themselves, both in theery and practice, 10 one 
goat is more shunned by dogs and other carnivorous | species, that they neglect all others, and thereby 
animals than the larger ruminantia, It gives #s! seriously iujure, and sometimes actually ruin the 
stroke very suddenly, and as it generally delivers its} pasture grounds. it will be readily understood, that 
whole weight with great impetus against the ribs of) if a pasture land abounds in a ptant which is disliked 
the enemy, its attack is equally severe and difficult) by any kind of grazing animal, that plant will be 
to be guarded against. left, while those upon which the animal feeds are 
The tendency of the whole race is to climb to as| eaten up; and by this means the plant which is in 
high situations as they can. In a state of nature the| jurious to the pasture will seed and multiply, and in 
whole of them inhabit the tops of the mountains,| time overrun the ground, and choke and extirpate 
probabiy nearer the line of perpetual snow than any | those other plamts which are accounted more valua- 
other mammalia of equal size. In a domestick state | ble. There és not the least doubt that in this way 








they also seek cliffy places, from which they do not) many of the upland districts of the British islands 
descend unless for the purpose of drinking; and, have been converted from grass land to heath, and 
where goats are kept they add nota little to the pice | thereafter fullowed the hatural progress from heath 
turesque effect of mountain scenery. When mixed, to peat, in consequence of having been grazed by 
with sheep on the same pastures, they invariably | black cattle only. In those distticts where sheep- 


take the lead, and their more timid companions gen-| grazing has been introduced, which, in the north at 
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The Rock Goat. 


least, is a much more recent species of grazing, the | tions in which they take them, are superiour to those 
quantity of heath has diminished ; though in the) of any other animals. If there is the least hold for 
more steep and wild places the sheep tracks have | their feet, so that they can get a point of rest for an 
opened the surface to the rains, so that entire mount- | instant, and thereby acquire an impetus, they will 


ain sides have been swept down to the naked rock, |ascend a perpendicular wall or precipice fifteen feet 


and ruined by the debris and rubbish the meadows | in height ; and it is astonishing how little hold will 
at their bases. 


In situations where there is also aj sustain them, and how speedily they will renew 
sprinkling of goats, it does not appear, at least so far| their leaps. It is generally said, and the saying is 
as our observation has gone, that either of these con- | probable, that when they do lose their balance, and 
sequences takes place, at least anything like so fall from the precipices, they contrive to fall upon 
speedily ; hence the admixture of cattle, sheep, and | their horns, in the same manner as a cat alights on 
goats, and the judicious adaptation of the numbers of | its feet, and that they thus can tumble from a height 
each to the natures of the pastures, is a point well | of fifty or even a hundred feet without sustaining the 
worthy the utmostfattention of those who are pro-| slightest injury. ‘Those which are found in the 
prietors of our mountainous districts, or otherwise | more elevated and rocky mountains, are represented 
take an interest in it. If the habits and feeding of | las being able to ascend a considerable way between 
useful animals, and the nature of soils and climates, | | the perpendicular sides of a ravine. How they do 
and the progressive history of their vegetation were | | this, and contrive to bound from side to side of the 
a little more studied, it would be all the better for | chasm, is not easily explained upon any principle 
the country ; for there is no doubt that this species | of common animal mechanicks ; but it has been so 
of ignorance does more real injury than is generally frequently stated by authors whose descriptions are 
believed. 8 | generally to be credited, that it cannot well be denied. 
If plantations are an object, as they always are | How far the elasticity of the horns may aid them in 
near the sea, for the sake of the bark and charcoal | this singular species of ascent, is not a matter that 
which can be afforded by judicious coppice cultiva-| has been determined, or one which is easy to deter- 
tion, goats cannot be introduced without occasioning | mine ; but still the goat does ascend by leaping 
mischief, in consequence of the proneness which | | against one of the opposing faces of the ‘rock, and 
they have to bark the trees in winter, and gnaw the alighting on the opposite face; so that the whole of 
buds and twigs in the spring. |the motion bears some analogy to an oblique billiard 
All the species of wild goats, which are not in-| ball striking alternately on opposite cushions of a 
deed very numerous, are remarkable for their ac-| | table, though the horns strike the one side and the 
tivity among their native rocks; and though in for-] feet the other. How these act so as to give an up- 
ward running they are not probably equal to many | ward motion to the animal is a point not easily de+ 


of the antelopes, their single bounds, and the situa-| termined ; but it is oue which is w orthy of study. 
Vow. VI.—21 
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The boldness, dexterity, and hardihood of the] The male of the common partridge, when full 
goat among rocks, render the wild goat one of the | grown and in good condition, weighs about fifteen or 
most hazardous species of game for the mountain | sixteen ounces, and the female about two ounces 
hunters. They are exceedingly vigilant ; and when less ; the length of the entire bird thirteen inches, 
alarmed or rendered suspicious, they can escape up-| breadth twenty ; the eyes are hazel; the bill in the 
ward, and they are said sometimes to throw them-| young is brown, in the old bluish white ; the legs 
selves down upon the hunters, and tumble them) also are yellowish when young, and, as they in- 
upon the rocks, in which case the hunter is dashed | crease in age, turn to a dark bluish white. ‘The 
to pieces, while the mountain goat falls on its horns, | age of partridges is discovered by the bill and legs ; 
and escapes unhurt. and another method is, from the appearance of the 

Goats utter various sounds according to their age, | last feather of the wing, which is pointed after the 
and the feeling with which they are impressed at the | first moult, but in the following year is quite round. 
time. The kids or young ones bleat, and their bleat-| The general colour of the plumage is brown ash, 
ing, though sharp, is not unpleasant. When the|elegantly mixed with black, and each feather is 
older ones are alarmed, they utter a peculiar sort of | streaked down the middle with buff-colour ; the chin, 
whistle ; and their general sound when preparing to| cheeks, and forehead, are tawny, and palest in the 
repel danger is an indescribable sort of spluttering.| females. Under each eye there is a spot, with 
In those wild places the females are strongly at-| small warty excrescences, and above and behind the 
tached to their young ones ; and a she-goat of the| eye, toward the ear, is a naked skin of a bright 
mountain-tops can defend her kids from the wolf | scarlet, which is not very conspicuous, except in 
and the eagle with equal success. old birds ; the legs of the male are furnished with a 
blunt spur or knob behind, and the breast with a 
crescent of a deep chestnut colour, which takes place 
PARTRIDGE.—(Perdix.) the beginning of October; this mark the female 

wants, and her feathers are in general not so distinct 

Tne characters of this genus are, the bill short,}and bright. It is said the partridge, if unmolested, 
stout, compressed, and naked at the base ; the upper | lives from fifteen to seventeen years; others dispute 
mandible arched, convex, and much curved toward | this computation, and maintain that they live seven 
the tip; the nostrils at the base of the bill lateral, | years, and give over laying in the sixth, and are at 
and half covered by an arched membrane ; the three | their full vigour when two years old. Partridges 
front toes united by membranes as far as the first| pair about the third week in February, and some- 
articulation ; the tail, consisting of fourteen or eigh- | times after being paired, if the weather be extremely 
teen feathers, is short, rounded at the extremity, and | severe, they all gather together, and again form the 
drooping downward ; and the wings are also short,| covey. ‘Chey begin to lay about six weeks after be- 
rounded, and hollow. Partridges are stationary in | ing paired. According to Ray there are one third 
some countries, and shift their abodes with the sea-| more male than female partridges hatched ; and it is 
sons in others. They are very numerous in warm | well known the old cocks will drive the young cocks 
and temperate regions of the globe, living in pairs, | off the ground, and afterward frequently fight until 
and steady in their family attachments. The great- | they kill each other. In this respect partridges 
est number reside in the fields and in open tracts of | differ from pheasants ; they will have a certain range 
country, with the exception of some, which prefer | to themselves, whilst pheasants will hatch and live 
the outskirts of woods in the neighbourhood of water. | quietly with their broods close together. When too 
Their food consists of grain, seeds, bulbous plants, | many birds are left, these contentions are sure to 
insects, and worms. They run more frequently than | happen; and the consequence is a scanty produce, 
fly, get up from the ground with some difficulty, and | for the female is so pursued, that she drops her eggs 
make a whirring noise when on the wing. ‘They | in various places, forming no nest, and perhaps never 
have numerous broods generally ; and the young, as ‘laying two eggs in the same spot. ‘I'he amorous 
soon as they are hatched, run about—indeed, they | nature of partridges has given rise to very strange 
may be often seen running with a portion of the | accounts; we are unprepared to controvert, and less 
shell adhering to their bodies. ‘The species and | inclined to investigate, this peculiar propensity as- 
varieties of partridges are very numerous, so that | cribed to them. ‘The female lays her eggs on the 
we can afford room to notice only a few of the leading | ground, scraping together a few bents and decayed 
ones. \leaves, which are strewed roughly in the hollow 

The partridges of the eastern continent admit of | made by an ox or horse’s foot. This nest is formed 
subdivision into two sections :—the true partridges,| upon hedge-banks, in corn or grass, but more par- 
which have the bill and tail short, and no produced ticularly in clover fields; and the number of eggs 
spurs on the tarsi; and the francolins, which have ‘laid are from fifteen to twenty-five, of a greenish- 
the bill and tail produced, and spurs on the tarsi.! gray colour: the number of eggs is much reduced 


The former are strictly monogamous, and fight few | when the bird is either very young or very old, and 


battles of more gallantry, though they fight stoutly also when the first eggs have been destroyed and a 
for their pastures; but the second are very pugna-| second hatch produced. ‘There have, however, been 
cious in some of the species. As a whole race they | instances of amazing fecundity in the partridge. On 
inhabit warmer latitudes than the true partridges. la farm occupied by Mr. Pratt, near Ferling, England, 
We shall notice them in order, and first the true!in the year 1793, a partridge-nest was found in a 
partridges. Besides these there is a third division, | fallow field with thirty-three eggs; twenty-three of 
the Colins, or partridge of North America, which | the eggs were hatched, and the birds went off ; four 
are perchers, having the bill short and stout, and | more had live birds in them: the number of the eggs 
some of them are migratory. was ascertained before hatching, to decide a bet laid 
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by a person who refused to credit so unusual a pro- 
duction ; the female covered all the eggs ; seven of 
which in the centre were piled in a curious manner. 

Upon Sion-hall farm, in Essex, belonging to Colo- 
nel Hawke, in 1788, the following extraordinary in- 
cident of a partridge depositing her eggs, was known 
to many persons :—This bird chose the top of an oak 
pollard to make her nest; and this tree, too, had one 
end of the bars of a stile, where there was a fvot- 
path, fastened into it; and by the passengers going 
over the stile, before she sat close, she was disturbed 
and first discovered. ‘The farmer, whose name was 
Bell, apprized us of the circumstance, which he 
laughed at, as being the report of his workmen, and 
saying that it was only a wood-pigeon they had mis- 
taken for a partridge. But Master Bell, who had 
killed some hundreds of partridges, so positively af- 
firmed his having beheld the bird upon the nest on 
the tree, and also, at another time, having told the 
eggs to the number of sixteen, that he was persuad- 
ed to ride to the spot, where the partridge was seen 
sitting. Inafew days she hatched the sixteen eggs, 
and her brood scrambling down the short and rough 
boughs which grew out all around from the trunk of 
the tree, reached the ground in safety. The female 
sits three weeks, and during that period undergoes 
a considerable moult, for the feathers of the belly 
drop: the great hatch is about the first ten days in 
June ; the earliest birds begin to fly towards the lat- 
ter end of that month. 

Partridges are not every year equally plentiful : 
in general, when the season is dry during May and 
June, the birds are numerous ; on the contrary, heavy 
and frequent rains during the time of laying and in- 
cubation, may chill or drown the eggs. If the 
weather is wet when the young first leave the shell, 
the cold benumbs the little strength they then pos- 
sess in their legs, and they die while the mother is 
leading them in search of food to sustain life. At 
this time too much drought is likewise unfavourable ; 
the ground cracks from the heat, and into these crev- 
ices they fall and inevitably perish; and this latter 
spreads a more universal destruction than the former, 
especially in clayey lands. The old partridge has 
other dangers to encounter from weasels, stoats, &c., 
crows, magpies, curs, and shepherds’ dogs ; all of 
which suck the eggs, not to mention the shepherds 
and farmers themselves, who, in some countries, 
very kindly destroy them. It is not, under all these 
disadvantages, an unfair calculation to suppose that 
one half of the broods in any one year are never 
reared. When the eggs are destroyed in any of the 
above ways, the partridges frequently lay again, and 
the produce of these second hatchings constitute 
those small birds that are not perfectly feathered in 
the tail until the beginning of October, and always 
continue a puny, sickly race, that seldom outlive the 
rigours of the winter. ‘The affection for its young, 
which the partridge shows, is peculiarly strong and 
lively ; by her mate she is greatly aided in the care 
of rearing them; together they lead them out, call, 
and point out to them their proper food, and assist 
them in finding it, by scratching the ground with 
their feet: they frequently sit close to each other, 
covering the young with their wings like the hen; 
in this situation they are not easily sprung, nor will 
-he sportsman who is attentive to the preservation 
of his game, disturb a scene so interesting; but 
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should the pointer come too near, or unfortunately 
run in upon them, there are few who are ignorant 
of the confusion which ensues. The male first gives 
the signal of alarm, by a peculiar distressful cry, 
throwing himself at the same moment more immedi- 


ately in the way of danger, in order to mislead the | 


enemy ; he flies, or rather runs along the ground, 
hanging his wings, and exhibiting every symptom 
of debility, whereby the dog is decoyed, by a too 
eager expectation of an easy prey, to run farther 
from the covey. The female flies off in a contrary 
direction, and to a greater distance, but soon after 
secretly returning, she finds her scattered brood 
closely squatted among the grass; and, hastily col- 
lecting, she leads them from the danger, before the 
dog has had time to return from his pursuit. Mr. 
Markwick says he has seen, when a kite has been 
hovering over a covey of young partridges, the old 
birds fly up at the kite, screaming, and fighting with 
all their might to preserve their brood. It is no un- 
common thing to introduce partridges’ eggs under 
the common hen; when she has set the regular 
time, if the young do not appear, the feathers are 
glued to the inner surface of the shell, from being 
exposed to too great heat from the hen. ‘To remedy 
this, dip the eggs five or six minutes in water, and 
the moisture will soak through the shell and loosen 
the feathers ; and this kind of bathing may also, per- 
haps, refresh the young bird, and give it additional 
strength to break its prison. It is said that the par- 
tridge, bred under a hen, retains through life the 
habit of calling when it hears the clucking of hens. 
The first food for the young partridges should be the 


=e 


eggs of the small ant; afterward fresh curds, mixed | 


with lettuce, chickweed, or groundsel. It will be 
sometime before they can eat grain readily. 

Even when fostered by hand, the partridge seldom 
forgets its wild origin, and, at its full growth, soon 
acquires a habit of estranging itself from the house, 
however intimately it may have been connected with 
the place and its inhabitants, in the early stages of 
its existence. ‘This species of partridge is very gen- 
erally distributed over the eastern continent, most 
abundantly in the temperate regions, though it also 
occurs in high latitudes, and, seasonably at least, in 
hot countries, such as Egypt, and the coast of Bar- 
bary. Ina bird which is so generally distributed, 
considerable varieties of colour may be expected, 
and two of these varieties have sometimes been de- 
scribed as separate species: these are the Damas- 
cus partridge, which is only about half the size of 
the common variety, pale-ash colour above, variega- 
ted with black and red, and yellowish white on the 
under side ; and the hill partridge, which is smaller 
than the common variety, and darker in the colour. 
‘These and some others can be regarded as little else 
than climatal varieties, and there are instances also 
of albinoes, or specimens nearly or altogether white. 

The Franxco.ins need not detain us jong. Their 
enlarged bills, longer tails, and spurs on the tarsi 
distinguish them from the true partridges; and 
and it is generally these birds, and not the real 
partridges, which are engaged in pitched battles 
for gambling purposes. One species at least in- 


habits the south of Europe, and indeed the name 
francolia is nothing else than the Italian francolino, 
which means “ free,” and as applied to birds, it really 
means such as are not free, at least to all the peo- 
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: fer in many of their habits, both from the partridges 


° they combine many of the habits of both. They in- 
, habit indiscriminately the open places and the woods, 
~ and sometimes parks, and at other times seek a se- 
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1. Clapperton’s Francolin—Francolinus Clappertoni ; 2. Riippell’s Frantolin —Francolinus Riippellii; 3. Erckel’s Francolin— 
Pp 
Francolinus Brekleii ; 4. Common Partridge-—-Perdiz cincrea. 


ple, but such as are prized as game, and protected 
accordingly. 

It is not, however, in the differences of structure 
to which we have alluded that the chief distinctions 
between the partridges and the francolins consist. 
The partridges are birds of the open champaigns, 
reposing at night on the ground. The francolins 
prefer the shade of woods, and pereh for the night 
in trees. They also feed more upon animal matters, 
such as mollusca and worms, and they resort more 
to marshy places, and find part at least of their food 
by searching the mud of these with their bills. ‘The 
difference in their structure accords with their habits. 
The enlarged tail enables them to rise with more 
facility than the partridges ; and the more powerful 
bill enables them to poke in the mud and mire. 
Their voices are also much louder and harsher than 
those of the partridges ; and they utter loud calls in 
the morning when they leave their perches, and in 
the evening when they return to them. But though 
they perch on trees for the night, the females nestle 
upon the ground, and rear their young very much 
after the manner of partridges, at least until they are 
so far fledged as to be able to fly to a perch. 

‘The Corns, or partridges of North America, dif- 


and the francolins of the eastern continent, or rather 


questered repose upon the ground. The nest is, ac- 
cordingly, sometimes in a bush, and sometimes in a 
tuft in the open prairie ; but it is always formed of 
the same materials, and put together in the same rude 


one brood have broken the shell, the male, at least 


withered stalks and grass. They are very prolifick, 
the eggs in a sinvle hatch being rarely fewer than 
fifteen, and often as many as five-and-twenty. When 


in some of the species, takes the rearing of them, 
while the female proceeds with another hatch. Al? 
the hatches of the season are united into one flock, 
but as the birds are sought after with much avidity, 
both by the settlers and by the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the forests, and as they have besides many ene- 
mies, their numbers are very much thinned every 
season, before the time of reproduction again comes 
round. 

These birds, many of which are recent additions 
to natural history, and of most of which the history 
is very imperfect, have been indiscriminately called 
partridges and quails. ‘They have many points of 
resemblance to both; but in strict propriety they 
belong to neither ; and thus they have been formed 
into a separate genus, under the name Ortyx. Some 
species have been mentioned as inhabiting South 
America, at least as far to the southward as Guiana, 
and the valley of the river Amazon; but there seems 
to be some little doubt on the subject. It may, how- 
ever, be true that they pass gradually from the more 
typical ones of the north to the timanous of the 
south ; but we are not yet in possession of any con- 
nected chain of data that will bear out such a con- 
clusion. 


HEATH. 


Heatu is the common name of that beautiful 
family of alpine plants called by botanists Erica. 


manner. It is compose of a few sticks, lined with | They inhabit the northern, and a few of the loftiest 
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their place being supplied by plants belonging to the 
order Epacridee. In general the heaths possess bit- 





Heath. 


hills in the south of Europe ; but their grand habitat! admiration. 





ter, astringent, and diuretick properties. 





THE BOX-TREE. 
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Box-tree. Burus Sempervirens. 


Tue box is favourably known in our gardens and 
pleasure-grounds ; and when it attains considerable 
magnitude, and flourishes in a congenial soil, the 
beauty and freshness of this evergreen claim great 
The wood is much esteemed for the 


is on the southern promontory of Africa, where thou-| even and compact nature of its texture, which ren- 


sands of acres are covered with heaths in incredi- | 
ble numbers, and with hundreds of different species, 
above six hundred of which have been described. | 

Its essential botanical characters are, calyx per- 


equal in number to the segments of the corolla, or 
twice as many, inserted at the base of the calyx of 
the corolla ; anthers two-celled, the cells hard and 
dry, separated either at the apex or base, where they 
are furnished with an appendix, and usually open- 
ing by pores ; ovary free, surrounded at the base by 
a disk or by scales; one straight style, and a single 
undivided or toothed stigma; fruit capsular, many- 
celled, with central placentas; seeds indefinite, mi- 
nute, 

The plants belonging to this order are shrubs, or 
under-shrubs, with evergreen, rigid, entire leaves 
without stipules. ‘The common heaths, or heather, 
form a considerable portion of the vegetation of large 
districts in England and Scotland. Heaths abound 
also in many parts of Europe, as well as in North 
and South America, both within and without the 
tropicks. They are not common in Northern Asia 
or India, and in Australia they are scarcely known, 


der it of singular value in the Arts, it being thus 
most fitted for wood-engraving. ‘The box belongs 
to the euphorbaceous tribe, which is characterized 


ssenti } by a fruit composed of three lesser ones combined 
sistent, inferiour, four or five cleft; corolla hypogy-) together, as one may observ 


nous, four or five cleft, withering ; stamens detinite, | other species of euphorbium. 


e in the spurge, or any 


SUPPOSED FALL OF SULPHUR. 


Captan Hurty communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences an account of a singular phenomenon 
which happened at Orlerand, in the department of 
the Basses Pyrenees. On the twenty-eighth April, 
1835, there occurred a heavy fall of snow, which 
next day was covered with a fine yellow dust, having 
all the appearance of sulphur. The only probable 
explanation which can be given of this phenomenon 
is, that the dust must have been the pollen proceeds 
ing from the blossoms of numerous pine-trees in 
the vicinity, and which flower at that season. ‘This 
pollen is of a highly inflammable nature, and might 
easily be mistsken for sulphur. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF OHIO. 
(From the July No. of the North American Review.) 


(Continued from last No.) 


I'r is a curious fact and one of many in Western 
history, that may well tend to shake our faith in the 
learned discussions as to dates and localities with 
which scholars now and then amuse the world, that 
the date of the settlement of Cincinnati is unknown, 
even though we have the testimony of the very men 
that made the settlement. Judge Symmes says, in 
one of his letters, “* On the 24th of December, 1788, 
Colonel Patterson, of Lexington, who is concerned 
with Mr. Denman in the section at the mouth of 
Licking river, sailed from Limestone,” &c. Some, 
supposing it would take about two days to make the 
voyage, have dated the being of the Queen city of 
the West from December 26th. ‘This is but guess- 
work, however; for, as the river was full of ice, it 
might have taken ten days to have gone the sixty- 
five miles from Maysville to the Licking. But, in 
the case in chancery to which we have referred, we 
have the evidence of Patterson and Ludlow, that 
they landed opposite the Licking “in the month of 
January, 1789 ;” while William M*‘Millan testifies, 
that he “was one of those who formed the settle- 
ment of Cincinnati on the 28th day of December, 
1788.” As we know of nothing more conclusive 
on the subject than these statements, we must leave 
this question in the same darkness that we find it, 
and proceed to more certain events. 

The settlers of Losantiville built a few log-huts 
and block-houses, and proceeded to lay out the 
town; though they placed their dwellings in the | 
most exposed situation, yet, says Symmes, they 
“suffered nothing from the freshet.” The judge 
spent a little time with them, and then fell down to 
North Bend, accompanied by the small army which 
had been allowed him for his protection. Here they 
built “a camp,” “ by setting two forks of saplings 
in the ground, a ridgepole across, and leaning boat- 
boards, which had been brought from Maysville, one 
end on the ground and the other against the ridge- 
pole ; enclosing one end, and leaving the other 
open fora door, where the fire was built to keep out 
the cold, which was very intense.” 

Finding his point to be so low, that the city could 
not be safely built there, unless, as he says, “ you 
raise her like Venice out of the waters,” he survey- | 
ed the grounds between the north bend of the Ohio 
and the Miami; thinking a plan might be arranged 
so as to have the advantage of both rivers still, it 
being but a mile across the isthmus. He found the 
land, however, to be too hilly and broken, and was 
forced to content himself with a small town-plat 
reaching a mile and a half along the Ohio, of which 
he offered the alternate lots to settlers, of whom 
forty came within two months, and built themselves 
“ comfortable log-cabins.” 

But his longing for a city still continued; and, 
after much consideration, he determined in favour 
of a spot twelve miles up the Miami, and within 
half an hour’s ride from North Bend ; he preferred 
this to the Ohio shore, because he thought it better 
to concentrate the trade of the Miami valley, than to 
be one of the many cities along the larger stream. 
The Miami was then considered navigable, and was 
for many years afterward navigated by keel and 


flat boats; and, in Symmes’s estimation, the coun- 
try about the river was “ superiour in point of soil, 
water, and timber, to any tract of equal dimensions 
to be found in the United States.” ‘The hope that a 
great city was to arise at this point, long continued 
to comfort the harassed mind of the projector; and 
when St. Clair informed him, that he was about to 
visit and organize the Miami purchase, Symmes 
doubted much whether a new town which he had 
laid out at South Bend, or Losantiville, would be 
best fitted for the county seat; but as the former 
was more central, thought, that, if it were made the 
county town, “it would probably take the lead of 
the present village (Losantiville) until the city can 
be made somewhat considerable.” 

But the mind of this persevering and just man, 
which had never been at ease since he first em- 
barked in the enterprise of reclaiming the wilder- 
ness, was to be still further tried. The Kentuck- 
ians, seeing that he, by his clemency, his moderation, 
and his firmness, still remained on good terms with 
the Indians, and that settlers were flocking to his 
lands, represented the boasted fertility of the soil as 
a lie, and the safety of the settlers as a delusion. 
Some even threatened to make it so, by destroying 
every Indian they could find in the Miami purchase. 
The soldiers that were with him were idle, diso- 
bliging, and burdensome. His surveyors and settlers 
were “at times put to great shifts from want of 
bread.” Continental certificates were rising, and 
his purchase was endangered by the difficulty of 
obtaining them. Many, that had bought of him on 
speculation, threw up their contracts. ‘Then came 
information, that the British were urging the Indi- 
ans to war; and his expected recruits did not come. 
Next was actual warfare, and his settlers left him 
fifty at one time. And, to complete his disquiet, 
his friends beyond the mountains wrote to him, that 
great attempts would be made to turn him from the 
bench ; that he was universally disliked, almost 
hated by the settlers, and that his eastern co-propri- 
etors were displeased by his management. 

The perils of warfare Symmes was prepared to 
meet. At the beginning he had said, “ Disasters I 
expect; if I can prevent a defeat, it is as much as 
I hope for the first year ; we may talk of treaties as 
we please ; I am certain we must fight or leave the 
ground.” And now that the day of trial was near by 
he shrunk not. ‘ What will be the issue,” he says, 
“God only knows. I shall maintain the ground as 
long as I possibly can, ill prepared as we are. I 
can but perish, as many a better man has done be- 
fore me.” 

But dislike and opposition, which his heart assu- 
red him he had not merited, he did not meet without 
suffering. While yeton his way tothe West in the 
summer of 1788, he said of his accusers, that “ the 
only revenge he wished to have against them was, 
that they might have equal success in their views, 
attended with equal calumny and censure ;” for 
which he thought he had “ pretty good security, if 
they undertook to do business for many ;” and the 
bitterness, which he then tasted, was increased 
every year that he lived. 

It was not destined, however, that this frontier 
post of the West should perish. In June, a force of 
a hundred and forty men was sent to Cincinnati ; and 
Fort Washington was commenced, upon the spot 
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since made classick by the Bazar of Mistress Trol- 
lope. In December, this band was increased to 
four hundred and forty, by the arrival of General 
Harmar, who was about to march against the Indi- 
ans of the Maumee and Wabash. At this time Lo- 
santiville contained eleven families and twenty-four 
bachelors,*beside the garrison. 

In January, 1790, the governour and judges arrived 
at that village for the purpose of organizing the 
county; which Symmes, whom “the governour 
complimented with the honour of naming” it, called 
Hamilton, after the well-known Alexander, then 
Secretary of the Treasury. At this time, also, the 
name of Losantiville was abandoned, and Symmes 
and St. Clair adopted that of Cincinnati, or, as the 
frontier wrote it, Cincinnata, ‘‘ in honour of the or- 
der of the Cincinnati, and to denote the chief place 
of their residence.” ‘The name is a good one, but 
the place ill suited for the residence of these hon- 
ourable “knights,” whose constitution could not 
even withstand the semi-aristocratick air of the ser 
coast. 

In the spring of 1799, various stations were forn- 
ed and garrisoned in the neighbourhood of Cincinnati; 
and General Harmar began to prepare for his cam- 
paign against the old Miami village at the junction 
of the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s, though he was 
not able to leave till the following September. Of 
his march, his ill success, amounting to a virtual de- 
feat, and the outburst of savage warfare that fol- 
lowed, we shall not speak, as they may be found in 
any history of those times. The return of the 
troops, mournful as it was, had its ray of comfort, 
however, for our adventurer. “It is impessible,” 
he says, “to describe the lands over which the 
army passed ; I am told that they are inviting to a 
charm.” 

But in 1791 came new troubles. It was found 
that it would be very hard, if not impossible, for 
Symmes and his comrades to pay for the million of 
acres, extending twenty miles only on the Ohio, as 
so much of it lay back from that stream that he 
could not find purchasers. And this brought him 
into conflict, in some way, with St. Clair, a self- 
willed and arbitrary man, who had, also, about this 
time, seen fit to proclaim military law in a “ part of 
the town of Cincinnati ;” an act which the judge 
thought “bordered hard on tyranny.” And when 
Symmes offered to accompany the governour in the 
expedition for which he was then preparing, his ex- 
cellency gave him an answer that led him to think 
that his presence would be rather disagreeable than 
otherwise. Next came the fear, that Congress 
might open a land-office, and, by competing with, 
ruin him; and then the panick that resulted from 
St. Clair’s defeat, on the fourth of November, 
1791. When the news of that event reached the 
settlers, they left their farms with scarce an excep- 
tion ; dismay went through the whole West; and a 
savage warfare commenced, that for two years and 
eight months nearly equalled that of 1763. These 
things were all sources of great discomfort and loss 
to Symmes, who had, amid them all, but one cause 
for joy, and that a poor and unchristian one; the 
general dislike that was brought upon his old foe, 
St. Clair, whose pride, no doubt he was very glad 
to see humbled. 


We say nothing of the particulars of that general’s | 


defeat, because they are well known. The effect 
was, as we have said, dreadful. It almost stopped 
emigration ; nor was confidence felt again until the 
decisive victory of Wayne, in August, 1794, which 
led to the treaty of Greenville in the same month 
of the year following. 

When the knowledge that peace had been made 
with the Indians became general, however, “ all 
Kentucky,” as Symmes says, “ and the back parts 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania ran mad with the ex- 
pectations of the land-oflice opening” in the West ; 
“they laugh me full in the face, when I ask them 
one dollar per acre for firstrate land, and tell me, 
they will soon have as good for thirty cents.” Even 
his North Bend settlers left him, to push their for- 
tunes in those interiour valleys, of which the soldiers 
of St. Clair and Wayne gave such descriptions. — 
The mere prospect of a treaty diminished the pepu- 
lation of this young town one half, and its comple- 
tion gave his hopes almost a death-blow. So uni- 
formly unfortunate was this founder of the most 
thriving colony of the Ohio, that warfare and peace, 
prosperity and adversity, seemed equally to injure 
his interests; and, to complete the picture, he 
was now at variance with his friend and adviser, 
Dayton. 

But we cannot follow any farther his individual for- 
tunes. No man ever seemed in a surer path to wealth, 
influence, and honour than Judge Symmes when he 
first began his western operation. He was a man 
of good sense and very general information ; just, 
kind, courageous, and persevering ; but he had still 
some faults, which, co-operating with that fatherly 
but inscrutable Providence which governs all our ex- 
ternal fortunes, thwarted his projects, destroyed his 
most promising plans, and involved him in quarrels 
and lawsuits, so that at last he died poor and neg- 
lected. 

But the cloud that is stili upon his memory will 
one day rise. It is clear that, in despite of his 
failings, he was a true and high-minded man; and 
the future historian of Ohio will feel, as he examines 
his character, that it is one upon which he may 
dwell with pride. 

From the conclusion of the treaty of Greenvilie, 
the rapid growth of the Miami valleys may be da- 
ted ; for, after that time, but one great event occur- 
red to embarrass the settlers of that region. This 
was the failure on the part of Symmes to pay for 
much of the land which he had sold. But even 
this difficulty was almost entirely removed by the 
pre-emption laws to which we have referred. The 
country lying about the junction of Mad river and 
the Miami, was one of the most valuable portions 
which were in this situation. Seventeen days after 
Wayne’s treaty, that is, upon the 20th of August, 
1795, this tract was purchased of Symmes by St. 
Clair, James Wilkinson, Jonathan Dayton, and Is- 
rael Ludlow, who, during the next month, sent sur- 
veyors to lay out their purchase ; and, in November, 
Mr. Ludlow named and surveyed the town of “Day- 
ton,” now one of the most flourishing in the state. — 
The settlement of the new town began in the follow- 
ing April. 

When it was found, however, that this purchase 
would not be included in Symmes’s patents, the 
proprietors refused to accept the benefit of the pre- 
emption law, and abandone' their contract ; whic} 
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was taken by Daniel C. Cooper, who realized a for- 
tune from. it. 

From Cincinnati and Dayton, settlers spread in 
every direction. And it was not till the country 
was pretty well filled, that the towns began to grow ; 
the population of Cincinnati increasing but two hun- 
dred persons from 1800 to 1805, while the whole 
region back received about twenty-five thousand em- 
igrants during that time. , 

The great causes of the rapid advance of the Mi- 
ami country were, its fertility, ease of access, health- 
ful character, and uncommon amount of water pow- 
er. The Muskingum and Scioto valleys were not 
so broad as those of the Miamis; and the uplands 
between these last-named streams being upon lime- 
stone, while thuse about the former are based on 
sandstone, are richer, as well as more level. But 
the superiority of the Miami country, in respect to 
water-power, was still more striking. Though as 
yet but poorly improved in proportion to its capabil- 
ities, it at this time moves a very great amount of 
machinery ; as may be seen by the following state- 
ment, which we take from a letter written to us by 
an inhabitant of Dayton, the population of which, in 
1833, was but three thousand four hundred : — 

“We have within our corporation three cotton 
factories; a carpet factory, four stories high, one 
hundred by forty feet, and now turning out one 
thousand yards of ingrain and Venetian carpeting 
weekly ; a gunbarrel manufactory, four stories 
high, which sends its work through the whole Mis- 
sissippi valley from Illinois to Houisiana; three 
large establishments for the making of machinery ; 
a large merchant flourmill; a fullingmill ; a saw- 
mill, with a lath factory, and machine for jointing, 
planing, and grooving boards ; and an establ-shment 
for sawing stone. All these works are driven by 
the water of Mad river; and we hope soor to see 
three times as much more in operation. A compa- 

ny has been formed and chartered to bring the wa- 
ter of this river from a point three miles from town, 
and throw it into the canal (Miami), above all the 
works now in use. They will be able to use all the 
water of the river at one point, with a fall of seven- 
teen feet. Mad river, above the town, affords mill- 
cites for many miles, at an average distance of about 
a mile apart.” 

This writer also says, that, nine miles above Day- 
ton on the Miami, the whole of that river may be ap- 
plied, with a fall of from thirteen to sixteen feet.— 
And, in addition to these streams, are four large 
creeks with falls; twelve locks upon the canal ; 
and several springs affording water enough for mills ; 
“in one case a single spring acts upon three suc- 
cessive wheels of twenty-five feet each.” 

With such advantages of situation and soil, the 
valleys of the Miami rivers must become thickly set- 
tled and highly cultivated. A canal alrgady con- 
nects the interiour with Cincinnati, and in Hew years, 
beyond a doubt, the whole region from that city to 
Lake Erie will be traversed by a canal and a rail- 
road ; while from Cincinnati, as a centre, will radi- 
ate, in addition to these, a most admirable M*‘Ad- 
amized turnpike-road, (now in a great measure fin- 
ished ;) a canal and railroad to Indiana ; three othe 
M‘Adam turnpikes, already constructed in part, 
two to meet the national road in Ohio, and the third 
toreach the centre of Kentucky; and that giant 
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railroad, which crossing Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
South Carolina, with branches to North Carolina 
and Georgia, is to rival the Mississippi, and make 
the West and the South one, as the West and South- 
west are already one. 

The population of the region in question, though, 
like that of all fertile countries, less generally hard- 
working than that of the more hilly tract purchased 
by the Ohio Company, is, to a very uncommon de- 
gree, industrious and sober. In the neighbourhvod 
of Dayton great numbers of Germans are settled ; 
and their steady, straight-forward, plodding habits 
exert a good influence over our more fickle and en- 
terprising countrymen. 

Some idea of the nature and amount of the pro- 
ductions of the country lying back of Cincinnati may 
be had from the following return of articles received 
at that point by the Miami canal, during the year 
ending December first, 1837 :-— 

89,000 bushels of corn, 

75,000 barrels of flour, 

22,000 “ pork, besides nearly three 
million pounds of bulk pork, and 1900 
hogsheads of ham and shoulders, 

54,000 barrels of whiskey, 

249,000 pounds of butter, (printed in the ca- 
nal report, ‘‘ kegs.”) 

The exports of Cincinnati in 1826 amounted to 
but one million of dollars; in 1836 they were com- 
puted by an accurate observer at more than six mill- 
ions. This includes, besides receipts by the canal 
and wagons, the produce in pork, lard, &c., of 
162,000 hogs, driven to Cincinnati, and there kill- 
ed; and also one hundred steam-engines, two hun- 
dred and forty cotton-gins, twenty sugar-mills, and 
a great variety of other manufactured articles of ell 
kinds ;—the results of more than fifty steam-facto- 
ries at work in and about the city. 

This same writer gives the following calculation 
of the exports of 1786 :— 


Of pork, $3,000,000 
“ flour, : 600,000 
“ whiskey, 750,000 
“ jron manufactures, 2,000,000 
* hats, books, &c. 1,350,000 
“* sundries, ‘ 400,000 

$8,100,000 


During that year, also, there were built in Cin- 
cinnati, thirty-five steamboats, costing $850,000. 

In illustration of the rapidity of the increase in 
the Miami valley, as compared with that of the Ohio 
Company’s purchase, the following facts are worthy 
In 1834, the average value of lands in 
Washington county, was, by tax anpraisement, one 


dollar twenty-three cents per acre ; in Meigs county, 
one dollar ninety-two ; in Athens county, one dollar 
sixty-three ; in Gallia county, one dollar five. These 


are in the tract bought by the Associates. Let us 
now look at Symmes’s purchase. Hamilton county, 
ten dollars per acre ; Montgomery county, four dol- 
lars fifty-three; Butler county, six dollars four; 
Warren county, five dollars eleven. 

Turning from the fortunes of the two main setile- 
ments made in Ohio before the final peace with the 
Indians, we come to the history of Gallipolis.— 
And here we must confess our extreme deficiency 
of materials. although many of the original settlers 
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are still residing in their “ city of the French.” And 
to this deficiency is added confusion, which we 
have in vain tried to do entirely away. 

In May or June, 1788, Joel Barlow left this coun- 
try for Europe, “‘ authorized to dispose of a very 
large body of land” in the West. In 1790, this gen- 
tleman distributed proposals in Paris, for the sale of 
lands, at five shillings per acre, which promised, 
says Volney, “a climate healthy and delightful; 
scarcely such a thing as frost in winter; a river 
called, by way of eminence, ‘the Beautiful,’ abound- 
ing in fish of an enormous size ; magnificent forests 
of a tree from which sugar flows, anda shrub which 
yields candles ; venison in abundance ; without fox- 
es, wolves, lions, or tigers; no taxes to pay; no 
military enrolments ; no quarters to find for soldiers. 
Purchasers became numerous, individuals and whole 
families disposed of their property; and in the 
course of 1791, some embarked at Havre, others at 
Bordeaux, Nantes, or Rochelle,” each with his title- 
deed in his pocket. Five hundred settlers, among 
whom were not a few carvers and gilders to his 
majesty, coachmakers, friseurs and peruke-ma- 
kers, and other artisans and artistes equally well 
fitted for a backwoods life, arrived in the United 
States in 1791-92; and, acting without concert, 
travelling without knowledge of the language, cus- 
toms, or roads, they at last managed to reach the 
spot designated for their residence, after expending 
nearly, or quite, the whole proceeds of their sales in 
France. 

They reached the spot designated ; but it was 
only to learn, that the persons whose title-deeds 
they held did not own one foot of land, and that they 
had parted with all their worldly goods merely to 
reach a wilderness, which they knew not how to 
cultivate, in the midst of a people of whose speech 
and ways they knew nothing, and at the very mo- 
ment when the Indians were carrying destruction to 
every white man’s hearth. Without food, without 
land, with little money, no experience, and with 
want and danger closing around them, they were in 
a position, that none but Frenchmen could be in 
without despair. 

Who brought them to this pass ? Volney says, the 
Scioto Company, which had bought of the Ohio 
Company; Mr. Hall says, in his Letters from the 
West (p. 137), a company who had obtained a grant 
































from the United States ; and, in his Statisticks of 


the West (p. 164), the Scioto company, which was 
formed from or by the Ohio Company, as a subor- 
dinate. Barlow, he says, was sent to Europe by 
the Ohio Company ; and by them the lands in ques- 
tion were conveyed to the Scioto Company. Kil- 
bourn says, “ the Scioto Land Company, which in- 
tended to buy of Congress all the tract between the 
western boundary of the Ohio Company’s purchase, 
and the Scioto, directed the French settlers to Gal- 
lipolis, supposing it to be west of the Ohio Compa- 
ny’s purchase, though it proved not to be.” ‘The 
company, he tells us, failed to make their payments, 
and the whole proposed purchase remained with 
government. 

The last we believe to be the true account. No 
other connexion existed, so far as we can learn, be- 


tween the Ohio and Scioto companies than this, that 
some persons were stockholders in both; so that 
the want of good faith, charged by most writers on 
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move or burn it. 
their aid; and while some chopped off the limbs, 
others dug, by the side of the trunk, a great grave, 
into which, with many a heave, they rolled their 
fallen enemy. 


those of whom the French bought, cannot apply in 
any degree to the Ohio Company. Nor do we 
know that there was a want of faith at all; the 
lands were believed to be what Barlow represented 
them. A contract with government was to have 
been regularly made, and funds (as we learn) were 
collected toward the payment. 
the company became bankrupt, and the funds were 
lost, how we know not. 
French were directed was supposed to be within 
the limits of the intended purchase ; and, once there, 
the company, which had failed, could do nothing for 
them. As we hold it to be good philosophy, as well 
as true charity, to choose of two sufficient causes 
that which involves the least moral guilt, we should 
ascribe that mingling of private and company con- 
cerns, which seems to have ruined the -latter, to 
want of care, and not want of honesty. 


But the treasurer of 


The spot to which the 


But, whatever doubt there may be as to the 


causes of the suffering, there can be none as to the 
sufferers. 
ruke-makers, who had followed a jack-a-lantern into 
a literally howling wilderness, found that their lives 
depended on their labour. 
ground, build their houses, and till their fields. Now 
the spot upon which they had been located by the 
Scioto company was covered, in part, with those im- 
mense buttonwood or sycamore trees, which are se 
frequent along the rivers of the West, and to re 

move which is no small undertaking even for the 
American woodman. The coachmakers were wholly 
ata loss; but at last, hoping to conquer by a coup 

de-main, they tied ropes to the branches and while 
one dozen pulled at them with might and main 

another dozen went at the trunk with axes, hatchets 

and every variety of edge-tool, and by dint of perse 

verance and cheerfulness at length overcame the 
monster ; though not without some hair-breadth es 

capes ; for, when a mighty tree, that had been hack- 
ed on all sides, fell, it required a Frenchman’s heels 
to avoid the sweep of the wide-spread branches.— 


The poor gilders, and carvers, and pe- 


They must clear the 


But when they had felled the vast vegetable, they 
were little better off than before ; for they could not 
And at last a good idea came to 


Their houses they did not build in the usual 


straggling American style, but made two rows or 
blocks of log cabins, each cabin being about sixteen 


feet square ; while at one end was a larger room, 
which was used as council-chamber and ball-room. 
In the way of cultivation they did little. The 
land was not theirs, and they had no motive to im- 
prove it; and, moreover, their coming was in the 
midst of the Indian war. Here and there a little 
vegetable garden was formed; but their main sup- 
ply of food they were forced to buy from boats on 
the river, by which means their remaining funds 
were sadly broken in upon. Five of their number 
were taken by the Indians ; food became scarce ; in 
the fall, a marsh behind the town sent up miasmata 
that produced fevers ; then winter came, and despite 
Mr. Barlow’s promise, brought frost in plenty ; and, 
by-and-by, they heard from beyond seas of the car- 
nage that was desolaling the firesides they had ieft. 
Never were men in a more mournful situation ; but 
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still, twice in the week, the whole colony came to- 
gether, and to the sound of the violin danced off hun- 
ger and care. The savage scout that had been 
lurking all day in the thicket, listened to the strange 
musick, and, hastening to his fellows, told them that 
the whites would be upon them, for he had seen 
them at their war-dance ; and the careful Connecti- 
cut man, as he guided his broad-horn in the shadow 
of the Virginia shore, wondered what mischief “ the 
red-varmint” were at next ; or, if he knew the sound 
of the fiddle, shook his head, as he thought of the 
whiskey that must have been used to produce all that 
merriment. 

But French vivacity, though it could work won- 
ders, could not pay for land. Some of the Gallipo- 
lis settlers went to Detroit, others to Kaskaskia; a 
few bought their lands of the Ohio Company, who 
treated them with great liberality; and, in 1795, 
Congress, being informed of the circumstances, 
granted to the sufferers twenty-four thousand acres 
of land opposite Little Sandy river, to which, in 
1798, twelve hundred acres more were added; 
which traet has since been known as French Grant. 

The influence of this settlement upon the state 
was Important ; but it forms a curious little episode 
in the Ohio history, and affords a strange example 
of national character. 

Marietta and Cincinnati with their outposts, and 
Gallipolis, were the only settlements made in Ohio 
before Wayne’s treaty. After that event the Scioto 
valley and the Western Reserve were rapidly peo- 
pled ; but we are unable to give any facts of value 
relating to their settlement. The tract between 
the Little Miami and Scioto rivers had been origin- 
ally reserved by Virginia for her soldiers ; but, 9s 
she allowed locations to be made without having the 
ground previously surveyed into regular portions, a 
great deal of overlapping or shingling of titles (as it 
is called in the West) has taken place; and the 
uncertainty and litigation, therefrom resulting, have 
diminished the value of a very excellent body of 
land ; the higher portions being among the best 
wheat-lands in the West. 

The fertility of the Scioto valley is proverbial_— 
For the cultivation of maize it is unsurpassed, and 
the stock-farms which border upon it are among the 
largest and best in the state. The Valley itself is 
subject to that miasma which produces intermittent 
fevers ; but this is yearly diminishing. East of the 
Scioto lies a broken country, through which, from 
the southwest to the northeast, passes the great iron 
deposite. There are several beds, and different 
kinds of ore, all of which dip toward the east. With 
the iron is associated bituminous coal: which, 
though of an ordinary quality in general, and in thin 
layers, answers for the steam-engines which are 
used at the furnaces. ‘The amount of available ore 
in the counties of Jackson, Lawrence and Scioto, it 
is estimated by the state geologist, will supply four 
hundred thousand tuns a year, for two thousand 
seven hundred years ; and these contain but a third 
or fourth of the whole deposite, though, from their 
proximity to the Ohio river, it has been little wrought 
but in them; there being in the two last-named 
counties fourteen or fifteen furnaces, producing an 
average of one thousand tuns of pig metal a year.— 
Nor can we omit the Buhrstone deposite, which, 
adjoining the iron, passes through the very midst of 
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a country that will, in time, be yellow with wheat- 
fields; and which, for milling purposes, there is 
reason to think will afford stone nearly or quite 
equal to the French, when the same skill is used ip 
selecting the blocks. 

[To be continued. ] 





THE ALHAMBRA. 
(From Slidell’s Year m Spain.) 


Tue tower of the Tribunal, under which is 
the principal entrance to the Alhambra, has an 
arched gateway, making right angles to mask the 
opening on the interiour. ‘The gate is placed at the 
second angle, so that it cannot be assailed by mis- 
siles or battering-rams from without, and could only 
be attacked from the middle of the tower, where 
the assailant would be exposed to the spears and 
missiles of the garrison, wielded in perfect security 
through the perpendicular opening overhead. ‘The 
arches that surmount the entrance, and the angles of 
the passages, are of horseshoe form, a distinctive 
character of Sarancenick architecture, being so con- 
structed that the parts of the arch corresponding to 
the ends of the horseshoe project a little beyond the 
wall which sustains them, which, while it gives 
them an air of lightness, conveys also the idea of in- 
security. Nor is this insecurity only apparent ; for I 
frequently saw brick arches of this form in Anda- 
lusia, which had lost the end bricks, forming the 
projections of the horseshoe, by which those that 
were above should have been sustained; though 
stone arches of this form are less liable to destruc- 
tion, from the greater size of the component parts. 
There are several Arabick inscriptions which sur- 
mount these different arches and follow their curves, 
and which, like those within the palace, are mostly 
in praise of the Deity, of the Prophet, or of the king 
who erected the tower. One of them is thus trans- 
lated: “The praise of God. ‘There is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet. There is no 
strength but in God.” ‘There are two objects, how- 
ever, which antiquaries have been more puzzled to 
explain; these are representations of the arm and 
closed land of a man, and of a key, sculptured 
above the arches. It is said that the Arabs borrow- 
ed the emblem of the human arm from tlie ancient 
Egyptians, among whom it was the symbol of 
strength, and therefore an appropriate ornament for 
so formidable a tower. It had, moreover, a religious 
signification among the followers of Mahomet; it 
represented the hand ef God displayed in his su- 
perintending providence, and was besides emblemat- 
ick of the principal dogmas of their creed ; for, as 
the hand has five fingers, in like manner the Mahom- 
etan religion establishes five fundamental precepts : 
to believe in God and in his prophet ; to cail upon 
God in prayer ; to succour the poor; to fast during 
the month of Ramadan; and to visit the temples of 
Mecca and Medina. In consequence of their faith 
being represented by the hand, the Saracens be- 
lieved that it formed a powerful defence against the 
arms and wiles of infidels, and therefore used it asa 
charm, though it would have been idolatry thus to 
copy the whole body ; in the form of a clenched fist 
it was believed to weaken the power of an enemy ; 
and with the thumb passed between the fingers, it 
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had the virtue of breaking a charm, and averting the 
blighting effects of the evil eye, or of being looked 
on with desire by the possessor of the fatal, though 
involuntary power of fascination. Ivory represent- 
ations of the hand in this last form were hung round 
the neck of an infant, and the throat-latch of a fa- 
vourite horse, or on the cage of a nightingale. It 
was this charm, as we have already seen, that the 
Moriscos were accused of making under their cloaks, 
when compelled to attend mass by the priests who 
counselled their expulsion, and it is still used among 
the lower classes in Spain to convey insults. ‘The 
key sculptured over the inner arch of the portal was 
likewise a mysterious symbol among the Saracens ; 
fur it indicated the power claimed by the prophet, 
and which is also successfully used by the preachers 
of other faiths, of opening and shutting the gates of 
heaven. ‘The key is, however, said to have been 
especially a favourite emblem with the Andalusians 
who first invaded Spain, and opened the door of con- 
quest to their young countrymen. ‘These and their 
descendants wore it vauntingly in their standards.— 
The entrance to the Tower of Tribunal remains un- 
changed since the days of Boabdil, with the single 
exception that we found a small chapel, under the 
invocation of the Virgin, constructed against the 
wall of the passage, and fronting the interiour of the 
Alhambra. ‘The principal ornament over the rude 
altar of this little oratory, where the devout may 
make a flying invocation as they pass, is a small oil 
painting of the Virgin, with the infant Jesus in her 
arms. It appears from the adjoining table of indul- 
gencies granted to those who worship at this shrine, 
that this is the second portrait which St. Luke took 
in person of our blessed Lady. ‘Time, which 
would have left no traces of a heathen production, 
though Apelles had been the painter, has treathed 
kindly upon this precious relick. It is a singular 
religious coincidence thus to find a chapel, where 
more than divine adoration is offered to the Virgin, 


existing in the presence of such contradictory in- | 


scriptions, and, in fact, surmounted by the motto— 
“There is no God but God!” 

Having reached the interiour of the citadel, our 
first care was to seek out the commander of the in- 
valids who had so kindly offered to be my guide to 
the antiquities of the Alhambra. We readily found 
him, snugly domesticated in the superiour story of 
that Tower of Tribunal through which we had en- 
tered, and though the place looked forbidding and 
cheerless without, there was no want of comforts 
within ; and when the old soldier, in showing us 
through his antique and characteristick habitation, 
had led us to the flat terrace that surmounts it, once 
the noisy arena of the lombard and the arquebuse, 
now the most peaceful as well as most beautiful of 
belvideres, we were again delighted with the die-| 
play of the surrounding scenery; the mountain of | 
Alhambra, the ravine of the Daro, and the snow- 
clad Sierra, are rich enough in mere picturesque 
attractions ; but the Vega is, after all, the object of 
which the eye never tires. 

The little sitting-room of the invalid had one 
window toward the south, and a second, which, in- 
stead of looking to the open air, is so covered by 
the front of the tower, that it only commands the 
portion of the gateway lying immediately below. 
We had noticed this in-entering, and thought it so 
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arranged merely as a station whence archers might 
defend the entrance without the risk of annoyance ; 
but we were now told that it was also connected 
with an oriental custom, and that in this secure situ- 
ation, like the Turkish sultans in their Sublime 
Porte, the kings of Granada were wont to hear the 
complaints of their subjects, and to administer sum- 
mary justice in person and upon the spot. Hence 
the name of the Tower of Tribunal. 

After a short repose we went to see the remains 
of the Moorish palace, passing on the way through 
the open place of arms, called now Plaza de los 
Algibes, from the immense reservoir for water which 
lies below. On the east stands the magnificent pal- 
ace of Charles V., and the other sides are flanked by 
towers and apartments of the old palace, or by the 
modern buildings which have sprung up within the 
walls ; for the Alhambra, besides its garrison of in- 
valids, has a population of a thousand souls or more, 
attracted to the spot for the enjoyment.of immuni- 
ties which are not common to Granada, and which 
frequently render it a temporary refuge to criminals 
fleeing from the city. ‘The reservoir in question oc- 
cupies subterraneously an extent nearly equal to the 
whole Plaza, to which it gives its name, and is 
kept constantly filled by an aqueduct connected 
with the Daro; thus supplying water not only to 
the Alhambra, but also to many inhabitants of the 
city, among whom itis in great repute. In the 
spring it is emptied and carefully cleansed, then re- 
filled and allowed to settle, and afterward refilled 
from time to time. ‘The great depth of the reser- 
voir maintains the water in a clear state, and of an 
equal temperature, warmer than the air in winter, 
and in summer as cool as one could desire. It is 
said to have contained sufficient water to supply the 
Granadian court, with a garrison of several thou- 
sands, for years, in the event of a siege and the ex- 
teriour communication being interrupted by the de- 
struction of the pipes. As we passed the kerb of 
this mammoth cistern we found a number of water- 
men, who had come with asses from the city, to fill 
the jars hung on each side of their animals, and 
covered with leaves freshly culled from the grove 
of the Alhambra, and which, being wet, cool the 
water by constant evaporation. These people 
live by retailing the water in the streets and places 
of Granada, where they receive an ochavo for each 
glass, furnishing, as a bonus, two sugarplums of 
anise, which are eaten before swallowing the water. 
A young waterman, whose good taste had interspers- 
ed a few rich flowers with the leaves that surround- 
ed his kegs, hastened to offer us a huge tumbler of 
pure and sparkling water, while with the other hand 
he opened the tin-box. at his girdle, that we might 
supply ourselves with sugarplums. The temptation 
was not to be resisted; and we drank long and 
freely of the best, and, to the unperverted taste of 
those who drink to supply a want of nature, most 
luxurious of beverages. 

The Moorish palace extends along the north side 
of the Alhambra, overlooking the ravine of the Daro. 
It is not easy, amid the existing ruins of the famous 
pile, to determine what was its extent and form, 
when the abode of the powerful kings of Granada.— 
Part of the ancient constructions have yielded to 
their own frailty, part have been overrun by the 
patched rookeries of the present inhabitants, and 
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patt removed to make room for the proud palace of 
the Cesar. It is believed, however, that when per- 
fect it formed an extensive quadrangle, about four 
hundred feet long and two hundred feet wide, con- 
taining five enclosed courts, the largest of which 
stood in the centre, and was one hundred and fifty 
feet in length, by eighty in breadth ; the other four 
were placed at the four angles, and were of some- 
what smaller size. The first exists at present, un- 
der the name of the court of the Myrtles, but of the 
smaller ones, the thrice-famed Court of Lions alone 
remains. Although this may have been the general 
form of the edifice, it is not likely .that its plan was 
rigorously uniform ; for in what remains it is diffi- 
cult to trace anything like unity of design. The 
period of construction is evidently various, and there 
is a bewildering connexion of apartments, courts, 
galleries, and towers, that not only baffles descrip- 
tion, but renders it difficult even for the person who 
sees it to form a clear idea of its figure. The royal 
apartments being in the towers that overlook the 
Daro, are of solid hewn stone; the rest is frailly 
built of tapias, coated externally with a rough plas- 
ter, and within with a surface of stucco, impressed 
by means of wooden moulds, with a profusion of 
elaborate figures, interwoven with inscriptions. 

The quadrangle through which we first passed 
was enclosed by a gallery, formed by the walls and 
by a range of light marble columns connected by 
arches. In the centre was a large sheet of water, 
constantly renewed by two crystal jets at the ex- 
tremities of the court, and which, running in canals 
from their overflowing basins, at length emptied 
themselves into the central reservoir, which was fill- 
ed with gold and silver fishes, while the surround- 
ing banks were formed into parterres. In the days 
of the Saracens it was dedicated to a different use; 
it served for the legal purifications prescribed by the 
Koran to the faithful who were about to assist in 
the devotions at the royal mosque, which stood ad- 
joining. 





Gate of Justice. 


Beside this court stands the Tower of Comares, 
which forms an angle of the fortress, overlooking 
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the Daro and Albaycin to the north, while the west- 
ern windows command a view of Granada and the 
Vega. This Saloon of Comares, also called of the 
Ambassadors, is the largest and most magnificent of 
the royal apartments, being about forty feet square, 
with a lofty dome-like ceiling, the apex rising to the 
height of sixty feet. The pavement is of earthen 
tiles, alternated with others of blue and white por- 
celain, symmetrically disposed. ‘The wainscot is 
lined with the same species of mosaick ; and above 
it the walls are covered with stucco, impressed by 
means of models, with a variety of regular figures, 
very exactly executed, and enclosing small medall- 
ions for inscriptions, which are entwined with gar- 
lands of leaves, fruits, and flowers. At the junction 
of the walls and ceiling is a narrew riband running 
round the whole apartment, and closely written with 
Arabick characters. Each side of the room has five 
window-places, three of which are open and two 
false, except on the side of the entrance, where all 
are closed. These windows are ornamented with 
small columns sustaining arches, which are stuccoed 
to represent leaves and flowers ; the false ones have 
long inscriptions on the interiour of the arches. The 
cornice projects far from the walls, and is most 
elaborately decorated with a variety of minute or- 
nament, fretted into the stucco. The ceiling leaves 
the cornice at half a right angle, making upward in 
four sides, corresponding to the walls of the room 
until they terminate in a cupola. The whole of 
this lofty dome is lined with wood in small pieces 
of various colours placed in regular figures, and al- 
ternated with gilt and silver; the whole forming a 
checkered mosaick, rudely representing crowns, 
stars, and crescents. ‘The roof is meant to imitate 
the splendours of the firmament; and however 
abortive the imitation, it does not want a certain 
grace. ‘The inscriptions are said to be chiefly ejac- 
ulatory expressions in praise of the Deity, much in 
use among the followers of Mahomet, as, “O God! 
to thee let perpetual praise be given! to thee thanks- 
giving for evermore! For God is our aid in every 
affliction; no creature has for excellence the attri- 
bute of mercy ; this is the prerogative of God alone. 
Glory to God!” Again, “There is no God other 
than God, the only, the absolute, the potent over the 
powerful !” There are others in praise of the build- 
ing, and of the king who ordered its erection, ‘“ Oh 
thou, who art the son of a king, and the descendant of 
many kings! it was thou who didst build and dec- 
orate this marvellous palace, which is of such sin- 
gular beauty, and in which the wondrous excellen- 
ces of thy reign are demonstrated. Yes! the king 
Nasere is the powerful and the valiant, causing 
dread to all nations! If he should place himself in 
the heavens, the stars would lose their glory!” 
There is no inscription, however, which occurs so 
frequently in the Alhambra as that of “God alone 
is the conqueror!” ‘This was the watchword of the 
Granadians, and was even stamped upon their coin. 
It originated with Muhamad Alhamar, the founder 
of the kingdom and builder of the Alhambra, who, 
being praised as the most valiant and successful of 
warriours, with the pious modesty of a brave man, 
disclaimed the honour, and, like the Templars in the 
better days of their order, placed upon his shield the 
humble motto, “ Conqueror through God !” 

This Saloon of Comares formerly displayed in its 
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walls a brilliant variety of colours, among which {and sustained toward the court by high Arabick 
red, blue, and green were the most conspicuous, | arches, standing on no fewer than one hundred and 
while the multiplied inscriptions were brought into | twenty-eight marble columns. The columns are 
a relief of gold and silver. ‘Time, neglect, and des- | about eight feet high, and as many inches in diam- 
olation, have dealt roughly with the Alhambra ; and | eter ; standing singly, or grouped at the angles.— 
the gorgeous colouring, the gold, the silver, and the ; [he walls that enclose the court and gallery are 
enamel, are now covered with whitewash, filling up | plastered in stucco, and impressed with the same 
the interstices of the fretwork, and rounding all in- | variety of ornaments and inscriptions that abound in 
to uniformity. And yet the Saloon of Comares, | the Saloon of Comares ; the pavement is of white 
with its fretted walls, its lofty roof, and numerous marble. At each end of the court ic o beautifnl pa 
windows, overlooking one of Nature’s fairest pictures, | vilion, connected with the gallery, but projecting 
cannot even now be contemplated with indifference. | within the quadrangle ; columns similar to those ot 
What then must it not have appeared to an age of | the gallery, in groups of three, sustain light horse- 
inferiour civilization, when all the splendour of con- | shoe arches, ornamented profusely witu garlands, 
trasted colouring enlivened the present monotony ; 'upon which rests a miniature dome, whose cavity is 
when those mysterious characters, which now baf-| ornamented with a fretwork of rich woods. A fount- 
fle the curiosity of the unlearned, spoke in golden | ain placed under each of these pavilions, throws a 
poetry to the beholders, and when this naked and | jet of water aloft into the obscurity of each cupola, 
solitary apartment was provided with the luxurious | whence it falls back in spray. 


conveniences of an oriental people, thronged by ob-| Between these two pavilions stands the Fountain 
sequious courtiers, and hallowed by the presence of | of - Lions, consisting of a large marble basin, ten 
royalty ! | feet in diameter, yet of a single piece, supported on 


Returning from the Saloon of Comares to the | the haunches of twelve lions, drawn up in a circle, 


principal quadrangle, we passed thence into the fa- | with their heads outward. ‘This basin is surmount- 
mous Court of Lions, which is enclosed by a gallery | ed by a smaller one, into which the water, bursting 


connected with the wall and the adjacent apartments, ' from a’ jet at its centre, falls back, thence running 
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over on every side in a continuous sheet, resembling | and well-made mountaineers, all decked in pictu- 


a glass cylinder as it descends to the lower basin, | 
where it is augmented by twelve streams spouted | 
backward from the mouths of the lions. It is said | 
that this fountain was consecrated in imitation of 
the brazen sea of Solomon, described in the book of 
Chronicles, where we read that there were twelve 
moulten oxen, “and the sea was set above upon 
them, and all their hinder parts were inward.”— 
Even the garlands sculptured round the brim are re- 
peated in the Fountain of Lions. An identity of 
design will appear nowise incredible, when we con- 
sider the number of Jews living in Granada from 
the earliest times, and the great favour which they 
enjoyed among the Saracens, from their common 
oriental origin, from the assistance they had lent at 
the time of the conquest, and from their wealth, 
learning, and refinement, so superiour to the age of 
warfare in which they lived. ‘The lions are rudely 
formed, as might be expected among a people to 
whom the imitation of animate forms was interdict- 
ed, and who in this case acted by exception. We 
may see, however, in these figures, round the Fount- 
ain of Lions, an effort on the part of the Granadi- 
ans to release themselves from an ordinance of their 
religion, which effectually checked their progress 
in the arts. The walls that encircle the court, the 
arches, and the fountains, are profusely covered 
with inscriptions, telling the beholder, in the lan- 
guage of song, the admiration this place excited 
among the poets of Granada. Some of them are 
translated as follows: ‘ Blessed is he who gave 
unto the Prince Muhamad a habitation, which for 
beauty excels all others. Oh! heir of the Naseri- 
tan blood! there is no glory equal to that of inhkerit- 
ing such power and greatness. ‘The peace of God 
be with thee for ever! causing thee to keep thy sub- 
jects in obedience, and to subdue thine enemies.— 
Dost thou not see in what confusion the waters run; 
and yet, other currents are constantly falling? It is 
like unto a lover bathed in tears, and who carefully 
conceals them from the object of her passion. 


resque costume, who had come to assist in the fes- 
tivities of Granada, and chiefly to gain indulgences 
by hearing the grand mass to be that day celebrated 
in the Metropolitan, with archiepiscopal pomp, and 
the exposition of the most precious relicks, and to 
receive pleasure from seeing the concluding bull- 
fight in the amphitheatre. ‘The moment of our visit 
was therefore most auspicious. The finest speci- 
mens of the human form mingled amid the low 
arches, the countless columns, the foliage, amd the 
water; and we could not but admit, that, though 
shorn of its gay colouring, its enameled silver, and 
gilded illuminations, the Court of the Lions was 
still a place of no ordinary attraction. 

Adjoining the Court of Lions, and standing open 
towards it, are three rooms, among the most richly 
decorated of the Alhambra. One of them is now 
called the Chamber of Justice, because romantick 
tradition points to it as the scene of the trial of Boab- 
dil’s sultana, under a false charge of infidelity with 
Abenhamet Abencerrage. Among its ornaments are 
some human figures in Eastern costume, rudely 
painted on the wall. They are too badly done to be- 
long to the period of the conquest, which was also 
the age of Raphael; and therefore must rather be 
referred to an earlier period, having probably been 
executed by some Christian captive, for their faith 
forbade the Saracens most strictly from all imita- 
tions of the human form, as idolatrous. Indeed, 
when they entered Spain as conquerors, they every- 
where destroyed the objects of art that came in their 
way, grinding into powder every statue, however 
beautiful and beyond all price, and converting it into 
cement and stucco for the building of their cities. — 
And thus it may well be, that many of the proudest 
productions of the Roman or Grecian chisel, after 
having delighted the eyes of many succeeding gen- 
erations, may now crumble undistinguished amid 
the ruins of the Alhambra. 

Another of the rooms which open upon the Court 


And, | of Lions is called the Hall of Abencerrages, and has 


perhaps, itis in reality but a crystal cloud spreading jin its centre a marble fountain, which tradition has 


itself over the lions.” 


‘There is another which fur- | connected with a melancholy tale. 


It is here, we 


nishes the beholder with a very gratuitous piece of | are told in the romances, that Boabdil, instigated by 


encouragement: ‘O thou who lookest upon these 
lions, fear not! they have not life to harm thee.” 
In addition to the three principal fountains of the 
interiour, there are twelve smaller jets in the surround- 
ing gallery, the waters of which, after falling back 
into their respective basins, run in marble canals un- 
til they meet at the central reservoir under the Fount- 
ain of the Lions. ‘The number of currents con- 
stantly running within this small area is still farther 
increased by the jets from the neighbouring apart- 
ments, which empty at the common centre, impart- 
ing to the whole scene a magical animation, while, 
to complete the attractions of the place, the whole 
vacant portion of the quadrangle is laid out as a 
flower-garden, and planted with cypresses. 

The Court of the Lions is the most pleasing 
monument left by the Saracens in Spain, to testify 
that the story of their brilliant and meteor-like dom- 
ination is ifdeed no dream of the fancy. It was on 
the feast of Corpus Christi that we’ visited it; the 
waters were all playing in honour of the day, and 
the whole quadrangle, with its adjoining apartments, 
was thronged with blue-eyed or dark peasant-girls, 


the treacherous Zegris, who had invented the tale of 
the sultana’s guilt, enticed the Abencerrages one by 
one, and, as they reached the Court of Lions, caused 
them to be decapitated, after allowing each to con- 
template a while the bloody tragedy which had been 
wrought upon his companions. ‘The hall itself and 
the neighbouring court were strewed with headless 
trunks, while the marble basin was piled high with 
the ghastly visages of those once light-hearted cava- 
liers, and the best blood of Granada filled the nar- 
row canal, and sought an outlet at the feet of the 
lions. ‘The red veins that still streak the marble 
were shown us as the traces of that ensanguined 
current, and the tender-hearted damsels from the 
mountains, who had oft wept over the plaintive ro- 
mance in which the treachery is alone recorded, 
sighed and grew tearful as they remembered how— 


‘En las Torres de Alhambra 
Sonaba gran voceria, 
Y¥ en la ciudad de Granada ¢ 
Grande llanto se hacia, 
Porque sin razon el Rey 

ss Hizo degollar un dia 
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Treinta y seis Abencerrages 
Nobles de grande valia, 

A quien Zegries y Gomeles 
Acusan de alebosia : 

Que en perder tales varones 
Es mucho lo que perdia. 
Lloraban todas las Damas 
Quantas en Granada habia 
Por las calles y ventanas 
Mucho luto parecia.” 































Nothing is more cruel than to be aroused from 
a cherished day-dream to the dull realities of waking 
existence, and it is but an ungrateful task to be called 
upon to disturb these old associations, which cling, 
like their own cobwebs, to the walls of the Alhambra ; 
for what will remain to Granada in the eye of poetry, if 
you take away its Zulemas, its Zaydes, its Zegries, 
and its Abencerrages ? Even an attempt to save the 
lives of thirty-six Abencerrages will, we fear, be re- 
ceived as anything but an act of kindness. Never- 
theless, it may be but fair to state, that all we have 
been accustomed to read in romances of the trial of 
the queen, of her defence by the four Christian cav- 
aliers, and this slaughter of the Abencerrages, is no- 
where to be met with upon the page of history.— 
These stories rest upon the authority of a work call- 
ed “The Civil Wars of Granada,” written toward 
the close. of the sixteenth century, by one Gines 
Perez de Hita, who professes to have translated it 
from an Arabick manuscript. This work, though it 
pretends to be a history, has not even the usual quan- 
tity of truth with which writers of fiction are accus- 
tomed to cast a shade of probability over their in- 
ventions. It was probably written to imbody the 
Moorish and Castilian romances, which we find 
plentifully scattered throughout the work, and which 
either grew up round the chivalry of the two nations, 
or were afterward composed, when the lapse of 
time began to leave room for the embellishments of 
fancy. 

The “Civil Wars” is not, however, without 
merit, as a mere work of fiction; it gives an incite 
into the chivalrous usages of the Saracens of Gra- 
nada, and the bull-feasts, cane-tilts, and tournaments, 
are described with vivid simplicity. It is from this 
work that the chief incidents of Florian’s beautiful 
romance have been taken; and even an identity of 
scenes and names is observable in the Gonsalve de 
Gordoue. ’ 

The sleeping and feasting apartments, and baths, 
are found in a lower story of the palace, and are 
subterranean, except on the side of the precipice — 
In the chambers are large alcoves for beds, raised 
a little above the level of the floor, and paved with 
tiles of various colours, the entrance being flanked 
by columns sustaining horseshoe arches. In the 
centre of the chambers are jets, to ¢ool the air or 
lull the senses of the sleeper. The feasting-hall 
has no windows, and was therefore doubtless light- 
ed artificially, to give effect to Asiatick luxury.— 
Near its ceiling is a gallery, where musicians re- 
mained in waiting to attune their melodies to the 
mood of those who feasted, bathed, or sought sleep, 
in the adjoining apartments. The first of the bathing- 
rooms contains small marble baths of the size in use 
among us, and which are said to have been set 
apart for children. Farther on is the principal room, 
whose destination is sufficiently shown by the niches 
without the door, similar to those of the other state 
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apartments, to receive the slippers of those who ap- 
proached the royal presence. For the Asiaticks un- 
cover the feet instead of the head, in token of defer- 
ence. ‘The baths here, two in number, are formed 
of large slabs of white marble, and are of uncom- 
mon size, being quite large enough for swimming. 
The floor is paved with marble slabs, and the walls 
are of stucco, richly impressed and illuminated, 
while the ceiling forms an arched vault of bold and 
beautiful execution. Apertures cut through it in 
the form of stars, allowed the vapour to escape, and 
admitted the only external light that reached this 
spot, destined to the exercise of a religious observ- 
ance and to luxury. As we grouped through these 
ruined apartments, reconnoitring their dark and un- 
tenanted recesses, with no other sound than that of 
our own resounding footfall, treading heedless through 
the once secret and hallowed precincts of the harem, 
it was curious and melancholy to turn, in fancy, 
from the present to the past, and conjure up the far 
different spectacle which the place must have pre- 
sented ere the evil day of Granada had arrived. 

Having seen the baths, we reascended toward the 
Queen’s Toilet, and on our way passed through 
some apartments of the time of Charles V. One of 
these stands on a small courtyard, and has a gallery 
round the interiour, which is strongly wickered with 
rods of iron. We are told that here the sultana was 
imprisoned after the accusation of the Zegries ; for 
romance has here lent another tradition to the mod- 
ern tenants of the Alhambra. It is said with more 
probability, that Queen Joanna, becoming foolish 
with grief upon the death of her husband, Philip the 
Handsome, was confined for a time in the apart- 
ments adjoining this cage, which was constructed 
for her reception. This, though disputed, receives 
some colouring of possibility from the fact that the 
apartment bears the initials of Charles V., her son, 
and from the notorious imbecility of Joanna, who 
used to spend most of her time in the company of 
her dead husband, and even carry his body with her 
on her journeys ; thereby acquiring for herself the 
surname of “ The Foolish.” The Alhambra, in its 
day of adversity, is still the prison of a maniack.— 
We saw in a lower cell of one of the towers, overlook- 
ing the precipice of the Daro, an emaciated and 
squalid wretch, sitting in the sill of a grated window, 
and gazing with haggard and vacant, yet steadfast 
eye, upon the narrow portion of the Vega thence 
visible. His hands grasped two of the window- 
bars, and his meager and bloodless face, rendered 
still more ashy by the blackness of his matted hair 
and beard, was forced between the irons, as if there 
were a Satisfaction in approaching a little nearer to 
the scenes upon which he gazed so wistfully. We 
thought at first that he was a state prisoner, of whom 
we had already seen several taking the air on the 
Tower of La Vela; but learned on inquiring that he 
was a maniack, brother to the woman who had the 
keys of this portion of the palace, 





Tue Tatutror Tres is a native of the island of 
Ceylon, in the East Indies. This tree is remarka- 
ble on account of its leaves, which are of such a 
size as to cover ten men, and keep them from the 
rain ; they are very light, and travellers carry them 
from place to place, and use them for huts. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE NATCHEZ, OR DISTRICT OF NATCHEZ, 


IN THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI; FROM 1763 tO 1798. 
BY MANN BUT" :R. 
(From the Western ! .essenger.) 

THE earliest information of roe Narcnez or Dis- 
trict OF NatcHez, (as it was differently termed,) 
is furnished by the French. ‘That spirited people, 
although behind the Spaniards and English, in the 
career of maritime discovery which so briltiantly 
marked the fifteenth centtry, soon made up for their 
backwardness. Early in the following century 
Canada was discovered, Quebec founded, and the 
great chain of northern lakes explored. In 1673, 
the party of Joliet and Marquette set off from 
Michilimackinac, and revealed to Europeans the 
noble river which gives name to the state of Missis- 
sippi.* ‘This discovery was soon followed by a suc- 
cession of enterprises under La Salle, Iberville, and 
Bienville, which extended the occupation, and some- 
times the settlements of France, along the gulf of 
Mexico, from the bay of St. Bernard’s in the West, 
to the Mobile in the East. It was not, however, 
till 1700, according to some French writers, that 
fort Rosalie was built at Natchez; others represent 
it as still later, in 1719. This ancient memorial of 
the distinguished people who first explored these 
beautiful regions in the Southwest, is said to have 
been so named by Bienville, in compliment to Ro- 
salie, Countess De Pontchartrain. An obscure 
trace of a part of this ancient fortification still sur- 
vives, to leave a faint impression of the romantick 
changes of Mississippi fortune, from the dominion 
of France, Britain, and Spain, to the beneficent and 
enterprising rule of the great Republick of North 
America. 

The governour who founded this advanced fort in 
the interiour of our continent, is said to have been 
very anxious to fix the seat of government of the 
province of Louisiana, on the mountain bluffs of 
Natchez. ‘This brilliant destiny was, however, 
overruled in favour of the more commercial, though 
in all other respects, inferiour position of New Or- 
leans. If beauty of site, lofty hills, in this general- 
ly low and flat region, fertility of soil, and salubrity 
of climate, could have overbalanced the temptations 
of wealth, Natchez would have become the seat of 
the French empire in the Southwest. As it is, Na- 
ture has lavished her choicest treasures to adorn 
and enrich this beautiful spot. A lofty bank, two 
hundred feet above the ordinary level of the river, 
commanding a view of the most majestick stream 
of Western America, which sweeps far to the right 
and lefi, presents one of the most remarkable pomts 
in this region. Here, the French, with the taste 
characteristick of that polished people, established 
the seat of their government for the district of 
Natchez. 

During the government of France, the divisions 
of the province of Louisiana, were Biloxi, Alebamos, 
Natchitoches, Yazoos, Wabash, and Natchez, with 
New Orleans: For French Louisiana extended to 
New France, or Canada. It is the district of Nat- 
chez, however, and principally while under the gov- 
ernment of British and Spaniards, that forms the 
subject of the present sketch. 





* Marquette’s Journal. Butler’s Ky. 
Vor. VI. —23 
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What the country had been under the French do- 
minion, may well be inferred from its condition 
sume years afterward, when the British received 
possession of it from France, by virtue of negociated 
tteaties at Paris in 1762 and 1763. ‘True it is, that 
the cession was nominally made to Great Britain by 
France. As it was she who surrendered to Great 
Britain “the port and river of Mobile, and every- 
thing on the left side of the Mississippi she possess- 
ed, or had a right to possess, except the island of 
New Orleans.”* “Still the virtual grantor was Spain, 
for whose benefit France alienated her province of 
Louisiana partly to Great Britain; and the residue 
to the Spanish government, as a compensation and 
exchange in its hands, for the British conquest of 
Havana.- Among the first acts of ownership exer- 
cised by Great Britain over this portion of her brill- 
iant conquests obtained from the house of Bourbon, 
in the war of 1755, was the proclamation of seventh 
October, 1763. By this instrument, the country 
embraced by Appalachicola, the gulf of Mexico, 
lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, the Mississippi 
as far north as thirty-one degrees, and a line due 
east to the Chatahooche, was erected into the gov- 
ernment of West Florida.t ‘This is the first ap- 
pearance of the geographical term, West Florida, 
which had previously formed a part of Louisiana, 
and extended to the Perdido river. These British 
limits were, however, upon a representation of the 
Board of Trade to the king, extended to the Ya- 
zoos, or Yazoo north, and the east line abovemen- 
tioned. ‘This appears in the commission issued to 
Governour Chester, second March, 1770.t By 
these official acts, the District of Natchez was, un- 
der the British government, established as a part of 
West Florida. But the country, sparsely settled, 
and surrounded by numerous tribes of Indians, pre- 
sents no brilliant picture at this period of its history. 
Loug as the country had been in the occupation of 
the French, for more than seventy-eiglit years, 
their settlements, (as they did all over the West,) 
merely dotted the country." Along the coast of the 
gulf of Mexico, up the rivers, at points remote and 
insulated, from Mobile, Biloxi, New Orleans, and 
Natchez, to Michilimackinac and Quebec, the 
French settlers composed only broken strings of 
population. Hunting, not agriculture, seems to have 
been the favourite employment of the people ; and 
too often were the sons of France seduced by the 
romantick and perilous charms of savage life, from 
pursuing the sober but slow arts which conduct na- 
tions to the proud achievements of civilization, over 
the wilderness of nature. No Europeans have, to 
such an extent, and so happily, amalgamated with 
the ngtives of America, as the French. It is the 
key to the Indian attachment which is shown to 
them above all other fureigners. ‘The earliest Indian 
alienation of the District of Natchez by treaty, that 
is known to the writer, is described in the following 
affidavit of a surveyor in the employment of the 
British government:] “The Natchez district is 
bounded to the westward by the river Mississippi, 
and extends from Lofius Cliff up the said river to 
the mouth of the Yazoo, the distance being one hun- 





* Treaty of Paris, 1763. t Hall's Law Journal, 5 vol. 405 ; al- 
so Land Law U.S. tIdem4l2. |i See Land Law U. S. vol. 2, 
Apvendix 1, p 275. 
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dred and ten miles. The said district was purchased | grown with forest trees which would have measured 
from the Choctaw nation, by the British superintend- | two and a half feet through. ‘There were likewise 


ent of Indian affairs, at a treaty held at Mobile, in 
May, 1777, and the lines as above described were 
marked and surveyed by me in 1779.” ‘This de- 
scription, it must be observed, contains no eastern 
boundary ; the cession, however, is recognised by 
the same Indians, in a treaty concluded with our 
government at Hopewell, in 1786. 

By this treaty the United States were authorized 
to retrace and mark the “old line of demarkation 
heretofore established by and between the officers 
of his Britannick majesty and the Choctaw nation, 
which ran in a parallel direction with the Mississip- 
pi and eastward thereof.” The Choctaws relin- 
quished all right and title to the same from latitude 
thirty-one degrees north, to the Yazoo. ‘This line 
is laid down upon the maps in our land-offices, as 
about twenty miles east of the Mississippi. ‘There 
are other Indian treaties of 1765, between the 
Creeks and the Choctaws with the British govern- 
ment; but they alienate lands on the seacoast, and 
do not effect the present subject. Such is the as- 
pect or the District of Natchez presented by politi- 
cal regulations ; its actual living condition, its man- 
ners, its domestick government and history must be 
found in other testimony. Fortunately for a curious 
posterity, such evidence is furnished by the memo- 
randa of a settler, who, when a boy of eight years 
old arrived at Natchez, in September, 1776. 

Calvin Smith, now in his seventieth year, en- 
joying the ample fruits of a life skilfully devoted to 
agriculture, has not been unimindful of the curiosity 
of his countrymen to learn the incidents of early 
Mississippi history. ‘To the curious cares of this 
ancient settler, the reader is indebted for the fullow- 
ing primitive picture of the Natchez district. ‘The 
facts are unvarnished, the colouring as much so, 
the form alone has been changed. Where dates 
have been forgotten or unknown to Mr. Smith, the 
papers of William Dunbar, (better known by the 
marked courtesy of a republican people, as Sir 
Willian Dunbar.) have been resorted to. This 
gifted and scientifick gentleman, after leaving Scot- 
land in 1771 settled at Baton Reuge in 1776. ‘The 
journal of his plantation from 1776, an extensive 
correspondence, (all most liberally placed in the 
author’s hands by Doctor William Dunbar,) offer a 
rich mine of southwestern history, in its early 
British and Spanish days. 

Mr. Smith was the son of a New England cler- 
gyman, who emigrated to Natchez in 1776. At 
that time, our annalist relates, that the town of Nat- 
chez consisted of ten log-cabins, and two framed 
houses, all below the bluff. The bank of the river 
extended between three and four hundred yards to 
the edge of the water, at an ordinary stage. ‘There 
were six or eight families, and four mercantile es- 
tablishments, in a small way. ‘The latter consisted 

f one Barber, his two nephews in one firm, James 
Villing was a second, Hanchett & Newman a 


several iron guns lying about, which were supposed 
to have been left by the French. The whole site 
of the present city of Natchez was, in 1776, a thick 
canebrake. The country settlements were quite sparse 
and scattered. Next to the settlement on St. Cather- 
ine’s creek, (which has been previously mentioned,) 
there were on Second creek, about fifteen families 
scattered from its junction with the Homochitto for ten 
miles up the stream. At Ellis’s Cliffs there was a 
solitary settler—Richard Ellis; and his brother 
William was the only settler south of the Homochit- 
to, He lived at the point of high land, between 
Buffalo creek and the Mississippi. 

In the absence of county, township, and parish 
divisions, the different inhabited parts of the country 
were denominated settlements. ‘Thus the Jersey 
settlement lay next south of the one upon Second 
creek, on the northern side of the Homochitto, and 
contained ten families; Cole’s Creek settlement 
embraced eight families ; Petit Gulf, (now Rodney,) 
and Bayou Pierre settlements contained about six 
families ; Black River settlement embraced about 
six families ; and but a solitary settler, by the name 
of John Watkins, lived at the Walnut Hills, now the 
flourishing city of Vicksburgh. ‘Thus seventy-eight 
families composed the white population of Missis- 
sippi, in so recent a period as 1776, none of whom 
were know to have removed to the country before 
1772. Let us now extend our notice to the sur- 
rounding country. 

The nearest white settlements out of the present 
state of Mississippi, to the Natchez, were at Point 
Coupee and Oppelousas, some eighty or a hundred 
miles distant, and on the opposite side of the Missis- 
sippiriver. Natchitoches and Washitaw settlements 
were two hundred miles, and the Post of Arkansas an 
old French settkement,was 300 miles distant. Noroads 
existed through the interiour; there were paths to the 
Choctaw towns, and thence to the ‘Tennessee ; there 
was likewise a trace to Pensacola. ‘The latter, 
during the British dominion, formed the seat of 
government for West Florida; of which Mississippi, 
it will be recollected, constituted a part. The govern- 
ment was as simple as the people were plain in their 
manners ; their wants were great, but the means of 
gratifying them few. ‘The only court in the Nat- 
chez was held by the commandant, who acted as 
judge; two assistants, a clerk and sheriff, comple- 
ted the simple government, whose decrees a small 
garrison enforced. ‘The jurisdiction of this court 
extended, in all civil cases, to suits involving sums 
less than one hundred dollars, and in criminal cases 
only embraced slaves. An appeal lay from the 
commandant to the governour at Pensacola. The 
condition of the settlers was poor and embarrassing. 
The stock of the farmers consisted of horses, cattle, 
and a few sheep, but scarcely any hogs; slaves 
were few, and sometimes obtained from the West 
Indies as the country advanced in prosperity.— 


hird, and Broomart a fourth. At this time no set- | Trade had scarcely penetrated the country with the 
lement existed between Natchez and St. Cather- | inspiring energies which a good market for the 


ne’s creek. On the latter there were only twenty 


produce of labour never fuils to effect. 


Peltries 


umilies settled. ‘The site of the fort* was over- | were the principal article of traffick, and they were 





* Variously named, by the French Rosalie, by the British| 
Panmure, which is retained in the Spanish records now in the 
probate court of Natchez; and Carles by the Spaniarda. 


‘obtained from the northern territories. In 1778, 


the British merchants did encourage the pro- 
duction of tobacco; but with the government of 
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their nation, the patronage was withdrawn for a| At the period when our materials begin, the Ameri- 
jong and dreary interval. At this period of Missis- | can Revolution had just broken out. The first effects 
sippi history, it may be gratifying to contrast it with | of this brilliant era of American history upon these 
the condition of the hardy and vigorous common- | remote settlements, were the visits of Colonels Gib- 
weaiths which now flourish upon the waters of the Ohio | son and Linn, in 1776 from Fort Pitt to New Or- 
and the Upper Mississippi. Arkansas, Missouri, |leans to procure military stores for the defence of 
Indiana, Hlinvis, Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky and ‘Ten- | the American forts on the Ohio. This mission was 
nessee, were then portions of the great Indian wil- | eminently successful, owing to the friendship of the 
derness that constituted the wide domain and pro-! Spenish government.* It was followed by that expe- 
ductive park, which was roamed over by the sparse | dition of Major David Rogers in 1778 for the same 
tribes of the red man. A few scattered and insig-| purpose, which after reaching the neighbourhood of 
nificant French villages existed at the Arkansas | Cincinnati terminated most fatally} ‘Towards the 
Post, St. Genevieve, St. Louis, Kaskaskia, Cahokia, | latter end of February, 1778, James Willing, for- 
Vincennes, Michilimackinac, and Detroit. ‘The|merly of Philadelphia, and who was one of the 
white man did not possess a foothold beyond these | merchants found by Smith at Natchez, was despatch- 
feeble points, within the first five of the above | ed by the old Congress to New Orleans, on a similar 
states. In Ohio he had no possession; in Ken-| commission to that of Gibson, Linn and Rogers. 
tucky he was limited to a few stations containing | This person had lived some time in the country, a 
one hundred and two fighting men in 1777. In | fellow-subject with the planters on the coast, as the 
‘Tennessee, now possessing a population about equal | banks of the Mississippi are familiarly termed by the 
to that of Kentucky, the white settlements were | French. He had shared liberally in the hospitali- 
confined to a few stations on Cumberland and Hol- | ties which have ever distinguished a country-sparse- 
ston. Yet the population of those regions amounted, | ly sett!ed, and particularly in southern regions. 
by the census of 1830, to 3,010,702. If the aver- | He had feasted at the tables, and had drank the 
age ratio of annual increase at 1833* for eight | wine of the river planters, as a boon companion and 
years be added to the above, say twenty-five per | friend. Who could have been less an object of ap- 
cent. for that time, the above total of populatien will | prehension as a military visiter through a region of 
become 3,763,377. What a contrast to the solitude | profound peace, and which required, nay justified, 
of the wilderness! the barbarity, the savage state of | no hostilities against its peaceable settlers? Yet, 
the Indian! Such are some of the conquests over | to the disgrace of the American commission which 
barbarousness effected by the indomitable enterprise | Captain Willing bore, on his arrival, he plundered 
of American freemen. ‘There were some circum- | the inoffensive inhabitants holding no hostile atti- 
stances favourable to the prosperity of the American | tude—seizing their slaves, shooting their stock, and 
colonists in Mississippi, which, however superiour | firing their buildings, from Natchez to Maushac. 
their unshackled energies were in other respects, | To these enormities, justified by no laws of war, and 
were not enjoyed by our countrymen in the North- | | uncalled for by his commission, Captain Willing ad- 
west. ‘The Indian nations in the Southwest, either | ded the violation of his own protections given to the 
oriyinally less warlike than the northern tribes, or | friends of the United States. On landing at Nat- 
exposed more directly, and for a longer time, to the | chez, Willing, to the surprise of the inhabitants, un- 
arts and the arms of the whites, were comp: aratively furled the American flag, and claimed to take pos- 


— FO 





harmless and pacifick; offering little if any obstruc- | session of West Florida. Ina short time he had 
tion to the setilers, and frequently affording them | apprehended all persons who had anything worth 
an asylum from the vengeance or the justice of the: plundering, and who were reported to be unfriendly 

Spanish government. “ ‘The Spaniards would as! to the cause of the United States, in other words 
soon go to h**l,” said Man to Fulsome, when medi- | were royalists, or in revolutionary phrase, tories. He 
tating the Natchez insurrection of 1779, as demand | seized their slaves, plate, and all kinds of goods.— 
us from the Choctaws. ‘lhe latter tribe have been | Isaac Johnson, Colonel Hutchins, the Alstons, Hi- 
immemorially distinguished for their aversion to} ram Stewart, and Alexander M‘Intosh, were almost 
shed the blood of the whites. ‘The contrast of | stripped of every moveable that was of any value. 
northern settlement is deeply marked in a war of | There were upward of a hundred negroes, with 
twenty years, characterized by every feature of fe-| other valuable articles, plundered by this band of 
rocious and bloodthirsty warfare. It raged from | robbers. ‘The plundered people were then compel- 
1774 to 1794, the date of Wayne’s battle of the | led to take an oath not to bear arms against the Uni- 
Maumee. ‘The country was contested by inches, | ted States, and were dismissed to their naked homes. 
and won by blood. In fact, the white man, without | After Willing had got his fill of plunder at Natchez, 
his disposition for agri ultural labour, and consequent | he set off for New Orleans, taking Reuben Harrison 
superiour rate of population, could not have con- | along with some more recruits. On this voyage, the 
quered the Indian. The success of the latter is to planters on the coast, as far as Maushac, which ter- 
be attributed to his industry and fecundity, mueh | minated the British territory, fared still worse than 
more than to his superiour art or valour, . It is,| those of Natchez. William Dunbar, (and a few 
however, to be observed, that had not the Indians |of his friends who availed themselves of his sa- 
been furnished with arms and ammunition by their | gacious advice,) saved their slaves by conveying 
British allies, the contest in the northwestern re- | them over to the Spanish side of the Mississippi. -+ 
gion of North America would have been as hope-| When the party had arrived at New Orleans, the 
less, as it has proved over the rest of the world, | plunderers who had come from Pennsylvania, were 
between the civilized and barbarous races of man. | unwilling to share with the recruits, the booty they 














* American Almanack, for 1832, p 162. i * See Butler's Ky., 2d edition, p 155. t Idem ante, p. 104. 
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had picked up at Natchez. ‘These new partners in 
depredation, to the number of thirty or forty, were 
sent back under Reuben Harrison, now become a 
lieutenant, to collect what Willing had spared.— 
This new scheme of plunder was somehow convey- 
ed to Natchez, where the wronged inhabitants proved 
less tame than the predatory gang may have expect- 
ed. ‘The people of Natchez, under Hutchins, Bloo- 
mart, M‘Intosh and Percy, assembled at Ellis’s Land- 
ing. Here an engagement took place between the 
Natchez settlers and Harrison’s party ; in which the 
leader and five or six of his men were killed by the 
planters in arms. ‘This was the first battle fought 
in the country between white men, after the estab- 
lishment of British government. 

Orders now came from Governour Chester, at 
Pensacola, to fit up fort Panmure ; and Col. Magel- 
lan was sent to raise a battalion of four companies. 
‘These were given to the command of Colonels Ly- 
man, Bloomart, Bingaman, and M‘Intosh. These 
troops were soon ordered to Baton Rouge, with the 
increasing prospect of a Spanish war. ‘The place 
of this military force was filled by a Captain Fos- 
ter, with a hundred men, who took full possession of 
the country. 

Ou the sixteenth of June, 1779, war was declared 
by Spain against Great Britain. This was the sig- 
nal to the colonial officers of Spain, in Louisiana, to 
retrieve, if possible, the bad fortune which had so 
eminently attended the military efforts of the French, 
ns well as the Spanish branch of the house of Bour- 
bon, in the war of 1755. Fortunately for Spain, Jo- 

De Galvez, a most enterprising officer, was at 
this time governour of Louisiana. ‘This active com- 
mander, early in the fali of 1779, successfully di- 
rected an expedition against the British fort Bute on 
the Mauschac ; and on the twenty-first of September, 
he likewise captured a more considerable fort at 
Baton Rouge, commanded by a Colonel Dixon. It 
is said, however, that the bad state of the defences 
aided the efforts of the Spaniards in no inconsidera- 
ble degree. By the capitulation of Baton Rouge all 
the British possessions, embracing fort Panmure at 
Natchez, a fort on Amite river, and another on 
Thompson’s creek, on the Mississippi, were ceded 
to Spain: and she once more reoccupied the labours 
of De Soto, in his brilliant and unrivalled enter- 
prise through the barbarous forests and swamps of 
Mississippi. Such an extension of the capitulation, 
and indeed the whole defence of Baton Rouge, 
greatly surprised the shrewd and bold planters of 
Natchez. At this point, the British had great re- 
sources both in the settlers and the Indians, upon 
which Col. Dixon might have confidently fell back. 
These interiour means seem to have been unknown 
or disregarded by the British officer. It was no 
doubt favourable to the humanity of the warfare, 
that the Indians were not introduced into the trage- 
dy of war, always full enough of horrours, but never 
so much so, a8 when such murderous savages as the 
North American Indians are made its actors. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue richest endowments of the mind are temper- 
ance, prudence, and fortitude; prudence is a univer- 
sal virtue, which enters into the composition of all 
the rest, and-where that is. not present, fortitude 
loses its name and nature. 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCE. 


Arter the battle of Lexington, General Gage, hav- 
ing succeeded the notorious Governour Hutchinson 
in the command of the king’s troops in Boston, and 
being reinforced by Generals Howe, Clinton, and 
Burgoyne, issued his celebrated proclamation, offer- 
ing pardon to all who would return to their allegi- 
ance. John Hancock and Samuel Adams, both 
members of Congress from Massachusetts, were ex- 
cepted from this “lying act of Grace,” having by 
their zeal and abilities made themselves especially 
vbnoxious to the ministry. Of Mr. Adams, it was 
said by Galloway, in his examination before the 
House of Commons, that “ he eats little, drinks lit- 
tle, sleeps little, thinks much, and is most indefati- ° 
gable in the pursuit of his object. ‘That by his su- 
periour abilities he managed the factions of Con- 
gress and the factions in New England.” ‘The fol- 
lowing parody on the proclamation (which the 
Whigs treated with great contempt and ridicule) ap- 
peared in the prints of the day. 


“Tom. Gage’s Proclamation, 
And denunciation, 

Against the New England nation 
Who should his pious way shun.” 


Whereas, the rebels, hereabout, 
Are stubborn still, and still bold out, 
Refusing still to drink their tea, 
In spite of Parliament and me ; 
And to maintain their bubble right, 
Prognosticate a real fight; 
Preparing flint, and steel, and ball, 
My armies and my fleet to maul ; 
Rebelling so, a graceless pack, 
As to let fly at soldier's back. 
All this, though long obliged to bear, 
From want of men, but not from fear, 
I’m able now, by augmentation, 
To give a proper castigation, 
t But firat, I do my grace extend, 
And hereby promise to befriend 
All those who do their sins confess, 
And meekly own they have transgressed ; 
Who will for pardon plead with me, 
Lead godly lives and drir:k their tea : 
Such future conduct and behaviour, 
Restores them to my gracious favour : 
But then, I must out of this plan lock 
Both Samuel Adams and John Hancock ; 
For such vile traitors, like debentures. 
Must be tucked up, at all adventures, 
As any proffer of a pardon, 
Will only tend such rogues to harden. 
But every other mother’s son, 
As soon as he lays down his gun, 
And on surrendering his toledo, 
May go to and fro, unhurt, as we do. 
And so doth run the king’s command, 
That all who please may kiss my hand. 


By command of Morner Caney, 
Tuomas Fivcxer, Secretary. 


The name of the secretary, it is believed, is truly 
given, while that of a female friend of the general 
ts inserted im the place of that officer’s: 

National Gazette. 





Our admiration, which is a very pleasing motion 
of the mind, immediately rises at the consideration 
of any object that takes up a great deal of room in 
the fancy. Addison. 
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FARMERS’ DEPARTMENT. to the acre, but also which yields the greatest amount 


—- of nourishment to the acre. 
GREEN CORNSTALKS FOR FODDER. For those who are apt to be short for summer pas- 

Tue last New England Farmer contains a letter | ture, particularly in August and September, will not 
from Asa M. Holt, of East. Haddam, Conn., giving | the cultivation of a patch of horsetooth-corn, sown 
the result of an experiment, which should induce the | broadcast, be found to be a matter of considerable 
farmers generally to adopt a similar practice. His | practical importance ? 
experiment, which follows, was made two years 
ago, but he states, in his introductory remarks, that : 
he has been in the practice of sowing corn broad- MODE OF MAKING BUTTER TO KEEP. 
cast, for the feeding of cattle in summer. Tuk following is the method practised in a county 

Experiment.—On the fifteenth of June, 1816, in Scotland, long famous for the excellence of its 
about sixteen square rods of ground which had been | butter—and by adopting this method in this country, 
well manured, and well ploughed, were sown broad- | it would doubtless become a capital article in house- 
cast, with horsetooth corn, at the rate of four bushels | wifery, and be delicious and good at any season of 
of seed to the acre. ‘The seed was then lightly }the year. It would seem that a@ minute attention to 
ploughed in with a small horse-plough, after which | cleanliness is indispensable in making good butter. 
the ground was harrowed and rolled. | “The milk is set in cellars arched over with 

On the tenth of August following, we began to cut | brickwork, deep and cool, somewhat resembling 
up the crop of cornstalks which grew on the above- | such vaults as are best adapted to keeping wine in 
described ground. ‘I'he crop which grew from the | proper order. ‘The temperature of the air in them in 
sixteen rods of ground beforementioned afforded | winter as well as summer, is nearly from forty-five 
forage for a horse from the nineteenth of August to | to sixty of Farenheit’s thermometer. They are paved 
the eighth of October, and also afforded the princi- | with ordinary tiles, or simply with bricks laid flat. 
pal part of the food for a cow from the fifth of Sep-| When there is any reason to apprehend the heat 
tember to the eighth of October, Making fifty days | penetrating into the cellar, the vent-holes are stop- 
keeping for the horse and thirty-three for the cow. | ped with straw during the heat of the day. 

On the fifth of September, when this corn was| In the winter they take care that the cold should 
from five to eight feet high, but had eared or tasselled | not get into this cellar, by stopping the vent-holes, 
out, the produce of one square rod was cut up, and jin like manner in frosty weather. 
while green it weighed three hundred and seventy-| ‘The door to these cellars, and the vent-holes, 
five pounds. ‘This was at the rate of thirty tuns to/| should be either on the north or west side; the door 
the acre. This three hundred and seventy-five |is often within the dwellinghouse, but always in a 
pounds, which was cut from one square rod of grain, | room where no fire is kept. 
was dried, and on the twenty-seventh of October,| Neatness and cleanliness are so very essential in 
1836, it weighed eighty-six and a quarter pounds, | this cellar, that no wooden utensils, boards, &c., are 
which is at the rate of 13,800 pounds, or six and! suffered to be in it; because as these would soon 
nine tenths tuns to the acre. rot in such a cool place, a disagreeable and musty 

An acre of horsetooth-corn, sowed in this way on | smell would issue from them. 
good ground, would probably afford green forage for|- Not the least dirt is to be seen either on the roof, 
thirty cows a month, or for eight horses the same /the edges of the air-holes, or on the floor; and in 
length of time. And we think such a crop of corn- | order to preserve this neatness, the pavement is fre- 
stalks is far superiour to any crop of guinea-grass, | quently washed, and nobody comes in without put- 
or cow-cabbage, which we could reasonably expect |ting on a pair of slippers’which stand ready at the 
to grow in this country. Itis proper to remark here, | door. 
however, that in order to make the horse active and| ‘The persons who have the care of the dairy, put 
strong for business, a little provender is very useful. | them on there, first pulling off their ordinary shoes ; 

While the horse was eating the cornstalks as be- ‘the least smell, other than that of milk, which should 
forementioned, he was allowed two quarts of shelled | be perceived in the dairy, would be thought to in- 
corn per day, and with this allowance he was more | jure the quality of the butter, and would be attributed 
active and strong for business than when he had his |to the want of care in the maids, 
two quarts of shelled corn, and as much good dry| Cleanliness is thought so extremely necessary 
hay as he would eat. I may add, that though cows | toward the having good butter, that in Saxony and 
eat the green cornstalks voraciously for two or three | Bavaria they rub and wash the cows before they 
days, if kept wholly on the green stalks they are apt | milk them, if they happen to have laid down in the 
to get cloyed, and afterward not to eat as well. ‘The | cow-house. 
stalks are not easily cured into good dry fodder. The vessels in which the new milk is put, are 

The advantages of sowing the horsetooth-corn, in- | earthen dishes scalded in hot water, in order to get 
stead of some of the smaller sorts, are, the horse- | off the stale milk that may be soaked into their sub- 
tooth-corn being a taller kind, makes a much greater stance. The stale milk is an invisible leaven, 
amount of fodder. It is a later kind, and therefore |though well known, which sours the new milk.— 
keeps green, and in a fit condition to be foddered out | Constant experience has discovered this inconveni- 
much larger, than the earlier sorts. ence. ‘These dishes are fifteen inches wide at the 

There is considerable difference in the sweetness | top, six at the bottom, and six inches deep. These 
of the stalks of different kinds of corn. And it might | dimensions are from outside to outside ; if they were 
be worth the attention of agricultural philosophers, deeper it would be hurtful, if they were wider is 
to make experiments to decide, not only which kind | would be inconvenient. 
of cornstalks yields the greatest number of pounds| ‘fhe milk is brought from the pastures ia the 
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wooden pails or earthen pans in which it was milked. | 
All copper vessels are esteemed dangerous to be | 
The milk is suffered to remain 
out an hour on the dairy floor, till the froth 

> off, and the natural heat it had has quitted it. 
lt is then poure xd into the dishes through a sieve, so | 


used ina dairy. 


that no hairs or dirt mz ly remain in it. 


| crease, the importations of the year rising to $11,- 
117,000. In 1832, 1833, and 1834, they averaged 
about $10,000,000. In 1835, they rose to $16.677.- 
000, and in 1836, they reached the large amount of 

22,980,000. Duringthe last year, 1837, the importa- 
tions fell to $14,352 000, in consequenee of the com- 
| mercial difficulties of the country, and although the 


‘The dishes are set on the floor of the dairy, after | latter amount is small when compared with the value 
it has been well cleansed ; the coolness of the place | of i imporiations of 1836, it is nevertheless a large 
communicates itself to the dishes, and prevents the ‘item of national expenditure for the article in ques- 


milk from curdling ; for everything that is done in 
the dairy, is in order to hinder the milk from curdling | 
and growing sour in summer before the cream is 
taken off; and in the winter, to prevent the dairy 


from being so cold as that the raitk should be frozen, 


or that the butter should be with difficulty made, on 


account of the cream having been chilled. 


The dishes being in this manner filled, are twen- 


ty-four hours, and sometimes less, on the dairy floor ; 
the y are then skimmed ; 
longer, bec: 
becoming thick, and the milk under it might curdle 
and grow sour; and where this is the case, no good 
butter can be expected. 


PRESERVATION OF APPLES. 


‘THe following practical observations, contained in 
na letter from Noah Webster, Esq., has been pub- 
lished in the Massachusetts Agricultural Repos- 
ilory — 

It is the practice with some persons to pick ap- 
ples in October, and first spread them on the floor of 
an upper room. ‘This practice is said to render ap- 
ples more durable by drying them. But I can affirm 
this to be a mistake. Apples, after remaining on 
trees as long as safety from the frost will admit, 
should be taken directly from trees to close casks, 
aud kept dry and cool as possible. 1f suffered to lie 
on the floor for weeks, they wither and lose their 
flavour, without acquiring an additional durability. 
‘The best mode of preserving apples for spring use, I 
have found to be the putting of them in dry sand as 
soon as picked. For this purpose, dry sand in the 
heat of summer, and late in October put down the 
apples in layers, with a covering of sand upon each 
layer, ‘The singular advantages of this mode of 
treatment are these: first, the sand keeps the apples 
from the air, which is essential to their preserva- 
tion; second, the sand checks the evaporation of 
the apples, thus preserving in them their full flavour ; 
at the saine time any moisture yielded by the apples 
{and some there will be) is absorbed by the sand so 
that the apples are kept dry, and all mustiness is 
prevented. My pippins, in May and June, are as 
fresh as when first picked, even the ends of the stem 
look as if just separated from the twig. 


SILK IMPORTATIONS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue official retnrns to the Treasury Department 
show that in the year 1821, the value of silks im- 
ported into this country was $4,486,000. In the 

~ee successive years, there was a steady and pro- 
increase in the amount of importations, and. 

rose to:the value of $10.299,000.— 

~ there was a gradual falling off, 

~¢ ga the last year named 

“ere was a sudden in- 








they should not be left | amount of so many millions annually, to the industry 
aise the cream would lose its sweetness, | of France. 


tion. The official statements of exports of silk goods 
‘from this country during the same series of years 
5 | pew that the annual average shipped to other 
countries is only about $1,000,000 in value, and 
consequently, that very nearly the whole amount 
‘imported is consumed by the people of the United 
States. It is a singular spectacle to behold a coun- 
try which is so admirably adapted in all respects to 
ithe culture of silk as is our own, tributary, to the 


But we are induced to think that the imports of 
silk from abroad have seen their maximum, or at all 
events, that should they go higher, they will soon 
begin to be paid for, to no inconsiderable extent, by 
the raw material exported from the United States. 
‘The experience of the last year or two has proved 
that the mulberry-tree can be reared and multiplied 
with perfect success and but little trouble or ex- 
pense, and rapidly increased as the supply of trees 
has been, it has yet fallen far short of the demand 
for them. ‘The lapse of a few years is alone re- 
quired to make the United States a large producer 
of raw silk, and a few more superadded will enable 
the genius ¢ and enterprise of our people to compete 
with the silk manufactures of France as successful- 
ly as they now do with the cotton factories of G. 


Britain. Baltimore American. 


TO AN ABSENT SISTER.—Mas. S. Oscovup. 


Mrxe own dear sister, wheresoe’er I go, 

I hear thy voice melodiously low, 

Thine eyes—thy soft, dark, eloquent, loving eyes-— 
Before me, in remembered beauty, rise. 


Doth Nature robe her form in rich array, 
Wreathing her brow with stars for jewels rare, 

Zoning her waist with the wild rose of May, 
And broidering all her vest with blossoms fair ? 


Do her sweet tones, sweet as thine own the while, 
Forth from my home my willing feet allure, 

To wander in the warm light of her smile, 
And bare my forehead to her breathing pure? 


I sigh and think if thou wert with me now, 
Exulting in thy youth and health and glee, 

How wouldst thou toss the ringlets from thy brow, 
And join in all her joyous revelry! 


How -would thy heart’s enthusiastick pulses beat! 
. Thy veice, with all its wealth of musick, rise, 
Her ever-changing melody to meet— 
Love in thy soul and rapture in thine eyes! 


Oh! sweetest, loveliest, would that thou wert here! 
Heaven loses half her holy light to me, 

Earth is ungraced, with all her springtide year 
And life itself worth little without thee! 


5 pales 3: 











A RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FETE. 
(From Stephens’s Incidents of Travels.) 
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it was a regular home family scene ; and, after the 
lunch, we left the old people under the awning, 


THe next day was that appointed for the great| promising to return at nine o’clock for tea, and with 


fete at Peterhoff. 
of his two suits, my Pole had determined to accom- 
pany me thither, being prompted somewhat by the 
expectation of seeing his damsel; and, nowise dis- 
heartened by the fate of his first letter, he had man- 
ufactured another, by comparison with which the 
first was an icicle. I admitted it to be a masterpiece, 
though when he gave it to a servant to carry over, 
us we were on the point of setting off, suggested 
that it might be worth while to wait and pick it up 
when she threw it out of the window. But he had 
great confidence, and thought much better of her 
spirit for sending back his first letter. 

The whole population of Petersburgh was already 
in motion and on the way to Peterhoff. It was ex- 
pected that the fete would be more than usually 
splendid, on account of the presence of the queen of 
Holland, then on a visit to her sister the emperess ; 
and at an early hour the splendid equipages of the 
nobility, carriages, droskys, telegas, aud carts, were 
hurrying along the banks of the Neva, while steam- 
boats, sailboats, rowboats, and craft of every descrip- 
tion, were gliding on the bosom of the river. 

As the least trouble, we chose a steamboat, and 
at twelve o’clock embarked at the English quay. 
‘The boat was crowded with passengers, and among 
them was an old English gentleman, a merchant of 
thirty vears’ standing in St. Petersburgh. I soon 
became acquainted with him, how I do not know, 
aud his lady told me that the first time I passed 
them she remarked to her husband that I was an 
American. ‘The reader may remember that a lady 
made the same remark at Smyrna; without know- 
ing exactly how | understood it, I mention it as a 
fact showing the nice discrimination acquired by 
persons in the habit of seeing travellers from differ- 
ent countries. Before landing, the old gentleman 
told me that his boys had gone down in a pleasure- 
boat, abundantly provided with materials, and asked 
me to go on board and lunch with them, which, upon 
the invitation being extended to my friend, I accepted 

Peterhoff is about twenty-five versts from St. Pe- 
tersburgh, and the whole. bank of the Neva on that 
side is adorned with palaces and beautiful summer 
residences of the Russian seigneurs. It stands at 
the mouth of the Neva, on the borders of the gulf of 
Finland. Opposite is the city of Cronstadt, the sea- 
port of St. Petersburgh and the anchorage of the 
Russian fleet. It was then crowded with merchant 
ships of every nation, with flags of every colour 
streaming from their spars in honour of the day. On 
landing, we accompanied our new friends, and found 
“the boys,” three fine young fellows just growing up 
to manhood, in a handsome little pleasureboat, with 
a sail arranged as an awning, waiting for their pa- 
rents. We were introduced and received with open 
arms, and sat down to a cold collation in good old 
English style, at which, for the first time since I left 
home, [ fastened upon an oldfashioned sirloin of 
roastbeef. [t wasa delightful meeting for me. ‘The 
old people talked to me about my travels; and the 
old lady particularly, with almost a motherly interest 
in a straggling young man, inquired about my parents, 
brothers, sisters, &c.; and I made my way with the 


frankhearted “ boys” by talking “ boat.” Altogether, | highness did not speak to me, he spoke ina languag: 


In spite of the confining nature | “the boys” set off to view the fete. 


From the time when we entered the grounds un- 
til we left at three o’clock the next morning, the 
whole scene was a fairy scene. ‘The grounds ex- 
tended some distance along the shore, and the palace 
stands on an embankment perhaps a hundred ard fifty 
feet high, commanding a full view of the Neva, 
Cronstadt with its shipping, and the Gulf of Finland. 
We followed along the banks of a canal five hundred 
yards long, bordered by noble trees. On each side 
of the canal were large wooden frames abot sixty 
feet high, filled with glass lamps for the illumina- 
tion; and at the foot of each was another high 
framework with lamps, forming, among other things, 
the arms of Russia, the double-headed eagle, and 
under it a gigantick star thirty or forty feet in diam- 
eter. Atthe lead of the canal was a large basin of 
water, and in the centre of the basin stuod a colossal 
group in brass, of a man tearing open the jaws of a 
rampant lion; and out of the mouth of the lion rush- 
ed a jet d’eau perhaps a hundred and fifty feet high. 
On each side of this basin, at a distance of about 
three hundred feet, was a smaller basin, with a jet 
d’eau in each of about half its height, and all around 
were jets d’eau of various kinds, throwing water ver- 
tically and horizontally ; among them [ remember a 
figure larger than life, leaning forward in the atti- 
tude of a man throwing the discus, with a powerful 
stream of water rushing from his clinched fist.— 
‘These basins were at the fvot of the embankment 
on which stands the palace. In the centre was a 
broad flight of steps leading to the palace, and on 
each side was a continuous range of marble slabs to 
the top of the hill; over which poured down a sheet 
of water, the slabs being placed so high and far 
apart as to allow lamps to be arranged behind the 
water. All over, along the publick walks and in 
retired alcoves, were frames hung with lamps; 
and everywhere, under the trees and on the open 
lawn, were tents of every size and fashion, beauti- 
fully decorated ; many of them, oriental in style and 
elegance, were fitted up as places of refreshment.— 
Thousands of people, dressed in their best attire, were 
promenading the grounds, but no vehicles were to 
be seen, until, in turning a point, we espied at some 
distance up an avenue, and coming quietly toward 
us, a plain open carriage, with two horses and 
two English jockey outriders, in which were a gen- 
tleman and lady, whom, without the universal taking 
off of hats around us, | recognised at once as the 
emperour and emperess. | am not apt to be carried 
away by any profound admiration for royalty, but, 
without consideration of their rank, | never saw a 
finer specimen of true gentility ; in fact, he looked 
every inch a king, and she was my beau ideal of 
a queen in appearance and manners. ‘They bowed 
as they passed, and, as I thought, being outside oi 
the line of Russians and easily recognised as a 
stranger, their courtesy was directed particularly to 
me; but I found that my companion took it very 
much to himself, and no doubt every long-bearded 
Russian near us did the same. In justice to myself, 
however, I may almost say that I had a conversa- 
tion with the emperour ; for although his imperial 
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which none but I (and the queen and his jockey out- 
riders) understood ; for, waving his hand to them, I 
heard him say in English, “'T'o the right.” After 
this interview with his majesty we walked up to the 
palace. ‘The splendid regiments of cavalier guards 
were drawn up around it, every private carrying 
himself like a prince ; and I did not admire all his 
palaces, nor hardly his queen, so much as this splen- 
did body of armed followers. Behind the palace is 
a large plain cut up into gravel-walks, having in one 
place a basin of water, with waterworks of various 
kinds, among which were some of peculiar beauty 
falling in the form of a semiglobe. 

A little before dark we retired to a refectory un- 
der a tent until the garden was completely lighted 
up, that we might have the full effect of the illumi- 
nation at one coup d’eil, and, when we went out, 
the dazzling brilliancy of the scene within the sem- 
icircle illumination around the waterworks was be- 
yond description. ‘This semicircular framework 
enclosed in a large sweep the three basins, and ter- 
minated at the embankment on which the palace 
stands, presenting all around an immense fiery scroll 
in the air, sixty or eighty feet high, and filled with 
all manner of devices; and for its background a 
broad sheet of water falling over a range of steps, 
with lighted Jamps behind it, forming an illumina- 
ted cascade, while the basins were blazing with the 
light thrown upon them from myriads of lamps, and 
the colossal figures of a reddened and unearthly hue 
were spouting columns of water into the air. More 
than two hundred thousand people were supposed to 
be assembled in the garden, in every variety of gay, 
brilliant, and extraordinary costume. St. Peters- 
burgh was half depopulated, and thousands of peas- 
ants were assembled from the neighbouring provin- 
ces. I was accidentally separated from all my com- 
panions ; and, alone among thousands, sat down on 
the grass, and for an hour watched the throng pas- 
sing through the illuminated circle, and ascending 
the broad steps leading toward the palace. Among 
all this immense crowd there was no rabble; not a 
dress that could offend the eye; but intermingled 
with the ordinary costumes of Europeans, were the 
Russian shopkeeper, with his long surtout, his bell- 
crowned hat, and solemn beard ; Cossacks, and Cir- 
cassian soldiers, and Calmuc Tartars, and cavalier 
guards ; hussars, with the sleeves of their rich jackets 
dangling loose over their shoulders, tossing plumes, 
and helmets glittering with steel, intermingled 
throughout with the gay dresses of the ladies; 
while near me, and like me, carelessly stretched 
on the grass, under the light of thousands of lamps, 
was a group of peasants from Finland fiddling and 
dancing ; the women with light hair, bands around 
their heads, and long jackets enwrapping their square 
forms, and the men with long greatcoats, broad- 
brimmed hats, and a bunch of skel!s in front. 

Leaving this brilliant scene, | joined the throng 
on the steps, and by the side of a splendid hussar, 
stooping his manly figure to whisper in the ears of 
a lovely young girl, I ascended to ihe place and pre- 
sented my ticket of admission to the bal masqué, so 
called from there being no masks there. I had not 
been presented at court, and, consequently, had only 
admission to the outer apartments with the people. 
I had, however, the range of a succession of splen- 


did rooms, richly decorated with vases and tazzas of 


Se 


precious stones, candelabras, couches, ottomans, su- 
perb mirrors, and inlaid floors ; and the centre room, 
extending several hundred feet in length, had its 
lofty walls covered to the very ceilings with portraits 
of all the female beauties in Russia about eighty 
years ago. I was about being tired of gazing a 
these pictures of long sleeping beauties, when the 
great doors at one end were thrown open and the 
emperour and emperess, attended by the whole 
court, passed through on their way to the banquet- 
ing-hall. Although I had been in company with the 
emperour before in the garden, and though I had 
taken off my hat to the emperess, both passed with- 
out recognising me. The court at St. Petersburgh is 
admitted to be the most brilliant in Europe ; the 
dresses of the members of the diplomatick corps and 
the uniforms of the general and staff-officers being 
really magnifrcent, while those of the ladies sparkled 
with jewels. Besides the emperour and emperess, 
the only acquaintance I recognised in that constella- 
tion of brilliantly-dressed people were Mr. Wilkins 
and Mr. Clay, who, for republicans, made a very 
fair blaze. I saw them enter the banqueting-hall, 
painted in oriental style to represent a tent, and 
might have had the pleasure of seeing the emperour 
and emperess and all that brilliant collection eat; 
but, turning away from a noise that destroyed much 
of the illusion, viz., the clatter of knives and forks, 
and a little piqued at the cavalier treatment I had re- 
ceived from the court circles, I went out on the bal- 
cony and soliloquized. 
& a . * * = . 

Soothed by these rather ill-natured reflections, 
I turned to the illuminated scene and the thronging 
thousands below, descended once more to the gar- 
den, passed down the steps, worked my way through 
the crowd, and fell into a long avenue, like all the 
rest of the garden, brilliantly lighted, but entirely 
deserted. At the end of the avenue I came to an 
artificial lake, opposite to which was a small square 
two-story cottage, being the old residence of Peter 
the Great, the founder of all the magnificence of 
Peterhoff. It was exactly in the style of our ordina- 
ry country houses, and the furniture was of a sim- 
plicity that contrasted strangely with the surrounding 
luxury and splendour. The door opened into a lit- 
tle hall, in which were two oldfashioned Dutch ma- 
hogany tables, with oval leaves, legs tapering and 
enlarging at the feet into something like a horse- 
shoe ; just such a table as every one may remember 
in his grandfather’s house, and recaliing to mind 
the simple style of our own country some thirty or 
forty years ago. In a room on one side was the 
old Czar’s bed, a low, broad wooden bedstead, with 
a sort of canopy over it, the covering of the canopy 
and the coverlet being of striped calico; the whole 
house, inside and out, was hung with Jumps, illumi- 
ning with a glare that was almost distressing the sim- 
plicity of Peter's residence ; and as if-to give great- 
er contrast to this simplicity, while I was standing 
in the door of the hall, 1 saw roll by me, in splendid 
equipages, the emperour and emperess, with the 
whole of the brilliant court which I had left in the 
banqueting-hall, now making a tour of the gar- 
dens. . oe ae ” At two o'clock the 
morning twilight was like that of day; at three 
o’clock I was at my hotel, and, probably, at ten 
minutes past, asleep. 
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SKETCH OF LORENZO DA PONTE, OF CENEDA. 
[From the New York Mirror.} 
With a Notice of the Introduction of the Italian Literature and Musick 
into this Country, 


Some flowers bloom but for a night, 
morning, or a day; 

Some mortals shed a transient light, 

The poet shines for aye.—Gogrur. 


In the olden time musick was the voice of song. 
The verse has been handed down ; not so the melody, 
Afier giving birth to poesy the note died away 
midst the echoes of the grove or the banquet-hall. 
But the numbers are yet alive with its magical spirit, 
and in rhythm may be seen the foot-prints of tone. 
So also is the eloquence of spell-full antiquity a tra- 
dition. The speeches graven in enduring letters by 
Demosthenes and Cicero, like the ode which has 
survived its parent lyre, lack the impassioned voice, 
the animated gesture, even as the dried and scent- 
less treasures of the herbal possess no longer life or 
perfume. Again, as the oration aroused and reflect- 
ed the sentiments of the assembled crowd, and the 
lyrick harmonized with the clang of triumph, or sil- 
ver note of revelry, So may the hour of danger or 
festivity again produce an orator, a bard, although 
the forum is now desolate and the pean forgotten. 
The early ode was the first glad ery in which infant 
humanity uttcred its sentiments of delight at the 
beauty of nature, at the glory of existence, and of 
joy that it could proclaim them. With increasing 
years the voice and ear have gained in tone and 
melody, but not in sentiment. Therefore do Am- 
phion, Orpheus, and Linus; Pindar, Sappho, and 
Avacreon, remain the unsurpassed types of the verse 
they found. 

It were curious to trace the descent of song flow- 
ing through centuries, fertilizing the joys of man, 


in the troubadour’s ballad, and now uniting with the 
neigh, the shout, and the clash of the battle-field. 
Ever accompanying man, it exhibits forms and com- 
binations as complex as those of society. But mu- 
sick and poesy have parted company. Independent 
of each other, both are tributary to sentiment— 
friends and allies still, but no longer inseparable. 

‘Thus while the poet ever reigns in his own do- 
minion, the artist has carved out for himself a king- 
dom, and perpetuates the creations of his genius. 
Hereafter the couplet and the air, each will live, and, 
when united, become fraught with a double vitality. 
But the eloquent string portrays the deepest folds of 
human emotion, and musick has assumed all the 
forms of poetry—witness the heroick and pastoral, 
and other symphonies of Beethoven—even as the 
latter first borrowed its rhythmick beat. 

The musical drama is one of the triumphs of the 
last century, so distinguished for its fertility in 
mighty events. When the roar of revolution is for- 
gotten, the divine harmonies of Haydn and Sebas- 
tian Bach will survive, like requiems, the buried 
passions of those days of convulsion, and the operas 
of Gluck and Piccini reproduce the emotions they 
depict, Thus does art outlive mortality, and testify 
to the immutability of human nature. The many 
heroes of the French revolution lie, as the forest 
tree, where they fell, while the laurel ever blooms 
around the tomb of Metastasio, and eternal melodies 
resound the name of Mozart. 

Metastasio! Mozart! ‘The Achilles in Sciros, and 
the Magick Flute! Did these sa recently become 
inmates of the temple of Fame! They whose verse 
and song have filled our ears from the cradle upward, 
mingled with the hymns of Luther and Homer's 
song! Alas, how fleeting is existence! and yet 
what may its span not comprehend. 
died and was buried here the rival of the bard, the 
friend of the composer. One whose life comprised 
three social revolutions—1776, 1789, 1830; Wash- 
ington, Mirabeau, Lafayette—and embraced the bisih 
and death of Mozart, Napoleon, Lord Byron, and 
Walter Scott'—the modern deities of musick, of 
conquest, of poesy, and of romance. Lorenzo pa 
Ponte lived ninety years. ‘Twenty successive il- 
lustrations of similar longevity would connect the 
present hour with the days of our Saviour, and hand 
down to us the holy traditions through one living sad 
authentick chain. And such is time! 

The death of Da Ponte naturally awakened the 
foregoing reflections. His name, associated with 
the nascent love of his native tongue, its musick and 
its poesy, among us, is entwined with the immortal 
inspirations of Mozart, and shone triuniphantly at the 
brightest era in the life of the musical drama—the 
production of Don Giovanni at Vienna. ‘The inti- 
mate sympathy that unites the poet to the composer 
in the creation of the opera, which when presented 
to the world becomes its possession and glory, was, 
in the case before us, more than a temporary tie. ‘The 
Nozze di Figaro engendered between the authors a 
friendship which endured long after the appearance 
of its dissolute younger brother, and we should be 
wanting in gratitude to the artist, did we refuse a 
share of the honour in which his musick will ever 


and bearing duwn its golden sands to posterity. ‘To|live to the faithful interpreter of its meaning. The 


watch the out-branchings of the stream, now enter- 
ing the cloister in the sacred. chant, now the casi. 
Vou. VI.—24 


life of the latter was, moreover, a singular tissue of 


~c-opvtiak incidents and sober reality, while the for- 
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mer perished in the vigour of illusion. Death was 
the first cloud that intercepted the sunshine of Mo- 
zart, while by a brief glance at his career we shall 
see that Da Ponte’s earliest days were overcast. 

We learn by his autobiography that the old poet 
we have just buried was born on the tenth of March, 
1749, at Ceneda, a small town in the Venetian states, 
endowed with a bishoprick and seminary. His fathfer 
was a poor le«ther-dealer, under the Mosaick law, in 
the precepts of which, from his early knowledge of 
Hebrew, we are induced to believe Lorenzo was 
brought up until his fourteenth year. At this age, 
anxious to become instructed, and feeling the humili- 
ation of a social position on which an unenlightened 
publick opinion leaned with prejudice, he sought in 
Christianity a relief. His origin had hitherto closed 
to him the doors of the common schools, and he now 
found in the seminary the elementary education he 
stood in need of, and in the Bishop, Lorenzo Da 
Ponte, whose name he assumed, a protector. In 
those days the conversion of an Israelite was a source 
of high gratification in the papal church, which ex- 
tended its support to the family of the person con- 
verted. Accordingly, the brother of Lorenzo was 
also placed by the bishop in the seminary of Ceneda, 
where the latter soon made notable progress in hu- 
manitary studies, that is, in the Latin tongue and 
classicks. 

Six years after he proceeded, at the death of his 
patron, to the seminary of Porto Guaro, where cer- 
tain notions of philosophy and of physical and math- 
ematical science were hinted at, not taught. ‘There 
were no schools, at that time, in Italy, where liberal 
sciences were properly professed; and the year 
passed by him as a disciple in this new institution, 
was devoted by young Da Ponte to the prosecution 
of his Latin studies, and to the secret perusal of the 
Italian classicks, which he occasionally essayed to 
imitate. During the ensuing two years he dischar- 
ged the functions of Professor of Rhetorick, and thus 
sealed his devotion to belles-lettres. ‘There is also 
reason to believe that in order to benefit his family 
he took orders and celebrated mass. 

His next peregrination was to Venice, that fairy 
town of which the true features in those days of 
gayety and voluptuous extravagance, have not vet 
found their Juveval. Here he had two opportunities 
of establishing himself in life, which he declined ; 
and in his own words we find a confirmation of our 
view that he had entered his noviciate. Aspiring to 
the election for avogadorn, (an important office in the 
Venetian state,) he found an opponent in Pisani, 


against whom he wrote a satirical sonnet, in conse- | 


quence of which he was exiled from Venice. ‘This 
production, composed in the Venetian dialect, ap- 
pears in his memoirs, and still preserves a certain 
warm and popular eloquence. 

On leaving Venice he hastened to Gorizia, a small 
town of the Friul, on the Italian frontier. An enemy, 
to be rid of his presence there, forged a letter in 
which Da Ponte was invited to accept an honour- 
able post at the court of Dresden. Behold him on 
his way to the lovely capital of Saxony, on reach- 
ing which he discovers the fraud imposed upon him. 
Having no other occupation there, he translated five 
psalms of David, by which he acquired acquaintances 
and protection. Thence he voyaged to Vienna, 
supplied with a letter of recommendation to Salieri, 
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the celebrated composer, an opportunity of labouring 
in whose behalf soon presented itself. On the 
demise of Maria ‘Theresa, her son Joseph the Second 
abolished the numerous pensions she had scat- 
tered about with so lavish « hand at the expense of 
the state. Metastasio, the old Cesarean poet, so 
keenly felt this act, which he fancied an insult to 
his own merit and long services, as to fall sick and 
die before learning that by the emperour an excep- 
tion had been made in his favour. ‘Then it was that 
Da Ponte aspired to write for the Italian theatre of 
Vienna, although neither he nor Casti, who both 
subsequently composed dramas for the imperial 
stage, inherited the title, the office, or the salery of 
Poeta Czesareo; this honour having ceased on the 
death of Metastasio, who succéeded “Apostolo Zeno. 

To the emperour was the new poet presented by 
Salieri, and the result of this interview was, that Da 
Ponte—who had not yet written for the theatre— 
should make his debut in an opera adapted to musick 
by the maestro. Althongh Jl Ricco dun Giorno, (his 
first attempt,) proved unsuccessful, its failure gtimu- 
lated him to renewed efforts. He speedily produced 
the Cosa Rara for Martini: and his Nozze di Figaro 
and Don Giovanni, composed for the musick of Mo- 
zart, established his high reputation as a melo-dra- 
matick poet. 

At this point in the history of this extraordinary 
man, a spirit steals near me akin to the inceptive 
‘mood of this epigraph. Are we grateful enough to 
genius for its sacrifices? Appreciate we its strug- 
gles—the cost of its triumphs? ‘Thousands have 
sung, and tens of thousands will yet sing, Finch an 
dal Vino, or Non Piu Andrai, nor ever inquire, who 
was Mozart ?—much less who wrote those animated 
stanzas? ‘The aria has become the world’s inheri- 
tance, and yet such songs, married to such cadences, 
involve the glory and illustrate the existences of two 
men who consecrated their lives, the one to musick, 
the other to letters, and who have gone down to the 
tomb unrecompensed by man. 

Joseph the Second, who passionately loved the 
opera, and sympathized not with Casti, protected the 
|young Venetian bard. The latter became his Latin 
|secretary when need was to indite an epistle to some 
court at which the French language had not yet 
been adopted as the diplomatick medium. In the 
course of a theatrical life, it is impossible for a play- 
wright or composer to avoid wounding the feelings 
of some one or other of the sensitive followers of 
Thespis. Da Ponte was not destined to escape this 
fate; and sundry enemies, headed by a prima donna 
he had offended, contrived, on the decease of the 
emperour, to have the poet exiled from Vienna. Re- 
lying upon the promptings of a spirit which had never 
failed him, and confident the Austrian capital was a 
fitting scene for the exercise of his resources, he had 
recourse to Leopold, who promised to recall him. 

On this occasion took place a dialogue more re- 
markable, perhaps, than any on record between an 
emperour and a subject—a master and a suppliant 
for his favour. ‘This is registered in our hero’s au- 
tobiography, and should be read, if one would form 
any idea of the heterogeneous elements of which his 
character was made up. He addressed Leopold, 


kneeling, although the latter ordered him to “ rise 
and speak ;” and yet, in this posture of entreaty, he 
displayed much courage and great tenasity, nay, 
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obstinacy of purpose. Although this curious inter- 
view, with its mingled firmness ‘and humiliation, fail-| 
ed of attaining its “object, a revocation of his exile, it, 
nevertheless, “constilutes , hext to his connexion with | 
Mozart, the most striking event of Da Ponte’s life. 
It oc aarted at ‘T'rieste, where, unable to compel the 
emperour to do him justice, he renounced the stole 
and espoused an Englishwoman. From thence he 
roceeded with his wife to Paris and London. 
The Italian theatre of the great metropolis having 


heen recently consumed by fire, a person named | 


‘Taylor conceived the project of reconstructing it by 
subscription, and of accumulating, in shares, a fund 
sul flicient to engage a firstrate company. To this | 
theatre and its originater Da Ponte now became poet 
an‘l secretary ; and, in Kelly’s reminiscences, we 
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| was foud of relating. It was of one of his pupils, a 
lovely young girl, upon whose cheek the death-germe 
of consumption had upshot its early prophetick bloom. 
In her fading state, she received, one day, the vi-': 
|of her old master; and, aware how he treasured up 
every word spoken in praise of his native language, 


; | she playfully said, “ Signor Da Ponte, I am so glad 


| to have learned Italian ; for sure am I it must be the 
| language of the happy country into which I trust soon 
| to pass away.” One of our most accomplished schol- 
ars thus writes to his old Italian professor :—* For 
| what you have done for Italy and the cause of let 


| ters, so long as there remains a spark of taste among 


us for the belles-letires, the name of Da Ponte, 


| ‘clarum et venerabile nomen,’ will be held in venera- 


tien; and his scholars of our, as well as of the gent- 


find mention of his striking and fanciful appearance | ler sex, will remember, in the decline of life, the 


and costume. 

In the year 1805, might have been seen in New 
York an individual, whose figure and person excited 
general adiniration. A tall and imposing form, a 
head of Roman sale and intelligence, a counte- 
wance lit up with vivacity which readiiy brightened 
to enthusiasm or became intense with inspiration, 
and enframed in a classick profusion of flowing hair, 
dignity of mien, and the self-possession of conscious 
talent—these met and arrested the passing gaze. It 
is, I trust, easy to recognise Signor Da Ponte even 
in a sketch which does him so little justice. For 
a more graphick delineation we must refer our read- 
ers to the admirable portrait by Apams which heads 
this notice. ‘he orginal, judiciously preserved by 
a distincuished fellow-citizen, with an instinct that 
ever leads him to rescue whatever is lovely or merito- 
rious from oblivion, was by him handed to Gen. Mor- 
ris, whom we have to thank for the-beautiful wood- 
cut. ‘The bankruptcy of our bard’s associate had 
involved his fortunes, and he left London for Amer- 
ica, unable to avert the ruin of ‘Taylor. 

Fifteen thousand dollars, s1ved from the wreck by 
the prudence and economy of his wife and sister-in- 
law, constituted the fortune of this party. Upon the 
failure of several commercial speculations, and after 
residingin Elizabethtown in Sunbury, and, we believe, 
in Philadelphia, the poet embraced a vocation w orthy 
his tastes and acquirements, the diffusion of the Ital- 
ian language among the educated portion of the thri- 
ving community of New York. 

In 1811, at an age when cease the activities of 
most men, a new era commenced in the life of Da 
Ponte. Becoming naturalized here, he directed 
henceforth his whole energies to the propagation of 
his native language and literature among his new 
and intelligent countrymen. 
tended through a second life of thirty years, were 
crowned with success, our present cultivation of the 
Italian muse and rich collections of her noblest works 
are the amplest testimony. ‘The laurel and the oak | 
of Petrarch and of Dante interweave their branches | 
with the bright foliage of the American grove ; and 
more than two thousand pupils, listening heneath its 
shade to the sonnet and the epick from the trembling 
lips of the ancient bard, have echoed throughout the 
new world their imperishable glory. 

‘That this enthusiasm, which subsequently gained 
for him the professorship of his native tongue in Co- 
lumbia College, communicated to others its electrick 
influence, we will cite an instanee Signor Da Ponte 


That these efforts, ex- | 


hours passed by them in pleasing conversation with 
| their elegant and cultivated tutor, as among the 
sweetest moments of their existence ; and it is, there- 
fore, my dear sir, that | pray you to let this suffice, 
and not aspire to acquire for yourself alone the whole 
glory of the universe.” 

It was a day of joy for the old patriarch when 
came among us Garcia, with his lovely daughter, 
then in the morning of her glory ; Rosich, the inim- 
itable buffo; Angrisani, with his tomb-note; and 
Madame Barbiere, whom we still remember in the 
white satin of Amenaitde—all led by our vuried Al- 
maviva.* Don Giovanni triumphed as erst at Vienna, 
and the double-lived old man thus shared in this and 
other successes of the Italian stage, which he had 
little dreamed of on this side the Atlantic. “ The 
Barber,” “ Tancredi,” “ Otello,” and other musical 
creations, rendered the winter of 1825-6 an epoch 
in the story of New York society, by first iaspiring 
a taste for the works of the model-masters in musick. 

Alas! that joyous troop hath vanished! Its bright- 
est ornament perished of excess of fame, as others 
die in pursuit of it. Upon the cheek of the Muse 
the tear shed for Malibran is not yet dried, nor is 
hushed among us the echo of the requiem Europe 
sang over her grave. Angrisani hath gone to join 
“the Commander,” in the shades where Garcia pre- 
ceded him ; and a silent vessel but yesterday brought 
back the body of Almaviva to his native shores. 

All these Lorenzo Da Ponte survived! Indeed the 
indefatigable ardour which “ hoped to enkindle a new 
light in his old age by the introduction of the opera, 
and that the allurements of its songs would in some 
induce and in others reinvigorate the desire of com- 
prehending a language which is the most delightful 
vehicle for the transmission of the melody of the 
voice,”t seem to us one of the touching features of 
the old man’s life. It was the mountaineer sighing 
| for the melodies of his futherland ; for, need we add, 
| the opera is to the Italian what the Ranz des Vaches 

is to the countrymen of Tell. 

| When may we hope for a national musick ? nor 
opera, nor Ranz des Vaches fali to our lot; and while 
a thousand varied objects entertain enterprise and 
patriotism, the musical cherd, the melody of voice, ex- 
cite no corresponding vibration—find no echo, — It 
may not be irrelevant to the noble subject of this 
eulogy, to discuss the introduction of musick in our 
land. Startling truths are unfolded while meditating 





* D. L. of New-York. : 
t Extract from his letter on the Italian corps. 
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on a theme of such apparent insignificance. Be the 
theory which presents itself, correct or erroneous, 
we cannot withhold it. 

Why perished the opera among us? Whence 
is the sentiment of harmony inherited, in high or 
low degrees, by all continental nations—and where- 
fore have we it not? 

I. When man merges the individual into the social 
being, and seeks the growing shade of a community, 
the influence of relation modifies his whole existence ; 
thenceforth leads he two lives; the one private and 
esoterick, the other in the publick place, abroad, ex- 
vlerick, Castes are measured by the preponderance 
of these modes of being. ‘The populace know few 
of the introjacent luxuries which constitute the 
charm «of opulence and refinement. Yet, certain 
pleasures require the multitude for their full fruition. 
‘The majesty of the Athenian audience, dignified and 
exalted the favourite tragedian. The vivifying 
breath of enthusiasm created in the amphitheatre an 
atmosphere of exhilaration. ‘The universal shout 
gloritied the sensation of the moment, and the actor 
must echo the godlike tone or die. The dramatist 
became, on this occasion, an Olympian monarch; and 
we my picture to ourselves the swelling temples 


and th.ubbing heart, the glowing cheek and heaving! 


breast. Evripipes was no hermit, nor SepHocies 
an amateur. ‘They doubtless knew it was the peo- 
ple with its refined passion for the triumphs of iatel- 
lect, who drew from them the inextinguishable 
flame of genius. 

He then who calls up the type-dramas of an- 
tiquity, must summon around him the poet, the 
players, and, above all, the multitude. 

II. If tothe drama the approbation and encourage- 
ment of the many be so necessary, how much more 
needful are they for the propagation of sound. The 
song and dance are contagious, and from ages im- 
memorial have pipe and tabor welcomed the decline 
of day—the finished task—--the opening relaxation. 
Laughing France and choral Germany are terms re- 
dolent of the vine-dance and the chant. In Gaul, 
the distinction between the one and the many 
maintained throughout the day, is blended on the 
festive night ; and in Paris there are three hundred 
and sixty-five such in the course of the year. ‘The 
pit sits in solemn judgment over the spectacle ; 
and the select few approve only upon its authority. 
But even there, where a new idea, so soon as uttered, 
dawns like daylight upon the whole town, the 
aid of the state is requisite to maintain the many 
theatres which assuage the publick thirst for amuse- 
ment. In Germany the note is never silent. It is 
an echo of the past, swollen by present harmony.— 
[t has a signifieance, both of sentiment and of asso- 
ciation, which stamps the national character. Even) 
as the crowd moulded the sublime nature of the old, 
tragick poet, has the people inspired the magical | 
genius of a Beethoven and a Mozart, whose works, 
proclaim their native songs—their own glory. 

HI. Mere yearnings for harmony are then begotten 
and increased by time, and clime, and imstitutions. 
‘They are the popular traditions of the past, and may 
be traeed to war and wassail—the sword-clang and 
the mute eloquence of the goblet. Such traditions 
we are destitute of. ‘The past is inalterable. But we 
may even now commence according for the future. 
Diffuse musical knowledge among the rising ones 
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around us, and coming generations will respond and 
swell, with varied harmonies coloured by the spirit 
and events of their day, the voice transmitted. 

IV. Where a discord distorts a harmony, musick 
fleeth, holding her ears. But where there is musical 
sympathy, beauty of sound cannot fail to elicit some 
token of approbation. Of such small elements is a 
maddening acclamation often made up; where no 
sympathy gives back the musical sentiment the latter 
is chilled. ‘There must be reciprocity that warmth 
should be engendered. Why perished the opera here? 
Because no harmonious influence had educated the 
taste of the multitude on whom theatrical and ope- 
ratick success depend. ‘The boxes were filled with 
applauding virtuosi, the pit with a thin, bewildered 
people, whose surprise was divided between the 
actors on the stage and the performers above them. 
Rest assured the pit will bestow its next half dollar 
upon Jim Crew, or some representation consonant 
with its comprehension. 

This with ether causes accounts for the failure of 
recent corps among us. Why did the troupe of Garcia 
reap laurels. and gold? Because in its day boxes 
and pit were alike open to the novel captivation. 
Since then, the former have travelled abroad—the 
latter have continued to labour at home. The artisan 
occasionally hums an air whose erigin he forgets. 
His. boy whistles it im the street. It is the una voce 
cf poor Malibran which he thus unconsciously re- 
inembers, nor ever will forget. 

And whoever recalls to mind the exciting tumult 
in which Garcia was suffered to leave us—the clam- 
ours and intensity of that memorable night when the 
Signorina was crowned—the cane of Dr. Bartolo, 
the shouts of Almaniva, and the popular outcry, will 
not long deny that under eertain conditions, musick 
may flourish among us; and these are that ¢he sen- 
timent be universal. 

It was again the untiring zeal of Da Ponte which in 
1832 procured for us anew the enjoyment of the Italian 
opera, and invited hither the company of Montressor 
In short, whenever the words musick and Italian were 
cowpled together, the old bard became rejuvenesced, 
enthusiasm lit up his eye, and leve of the literature 
and song of his native land thus remained until death 
a worship and a ruling passion. 

‘Fhe closing thirty years of an existence, so rife 
with incident and adventure, terminated im, this city 
at nine o’clock on Friday evening, the seventeenth 
instant, (August, 1838,) just three months after the 
decease of Prince ‘alleyrand, whom he preceded 
five years upon the stage of life. Like that illustri- 
ous statesman he died in the catholick faith, of which 
he had for some time past been an ardent promoter. 

Two days previous to this event his sick chamber 
presented an interesting spectacle. Doctor J. W. 
Francis, his friend aad kind physician since the 
old operatick days,-and to whom the aged poet had 
in gratitude addressed a parting ode on the day pre- 
ceding, perceiving symptoms of approaching disso~ 
lution, notified his. numerous friends of the chaage 
in the venerable patient. It was one of those after- 
noons of waning summer, when the mellow sunset 
foretels approaching autumn. ‘The old poet’s mag- 
nificent head lay upon a sea of pillows, and the con- 
scious eye still shed its, beams of regard upon all 
around him. Besides several of his countrymen, 
were assembled some remnants of the old Italian 
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troupe, who knelt for a farewell blessing around the 
pallet of their expiring bard; among them the fine 
head of Fornisari and Signor Bagioli’s benevolent 
countenance. All wept as the patriarch bade them 
an affectionate and dignified adieu, and implored a 
blessing on their common country. The doctor, 
watching the flickerings of the life-torch, stood at the 
head of the couch, and a group of fearful women at 
the foot, completed a scene not unlike the portraiture 
we have all seen of the last hours of Napuleon Bon- 
aparte. 

On Monday afternoon (twentieth of August) a long 
train of mourners followed the remains of Da Ponte | 
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After giving some account of the supposed cases 
of fossil human bones, and establishing the remark- 
able fact of the “total absence of any vestiges of 
the human species throughout the entire series of 
gevlogical formations,” our author passes to the 
general history of fossil organick remains:— 

“Tt is marvellous that mankind should have gone 
on for so many centuries in ignorance of the fact 
which is now so fully demonstrated, that no small 
part of the present surface of the earth is derived 
from the remains of animals that constituted the popu- 
lation of ancient seas. Many extensive plains and 
massive mountains form, as it were, the great charnel 


to the cathedral. ‘I'he coffin, borne on the shoulders | houses of preceding generations, in which the petri- 
of men, displayed the appropriate laurel-wreath, and | fied exuviz of extinct races of animals and vegeta- 
was preceded by a -banner, where, on the black| bles are piled into stupendous monuments of the 
ground of mourning, was traced in golden characters | operations ef life and death, during almost immeas- 


this admirable device— 


Lavrentivs Da Ponte. 
lialia. Natus. 
Litterarum. Reipublicae. et. Musis. 
Dilectissimus. 
Patriae. et. Concivium. Amantissimus. 
Christianae. Fidei. Cultor. Adsiduus. 
In. Pace. et. Consolatione. Justorum. 
XVII. Die Augusti, MDCCCXXXVIIL, 
XC. Anno. Aetatis. Suae. 
Amplexu. Domini. 
Ascendit, 


Among the pall-bearers were some of our most} 
distinguished fellow-citizens—Professor Clement C. 
Moore, the venerable Doctor Macneven, the Hon. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, and Pietro Maroncelli, the 
fellow-prisoner of Silvio Pellico. ‘These were fol-| 
lowed by the reverend officiate of the catholick ca- 
thedral and Doctor Francis; and the funeral pro- 
cession testified by its length to the general emotion 
of regret created by an event so melancholy, 

After the impressive rite of the catholick burial 
ceremony, to which Allegri’s ‘“ Miserere” lent its 
mournful effect, the body was taken ta the Roman 
cemetery, where we learn it is the intention of his 
countrymen to erect a monument in memory of their 
poet. On the completion of this a discourse is to be 
pronounced ; but, however justly this may celebrate | 
the virtues of the deceased, to us the living and 
growing love of the letters and song of his native 
land among us must ever seem the noblest panegyr- 
ick of Lorenzo Da Ponte of Ceneda. Ss, 


ASTONISHING FACTS RELATING TO A FORMER 
ORGANICK WORLD. 


Dr. Buckland now proceeds to the most import- 
ant and popular branch of his subject—to give a 
description of the most interesting fossil organic re- 
mains, and to show that the extinct species of plants 
and animals which formerly occupied our planet 
display, even in their fragments and relicks, the same 


|urable periods of past time. At tle sight of a spec- 


tacle, says Cuvier, ‘ so imposing, so terrilick, as that 
of the wreck of antmal bife, forming almost the entire 
soil on which we tread, it is difficult to restrain the 
imagination from hazarding some conjectures as to 
the cause by which such great effects have been 
produced.’ The deeper we descend into the strata 
of the girth, the higher do we ascend into the arch- 
eological history of past ages of creation. We find 
successive stages marked by varying forms of animal 
and vegetable life, and these generally differ more 
and more widely from existing species as we go 
further downvard into receptacles af the wreck of 
more ancient creations. . * * ° 

«“ Besides the more obvious remains of testacea 
and of larger animals, minute examinatton discloses, 
occasionally, prodigious accumulations of micro- 
scopick shells that surprise us no less by their abun- 


-dance than their extreme minuteness; the mode in 


which they are sometimes crowded together may be 
estimated from the fact, that Soldani collected from 
less than an ounce and a half of stone, found in the 
hills of Casciana, in Tuscany, 10,454 microscopick 
chambered ce}}s. * as Of several 
species of these shells, four or five hundred weigh 
but a single grain ; of one species he calculates that 
a thousand individuals would scarcely weigh one 
grain.” 

Extraordinary as these phenomena must appear, 
the recent discoveries of Ehrenberg, made since the 
publication of Dr. Buckland’s work, are still more 
marvellous and instructive. This great naturalist, 
whose discoveries respecting the existing infusorial 
animals we have already noticed, has discovered 
fossil animaleules, or infusorial organick remains; and 
not only has he discovered theiy existence by the 
microscope, but he has found that they form exten- 
sive strata of tripoli, or poleschiefer, (polishing slate,) 
at Franzenbad, in Bohemia, a substance supposed to 
have been formed from sediments of fine volcanick 
ashes in quiet waters, These animals belong to the 
genus Bacillaria, and inhabit siliceous shells, the 
accumulation of which form the strata of polishing 
slate. The size of a single individual of these ani- 
malcules in -bout 1-288th of a line, the 3400th part 
of an inch. In the polishing slate from Bilin, in 
which there seems no extraneous matter, and no 
vacuities. a cubick line contains, in round numbers, 
23,000,000 of these animals, and a cubick inch 


marks of wisdom and design which have been uni-| 41,000,000,000 of them. The weight of the cubick 
versally recognised in the existing species of organ- | inch of the tripoli which contains them is 270 grains. 
|Henee there are 187,000,000 of these apimalcules 


ized beings. 
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in a single grain, or the siliceous coat of one of these | ones, and now I have killed your chief. I am now 


animals is the 18,000,000th part of a grain! even with you; but” he added, “every one of you 
Since this strange discovery was made, Mr. | that is found here to-morrow morning at sunrise, is 
Ehrenberg has de tected the same fossil animals in /a dead Indian.” All this was accomplished by the 


the se mopol, which is found along with the polish-| Panther without the least molestation. ‘They knew 
ing slate im the tertiary strata of Bilin, in the chalk | that he would take vengeance for their deed of blood 
flints, and even in the semopol or noble opal of the | —and silently acknowledged the justice of the daring 
porphyritick rocks. What a singular application does | act. He then bore off the head in triumph to his 
this fact exhibit of the remains of the ancient world '| cabin. The next morning not an Indian could be 
While our habitations are sometimes built of the | found in all that region. ‘They left for ever their 
solid aggregate of millions of microscopick shells ;| homes and their dead, and that part of the state has 
while, as we have seen, our apartments are heated | not been molested by them since. 
and liehted with the wreck of mighty forests that A few weeks since, this veteran of eighty winters 
covered the primeval valleys, the chaplet of beauty | sold his claim, and caparisoned with the same hunt- 
shines with the very sepulchres in which millions | ing-shirt and weapons which he wore when he kill- 
of animals are entombed! ‘Thus, has death become | ed the chief, started for Missouri. After travelling 
the handmaid and ornament of life. Would that it!a few rods, he returned*and asked permission to give 
were also its instructor and guide. his “ grand yell.” ‘The gentleman to whom he had 
sold the land, giving his assent, he gave a long, loud, 
and shrill whoop, that made the welkin ring for miles 
TIE HUMAN PANTHER. around. ‘ Now,” said he, “my blessing is on the 
Tir Peoria Register, a paper which frequently a and on you; your ground will always } vield an 
instructs and amuses us with anecdotes connected | * undance, and you will always prosper.’ Again he 
CNS etc 2 ora sacar faeniehos | Ok up his march for a new home in the wilderness 
with the settlement of the western country, furnishes } hortedhbenteridertinndaciaet eclival 
us with the following sketch which, it says, was re- i; rae 4 oe car =e an, ue meestneceneres Reel 
lated by a gentleman of great respectability, living disturbed by social ties. 
@ oD eS - 5 
near the spot where the circumstances occurred :— 
In the latter part of that bloody tragedy, which 
spread dismay throughout this part of ‘the state, there 
were about nine hundred ludiaus encamped on the 
Illinois river, opposite to the present town site of 
Da Salle, composed principally of the Iroquois tribe. 
They had alw ays maint ained a friendly intercourse 
with the whites in the vicinity, and had manifested 
a great partiality for one in particular. ‘This was 





THE WIFE TO HER SLEEPING HUSBAND. 
“The tie that binds the happy may be dear, but that which links 
the unfortunate is tenderness unutterable.”’ 

Fovr lustures, love, have pass’d away, 
Since at the altar’s side, 

Thy nuptial promise blest mine ear, 
And I was called thy bride; 

Up sprung a thousand buds of hope, 


““ Old Myers,” a perfect prototype of Couper’s trapper. To consecrate that hour, 
This s colin Spite Sg Big 6 a BE Re Pet pe Alas! a thousand beauteous buds, 
us state was the ith in which we iad erectec Mls Phat never dame to Rowse. 
hut in advance of a white population. [le had of 
1 SY } _’ ; 
course acquired more of the habits of the Indians roe nant been, in Soptane'a trite 
than of civilized men, and was familiarly known A Srang Ok Straw Baim? 
j : a ; =. % Thy peerless mind and noble heart, 
among them as “The Panther’—a utle which he 


Thy proud, unsuilied name, 
But vainly served to chase afar, 
The ills that throng’d around, 


had acquired from them, by a daring exploit in kil- 
ling an animal of that name, when leading them in 


one of their wild hunts. At the period referred to, And every dream of promised bliss, 
these Indians rallied under the Black Hawk stand- A cause of grief was found. 

ard, and were committing many depredations upon The churchyard shows its little mounds, 
the settlers in the vicinity. When repulsed they did Where long have dwelt beneath, 

not hesitate to murder their former friends and com- Dear plants that in their vernal bloom, 
panions. About the cabin of the Panther, nearly a Were stricken down by death : 


And friends we loved grow cold and stern 
As riches took their flight, 

And all to thee, hast changed to gloom, 
Where thou didst turn for light. 


a hundred settlers had come in for the safety of their 
wives and children, placing them under his protec- 
tion. But among the victims of savage barbarity, 
there happened to be a brother-in-law of the Panther, 
with his wife and three children. Here they com- 
mitted an unpardonable outrage upon the family of 
their ancient friend and demi-savage. When the sad 
tidings of their cruel fate had reached the garrison, 
the Panther was seen clothing himself in battle ar- 
ray. With his rifle, his tomahawk and scalping-knife, 
in open day, he silently bent his way to the Indian 
quarters, about one mile distant. Fearlessly he 
marched into the midst of the savage band, levelled 
his rifle at the head chief present, ‘and deliberately 
killed him on the spot. He then severed the lifeless 
head from the trunk, and held it up by the hair before 
the awe-struck multitude, exclaiming, ‘* You have 
murdered my brother, his wife, and their three little 


Not all, not all, my honour’d one, 
For shining o’er thy sleep, 
Affection’s ray illumes thy couch, 
And bids thy Mary weep; 
Still may thy happy boast of love, 
Whose strength was never tried— 
By grief, is all affection proved, 
By grief, is purified. 


The husband slamber’d on, nor knew 
The watch that love was keeping, 

But hope, with radiant promise, seem’d 
To mingle in his sleeping: 

For ’mid the wild’ring dreams that marr’d 
His sad, unquiet rest, 

A smile pass’d o’er the dreamer’s brow, 
And told that he was blest! 
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WEST, THE AMERICAN PAINTER. 


Mr. West met with munificent patronage in Eng- 
land, but “ he always retained a strong and unyield- 
ing affection fur his native land.” ‘The countenance 
which the king nobly bestowed upon this highly- 
gifted American could not fail to excite envy among 
his courtiers. A malicious individual, knowing his 
partiality for the land of his birth, resolved to make 
him give some unguarded proof of it which would be 
unpleisant to his majesty, incensed as he then was 
against the American colonies. With an air of 
much satisfaction, he one day informed the king that 
the Americans had lately met with a most disastrous 
defeat; and, turning to Mr. West, he exultingly asked, 
‘ How do you like these tidings, sir?” Mr.-West, 
bowing low to his majesty, answered, “I am a loyal 
and grateful subject to my king; but I can never re- 
joice at any misfortune which befalls my native 
land.” “ A noble reply,” said his sovereign ; “ and I 
assure you, Mr. West, no man will ever fall in my 
estimation because he loves his country.” Mr. West 
retained his love of America till the day of his death ; 
and he refused immense sums for some of his most 
magnificent pictures, which he painted as affection- 
ate gifts to the publick institutions of his native 
State. 


ASTONISHING INSTANCE OF THE POWER OF 
‘ GENIUS. 


Tue following remarkable anecdote has been pre- 
served relating to the overture of Don Giovanni.— 
This original composition, which is on all hands 
admitted to be a masterpiece of genius and sci- 
ence, was begun and finished in one night. Mozart 
wrote the opera of Don Juan for the theatre at 
Prague, (1787.) ‘The songs, finales, in short all the 
vocal pieces of the work, had been finished, studied 
by the singers, and rehearsed; nay, the last grand 
rehearsal took place, without the overture being even 
begun by the composer, although the publick per- 
formance was fixed for the next day. Mozart's 
friends, his wife, and above all the manager, were 
in a state of alarm easily to be conceived ; they rep- 
reseuted to him the ruinous consequences, to the 
theatre as well as to himself, which must result 
from an eventual disappointment, and conjured him 
not to blast his greatest work by so wanton a pro- 
crastination. ‘1 shall write the overture this after- 
noon; I have it all in my head,” was the answer 
given tothem. The afternoon came; but Mozart, 
seduced by the fineness of the weather, took a trip 
into the country, and made merry, returned in the 
evening, and sat down to a bowl of punch, with 
some friends, who trembled at the idea of his situa- 
tion. It was midnight before he left this jovial par- 
ty, and in a state so Jittle calculated for mental exer- 
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and while filling the glass, entertained the company 
with a number of laughable stories, in the telling of 
which she possessed a peculiar talent. Mozart listen- 
ed with the greatest glee, and laughed till the tears 
trickled down his eyes. All at once the divine 
spark within him brightened into radiant flame, he 
felt “ full of God,” and exclaimed, “ now is the time, 
Constantia ; now we are in trim for it.” Showers 
of crotchets and quavers now gtshed from the rapid 
pen. At times, however, and in the midst of writing, 
nature would assert her sway, and cause the compo- 
ser to relapse into a nod or two. ‘To these it is 
generally pretended, the leading passage in the 
overture, turned, repeated, and modulated into a 
hundred varied shapes, owed its origin. ‘The som- 
nolent fits, however, soon gave way to the cheerful 
converse of Constantia, and the excellent punch which 
formed its accompaniment. ‘The overture was com- 
pleted before breakfast, and the copyists searcely 
had time to write out the score. A rehearsal being 
thus out of the question, the orchestra played it at 
the publick representation in the evening without 
previous trial, and it is no small eulogium on their 
talents to add, that the execution electrified the au- 
dience, who with thunders of applause called for a 
repetition, 


THE ORANGE 


Is sometimes employed as a basis in the man- 
ufacture of wine. ‘The following proportions of 
the various ingredients may be relied on:—To 
ten gallons of water put twenty-eight pounds of 
loaf sugar, and the whites of six eggs; boil them 
together for three quarters of an hour, keeping the 
liquor well scummed all the time, and pour it hot 
into a tub or large pan, over the peels of fifty Se- 
ville oranges. When it is nearly cold take three 
spoonfuls of yest, spread over a piece of toasted 
bread, and put it into the liquor to mzke it ferment. 
After it has stood two or three days, pour it from the 
peels into a cask with a gallon of orange-juice, 
which takes about one hundred and twenty Se- 
ville oranges; let it remain in the cask until 
the fermentation ceases. When the fermentation 
is over, draw offas much of the wine as will admit 
one quart of brandy for every five gallons. This, 
when kept four or five years, is found to surpass 
some of the best foreign wines sold in this country. 





In the West Indies hurricanes begin to blow 
from a northern quarter of the horizon, and thence 
changing to the west and round to a southern quar- 
ter, and then their fury is over. ‘These phases how- 
ever will be found somewhat different towards the 
two opposite margins of a storm’s track, and also in 
positions which are sheltered in some directions 
from the action of the storm by elevated land. On 
the coast of the United States these storms com- 
mence blowing from an eastern quarter which cor- 


tion, that he determined to lie down for an hour, at responds to the change in their line of progress, 


the same time charging Mrs. Mozart to call him at 
the expiration of that time. ‘The fond wife seeing 
him in the sweetest slumber, and conscious of his 
power, suffered him to lie éro hours, called him up, 
made a bowl of punch, his favourite beverage, put 


pen, ink, and staves before him, sat down by his side, | 


and exhibititing changes of a like character, thev 
terminate with fair weather from a western quarter, 





Voncanick erup'ions often excite whirlwinds c° 
great aliitude, and of the most violent character, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By Cuantes Antuon, LL. D., Jay-Professor of 
Greek and Latin in Columbia College, New York. 

This accomplished scholar has redeemed the pledge which he 
made to the publick a few months ago, when he promised the 
boon which he has now conferred. In his Grammar, which we 
noticed two months ago, he removed with a master hand the 
difficulties which lie at the very threshold of Grecian literature, 
and simplified the process by which the student can attain the 
power of reading with ease and accuracy the ancient masters of 
Grecian poetry and prose. 

The work now before us is for the purpose of enabling them 
to read with elegance, or to pronounce with correctness, the 
Greek language. It may be the case that a person can under- 
stand the meaning of a Greek passage, although he may blunder 
in quantity, when he reads; but it will be readily allowed, that 
to read with elegance, or to pronounce with accuracy, any lan- 
guage, is an attainment which every scholar should seek to 
possess. Every letter has along or a short sound, and so has 
every syllable, but to know when and where each letter and 
syllable should have its long or short sound is what the learner 
is apt to overlook, and consequently acquire a mode of reading 
most grating to the ear of every man who has paid any attention 
to prosody. Jt has hitherto been the reproach of Americans that 
their pronunciation was barbarous, and with much truth was 
the taunt thrown out, while to do so was almost as cruel and 

unfair as to reproach a man for being born blind or deaf: we had 
not the means of acquiring a correct pronunciation of the lan- 
guage, and as the professor justly remarks in his preface, the 
cause of this has been the want of a proper treatise on the sub- 
j-ct of prosody. But while weadmit the truth of the reproach 
in general, we must put in a claim for some as accomplished 
scholars in this department as any country can boast of, and we 
would not go farther to prove the truth and justice of this claim 
than the evidence which the Prof. has himself given to the world in 
the work now under review. More accurate or extensive know!l- 
edge of the subject of Prosody than that here afforded we will 
venture to 2ffirm is possessed by few of our long-favoured trans- 
atiantick brethren. But the fact is, we feel unwilling to say much 
on this point, because we wish the taunt thrown out to cut deep 
and keenly, if by so deing we shall be provoked to rebut the 
charge by facts instead of arguments. Dr. A. hasdone his part in 
a style which beggars our fecble eulogy, and if American-teachers 
and students shall still suffer that charge to be continued with 
the least shadew of truth, their names should ever be pronounced 
in connexion with Goths and Vandals. 
completely left them without excuse’if in any seminary of learn- 
ing in our wide-extended territory a false quantity is found prac- 
tised by the merest tyro. Cheaply, accurately, and eoncisely, 
and we must not forget to say simply, is the means of gaining an 
accurate acquaintance with the quantity of the Greek language 
now put within their reach. 

Teachers owe an incalculable debt of gratitude to this accom- 
plished and patriotick scholar, for the masterly and successful 
effort thathe has made to put them in possession of the means of 
raising themselves and pupils to a high standard of scholarship. 
He has laid a sure foundation on which, with ordinary labour, they 
ay rear a superstructure that will throw its shadow across the 
Atlantic waves, and win for America the veneration of those who 
have hitherto looked to us as moving sluggishly on in the paths 
of Grecian and Roman Literature; and we repeat, if they fail to 
force the respect of foreign nations to a high and accurate stand- 
ard of learning in the ancient languages, they will justly pro- 
nounce them unworthy of the country of Anthon. His name 


has already gained a high niche in the temples of learning in 
Europe, and it is a just expectation that the sons of America 
shall command the same respect, and jnaintain an honourable 
rivalry with those older and hitherto more favoured countries, 
where Demosthenes and Cicero, Homer and Virgil, &c., have 
leng been studied, with profit and with honour. 


Professor Anthon has | 
have attached themselves to it in the minds of many, and which 
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Dr. Anthon divides his treatise into two great divisions— 
Prosody and Metre. Prosody as he himself defines it, “‘ treats 
of the quantity of syllables, or the time occupied in pronouncing 
them.” We think the impartial critick will admit that the rules 
which he has given, and the examples by which he illustrates 
them, require only to be learned and practised to make every 
one who masters the Greek language to read it with beau y and 
effect. Every one knows that much depends upon the empha- 
sis in reading, to convey the author’s meaning, and nothing 
mars the effect of a passage more than a barbarous pronuncia- 
tion. Above all this, Dr. Anthon has given us the means of 
raising ourselves, and in such a simple and masterly manner, 
that the person who cannot use his able treatise to correct effec- 
tually a bad, or cultivate a good pronunciation, should be pro- 
hibited by a “law of pains and penalties” from presuming to 
pronounce the names of Demosthenes or Homer. 

The professor's explanation of Metre is equally simple and 
correct. He tells the student that there are nine principal 
metres, viz., lambic, Trochaic, Anapaestic, Dactylic, Choriambic, 
Antispastic, Ionic a Majore, Ionic a Minore, and Paeonic. He 
then explains the meaning of each term so clearly and simple, 
that a person who has intellect enough to enable him to count 
his fingers, may learn the right sound of every letter and sylla- 
ble in the Greek language. The Prof. has ably, and we think 
wisely, stripped his prosody of all the nice affectations of learn- 
ing which only encumber the subject and bewilder the student. 
He has done for him what he must have done for himself, if he 
ever could, and that is, he has given him only the useful and 
practical, and he has brought a degree of learning and judgement 
to the task which but few men possess, and which a student 
cannot be supposed to possess, and he may henceforward bless 
his lucky star that it did not shine till such a master-hand had 


moved away the clouds which lay in thick masses over the sky 
of Grecian literature. 


The Class Book of Anatomy explanatory of the First Princi- 
ples of Human Organization as the Basis of Physical Educa- 
tion. Designed for Schools. By J. V.C. Smiru, M. D., Editor 
of the Boston Med. and Surg. Journal. Third Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations. Boston. Published by Rosert S. Da- 
vis. 1838. 

The want of an elementary treatise on Anatomy, written in a 
plain and perspicuous style, which should be adapted to the gen- 
eral reader, had been felt not only by those who were not and 
never intended to be connected with the medical profession, but 
by every physician who was desirous of elevating the practice 
of medicine and of rescuing this art from the reproaches which 


will be uttered against it so long as the quackery of the present 
day, the nostrums, family pills, Thompsonian and home opathick 
remedies ate suffered to be used by the people—so long as the 
people are willing to be gulled by any and every medical preten- 
der. We say such a book was desired by the members of the 
medical profession, for they thought, and thought truly too, that, 
let the publick understand how complex a machine we carry 
within us, let them but know that the human frame is by far the 
most elegant and superb specimen of mechanicks ever seen—that, 
let man’s ingenuity be exerted as it will to produce new combi- 
nations of powers, to find out new principles in nature, yet that 
all these principles can be found in most perfect operation in the 
human body—we say, let the publick but understand this, and 
when this machine gets deranged, they will be careful to whom 
they trust its reparation, and quackery will in time be done away 
with. 

Hence it 1s that the Class Book of Anatomy was particularly 
welcomed by all friends of science. It is designed as a school- 
book, and is admirably adapted for that purpose ; in fact it has 
given great satisfaction in the academies and seminaries where 
it has been used. 


We know of no one more competent to write such a beok than 
Dr. Smith. 
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BOSTON FROM DORCHESTER HEIGHTS. and town—a step which he knew must bring on a 


general action, during which he intended to cross 
over to Cambridge with a few chosen men, and force 
an entrance into the town. During the two or three 
preceding nights, he bombarded the town heavily 
from his camp to divert the attention of the garrison ; 
and on the night of the fourth of March, alarge de- 
tachment tock possession of Dorchester Heights, 
and immediately commenced throwing up an in- 
trenchment. ‘The night was mild, but the ground 
was frozen almost impenetrably hard; and it was 
with excessive labour that a sufficient bulwark was 
presented by daylight, to cover them from the shot 
of the enemy. 

The morning broke—and a thin haze, which 
magnified the size of the works, overspread the 
landscape. ‘The astonishment of General Howe, at 
discerning this phantom fortification looming up 
through the mist, upon heights which had been bare 
and desolate at sunset, was without bounds. ‘The po- 
sition was so commanding that the town could not be 
held unless the Americans were dislodged ; but this 
seemed, from the advantages of the ground in favour 
of the Provincials, next to impossible. The British 
commander undertook it with great spirit, and two 
thousand troops were embarked on the same day to 
cross the harbour to the attack. ‘The transports fell 
down to the Custle, a small island just below the 
town; but a tremendous storm suspended their op- 
erations. ‘The next day a council of war was held, 
and it was thought advisable to evacuate the town 
immediately. The provincials went on completing 
their fortifications, undisturbed ; and in a few days 
General Howe embarked with all his forces, accom- 
panied by those Americans who adhered to the royal 
cause. ‘Ihe embarkation commenced at four in the 
morning of the 17th of March, and at ten in the 
forenoon General Washington entered the city at 
the head of his army. ‘The English fleet sailed for 
Halifax. ‘hey were ten thousand strong, including 
the marines ; and left stores to the value of 30,000/., 
with several pieces of cannon, mortars, &c., &c. 

The view of Boston from these heights is very 
commanding. ‘The bay, with its fortified islands, 
stretches away to the right, beautiful from its shape 
and from the brightness of its water; the city, clus- 
tering upon its heights, rises in graceful lines to the 
pinnacled statehouse; and the country to the left 
is all that is loveiy in cultivation, sprinkled here and 
there with gay and thrifty-looking villages. ‘The 
ealenture of speculation is just now at its height in 
America; and Dorchester, like other places, is laid 
out in lots, and busy with the builders of fancy cot- 
tages and hotels. If calculation has not overreached 
itself, the suburbs of Boston will soon sparkle with 
villas on every hillside within the horizon. willis. 


Tue pretty peninsula of Dorchester Heights, 
which seems to throw its arm protectingly around 
the southern bay of Boston, was settled by a com- 
pany of pilgrims, who came out to New England 
during the administration of Governour Winthrop, 
in Massachusetis. ‘The party consisted of two 
Puritan clergymen, “ with many godly families and 
people” from Devonshire and Somersetshire, who 
embarked in the “ Mary John,” in the spring of 
1630. ‘The historian states that they had some dif- 
ficulty in the passage with the master of the vessel, 
Captain Squibb, “ who, like a merciless man, put 
them and their goods ashore on Nantasket Point, 
notwithstanding his engagement was to bring them 
up Charles river.” They obtaitied a boat, however, 
and, having laden her with goods, and manned her 
with able men, (“not more than ten, well armed, 
under Captain Southcot, a brave low-country sol- 
dier,”) they followed the river for about ten miles. 
After landing their goods on a steep bank, they 
were alarmed by the information that there was en- 
camped near them a body of three hundred savages. 
Fortunately they had been joined by an old planter, 
who knew enough of the Indian tongue and dispo- 
sition to persuade the chiefs not to attack the party 
till morning. At daybreak, some of the savages 
made their appearance, but stood awhile at a dis- 
tance. At last one of them held out a bass, and the 
pilgrims sent a man with a biscuit to exchange for 
it, and thus a friendly intercourse was established. 
Not liking the neighbourhood, however, they de- 
scended the river again, and an expleiing party, hav- 
ing discovered some good pasture at Mattapau, (pres- 
ent Dorchester,) they settled there. 

The neighbouring peninsula of Shawmut (now 
Boston) was destined to be the principal settlement, 
and Dorchester is at this day a rural suburb of the 
capital of New England. ‘The fort which crowns 
its summit (from which this view is taken) is the 
scene of an important chapter in the history of the 
Revolution. 

Boston had been occupied for some time by the 
British army under General Gage, who sailed for 
England in October, 1776, leaving General Howe in 
command. After the battle of Bunker’s Hill, both 
armies remained quiet for several months; General 
Washington occupying both sides of the Charles 
river with about fourteen thousand men; and the 
English besieged in their quarters within the town, 
amusing themselves with private theatricals in Fan- 
euiel Hall, varied occasionally with feats of horse- 
manship from a squadron of cavalry, who had turned 
the old South Church into a circus. As the cold 
became severe, the North “ meetinghouse,” an im- 
mense wooden building, was torn down and con- 
sumed for fuel, and,the soldiers had made a holyday —haree 
of felling a gigamtick liberty-tree for the same pur- MEXICAN RESEARCHES. 


pose. A L&ARNED. native of Mexico is engaged in de- 

Washington became impatient of this inactive | ciphering the old Mexican characters, and has so 
situation; and as soon as the ice in the bay and | far succeeded as, to have discovered distinctive 
river became firm enough to allow the passage of , signs of verbs and gubstantives. _ A report is shortly 
troops, he called a council of war, and proposed an | expected, which will, no doubt, throw much light on 
attack on Boston. ‘lhe opinion against the measure | subjects of important inquiry—subjects to which 
was unanimous, and he reluctantly abandoned it.| we, ourselves, haye devoted much attention in order 
He soon. after determined to take possession of | to arrive at conclusions. relative to the remote popu 


Dorchester Heights, which command both harbour | lation and history of the American continent 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE BORAX LAGOONS OF 


ready to pack for exportation. The number of estab- 
TUSCANY. 


lishments is nine. ‘The whole amount produced 
| varies from 7000 lbs. to 8000 Ibs. (of twelve oz.) per 
|day. ‘The produce does not appear susceptible of 
| muca. extension, as the whole of the water is turned 


Tue borax lagoons of Tuscany are entitled to a 
detailed description. ‘They are unique in Europe, 


if not in the world; and their produce has become 
an article of equal importance to Great Britain, as 
an import, and to Tuscany, as an export. ‘They are 
spread over a surface of about thirty miles, and ex- 
hibit, from the distance, columns of vapour, more or 
less according to the season of the year and state of 
the weather, which rise in large volumes among the 
recesses of the mountains. As you approach the 
lagoons, the earth appears to pour out boiling water 
as from volcanoes of various sizes, in a variety of 
soil, but principally of chalk and sand. ‘The heat 
in the immediate adjacency is intolerable, and you 
are drenched by the vapour which impregnates the 
utmosphere with a strong and somewhat sulphurous 
smell. ‘The whole scene is one of terrible vivlence 
and confusion—the noisy outbreak of the boiling 
element—the rugged aud agitated surface—the 
volumes of vapour—the impregnated atmosphere— 
the rush of waters among the bleak and solitary 
mountains. ‘The ground, which burns and shakes 
beneath your feet, is covered with beautiful crys- 
talizations of sulphur and other minerals. The char- 
acter beneath the surface at Mount Cerbole is that 
of the black mari streaked with chalk, giving it ata 
short distance the appearance of variegated marble. 
Formerly the place was regarded by the peasants as 
the entrance to hell, a superstition derived, no doubt, 
from very ancient times; for the principal lagoons 
and the neighbouring volcano still bear the name of 
Monte Cerbole, (Mons Cerbcri.) ‘The peasantry 
never pass by the spot without turning their heads 
and praying for the protection of the virgin. The 
borax lagoons have been brought into their present 
profitable action within a very few years ; scattered 
over an immense district, they have become the prop- 
erty of an active individual, M. Larderel, to whom 
they are a source of wealth, more valuable, perhaps, 
and certainly less capricious than any mine of silver 
that Mexico or Peru possesses —The process of 
manufacture is simple, and is effected by those in- 
struments which the neighbourlood itself presents. 
In these spots artificial lagoons are formed by the 
introduction of the mountain streams: The hot va- 
pour keeps the water continually in boiling ebuli- 
tion, and after it has received its impregnation during 
twenty-four hours at the most elevated lagoon, the 
contents are allowed to descend to the secand lagoon, 
where a second impregnation takes place, and then 
to the third, and so forth, till it reaches the lowest 
receptacle, and having thus passed through from six 
to eighi lagoons, it has reached one half per cent. 
of the wuracick acid. It is then transferred to the 
reservoirs, from whence, after a few hours’ rest it is 
conveyed to the evaporating pans, where the hot 
vapour concentrates the strength of the acid, by pas- 
sing under shallow leaden vessels, from the boiling 
fountains above, which it quits at a heat of eighty 
decrees of Reaumur, and is discharged at a heat of 
sixty degrees. ‘There are from ten to twenty pans, 
in each of which the concentration becomes greater 
at every descent, till it passes to the crystallizing 
vessels, from whence it is carried to the drying- 
rooms, when, after two or three hours, it becomes 


to account. ‘The atmosphere has, however, some 
influence on the result. In bright and clear weather, 
whether in winter or summer, the vapours are less 
dense but the depositions of boracick acid in the Ja- 
goons are greater. Increased vapours indicate un- 
favourable change of weather, and the lagoons are 
infallible barometers to the neighbourhood, even at a 
great distance, serving to regulate the proceedings 
of the peasantry in their agricultural pursuits. It had 
been long supposed that boracick acid was not to be 
found in the vapours of the lagoon; and when it is 
seen how small the proportion of acid must originally 
be, it will not be wondered at that its existence 
should have escaped attention. In the lowest of 
the Jagoons, after five, six, and in some cases a 
greater number of impregnations, the quantity of 
boracick acid given out does not exceed one half per 
cent. ; thus, if the produce be estimated at 75000 Ibs. 
per day, the quantity of saturated water daily dis- 
charged is 1,500,000 lbs. ‘Tuscan, or 500 tuns of 
English. 

The lagoons are ordinarily excavated by the mount- 
aineers of Lombardy, who emigrate into Tuscany 
during the winter season, when their native Apen- 
nines are covered with snow. ‘They gain about one 
‘Tuscan lira per day. But theeworks are conducted, 
when in operation, by natives, all married, and who 
occupy houses attached to the evaporating pans. 
‘They wear a common uniform, and their health is 
generally good. A great improvement in the culti- 
vation, and a great increase in the value of the neigh- 
bouring soil, have naturally followed the introduction 
of the manufacture of the boracick acid. A rise of 
wages has accompanied the new demand for labour ; 
much land has been brought into cultivation by new 
directions given to the streams of smaller rivers. Be- 
fore the boracick lakes were turned to profitable ac« 
count, their fetid smell, their frightful appearance, 
agitating the earth around them by ceaseless explo- 
sions of boiling water, and not-less the terrours: with. 
which superstition invested them, made the lagoons 
themselves to be regarded as publick nuisances, and 
gave to the surrounding country a charaeter which 
alienated all attempts at improvement. Nor were 
the lagoons without real and positive dangers, for: 


the loss of life was certain where man or beast had. 


the misfortune to fall into any of those boiling baths. 
Cases frequently oecurred.in which cattle perished ; 


and one chymist, of considerable eminence, met a. 


horrible death by being precipitated into one of the 
lagoons. Legs were not unfrequently lost by a false 
step into the smaller pit (patiaze) where before the 
foot could be withdrawn, the flesh would be sepa- 
rated from the bone.—Dr. Bowring’s Report on the 
Statisticks of Tuscany, Lucca, &c. 


A sTRANGER liaving entered the apartment, 
where the emperour Napoleon was shaving himself, 


when in a little town in Italy, he said, “I want to. 


see your great emperour—what are you to him ?” 
‘The emperour replied, “I have seen him !™ 
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FIFTY YEARS OF OHIO. 
From the July No. of the North American Review. 
[Continued from last No.] 


Bur that portion of Ohio, which at this time is 
most flourishing, all things considered, is the West- 
ern Reserve, or Connecticut Reserve. ‘l‘his district 
was retained by Connecticut when she made her 
transfer to the United States, in 1786, though against 
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which their fathers learned in New England. We 
have known three Western Reserve boys leave home 
for Connecticut “ to get their education,” with fifteen 
dollars among them, and reach New Haven with 
twelve still in their pockets.* But such journeys are 
no longer necessary, as the people of the Reserve are 
building colleges for themselves. 

‘The section of Ohio: which was last settled, was 
the northwest corner; that portion having been re- 


the judgment of many of our wiseststatesmen. In! tained by the Indians until 1819. Since it came into 


1800, however, the right of jurisdiction was relin-| 
quished by the State to the Union, and patents were 

issued by the United States tothe governour of Con- 
necticut, for the use of those persons who had previ- 
ously bought from her; by which means all difficul- 
ties were quieted. ‘he Reserve included all the 
land north of the forty-first degree of north latitude 
and extended west from Pennsylvania one hundred 
and twenty miles. It is a level and fertile country ; 
and, though much of it wasso wet, when covered 
with forests, that it was thought by many to be of lit- 
tle value, it has become dry as it has been onened to 
the sun, and presents at this time as fine an extent of 
arable and meadow lend as can be seen anywhere ; 
diversified, in the southern counties, by little lakes 
of crystal clearness; and, in point of cultivation, 
fences, and buildings, no district in the West surpas- 
ses, if there be any that equals, the Reserve. This 
is in part owing to the habits of the original settlers, 
who were principally from Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts ; and in part to the fact, that the ground has 
to be well cleared, ditched, and cultivated, in order 
that it may be productive. A soil that demands la- 
bour that it may be made to yield, and yields a large 
return when that is given, is the soil that will make 
its owners most independent ; and that boasted fertil- 
ity of the prairies, which requires little or no pains on 
the part of the farmer, however much it may suit 
man’s love of ease, is a misfortune, not a blessing. 

The Reserve is peculiarly fitted for grazing, and is 
fast becoming a great cheese and butter making re- 
gion; some of the cheese made there, is not unlike 
the Stilton cheese of England. Vast numbers of cat- 
tle are also raised there for the market. In point of 
mineral wealth, this district is not wanting, as the 
great iron deposite crosses it, and the coalbeds reach 
its southern borders. Andin respect to water power 
it is, at One point, unsurpassed ; the Cuyahoga fal- 
ling at the new town called Cuyahoga Falls, two hun- 
dred and forty feet in two miles and a half; and afford- 
ing from four to twenty thousand cubick feet of wa- 
ter per minute. ‘This point is destined, beyond doubt 
to be of immense importance. ‘The Ohio Canal is 
within two miles; and the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Canal will pass directly through the town, coanect- 
ing this point, by complete water commuuication, with 
New York and New Osleans ;. and-by canal and rail- 
road, with Philadelphia. Every acre in its neighbour- 
hood is capable ef eultivation ; and coal, lime, and 
freestone are found in the immediate vicinity. 

Of the people of the Reserve we have spoken. 
They are hard-working and sober, Not more than 
half the townships, it is said, assess any poor tax. 
The temperance reform has been more general here 
than in any other part of Ohio. ‘Thousands have 
abandoned distilling, notwithstanding its profits ; and 
many farmers will not sell their corn for distillation. 
_ The young also, are taught that industry and economy 


' ; 
5 in their preparation, continual change, and too 


the market, it has been rapidly filling up, the land be- 
ing of an excellent quality,and well watered ; and, 
when the Miami Canal shall be completed to the 
Maumee, as it will be in a year or two, this will be a 
very thriving section. Here, also, is a great water 
power, the Maumee falling from sixty to seventy feet 
in the eighteen miles above Perrysburgh. 

Having thus glanced at the different portions of the 
State whose fiftieth birthday was commemorated last 
April, we will but ask our readers to bear with us a 
little longer, while we touch upon some points in 
which the State at large is concerned. 

‘The first form of ‘Territorial government was or- 
ganized in July, 1788 ; the governour, and most of the 
leading men of that day, being Federalists. In Sep- 
tember, 1'799, the legislature, which the people were 
at that time, under the Ordinance, entitled to elect, 
assembled at Cincinnati. ‘This body very naturally 
possessed some of the democratick temper, then 
prevalent ; and the free use, that the governour made 
of his veto power, caused some clashing between the 
representatives and himself. In November, 1802, 
Congress having passed an act authorizing the for- 
mation of a State government, a convention met at 
Chillicothe to form a constitution. ‘This convention 
was very thoroughly Jeffersonian ; and the result of 
its meeting was a thorough democratick constitution. 
Of the excellences and defects of this instrument, 
we have not ime to speak ;. but they are those of a 
truly popular form of government. Neither can we 
say anything, in detail, of the laws that have been 
passed by the State legislature. ‘hey have, in the 
main, evidenced the good sense and correct princi- 
ples of the people. The great faults have been, 


much local legislation ; all which have resulted from 
too great a love of making laws. 

But there are three things which have had, and 
will hereafter have, so great an influence upon the 
fortunes of Ohio, that we cannot close without a ref- 
erence to their history; we mean steamboats, 
canals, and eommon schools. 

‘Fhe idea of using steam in the navigation of the 
Chio and Mississippi occurred to Mr. James Rum- 
sey, of Virginia, as early as the year 1782. In 
1784, his invention had been made known to Wash- 
ington, who mentions it at the close ef his letter to 
Governour Harrison, respecting internal improve- 
ments, dated October tenth of that year ; and speaks 
of it more fully ina letter to Dr. Williamson, written 
upon the fifteenth of the following March. Mr. 
Rumsey also obtained, in 1784, patents from two 





* The Reserve boys cannot compete with the native Yankees. 
however; one of whom, a year or two since, being in the South 
of Ohio, and wishing to go home, bought him a cow, and trudg- 
ing at her heels with his book, lived on her milk and what he 
got in exchange for it, and sold her at an advance, when he 
reached his point of destination. 
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states ; 
up water at the head of the boat, and force it out 
again at the stern, (which pumping and forcing were 
to be done by an oldfashioned atmospherick steam- 
engine,) did not ever come into use, though the 
model of it worked well. 

From that time, until Fulton determined to try his 
steamboats on the western waters, people contented 
themselves with arks, keels, and flats. In 1811 and 
1812, Mr. Fulton caused to be built at Pittsburgh the 
Orleans, of four hundred tuns. She left that place 
in December, 1812, and, passing down the river, 
presented, fur the first time, to the dwellers upon its 
banks, the spectacle of a self-moving boat. But, 
though this did very well for a voyage down the 
stream, it. was found to be even less available than 
the keelboat for the passage against the stream ; 
and, from 1812 to 1816, it was ‘thought hepeless to 
make a steamboat that should stem the current and | 
ascend the rapids of the Mississippi and Ohio. In 
1816, however, Captain Heury M. Shreve (since 
famous as the inventor of the snagboats, or “Unele 
Sam’s toothpuliers,” as the river-men call them) | 
built at Wheeling the Washington, having one large 
boiler on her upper deck ; and, though she was sO 
unlucky as to burst this boiler while at Marietta on 
her way down, she reached New Orleans in safety ; | 
and, returning to the Falls, first convinced the mer- 
chants and mariners of the West that such boats 
might supersede the keels. But even after this 
many doubted; and wheu the first boat, the Vesta, 
was built at Cincinnati, in 1817, those best fitted to 
judge, scoffed at the idea, that she could bring freight 
up stream cheaper than the keelboats: “Genile- 
men,” said the builder, a sanguine, and, as they 
thought, mad man, “ you now pay five and six dol- 
lars a hu ndred from New Orleans; but we shall 
some of us live to see steam doing the work fur one 
half that.” Heand they have lived to see it redu- 
ced to one eighth. 

We need say nothingasto the immense influence 
which has been exerted upon the whole West by 
the use of steamboats; their value is self-evident. 
At present, between six and seven hundred are ply- 
ing upon the waters that discharge themselves 
through the Mississippi. 

But, vast as must have been the effect of rapid 
and cheap carriage upon the great rivers and lakes, 
it would have done but little toward dev eloping the 
resources of Ohio without those roads and canals 
which connect the interiour with the coast. Long 
after steamboats were im full operation, a wet fall 
and heavy reads made it so difficult to get produce 
to a market, that wheatstacks rotted where they 
stood, or were given over tu the swine, as not being 
worth the threshing. Now, the farmer. in the inte- 
riour may put his cheese or pork into the canalboat, 
and, without touching land again, it passes to either 
extremity of the Union. 

The great New York canal was suggested by 
Gouverneur Morris, in 1777; but, as early as 1774, 
Washington tells us, that he h: ad thought of a sys- 
tem of improvements by which to connect the At- 
lantie with the Ohio ; which system, ten years later, 
he tried most perseveringly to induce Virginia to act 
upon with energy. In the letter to Governour Har- 
risun, to which we referred a page or two back, he 
wlso suggests, that an examination be made as to the 
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but his plan, which was essentially to pump | facilities for opening a communication, through the 


Cuyahoga, and Muskingum or Scioto, between, lake 
Erie and the Ohio. Such a communication had 
be a previously mentioned by Jefferson, in March, 
1784; he even proposed a canal to connect the 
Condes and Big Beaver.- Three years later, 
Washington attempted to interest the federal govern- 
ment in his views, and exerted himself, by all the 
means in his power, to learn the exact state of the 
country about the sources of the Muskingum and 
Cuyahoga. After he was called to the presidency, 
his mind was employed on other subjects ; but the 
whites, that had, meantime, begun to people the 
West, used the course, which ies had suggested, (as 
the Indians had done before them,) to carry goods 
from the Lake to the settlements on the Ohio; so 
that it was soon known definitely, that upon the sum- 
vel were ponds, through which, in a wet sea- 
son, a complete water connexion was formed be- 
tween the Cuyahoga and Muskingnm. 

From this time till 1817, the publick mind under- 
went various changes ; more and more persons be- 
coming convinced ‘that a canal between the heads of 
two rivers was far less desirable, in every point of 
| view, than a complete canal communication from 
| place to place, following the valleys of the rivers, 
/and drawing water from ‘them. In 1815 » Dr. Drake, 
| of Cincinnati, proposed a canal from some point on 
the Great Miami to the city in which he resided ; 
and in January, 1818, Mr, afterward Governour 
Brown, writes thus, “ Experience, the best guide, 
has tested the infinite superiority of this mode of 
commercial intercourse over the best roads, or any 
navigation of the beds of small rivers. In compar- 
ing it with the latter, E believe you will find the con- 
current testimony of the most skilful and experienced 
engineers of France and England, against the river, 
and in favour of the canal, for very numerous reas 
sons.” 

In accordance with these views, Mr. Brown made 
every inquiry respecting the feasibili ty of canals from 
the mouth of the Cuyahoga to the ‘Ohio, and from 
Dayton to Cincinnati ; and in 1820, being then ex- 
ecutive of the state, laid his views before the legis- 
lature. Tour years were devoted to making surveys 
and estimates, and arousing people to the utility of 
the proposed measure ; and, in 1824, two lines were 
definitely determined on, the one beginning at the 
mouth of the Scioto River, crossing by the valley of 
the Licking to the Upper Muskingum, and thence to 
the Lake; the second eonnecting Cincinnati, with 
the Lake, by the valleys of the Great Miami, Lo- 





ramie’s Creek, the Auglaize, and the Maumee. The 
subject was now ready for legislative action, and in 


February, 1825, an act was passed, authorizing the 
construction of the route from the mouth of the Sci- 
oto, through to the Lake; and of the other, to Day- 
ton. ‘The only opposition to this act was by some 
of the land-owners in the eastern part of the state, 
and most of them were finally led to change their 
views. 

The first cost of the Miami Canal, which connects 
Cincinnati with the fertile country lying back, was 
about $900,000, it being a little more than sixty- 
seven miles long. During the year ending October 


thirty-first, 1837, this canal received in tolls &c., de- 
ducting contingent expenses, about $57,000. 
‘The Ohio Canal cost $4,244,539 ; its length beiiig 
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three hundred and thirty-three miles. During the 
year ending October thirty-first, 1837, the net in- 
come was something over $280,000. 

The Miami Canal has been since extended thirty 
miles beyond Dayton; and, at this time, the whole 
line, with the exception of fifty-three miles, is under 
contract, to its junction with the Wabash and Erie 
Canal, near Defiance. 

The Wabash‘and Erie Canal begins at the head 
of steamboat navigation upon the great river of Indi- 
ana; and after passing into Ohio, extends about 
eighty-seven miles and then enters the Maumee. 
The whole line is under contract. 

The other state works now in progress, are the 
Walhonding Canal, which passes from the Ohio 
Canal up the Walhonding or Whitewoman’s river, 
and which will ultimately be, extended up the various 
branches ofthat river into the counties of Richland, 
Knox, Holmes, and Wayne ; the Hocking Canal, by 
which the Ohio Canak and Ohio river will be con- 
nected; the Muskingum, river improvements, by 
which the. Ohio Canal and Muskingum will be con- 
nected, and the latter be made navigable for steam- 
boats ; the’ national road; and a side cut from the 
Miami Canal, of twenty miles. In addition to these 
publick works, are two company canals connecting 
the Ohio Canal and Ohio river at different points ; 
the one entering Pennsylvania and passing down the 
Big Beaver river, the other extering the Ohio just 
at ‘the state line; and also the Whitewater Canal,. 
connecting Cincinnati with the great Indiana Canal, 
and so with the whole interiour of that state. There 
are also in progress, two railroads from Sandusky, 
ane to connect with the Miami Canal at Dayton, the 
other running into the centre of Huron county. 

But perhaps the best idea that we can give of the 
commerciat facilities, natural and acquired, of Ohio, 
will be by the following statement, showing the 
number of counties bordering on the Ohio and Lake 
Erie, and also‘ how many are crossed by a canal, 
railroad, or M‘Adamized road, now actually made 
or in progress. 

There are, in Ohio seventy-five counties.* 

Upon the Ohio river lie . . ae 
and, of these, seven have through their interiour 
either a canal, railroad, or M‘Adamized road. 

Upon the Lake, lie . . . «in 
and, of these, three have through their interiour 
a railroad or canal. 

Canals, now made or making, pass through 3 

Railroads, now in progress, pass through . 

M‘Adamized roads, made or in progress, 

passthrough . . . .. ae 

Of the seventy-five, remain unimproved by 

canal, railroad, or M‘Adam road, though 
most have turnpike Ea 
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And nowhere, among those yet mentioned, have we 
included ten canal, and forty-one railroad companies, 
which have as yet done nothing; though, in some 
of the largest, sufficient stock is taken to enable 
them to begin operations as soon as the money 
market is easier. 

Nor should we omit to mention, that by a law of 





Pr ’ 
* Not including a new eounty erected iast winter, ealled Erie. 
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1836-7, when one half of the. stock of a turnpike 
road, or two thirds of that of a canal, or railroad, is 
taken by individuals, and the object is approved of 
by those who have charge of the publick works of the 
state, the governour is authorized to subscribe in the 
name of the state for the balance. Under this law, 
in January last, nine turnpike-roads, three sailroads, 
and two canals had been approved ef by the Board 
of Publick Works; and, in February, the state had 
become interested with individuals and companies 
to the amount of $1,054,311.10. 

The third of these improvements, which have 
produced, and will produce. .we most permanent influ- 
ence on Ohio, is the system of common schools. 

The Ordinance of 1787, provided, that “ religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be for ever en- 
couraged.” In the previous Ordinance of 1785, 
regulating the sale ef lands in the West, Section No. 
16, of every township was reserved “ for the main- 
tenance of publick schools within the said township.” 
And the Constitution of Ohio, using the words of the 
Ordinance of 1787, says, that “schools and the 
means of instruction shall be for ever encouraged by 
legislative provision.” In accordance with the feel- 
ings shown in these several clauses, the governours 
of Ohio always mentioned the subject of education 
with great respect in their messages, but nothing 
was done to make it general. It was supposed, that 
people would not willingly be taxed to, educate the 
children of their poor neighbours ; not so much be- 
cause they failed to perceive the necessity that ex- 
ists for all to be educated, in order that the common- 
wealth may be safe and prosperous ; but because a 
vast number, that lived in Ohio, still doubted whether 
Ohio would be their uliimate abiding-place. ‘They 
came to the West to make money rather than to find 
a home, and did not care to help to educate those 
whose want of education they might never feel. 

Such was the state of things until about the year 
1816, at which time several persons in Cincinnati, 
who knew the benefits of a free-school system, uni- 
ted, and commenced a correspondence with different 
portions of the state. Their ideas being warmly 
responded to, by the dwellers in the Ohio Company’s 
purchase, and the Western Reserve more particular- 
ly, committees of correspondence were appointed in 
the different sections, and various means were re- 
sorted to, to call the attention of the pub ck to the 
subject ; among the most efficient of which was the 
publication of an Education Almanack at Cincinnati. 
This work was edited by Nathan Guilford, a lawyer 
of that place, who ‘had from the first taken a deep 
interest in the matter. For seven or eight years this 
gentleman and his associates laboured silently and 
ceaselessly to diffuse their sentiments, before any 
attempt was made to bring the subject into the legis- 
lature. At length, in 1824, it having been ascertain- 
ed, that a strong feeling existed in favour of a com- 
mon-school system through the eastern and north- 
eastern parts of the state, and it being also known 
that the western men, who were then “bringing for- 
ward their canal schemes, wished to secure the as- 
sistance of their less immediately benefited fellaw- 
citizens, it was thought to be a favourable time to 
bring the free-school proposition forward; the under- 
standing being, that, as neither. the friends of canals 
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nor those of schools, were strong enough by them-|ed by the townships respectively ; by which plan 
selves to carry their project, each should assist the] every child in the state would have about eighty 
other. This understanding, which was rather im-|cents yearly. For the present state of the school 
plied than expressed, has led some to say, that the | funds, we refer our readers to the statistical abstract, 


79 


lree-school system was attained by “ log-rolling ;”| at the close of this article. , 


which saying, though true in one sense, is not to be 
understood in the sense that refers to individual so- 
licitation and promise. On this occasion Cincinnati 
sent to the Senate, Mr. Guilford, whose avowed and 
main object in tnus entering publick life was to help 
on the accomplishment of his favourite project, and 
to that he devoted himself during the session. Many 
thonght his toil useless ; some of the leading men 
said, the measure was unconstitutional, unwise, and 
against popular feeling entirely ; but they proved false 
prophets, as it was carried by a very large vote, and 
became a popular measure. 

The Reverend Manasseh Cutler, one of the lead- 
ing directors of the Ohio Company, stood by the side 
of the chief projector of the school law at the bar of 
the House of Representatives when the final vote 
was taken upon it; and, as the Speaker announced 
the result, the old man raised his hands and uttered 
the words of Simeon, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to thy word ; for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation!” It was a touch- 
ing and true tribute. 

Mr. Guilford, having brought about the particular 
good which he had in view, became a private citizen 
again, setting to the common political aspirants of 
the country an example well worthy their consider- 
ation. He still lives, and praise would here be mis- 
placed ; but no one can doubt, looking only to the 
object he effected, that his name will ever be remem- 
bered with those of the great benefactors of Ohio and 
the West. 

During the thirteen years, that have passed since 
free schools were first established, some changes 
have been made in the laws respecting them, one of 
the most important of which was the appointment, 
eighteen months since, of a superintendent, whose 
business it is to collect all the information possible 
respecting the state of the publick schools, of the 
school funds, and of the effects of the system, which 
he is to make publick annually, in the form of a Re- 
port to the legislature ; and, to assist in the diffusion 
of his knowledge, he is, by the school law of the past 
winter, to publish a journal every second month de- 
voted to education. ‘The superintendent made his 
first report last January, which report was very 
favourable, inasmuch as it represents the people 
throughout the state to be very anxious to have such 
measures taken, as shall render the means of gen- 
eral education more accessible than they have -yet 
been made. ‘The report contains sixty-five pages, 
and exhibits at length the evils of the present ar- 
rangement, with suggestions for the future; which 
suggestions, having been imbodied in an act, were, 
in the main adopted with great unanimity by the le- 

gislature, much of whose time and attention last 
winter was given to the subject of education. ‘The 
great evils have been a want of funds, and an inju- 
dicious division of those that the state possessed. 
The idea now brought forward is, to have, yearly, 
two hundred thousand dollars, at least, distributed 
through the state, according to the number of youth 
in each township, on such principles as will secure 
to each township an equal additional sum, to be rais- 





(To be continued.) 





POETRY. 


THE GRAVE OF FRANKLIN. 
(From the “ Violet’’ for 1839.) 


No chiselled urn is reared to thee, 

No sculptured scroll unrolls its page, 
To tell the children of the free 

Where rests the patriot and the sage. 


Far in the city of the dead, 
A corner holds thy sacred clay, 
And pilgrim feet, by reverence led, 
Have worn a path that marks the way. 


There, round thy lone and simple grave, 
Encroactiing on its marble gray, 

Wild plantain weeds and tall grass wave, 
And sunbeams pour their shadeless ray. 


Level with earth thy lettered stone, 
And hidden oft by winter’s snow, 
Its modest record tells alone 
Whose dust it is that sleeps below. 


That name’s enough—that honoured name ‘ 
No aid from eulogy requires ; 
’T is blended with thy country’s fame, 
And flashes round her lightuing spires. 
0. H, Ww. 


I HAVE NO FATHER THERE. 


I saw a wide and well-spread board, 
And children young and fair 

Came one by one—the eldest first, 
And took their stations there. 


All neatly clad and beautiful, 
And with familiar tread; 

They gathered round with joy to feast 
On meats and snow-white Seca 


Beside the board, the father sat, 
A smile his features wore; 

As on the little group he gazed, > 
And told their portions o’ er. 


A meager form arrayed in rags, 
A near the threshold stood ; 

A half-starved child had wandered there 
To beg alittle food. 


Said one :—“ Why standest here, my dear; 
See there’s a vacant seat, 

Amid the chiidren—and enough, 
For them and thee to eat.” 


* Alas for me!” the child replied, 
In tones of deep despair, 

“ No right have I amid yon group, 
I have no father there.” 


O hour of fate, when from the skies, 
With notes of deepest dread, 

The far-resounding trump of God 
Shall summon forth the dead. 


What countless hosts shall stand without 
The heavenly threshold fair, 

And, gazing on the blest, exclaim, 
“] — no Father there!” 





* Franklin lies interred in the northwest corner ef Christ Charch 
Cemetery, Fifth and Arch streets, Philadelphia 
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The Gerbos. 


THE GERBOA. | Volga. Among these Pallas discov 
Few particulars have reached us respecting the | sagitta, living in sandy hillocks, along 
vivacious family of Gersoua (Dipus), a tribe which | banks ofthe Irtisch, 
approximates internally to the rats, properly so call- But the sands and ruins that environ fix 


ed—externally, in some obvious peculiarities, to the | Alexandria are their favourite resorts. Here they — 


Kangaroo. [ike them, they generally walk on all| live in troops anvid fallen palaces, and excavate theiy 
fours ; but when terrified by any unusual sight or| subterraneous dwellings in walks of ancient state. 
sound, they endeavour to escape by means of prodi-| Sonnini tells as that they even pierce through the 
gious leaps, which they execute with equal activity | smaller fragments that lie scattered below the beds 
and force. For this purpose they stand erect upon| of sand; for they are indefatigable workmen, and 
the extremity of their hind toes, support themselves | their sharp nails and teeth serve them instead of 
with the tail, and press their forefeet closely to their} mattocks. Unquiet, though not ferocious, they are 
breasts. Ina moment they bound forward, and fall} alive to every sound, and when disturbed run pre- 
upon their forefeet—they then elevate themselves} cipitately to their holes. ‘The Arabs frequently take 
again; and all this is done with so much celerity, , them alive, by closing up their different galleries, and 
that the spectator can hardly convince himself that | leaving but one place of egress. ‘Their flesh, though 
they are not constantly in an erect posture. | not remarkably good, is esteemed by the Egyptians ; 
The genus is said to be exclusively confined to | their skins, the hair of which is soft and shining, is 
certain portions of the globe, and to be composed of | employed in the manufacture of ordinary furs. 
several distinct species. One is abundant in Bar-| ‘Their relatives, the Alectaga, animals resembling 
bary, in Egypt, and in the more northern climates, |in size the common squirrel, clothed in aoft, pliant 
situated between the Don and the Volga; others | fur, beautifully varied with yellowish fawn, white, 
occupy large tracts in Siberia, and the upper portion | brown, and gray, inhabit the vast deserts of Tartary, 
of Russia, from Syria to the Eastern ocean, as far as | that border the Tenais, Volga, and Irtisch. Few and 
the northern parts of Hindostan. ‘Those which in-| solitary, they also inhabit the sand-hills of that vast 
habit Egypt live in troops, and dig burrows; they | extent of country, which stretches from east to west 
are restless and unquict, without being wild, and run | from the desert of Crimea, to the Argun; and from 
precipitately, on the slightest apprehension, to their | the fifty-eighth degree of north latitude tothe tropicks 
holes. Like the Arabs of the desert, they delight in | ‘There also the Gerboa brachyma, whose dimensions 
heat and sand, while their relatives, the Alectaga, | are nearly equal to those of the common lynx; and 
which live in the same manner, prefer cold and fer- | the little gerboa, scarcely larger than a woodmouse, 
tile regions. ‘These remain tarpid during the winter | excavate their subterraneous dwellings. ‘There, too, 
months, and, like the generality of their brethren, | 
cannot endure captivity, or a change of climate. ‘to dry, and ther transported into their magazines. 
Gerboas are also common in Syria and. Arabia. | ‘These heaps consist of herbs, or succulent plants, 
‘They decrease proportionably as we advance toward | roots, fruits, small birds, and insects. The Creater, 
the north, though extending in that direction as far| in assigning them to the lonely places of the earth, 
ag — situated between the Don and the | has also given them to eat of such provisions as 
lat VI.—26 : 


we are told their heaps of provisions are spread out 
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trench not on the supplies of other quadrupeds. In 
the deserts, situated to the west of Tartary, they feed 
principally on tulip roots; beyond lake Baikal, on 
the bulbs of liles. 

Equally active and sagacious, a few minutes are 
sufficient for the excavation of a burrow two or three 
inches deep; their forefeet serving them as spades 
to shovel away the sand; their sharp teeth as bill- 
hooks, with which to cut off the matted roots. ‘These 
burrows descend obliquely to about half an ell ; they 
are cut perpendicularly, with several openings, that 
answer the purpose of breathing holes. 

‘The least degree of cold reduces the Alectagus to 
a torpid state; and whatis more remarkable, a great 
degree of heat produces a similar effect. They fore- 
sce the cold and rainy seasons, and close their bur- 
rews with astonishing celerity. 

Nor less extraordinary is their fleetness. ‘They 
scarcely seem to touch the ground ; and, according to 
Pallas, they cannot be overtaken even by persons on 
horseback. Their tail serves as a resting point, when 
descending to the ground, and as a ‘helm in their 
bounding leap, or rather flight. ‘The Arabs, Tartars, 
and Calmucks hunt them for their flesh. 








Willdenow, a fruit-bearing shrub indigenous to the 
south of Europe, and which in the natural system 
constitutes an order by itself. ‘The pomegranate, so 
called from its fruit being likened to an apple full of 
grain, has received its generick name either from 
the scarlet colour of its flowers, or in reference to its 
Punick habitat, the plant being originally found on 
the northern shores of Africa. It has been long an 
inhabitant of our gardens, but valued for its fine flow- 
ers rather than for its fruit, which never ripen tho- 
roughly in this country. ‘They are usually planted 
against south walls, and are easily propagated. 


CALAMUS, 


Tur Calamus aromaticus belongs to the natural 
order Aroidew; in the acrid properties of which it 
participates in a slight degree, and is found abun- 


dantly in the fresh water marshes of many parts of 


England. It has a perennial, creeping horizontal 
stem, as thick as the finger, the whole of the under- 
side of which emits roots into the mud or soft earth, 


ET 


Pomegranate. 
POMEGRANATE. 
Tur Pomegranate is the Punica granatum of 
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feet long. In the midst of all is aleaf-lixe stem, from 
below the point of which protrudes a cylindrical, or 
rather conical spadix of greenish flowers, which are 
so closely packed together, that the stalk is not to be 
seen. ‘The leaves, when bruised, are fragrant; for 
which reason they were formerly employed to strew 
the floors of rooms, or churches, under the name of 
rushes. ‘This practice is still maintained in some 
places, where the plant. is common, as at Norwich, 
the cathedral of which city is strewed with sweet 
rushes upon certain high festivals. ‘he flowers are 
so seldom produced, that it is a common belief that 
they never are borne. Culamus aromaticus is slightly 
aromatick, and is occasionally used as a stimulant ; 
but is of very little importance. ‘The part employed 
is the dried creeping stem, or, as it is improperly 
called, root. 





Sweet Cane, or Calamus. 


CASSIA. 


A Genus of leguminous plants, consisting of a 
large number of species, chiefly inhabiting the trop- 
ical or temperate parts of the world, and inelu- 
ding among them the plants that produce the senna 
leaves of the apothecaries. Cassia belongs to sub- 
order Cesalpinieew of Leguminose, and is charac- 
terized as follows by De Candolle :—Calyx consist- 
ing of five sepals which scarcely adhere at their 
base, but are more or less irregular. Petals five, 
unequal in size; stamens ten, distinct from each 
other: the three lowest being the-longest, the four 


in which the plant uniformly grows. From this spring | intermediate ones shorter and straight, and the three 
many deep-green, sword-shaped leaves, about three! uppermost deformed. Such of the anthers as are 
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acute: pods plano-compressed, straightish, a little 
tumid in the middle. Found wild in Arabia, whence 
it is exported under the name of senna or Mecca. It 
is a good deal cultivated in India, on which account, 
and from its being usually shipped for Europe from 
Indian ports, it has acquired the name of East In- 
dian senna in the market. As a species it appears 
to differ very little, if at all, from C. acutifolia. 

Of the different species of cassia mentioned above, 
either the pulp or leaves are used in medicine. The 
pulp of C. fistula, called also Cathartocarpus _fis- 
tula, consists chiefly of sugar afd gum, with some 
other principles, and is a mild laxative. It accord- 
ingly enters into the composition of the confection 
of cassia, and the confection of senna or lenitive 














Cassia acutifolia. 


perfect open at the point. Ovary stalked, usually 
curved. Legume variable in form. ‘The. species 
consist of trees, shrubs, or mere herbs; the leaves 
are simply and abruptly pinnated, and usually bear 
glands on their stalk. ‘The leaflets are opposite each 
other. Between two and three hundred species are 
described by botanists. We shall only notice those 
employed in medicine. 

1. Cassia fistula is a small tree, with large yellow 
flowers growing in long loose racemes, having the 
aspect of a laburnum, as is found wild in India and 
the tropical parts of Africa.- It has ovate taper- 
pointed smooth leaves, in from four to six pairs, and 
long smooth cylindrical dark brown legumés, con- 
taining a quantity of thick pulp, that collects into 
transverse partitions, which separate the seeds from 
each other. ‘The leaves, flowers, and pulp, of this 
plant are purgative, but they are not much employed 
in Europe at the present time. 

2. Cassia acutifolia, a small >under-shrub, with 
ovate lanceolate sharp-pointed leaflets, yellow flow- 
ers in terminal erect racemes, and compressed vel- 
vety legumes an inch long and half an inch broad. 
It is found wild in Egypt, Sennaar, and Abyssinia, 
and forms an important article in the commerce of 
those countries. It is chiefly sent to Alexandria for 
shipment, whence it has gained the name of Alex- 
andrian senna among the drug-merchants. — It is con- 
sidered the most valuable of all the sennas. 

3. Cassia obovata, or Aleppo senna, has obovate 
very blunt leaflets, and curred pods, with a very 
slight covering of down. ‘Ihe flowers are pale yel- 
low. It is common in the same countries as the 






electuary. 


These are pleasant-tasted but rather 
bulky purgatives for children. ‘They are not much 
used, and the pulp of cassia is chiefly employed to 
form what is termed essence ol coffee. ‘This, when 
prepared from pulp which has not been kept too 
long, is mildly cathartick, and a very proper article of 
diet for persons subject to habitual constipation. 

The leaflets of several different species of cassia 
belonging to the section senna, constitute the vari- 
ous kinds of senna called senna leaves. [n addition 
to the leaflets, the half-stocks and pods are frequently 
present, especially in the Alexandrian senna, which 
contains also the leaves and pods of a tephrosia, and 
the leaves, but rarely the follicles, of the Cynanchum 
Arguhuel (Delile) C. olezfolium (Nectoux), a plant 
of the tribe of the Apocynee, which possesses dele- 
terious properties. ‘The leaves of this lastnemed 
plant constitute two parts inten of the senna ol 
Alexandria. The Tripoli senna is free from it, as is 
likewise the Tinnivelly senna, which is now the 
best and cheapest in the markets of the country, and 
should always be preferred, as much, of the griping 
tendency of common senna is due to the presence 
of the argel leaves. ‘The senna leaves met with in 
the continental markets or shops are frequently adul- 
terated with the lew’es and_ berries of the Coriaria 
myrtifolia, a very poisonous plant. 

When free from adulterations, senna furnishes a 
most valuable purgative medicine ; but when imrure, 
its action is accompanied with nausea, gripiny, wnd 
other unpleasant symptoms. It is desirable therefore 
to free it from impurities before administering it or 
subjecting it to the action of water to form an infu- 
s10n. 

Senna contains a peculiar principle called cathar- 
tine, with a fat oil, and a little volatile oil, a colour- 
ing principle, mucilage, and malate and tartrate of 
lime, chlorophylle, &c. 

The active or purging principle is yielded to water, 
both cold and warm, and to alcohol. If the infusion 
be made with cold water, it never gripes : this method 
is now much employed to form the concentrated in- 
fusions supplied by wholesale chymists and druggists 
to country practitioners. It requires that the water 
should’stand twenty-four hours on the leaves, which 
should be kept down with a heavy weight, and the 
air excluded as thoroughly as possible. The com- 
pound infusion of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, if 

made with cold water, is a very good form, and even 
relished by children. ‘The tincture is almost an un- 


last, and mixed with it in commerce ; it however} necessary form, while the powder is objectionable 


chiefly constitutes the Aleppo senna. 
4. Cassia lanceolata. Leaflets very narrow and 


from its bulk and disagreeable taste. Various arti- 
cles, especially aromaticks, are occasionally added to 
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infusions to correct its griping tendencies, or increase 
its purgative power. ‘I'he confection is an example 
of such combinations in a solid state. A carefully- 
prepared extract keeps well, retains the odour and 
virtue for years, and may be given in moderate-sized 
boluses or pills. 

Cassia-buds have the appearance of nails with 
heads of different sizes and shapes, according to the 
period of growth when collected. But an artificial 
process is employed by the Chinese collectors, of 
pressing the top against a flat, hard body, by which 
the ovary or frum is prevented falling out, Exter- 
nally they are of a dark or greyish brown; the fruit 
which is within is of a bright brown. ‘The taste 
and odour resemble cinnamon. By distillation they 
yield a heavy yellowish-coloured oil. It was at one 
time supposed that an inferiour sort, nearly devoid 
of taste, which is met with in commerce, was the 
genuine, which had been previously deprived of its 
oil; but Martius showed that this was a spurious 
kind, which is distinguished from the true by having 
the upper part of the calyx marked by six slits or 
incisions. It is moreover not so round as the true 
sort, and is furnished with a longer footstalk. 


ALOE. 


Tuts is a numerous family of succulent plants, 
mostly of a half-shrubby description. A few aro 


| herbaceous, and all treated as inmates of the green- 
jhouse. Linnean class and order Hexandria Mono- 
gynia. Natural order, Hemerocallidee. Generick 
‘character: calyx, monosepalous, tubular, almost 
| cylindrick, in six divisions; stamina, six, inserted 
into the base of the calyx; stigma, three-lobed ; 
| capsule, three-sided, of three places, containing 
bescay The south of Africa is the habitat of the 
aloe family ; and there some of the species grow to 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet, though by far the 
greater number are of more humble growth. ‘The 
leaves are thick rising out of the embrace of each 
other; variegated in colour, smooth, or warty, and 
many are defended by spines as well on the disk as 
on the edges and points of the leaves. ‘The flowers 
are not terminal, but rise from among the leaves 
laterally, and appear on long spikes either erect or 
drooping. ‘The well-known drug bitter aloes is 
drawn from some of the species. Soccotrine aloes 
were esteemed the best: but the spicata fig is in 
every respect equal. The drug is obtained by drain- 
ing the juice from the dissevered leaves. A. socco- 
trina is cultivated in the West India islands for the 
manufacture of the drug. 

‘The aloe family was formerly much more numer- 
ous than it is now; many of the species have been 
removed to form new genera, as Pachidendron and 
Haworthia; and several -have been removed to old 
genera. ‘They are altogether a remarkable family 
of plants; their thick fleshy leaves being in the 
shape of tongues, cushions, spears, &c. 
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ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


SKETCH OF A SELFMADE SCULPTOR. 


Ir is curious, in casting about us in this queer 
world, to see how some men are at odds with their 
situation. No matter what it is, or where. No 
matter who they are. It is as clear as daylight to 
anybody who looks at them for a moment, that the 
character, and the condition, are not matehed, but 
paired. ‘They are unwilling, quarrelling yoke-fellows; 
and get on at all only “ by hook and by crook” —tike 
the team, (which Smollet saw in France,) of a goat 
and a donkey dragging a plough, with a woman to 
drive. 

This is not the miserable lot of all men,I am 
aware; nor of the massof them. Far from it. ‘The 
majority are more easily suited, and never quarrel 
with anything—of their own. It is blessed that it is 
so, and so has been from the first. ‘The fluctuations 
of the circumstances of life and society, as they are, 
are without bound or end, and as loose as the sea. 
The majority are afloat upon them, and subject to 
them. We must sink or swim, if we have no boat; 
and if we have one, it must yield to the sway of the 
wind and wave, as they toss it about—or be “ swamp- 
ed.” How fortunate then this elasticity of the mind 
of most men! How happy that, though all different 
from each other, the minds as various as their in- 
dex, the “human face divine” yet the whole diver- 
sity lies, like that ina sculptor’s fresh model of clay, 
within the degree of induration. ‘They are not only 
clay, instead of plaster, or marble, but clay néver yet 
turned to a brittle fixedness of shape, and still wet 
beneath the hands of the workmen. ‘These are not 
what we call characters to be sure. The muhitudes 
are not such. ‘They bring minds into the world 
rather fitter for some one thing than another, or all 
others, perhaps, and perhaps not: but not finding, 
in that case, the thing, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, the precise socket of circumstances their 
tenon was fixed for, they are joggled about on the 
billiard-board of life, under Dame Fortune’s stick, 
(speaking in the popular sense.) till rather than come 
to the floor altogether, they drop quietly into the tol- 
erable comfort of a large, loose pocket, at the edge 
of the table. How much better than if they were too 
big to get in, or so sharp as to cut through—since 
they must be beaten about in this way. 

But there is a class ofa different formation. These 
are the characters, ‘They begin life with strong ten- 
dencies, the infallible effect of certain decided ar 
rangements of the mind’s matériel. ‘These are, or 
soon get to be, hard, beyond the plastick power. They 
are fitted only to fill one niche ; and that they will 
fill, if they find it, with a fitness so nice that every- 
body must say, who sees them : “ this man is in his 
element at last!’ But as I remarked at the outset, 
there are numbers of people—and those of distinct 
developments too—who are obviously owt of place. 
It must be so through accident, perversity or other 
cause; and this in despite of an instinct always 
given to such minds, for the finding of the food that 
suits them. It is in exact proportien to the strength 
of the propensity, and goes before it, as it were, ca- 
tering like the lion’s jackal. But it is sometimes 
deceived, and very often disappointed. It is delayed 
also, almost always. Not one in a thousand of these 
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people with a penchant are early favoured with the 
means of its gratification by their position in life. It 
is better, probably, that they should not be, for rea- 
sons we have no time to dwell on. But be that as 
it will, it is curious to see how, if a man have the 
true vigour in him which belongs to a true genius— 
a genius for anything—how the impulse of its secret 
energy will prompt him on; and how its divine dis- 
cernment, through ignorance, poverty, discourage- 
ment, disaster, everything but despair—will still 
gukly him, (as the blind man’s inevitable touch guides 
him,) wll, stage by stage, from time to time, he gets 
nearer and nearer to the destination for which heav- 
en designed him to grope through the world. You 
can see that he feels his approximation. He looks 
more cheerily, and walks with a brisker pace the 
weary pathway ; and when he reaches at last, in the 
evening of his days, perhaps, the thresheld of. the 
house which was made for him, and the image of 
which had been shadowed in his mind long ago— 
oh! it is like the door of the very home where he 
was born to him, and he rushes in, with the light of 
a new life in his old eyes, to feel the heat of his 
childhood’s fireside, and to grasp the hands that fly 
to meet him, and to go out no more for ever! 

But this is a digression. I was seduced into it by 
the story, which has just been told me—far better 
than I can tell it again—a very simple affair, too—of 
a man of genius: | mean Powers, the seulptor, who 
has just reached his perihelion (as some say) in the 
honour of taking off the President’s head—in clay, 
of course. A good deal has been said about Powers, 
ina vague way, by the letter-writers, and all and 
singular of that quidnunc tribe who congregate at 
Washington, of all other places, round about the new 
rumours, exceedingly in the manner (begging their 
pardons) of a caravan of lean crows, cawing and cir- 
ching, and circling and cawing, all summer long, over 


something which either ts game for these wary” 


wreckers, or in their humble opinion is likely 
enough soon to become so. ‘They are right in this 
case—as usual. ‘Their sharp sagacity is admirable, 
even afar off as they are Powers zs game ; and what 
is more, he is dished. I shall serve him up to the 
reader, nolens volens; though I certainly hope not 
to nrince the matter in such a fashion as to give it 
the odour of what is called a “ Aash proceeding.” 
Mr. Powers—though he has been a clockmaker, 
as I shall presenily set forth—has been too busy 
about better things to take much note of time, so that 
he is far from being as elear as I wish he were as to 
the date of his birth. ‘That is no concern of his, ha 
says—why should he bother his brains about that ?— 
(as a fierce fellow said, when Ketch called upon 
him on the scaffold to stretch his neck out duly for 
the repe.) However, he has reason to believe it 
was the same year with the great eclipse ; and that 
is near enough. He waa born in a pleasant little 
village of Vermont—a nest of a place, among green 
hills, on the banks of the Water Queechee, which is 
a twig of the White stream, which is a branch of 
the Connecticut. ‘There was a meetinghouse in the 
place, and a courthouse, and a powderhouse, and a 
schoolhouse in every district, and a pound for the 
stray game. ‘There was also a great business done 
at a tilt-hammer forge, over a fine “ privilege,” where 
“the sweet waters meet,” in this Vale of Avoca ; 
and our hero remembcrs resorting to this rendezvous 
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of the sentimental, to try his hand in the iron-ical , the rest was a wonderful mill, exceedingly improved 
way, as among the earliest events of his life. He|by the addition, in some way, of the ironmonger’s 
was an active little fellow, by all accounts ; and as | tilt-hammer on a small scale, but sufficiently ponder- 
full of queer capers as an egg is of meat; and his |ous, when the boys set up scores of them-on every 
patron the blacksmith—his shop being one of the | house, barn, and shed in the village, to discourse 
places about town where caucuses and such things | such musick as kept the country awake in the night 
were held—would not unfrequently suspend work,|for miles around; and so the “patent windmill” 
(when there was nothing to do,) to amuse the by-| went speedily out of fashion. ~ Hiram turned his at- 
standers with betting on Hiram’s ability to mount on | tention to casting pewter and lead into cannon and 
top of the great ‘I',a block they forge the rings upon, | anchor, and supplying the whole navy of the Water 
and lift it, with his own weight, from the floor. Ah!|Queechee. ‘There was a pond behind his father’s 
many’s the pet of small beer the brawny old fellow | house, with a swampy shore on one side, divided by 
has swallowed in that way. But of him, “ Nihil nisi |-a board-fence; and here the young marines would 
bonum !” that is, “ Rest his bones !” muster in afl weathers. ‘They had their sham-fights, 
Charity begins at home, and I should have men-|too. They would set trains with a slow match, let 
tioned ere this that our hero was the eighth child in | loose the craft, and follow them up on one side till 
a family where there were seven brothers and two |the battle came on of itself. On one occasion, our 
sisters, (six of them being still living,) and that his | hero relates, that his eagerness made him forgetful 
father was a farmer. He of course was brought up | that the ounce balls-with which the guns were filled, 
to the hoe. But he was slender and feeble at best, | might possibly reach to the shore. In the midst of 
and never felt so poorly, ({ rather fancy,) as when|the fight he heard a whizzing over his head, and 
he was put to work: he eonfesses about as much | turning round, noticed that a ball had passed through 
as that. His mechanical keenness failed him, too, | an inch-board behind him, whereupon a change came 
on these occasions, in an alarming manner, till, | o’er the spirit of his game; he waded back through 
what with his weakness and all, his hoe would per-|the swamp, and not increasing his glee much by 
haps even fall from his hand, and he felt obliged to|treading with bare feet on the back of a huge mud- 
brace his nerves, and restore his composure, in the | turtle, he returned demurely to work at his casting. 
refreshing airs of the blacksmith’s forge. ‘To speak | ‘This he was paid for in ammunition, lead, powder, 
in plain terms, he was considered not much better|and so on, pounds and pounds of which the little 
than the drone of the hive. Such is the meed of | fellows would bring loose im their hats on their heads. 
genius ! Where it came from, is no concern of mine ; and 
-However, he was sent to school, and attended to |anybody may guess what it came Zo. 

it as well as most boys do, and acquired a common} _ | must record briefly how this great business was 
English education by the time he was thirteen more | broken up. ‘There was a very particular rogue in 
or less—counting always by the eclipse, in the ab- | the village—the son of aman who got his sustenance 
sence of the family bible. He found leisure, more- | by trout-fishing, and selling gingerbread, of a holy- 
over, during this period, from seven or eight years|day. ‘This fellow bespoke a gun of the largest cali- 
years up, to acquire, nobody knows how, or to exer- | ber, had it mounted on wheels, loaded with all man- 
cise, at least, no inconsiderable skill, in divers de-|ner of stuff, up to the mouth. He got the boys (of 
vices of handicraft. Drawing was among the-num-|whom the caster was not one) together one dark 
ber, and like Romney, and Raeburn, and Wilkie, in | night, and in a council of war it was resolved expe- 
their day, he beat the boys far and near inthe busi- | dient, nem, con., (and of course sine die,) forthwith to 
ness of caricature and portraiture both—on board- | proceed to the premises of a poor old gentleman, no 
fences, old hats, the backs of his comrades, or slates, | special favourite, to be sure, in the town, who, with 
with charcoal, chalk, pencil, or pen. .There was ja family of nine children, occupied a rather rickety 
great fun, you may be sure, in the litle realm of the | mansion, that consisted ‘wholly of a single room. 
round schoolhouse, when Hiram would slily turn|There was one window in it, and he, with part of 
out, on his great slate, the favourite picture of a flock | the family, in the juncture at which our epick com- 
of rats chased over a precipice by a foraging party |mences, was in or upon a bed, as it was understood 
of dragons. ‘The latter would be led on by what they | by the boys, which passed along the wall under the 
call in school-sports, a go-devil, prancing about in| window, while the rest of the household went to 
high horns, and a spear on the end of his tail. The |make up the contents of a “ trundle-bed” near the 
dragons danced after him, like master, like men.| floor. ‘The mischievous rascals approached and re- 
The rats fled harum-scarum: some over the abyss, | connoitered. Nothing was seen or heard, they plant 
some halfway round for the rear, some reining up}ed the artillery on the sill of the window, and sus- 
and bracing on the last edge of the solid land, and |tained the aim with a brick, to shoot high. A_ coal 
all of them uttering their sentiments on this occasion | was produced, and the gun discharged with a tre- 
through the aid of labels forth issuing from their |mendous report wherewith the welkin rung. Such 
lips. a screaming, and swearing, and such a scrambling 
But this was the day of small things. He came |among dry bones, never were known before. ‘Ti 

to be the owner of a jack-knife—an era in a boy’s |town was roused, but nobody could explain. Every 
life. Old hoes and rakes, and forks, were fashioned | boy in the village was in his bed, sound asleep, and 
into shapes fitter for his purpose, and doubtless the | never heard of this affair till the next morning. Tb 
man of small beer might occasionally be liberal to |author of it was “ very anonymous,” of course. Bu 
him in rusty tit-bits, (of no service to himself.) So | murder will out: the old gun was found finally, whet 
he made milldams, wagons, and windmills ; the best |it had kicked itself, in the bushes, near the site © 
anywhere about: and the boys came to see him, of|the enterprise. It was bulged out of shape, bu 
a Saturday afternoon, from every quarter. Amongithe owner’s mark could be recognised ; and te 
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friend he had so politely saluted, gave him a toll for | 


the grist he ground that night, of which I venture to | 
wager the charge isn’t canceled from his books to | 
this day. ‘The gun business came to an end. 
Farmer Powers “ moved” to Ohio when Hiram | 
was thirteen or fourteen, and he went with the rest | 
of the family. ‘The circumstances of that event, | 


though important to the actors in it, and sufficiently | 
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they were afterward immortalized. The manual 
skill was serviceable as Inigo Jones’s carpenter’s was 
to him. Hogarth began with silver-chasing, Banker 
with earthenware, Bird with painting tea-trays, and 
Sharp with engraving dogs’ collars. They all indi- 
cate the gradual groping of the instinct of which I 
have spoken above. 

‘The drawing propensity had never slumbered in 


picturesque to excite some interest in general read- | our clock-cleaner; the soul of the, sculptor passed 


ers, will be readily conceived by such of them as | 
some fifteen years since happened to reside in any | 
part of New England where what was called the | 
“Ohio fever” prevailed. From this time he was | 
destined for a rough life of it. For a year or two he 
worked on a farm rented by two of his brothers, a 
few miles out of Cincinnati. ‘Then he went into the 
city, and read some law, and’some Latin, with an- 
other of the family who was in the profession. But 
finding that the “ Viri Rome,” though very clever 
fellows, were like to be a long while getting his 
bread for him, and ambitious to do something for 
himself, he set up a reading room, under the encour- | 
agement of a patron who, like most patrons, soon | 
afterwatd backed out; upon which he starved out, | 











through all the forms of his metempsychosis, and 
the Cincinnati boys of that period will remember 
well the signs by which he was recognised. But, 
to pass oni—the first glimpse of his own art was de- 
rived from Mr. Ecxtein, a Prussian instructer, some- 
where in the West, and | imagine the son of a person 


of the same name mentioned by Nollekens as a stu- 


dent in sculpture. ‘There is a good head of Freder- 
ick the Great, in the Western Museum at Cincin- 
nati, which he is said to have taken immediately after 
his death. Ecxtein was making the bust of General 
Jackson, and employed Powers to cast the head for 
him. Here he learned the use of the tools, and the 
plaster, in some degree, and that is the sum of his 
professional education. This was some years since. 


and the business fell through so shabbily, that for| It was sufficient for a hint to a predisposition like 
some months after, he felt much as he used to at} his. He thought he might do as well for himself, and 


home, after the constable had dragged him through | 


at length set about a model of a beautiful child. It 


the village to the “ Squire’s house,” for helping the | proved very popular, and induced Derfeuil, the pro- 
boys to knock ouf a little unnecessary glass in the | prietor of the museum, to set him repairing, and then 


windows of the old schoolhouse. However, a Yan- 


making, wax figures, which he succeeded in so ad- 


kee is not easily outwitted by fortune, or any other | mirably, that his employer has since been unwilling 


woman, and Hiram went into a grain-store. ‘There | 
he remained a year or two. During all these) 
changes he kept up his methanicks. At length his | 
skill came under the eye of Mr. Watson, the organ | 
and clockmaker, who deceased recently, the owner | 
of a large estate acquired in that line. He was set 
to work polishing organ stops, and finished them so 
nicely that the whole metallick department was 
shortly surrendered to him. ‘Then he was sent out 
by his employer into the backwoods of Obio, on a 
forlorn expiition to collect his wooden-clock debts. 
This proved an odd-enough business of six months, 
and brought him into the strangest scenes the socie- 
ty of this country presents. It is sufficient to say 
that he passed for a lawyer by dint of his horse and 
his Viri; and that he acquitted himself well; he 
even brought back the animal safe, maugre a disease 
of the poor devil in the shoulders, called the “ swee- 
ney” in those parts, which made it impossible to get 
him down a steep hill, except by turning him round, 
and “ backing.” He went to clockmaking after this, 
improving and inventing his own tools, as he found 
oceasion—one or two of which, 1 believe are in use 
still, and much valued. 

He was in employment now, by the way, dignified 
at least by great names. Everybody remembers 
Ferguson’s account of the first wooden watch he 
succeeded in making,—enclosed, as he says, in a 
case “ very little bigger than a breakfast-cup,” and 
quite convenient, of course, for a dandy’s fob, The 
Scot, also, before he went into the fine arts, (portrait 
painting,) like the Yankee, got his living for some- 
time by clock cleanfng and making. Arkwright was 
early in that business; and so was Northcote, 
(whose father lived by it,) long after he began paint- 


ing. I doubt if it was time lost for any of them. It! 


to spare his services. He took a room in the estab- 
lishment, and has devoted most of his time to it. He 
made, among other things, the extraordinary appara- 
tus so celebrated in the West under the name of the 
Infernal regions—a show of shrewdness, in its way, 
which nothing has equalled in America, perhaps, 
with the exception of the works of Maelzel, who has 
expressed his great admiration of this. Of its char- 
acter in other respects the description is not sufficient 
to enable me to speak. With the sin of versimili- 
tude it is probably not chargeable, being no repre- 
sentation of anything which mortal mind ever con- 
ceived before ; but every audience of all who have 
given their thousands and thousands to see it, will 
attest the startling vitality and vigour which marks 
the looks, movements, and the whole aspect, indeed, 
of this singular collection. His fountains, also, at 
this establishment, have excited a just admiration ; 
and his portraits in wax are unequalled. 

His second bust was that of Hervieu, a French 
artist who was in company with Mrs. Trollope at 
Cincinnati. It was not till April last, that he took 
the portrait of Dr. Bishop, president of the Miami 
University. He was engaged in November on the 
head of Mr. Nicholas Longworth, when that gentle- 
man, who had once before furnished him the means 
of foreign travel, (which an accident prevented 
his using,) proposed his visiting the Capital, and 
with a liberality worthy of all praise, put him at 
once in the way tc do so. .There he has taken the 
busts ofthe President, Mr. Calhoun, and Colonet 
Johnson, in a style of excellence, to which the pa- 
pers have done no more than justice. ‘The likeness 
in each, though by no means the only merit, is won- 
derful. ‘The nicety of it, indeed, has been made a 
ground of exception. As the criticks have said of 


was an approach in each case, to the art by which | Roubiliac’s Handel, every wrinkle seems to have sat 
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for its portrait. It is for others to decide whether 
they would prefer the true representation, to one 
more or less fanciful, of a distinguished character, 
whose appearance the world is generally anxious to 
know; but Mr. Powers, in this respect takes sides 
with the world against the criticks. Those who 
differ with him must beware how they expose them- 
selves to his eye: he is no grave-digger, but he will 
will turn them to clay in a trice. 

He will visit the North this season, and take off 
a few heads of citizens, and then go to Italy—with 
the commission of Congress, we trust, for the busts 
of the Presidents. ‘These he will take time for at 
his leisure, being well aware of the means of im- 
provement to be found there: and like Banks and 
Racburn, and Flaxman, being so well established in 
another respect as to feel no pressing necessity of 
return. Sir Joshua told Flaxman, when he first met 
him after his marriage, that he was spoiled for an 
artist. Our sculptor is no believer in that doctrine. 
His heart is no ossification, however it may be with 
his head—and there is little need that it should be. 

Powers, like Osgood, has had his fair share of 
being jostled about the world; and it has done him 
good. Especially has it chipped out, as nothing but 
the chisel of sharp necessity can do, all the abeyant 
arrangement of faculties which were essential to his 
success. It is developed now like one of his own 
noble faces—standing as firmly on the pedestal it 
was made for—and looking as steadily, too, as the 
man in marble, to the niche it is alike fitted to occu- 
py, and able to adorn. His honours will be germane 
to his labours; and we rejoice, for his country’s 
sake, and for his own, in the bright prospect of beth, 
which awaits him. B. B. 'T. 


NATIONAL SCIENTIFICK ASSOCIATION, 


Wuen the proposition was made, in February 
last, to the Massachusetts Medical Society, to epen 
a correspondence with other similar bodies, upon the 
expediency of organizing a national association for 
the advancement of the physical sciences, there 
were gentlemen who expressed an opinion that the 
movement was premature ; and, further, it was main- 
tained, that no very marked discoveries er brilliant 
achievements had resulted from such combinations 
of the learned in other countries. Ou the other 
hand, all important and really striking and merito- 
rious advances in science, literature and the arts, 
were made, it was contended, in the quiet of the 
the closet, by those who hardly identified themselves 
with the busy world. In fine, nothing of importance 
to the promotion of science had emanated from these 
modern much-talked-of-compacts of the old world. 

With a variety of theories and individual presen- 
timents, none of which, by others, were considered 
of much consequence, it is sufficient to say that the 
project was rather coldly received, and ultimately 
quashed in embryo by the committee to whom the 
matter was referred by consideration. . Now it is 
morally certain that by a litle exertion, a successful 
plan of operation might, by this time, have been de- 
vised, and a vigorous co-operation manifested in 
every state in the union. 


extreme. Whoever reflects upon the character of 
the present age, the spirit that animates all ranks of 
inhabitants, the impulse given the nation by transat- 
lantick influences, in all departments of life, cannot 
resist the conviction that the same system of perse- 
verance which distinguishes the efforts of civilized 
man in Europe, will and must be felt in America. 
With a vast territory, the resources of which are 
almost incalculable, a consolidation of interests in 
science, of all the available forces, from the college 
to the cottage, can alone develop the geological and 
physical constitutien, capabilities, and concealed 
wonders, of this great portion of the habitable globe. 

As predicted, another effort is making to rally the 
learned of the United States around one common 
centre, to unite in an enterprise which must gratify 
every friend of science ; and of its final success, 
there is scarcely a remaining doubt, notwithstanding 
the objections which have heretofore been urged 
against a scheme so praiseworthy and meritorious. 
A meeting was held at the hall of the American 
Academy, in this city, a short time since, at which 
Governour Everett presided, to discuss the propriety 
of the measure, and a committee was appointed to 
consult with the Philosophical Society of Philadel- 
phia; and thus the lines are laid, which we fer- 
vently hope will speedily eventuate in the establish- 
ment of .a national association for the promotion of 
the physical sciences—founded in motives as noble 
and acceptable to the world as were those which 
originated the association now existing in England, 
the organization of which constitutes a new era in 
the history of that nation. It is to be deplored that 
our Medical Seciety did not secure to itself, when 
the opportunity presented, the honour of having car- 
ried into effect this excellent proposition, which 
might have been done with most perfect ease, and 
consistently, too, with its character of a scientifick 
body. For it is evident that practical and enlighten- 
ed physicians, in all countries, are am@pg the most 
zexlous cultivators of learning and science ; and we 
neticed, upen the occasion alluded to, that of the 
twenty-seven individuals present, thirteen were mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

Nothing will be more pleasant to us than to chron- 
icle the subsequent success of this incipient insti- 
tution, or give us more unfeigned satisfaction than 
its triumphant success in the sphere it proposes for 
its action. 





Com. J. D. Exriort has presented to the city of 
Philadelphia an ancient Sarcophagus, which he ob- 
tained in Syria during his last cruise in the frigate 
Constitution. In a letter on the subject he says :— 

“'The Sarcophagus is ef Roman origin, and is be- 
lieved to exist with the second century : was obtain- 
ed about three fourths of a mile northeast of the pres- 
ent city of Beyroot, where once stood the ancient 
city of Beritus. It is of pure white marble, ornament- 
ed with sacrificial and other devices, and appears to 
me might appropriately be connected with the Insti- 
tution which when completed, will be both ornamen- 
tal and useful to the city of Philadelphia. 

“ Should this tender be accepted it will afford me 
much satisfaction to forward the authority, by which 
it may be removed from the Navy Yard, at Norfolk, 


The idea that we were too young, as a people, | its present temporary depository, to that of Gerard 


fur such a vast undertaking, was preposterous in the 


College, Philadelphia, its permanent abode.” 
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EXTRAORDINARY SECT OF FANATICKS IN INDIA. 


Ever since I have been in India I have heard of 
a class of Mussulmans, the disciples of a sect or 
saint, by name Shaikh Ruffai, who, in order to im- 
press the unbelievers with the truth of the Mussul- 
man faith, imparted to his followers the power of 
plunging swords and daggers into their body, cut- 
ting off their tongue, frying it, and putting it together 
again, cutting off the head and limbs, scooping out 
the eye, and, in truth, doing with their head and 
body whatsoever it pleased them to do; all of which 
Colonel G , in company with a clergyman, a Mr. 
R , had seen, when the latter grew sick and ran 
out of the place, declaring it was the power of Sa- 
tan, which to this day he believes, and the colonel, 
that it is done through the power of the art of magick, 
at which I, of course, laughed and declared, that, so 
soon as a man of the regiment (by name Shaikh Ku- 
reen, one of these Ruffai,) should return from fur- 
lough, I would witness the exhibition. 

A large tent was accordingly pitched, and fifty 
lamps furnished, and plates full of arsenick, and quan- 
tities of a plant of the cactus tribe filled with a milky 
juice, a drop of which, if it fall on your skin, blisters 
it, and a vast quantity of the common glass bangles, 
or bracelets, worn by the women, and daggers, and 
swords, and things like thick steel skewers, and 
other horrid-looking weapons like a butcher’s steel, 
only with a large handle covered with chains, and 
about twenty Ruffais to beat all manner of drums , 
and so, when all was ready, about five of the officers 

Voi. VI.—27 








left the mess table with myself, and, along with us, 
about a hundred sepoys crowded into the tent. When 
we were seated and silence obtained, the work com- 
menced by a sort of chant from their sacred books, 
the drum-beaters joining in and keeping time ; the 
chant increased at length both in noise and velocity, 
until, having worked themselves into an ecstacy, 
they seized hold of the instruments, the body kept in 
a sort of swinging motion, some plunged the skewer 
instruments, one through each cheek, another through 
the tongue, a third through the throat, and then com- 
menced stabbing themselves with swords and dag- 
gers and all sorts of nasty instruments. Others cut 
off their tongue, and, having roasted it in the fire, 
put it into their mouth again, when they immediately 
united ; they eat the arsenick and the blistering milk- 
plant, while others maunched the glass bangles as 
though they were the greatest delicacies. This was 
all done within half a yard of my knees, for they 
came up close to me with many lamps, in order that 
I might see there was no deception ; and I do assure 
you it made me feel sick, and produced anything but 
an agreeable sensation on my mind, for to this mo- 
ment I knew not what to think of it. I am not super- 
stitious, and, although the colonel and many very 
respectable natives had declared to me that they 
did actually do these things, and that, if a sense 
were to be in any manner trusted, they had seen it 
all done; I would, nevertheless, not believe it. I 
was told beforehand that it required faith and purity 
on the part of the performer, and that then not a drop 
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of blood would follow but that otherwise a few drops 
of blood would sometimes follow the instruments, and 
the performer would receive some slight injury 

On taking my departure from the tent, I happened 
to say, that I should, at all events, think more hon- 
ourable of their prowess if I saw them exhibited in 
the open face of day, and divested of noise, motion, 
paraphernalia, &c. On the following day, while 
reclining on my couch at about twoo’clock, reading an 
English newspaper, without a servant or a soul near 
me, in rushed their Kazee, (priest or judge,) his hand 
full of instruments, which, throwing upon the ground, 
he seized one, plunged it through his cheeks on the 
left side, another on the right, a third through his 
tongue upward, so that it stuck into his nose, 
another through his throat; he then stabbed himself 
with a bright and sharp creese, which entered his 
body about three inches ; not a drop of blood fell ; he 
was going to @@t off his tongue, when I begged of 
him to desist. I was, in truth, perfectly nauseated 
at the sight. The man was in a state of phrensy, and 
really looked frightful, his face stuck full of instru- 
ments, and stabbing and cutting himself with all his 
might. I sang out for some people, and turned him 
out. 

I have now told you what I have seen, and yet I 
will not ask you to believe it, for 1 know not myself 
what to think. There are many persons of very 
strong minds, in other respects, who firmly believe, 
and who do not hesitate to dé&tlare their belief, that, 
although driven out of Christendom, demonology, 
witchcraft, necromancy, and the entire list of black 
and forbidden arts and powers, are abroad and in 
full existence in India. AndI must declare, that I 
will never again trust my senses if I did not see all 
that I have told you. I examined the instruments— 
I saw them drawn out of the flesh and no scar, or 
blood, or mark left; I also saw a man eat and swal- 
low three ounces of arsenick, and crouch and swal- 
low glass bangles innumerable, and yet, although 
“‘ seeing is believing,” I can scarcely say that I be- 
lieve what, before a court of justice, 1 would swear 
I had seen. London United Service Journal. 


THE GULF STREAM. 


Ir is well known to our readers that there is a 
current, usually denominated the Gulf Stream, which 
extends along the whole coast of the United States, 
at a greater or less distance from the land, from Cape 
Florida to the Shoals of Nantucket and St. George’s 
bank.. This current issues from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from this circumstance it receives its name. 
The cause of this current, which was once supposed 
to be owing to the Mississippi and numerous other 
large rivers, which empty into the Gulf of Mexico 
is now well understood. It is undoubtedly owing to 
the trade-winds, which, continually blowing from the 
eastward, in the tropical climates in the Atlantic, 
propel a vast body of water toward the coast of the 
Brazils and the West India Islands, which enters the 
Carribbean sea, and is forced along the shores of 
Caraccas, Carthagena, &c., into the Bay of Hondu- 
ras, from whence its only outlet is by the narrow 
strait between Cape Catouche on the Continent, and 
Cape St. Antonio, on the island of Cuba. It here en- 
ters the Gulf of Mexico, where it meets the waters of 


the rivers, mingles with them, and takes a direction 
to the eastward, until it strikes the Bahama banks, 
which, with the strong current constantly setting 
through the Old Bahama channel, averts its course 
to the northward—reducing the stream to a narrow 
compass, not exceeding forty miles—and increasing 
its velocity in proportion. As the Gulf Stream ex- 
tends to the northward, its width gradually becomes 
greater. Off Charlton, it is probably sixty miles in 
width—off Hatteras, ninety miles—and off the Capes 
of Virginia, from a hundred toa hundred and twenty 
miles in width. After striking the shoals which form 
the southern boundaries of the waters in Massachu 

setts bay and the Bay of Fundy—it proceeds to the 
eastward in a direction to the southward of the Bank 
of Newfoundland—and insensibly loses its velocity 
and warm temperature, which it had acquired in the 
tropical climates, and becomes finally merged in the 
waters of the Northern Atlantic. The velocity of 
width of the Gulf Stream is by no means uniform, 
but vary with circumstances. A strong northeast 
wind, by compressing the stream into a narrow com- 
pass, has the effect of increasing its velocity. Off 
Cape St. Antonio, the current varies from two to four 
knots, and generally is most powerful during the 
prevalence of a heavy Norther. This is accounted 
for, by supposing that at such times the water is 
driven with great violence through the Windward, 
Mona and Sail Rock passages into the Caribbean 
sea, and swells the current which is forced along 
the shores of the continent, thus adding very consid- 
erably to the body of water inthe Bay of Honduras, 
which, consequently, pours itself with great force 
through the outlet to windward, by Cape St. Antonio. 
The usual velocity of the stream, between the coast 
of Florida and the Bahama banks is from two and a 
half to three knots. It does not vary materially from 
this rate until it passes Cape Hatteras, when its ve- 
locity sensibly diminishes, and to the southward of 
the bank of Newfoundland, it is hardly perceptible-— 
although there is reason to believe that a vessel will 
be considerably influenced by the current of the Gulf 
Stream until to the eastward of the Azores. 

The rates of the current off the Florida shore 
sometimes exceeds four knots, especially when the 
wind blows strongly northeast—and we have pro- 
ceeded from Matanzas to Charleston, S.C., without 
having experienced any northerly current whatever, 
during the passage. It is this uncertainty respecting 
the velocity of the current of the Gulf Stream, which 
adds to the dangers of the navigation of these seas. 
A navigator, however expert, should not trust much 
to his calculations. A chronometer is of great service, 
as it will at times indicate the exact situation of the 
ship—but in the night or in cloudy weather, a vigi- 
lant navigator will place his sole reliance on a sharp 
look-out. It is fortunate in these seas, that in shoal 
water, the white coral sand on the bottom commu- 
nicates such a milky appearance to the water, that a 
moment a vessel strikes soundings, the circumstance 
may be known, provided the officers are not negli- 
gent of their duty. But after ascertaining that the 
ship is in shoal water, it requires great circumspec- 
tion on the part of the master, to extricate himself 
from his difficulty—it being oftentimes impossible for 
him to know whether his ship is on the dangerous 
shoals off the coast of Florida, or on the Bahama 
Banks, and in the vicinity of sunken reefs and rocks. 
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In this dilemma, an erroneous decision will inevita- 
bly cause the loss of vessels. And it is not unfre- 
quently the case thatby attempting to get into the 
Gulf Stream, the unfortunate navigator, gets inex- 
tricably entangled among the shoals or reefs, which 
abound in that vicinity. As a general rule, whenever 
a vessel is discovered in the night to be in shoal 
water, she should be brought to anchor immediately, 
and daylight will discover the extent of the dangers. 

Some years ago, a vessel sailed from New Orleans 
bound to a port in New England. The captain was 
not remarkable for his skill in navigation, but on 
leaving the Balize, he steered to the southward and 
eastward, until by making what he conceived a fair 
allowance for the current, he judged himself to be 
between the coast of Cuba and the Florida shore. 
He in vain looked out for the land—but the weather 
being somewhat hazy, was, as he conceived, the 
cause of its not being visible. After he had, as he 
imagined, passed Carysfort reef, he hauled up tothe 
northward, and in three days afterward, when he 
was congratulating himself on the prospect of a short 
passage, he saw-the land ahead, and on his stzr- 
board bow! It is impossible to conceive of the con- 
sternation of this poor man, and it was not until after 
a good deal of reflection aud examination of charts, 
that he found to his great mortification, that, so far 
from being in the Gulf Stream, and well advanced 
on his ggssage, he was still in the Gulf of Mexico, 
in Apalche bay, about two days’ sail from the en- 
trance of the Mississippi! A circumstance similar 
to this has occurred more than once. 

Some years since, Captain N , one of the 
most prudent and skilful navigators belonging to 
Boston, sailed from this port in a deeply iaden ship, 
bound to Cuba. After entering the Gulf Stream 
through the Providence channel, passing the Isaacs 
toward evening, the easterly wind died away—and 
it is probable that the ship was drifted some miles 
to the northward by the current. Toward midnight, 
nowever, a fresh breeze sprung up from the north- 
ward, and the ship wended her way bravely onward, 
as it was thought, through the centre of the Gulf 
Stream. But, about half past three o’clock in the 
morning, the water was observed to be of a milky 
whiteness—the lead was thrown overboard, and it 
was found that there were only four and a half 
fathoms of water. The ship was then proceeding 
along at the rate of seven or eight knots—the sails 
were immdiately clewed up, the ship brought to the 
wind, and an anchor let go. At daylight, the water 
was shoal in every direction, as far as the eye could 
reach—and to the westward appeared a long range 
of low islands, with hammocks and trees. This 
was of course supposed to be the Florida shore. 
Before deciding on what course to adopt, Capt. N., 
very properly, took his glass and ascended to the 
top-gallant-mast head. By the appearances, he was 
confirmed in his opinion that he was on the coast of 
Florida, and was on the point of giving orders to get 
the anchor, and steer to the eastward, for deeper 
water, when he fortunately saw to the westward 
what appeared to be a ship looming over the land! 
His spy-glass soon convinced him that this was the 
case. He instantly comprehended the true nature 
of his situation—the current setting very strongly 
to the northward, during the night, and taking the 
ship on the starboard bow, which had thus run on to 
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the Bahama Bank, between the Great Isaac and the 

The land seen to the westward ; 

were those islands and the numerous other Keys, ‘ 

which line the eastern edge of the Great Bahama. : 

The ship was easily extricated, after her position 

was known. 
The Gulf Stream has long been noted as the place 

of heavy squalls, thunderstorms, waterspouts, and 

turbulent sea—this is in a great measure owing to 

the difference of temperature between the water and 

air in the Gulf Stream, and in the immediate vi- 

The weather is undoubt- 

edly much more boisterous in the Gulf Stream, than 

on any other part of our coast—and accidents to 

shipping more frequently occur there than in any ah 

other part of the Atlantick. The temperature of the Shy 

water in the Gulf Stream, and on other parts of our , 

coast, as well as in the middle of the Atlantick Ocean, 

will furnish abundant material for another article. i 

Boston Mercantile Journal. ch 





THE TOMB OF JOSEPHINE.—Mas. Sicournsy: 


* A Josephine, Eugene, et Hortense.”’ 


Emp’ ress of Earth’s most polished clime! 
Whose path of splendid care 
Did touch the zenith-point of hope, 
The nadir of despair,— 
Here doth thy wronged, confiding heart 
Resign its torture thrill, 
And slumber like the peasant’s dust, 
All unconcerned, and still ? 


Did Love yon arch of marble rear, 
To noah the hallowed ground, 
And bid those dorick columns sprmg 
With clustering roses crowned ? 
Say,—did it come with gifts of peace 
o deck thy couch of gloom, 
And like relenting Athens bless 
Its guiltless martyr’s tomb ? 


No! no! the stern and callous breast 
Seared by Ambition’s flame, 

No kindlings of remorse confessed 
At thy remembered name; 

Alike the Corsican adjured, 
With harsh and ingrate tone, 

The eer and the love that paved 
His pathway to a throne. 


He turned in apathy to gaze 

- Upon his Austrian bride, 

Nor heard dark Fate’s prophetick sigh 
That warned the fall of pride,— 

Saw not the visioned battle-shock 
That cleft his Babel-fame, 

Nor marked on far Helena’s rock 
A sepulchre of shame. 


France !—France !--by thy indignant zeal 
Were honours duly paid ? 

And did thy weeping fondness sooth 
The unrequited shade? 

Bad’st thou yon breathing statue strive 
Her faultless form to show ? 

But rushing on in reckless mirth, 
That empire answered—No! 


Then lo! a still small voice arose, 
Amid that silence drear, 

Such voice as from the cradle-bed 
Doth charm the mother’s ear ; 

And then, methought, two clasping hands 
Were from that marble thrust, 

And strange their living freshness gleamed 
Amid that sculpt dust. 


Emp’ ress !—the filial blossoms nursed 
Within thy bosom’s fol 

Survived the wreath that throned Love 
To heartless Glory sold ; 

Those hands thy monument have reared, 
Where pausing pilgrims come-- 

That voice thy mournful requiem poured, 
Though all the world was dumb. 
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ST. PETERSBURGH. 


FROM STEPHENS’S INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


The Russian Capital. Equestrian Statue of Peter the Great.— 
The Alexandrian Column.—Architectural Wonders.—The 
Summer Islands. 


St. PerersBureu is situated at the mouth of the 
Neva, at the eastern extremity of the Gulf of Fin- 
land. It is built partly on islands formed by the 
Neva, and partly on both sides of that river. But 
little more than a century ago, the ground now cov- 
ered with stately palaces consisted of wild morasses 
and primeval forests, and a few huts tenanted by 
savage natives, who lived upon the fish of the sea. 
In seventeen hundred and three Peter the Great ap- 
peared as a captain of grenadiers, under the orders 
of one of his own generals on the wild and dreary 
banks of Neva, drove the Swedes from their for- 
tress at its mouth, cut down the forests on the rude 
islands of the river, and laid the foundations of a 
city which now surpasses in architectural magnifi- 
cence every other in the world. I do not believe 
that Rome, when Adrian reared the mighty Colos- 
seum, and the palace of the Cesars covered the 
Capitoline Hill, exhibited such a range of noble 
structures as now exists in the admiralty quarter. 
The admiralty itself is the central point, on one side 
fronting the Neva, and on the other a large open 
square, and has a facade of marble, with ranges 
of columns, a quarter of a mile in length. A beau- 
tiful golden spire shoots up from the centre, tower- 
ing above every other object, and seen from every 
part of the city glittering in the sun; and three prin- 
cipal streets, each two miles in length, radiate from 
this point. In front is a range of boulevards, orna- 
mented with trees, and an open square, at one ex- 
tremity of which stands the great church of St. 
Isaac, of marble, jasper, and porphyry, upon a foun- 
dation of granite; it has been once destroyed, and 
reared again with increased splendour, enormous 
columns of a single block of red granite already 
lifting their capitals in the air. 

On the right of the facade, and near the Isaac 
Bridge, itself a magnificent structure, a thousand and 
fifty feet long and sixty feet wide, with two draw- 
bridges, stands the well-known equestrian statue of 
Peter the Great. The huge block of granite form- 
ing the pedestal is fifteen hundred tuns in weight. 
The height of the figure of the emperour is eleven 
feet, that of the horse seventeen feet, and the weight 
of the metal in the group nearly thirty-seven thou- 
sand pounds. Both the idea and the execution of 
this superb monument are regarded as masterpieces 
of genius. To immortalize the enterprise and per- 
sonal courage with which that extraordinary man 
conquered all difficulties and converted a few fish- 
ermen’s huts into palaces, Peter is represented on a 
fiery steed, rushing up a steep and precipitous rock 
to the very brink of a precipice; the horse rears 
with his fore feet in the air, and seems to be impa- 
tient of restraint, while the imperial rider, in an atti- 
tude of triumph, extends the hand of protection over 
his capital rising out of the waters. To aid the 
inspiration of the artist, a Russian officer, the boldest 
rider of his time, daily rode the wildest Arabian of 
Count Orloff’s stud to the summit of a steep mound, 
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cipice. The monument is surrounded by an iron 
railing, and the pedestal bears the simple inscription, 
Petro Primo, Catharina Secunda, MDCCLXXXII. 

On the other side of the square, and in front of 
the Winter Palace, raised within the last two years, 
and the most gigantick work of modern days, rivalling 
those magnificent monuments in the Old World 
whose ruins now startle the wondering traveller, 
and towering to the heavens, as if to proclaim that 
the days of architectural greatness are not gone by 
for ever, is the great Alexandrine Column, a sin- 
gle shaft of red granite, exclusive of pedestal and 
capital, eighty-four feet high. Onthe summit stands 
an angel holding a cross with the left hand, and 
pointing to heaven with the right. The pedestal 
contains the simple inscription, “ ‘To Alexander I. 
Grateful Russia.” 

Surrounding this is a crescent of lofty buildings, 
denominated the Etat Major, its central portion hav- 
ing before it a majestick colonnade of the Corinthian 
order, placed on a high rustick basement, with a 
balustrade of solid bronze gilt between the columns. 
In the middle is a triumphal arch, which, with its 
frieze, reaches neariy to the upper part of the lofty 
building, having a span of seventy feet, the entabla- 
ture sculptured with military trophies, allegorical 
figures, and groups in alto relievo. Next on a line 
with the admiralty, and fronting the quay, stands the 
first of a long range of imperial palaces, extending 
in the form of a crescent for more than a mile along 
the Neva. The Winter Palace is a gigantick 
and princely structure, built of marble, with a facade 
of seven hundred and forty feet. Next are the two 
palaces of the Hermitage, connected with it and 
with each other by covered galleries on bold arches : 
the beautiful and tasteful fronts of these palaces are 
strangely in contrast with their simple and unpre- 
tending name. Next is the stately Grecian theatre 
of the Hermitage. Beyond this are the barracks 
of the guards, then the palace of the French ambas- 
sador, then the marble palace built by Catharine II. 
for her favourite, Prince Orloff, with a basement of 
granite and superstructure of bluish marble, orna- 
mented with marble columns and pillars. In this 
palace died Stanislaus Poniatowsky, the last of the 
Polish sovereigns. This magnificent range, pre- 
senting an uninterrupted front of marble palaces up- 
ward of a mile in length, unequalled im any city in 
the world, is terminated by an open square, in which 
stands a colossal statue of Suwarrow ; beyond this, 
still on the Neva, is the beautiful summer garden front- 
ing the palace of Paul Il. ; and near it, and at the 
upper end of the square, is the palace of the Grand 
duke Michael. 

Opposite is the citadel, with its low bastions of 
solid granite, washed all around by the Neva; 
beautiful in its structure, and beautifully decorated 
by the tall, slender, and richly-gilded spire of its 
church. On the one side of the admiralty is the sena- 
torial palace, and beyond opens the English Quay, 
with a range of buildings that might well be called 
the residence of “merchant princes ;” while the 
opposite bank is crowded with publick buildings, 
among which the most conspicuous are the palace 
of the academy of the fine arts; the Obelisk, rising 
in the centre of a wide square, recording the glory 


where he halted him suddenly, with his forelegs | of some long-named Russian hero; the building of 
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the barracks of the guard of Finland ; finally, the 
great pile of palace-like buildings belonging to the 
military cadet corps, reaching nearly to the palace 
of the academy of sciences, and terminating with 
the magnificent Grecian front of the exchange. I 
know that a verbal description can give but a faint 
idea of the character of this scene, nor would it 
help the understanding of it to say that it exhibits 
all that wealth and architectural skill can do, for 
few in our country know what even these powerful 
engines can effect ; as for myself, hardly noting the 
details, it was my greatest delight to walk daily to 
the bridge across the Neva, at the summer gardens, 
the view from which more than realized all the crude 
and imperfect notions of architectural magnificence 
that had ever floated through my mind ; a result that 
I had never found in any other city I had yet seen, 
not excepting Venice the Rich or Genoa the Proud, 
although the latter is designated in guide-books the 
city of palaces. 

Next to the palaces in solidity and beauty of 
structure are the bridges crossing the Neva, and the 
magnificent quays along it course, these last being 
embankments of solid granite, lining the stream on 
either side the whole length of its winding course 
through the city. 

I was always at a loss whether to ride or walk in 
St. Petersburgh ; sometimes I mounted a drosky 
and rode up and down the Newski Perspective, 
merely for the sake of rolling over the wooden pave- 
ment. This street is perhaps more than twice as 
wide as Broadway ; the gutter is in the middle, and 
on each side are wooden pavements wide enough 
for vehicles to pass each other freely. The ex- 
periment of wooden pavements was first made in 
this street, and found to answer so well that it has 
since been introduced into many others ; and as the 
frost is more severe than with us, and it has stood 
the test of a Russian winter, if rightly constructed, 
it will no doubt, prove equally successful in our 
own city. The road is first covered with broken 
stone, or M‘Adamized ; then logs are laid across it, 
the interstices being filled up with sand and stone, 
and upon this are placed hexagonal blocks of pine 
about eighteen inches long, fitted like joiner’s work, 
fastened with long pegs, and covered with a prepa- 
ration of melted lead. 

When I left Paris I had no expectation of trav- 
elling in Russia, and, consequently, had no letter of 
introduction to Mr. Wilkins, our minister ; but, long 
before reaching St. Petersburgh, I had made it a 
rule, immediately on my arrival in a strange place, 
to call upon our representative, whatever he might 
be, from a minister plenipoteniary down to a little 
Greek consul. I did so here, and was probably as 
well received upon my own introduction as if I had 
been recommended by letter; for 1 got from Mr. 
Wilkins the invitation to dinner usually consequent 
upon a letter, and besides much interesting informa- 
tion from home, and more than all, a budget of New 
York newspapers. It was along time since I had seen 
a New York paper, and I hailed all the well-known 
names, informed myself of every house to let, every 
vessel to sail, ali the cotton in market, and a new kind 
of shaving-soap for sale at Hart’s Bazar; read with 
particular interest the sales of real estate by James 
Bleecker and Sons ; wondered at the rapid increase 
of the city in creating a demand for building lots 
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in one hundred and twenty-seventh street, and re- 
flected that some of my old friends had probably 
grown so rich that they would not recognise me on 
my return. 

Having made arrangements for the afternoon to 
visit the Summer Islands, I dined with my friend 
the colonel, in company with Prince — (I have 
his name in my pocketbook, written by himself, and 
could give a fac simile of it, but I could not spell it.) 
The prince was about forty-five, a high-toned gen- 
tleman, a nobleman in his feelings, and courtly in 
his manners, though, for a prince, rather out at 
elbows in fortune. The colonel and he had been 
fellow-soldiers, had served in the guards during the 
whole of the French invasion, and entered Paris 
with the allied armies as officers in the same regi- 
ment. Like most of the Russian seigneurs, they 
had run through their fortunes in their military 
career. ‘The colonel, however, had been set up 
again by an inheritance from a deceased relative, 
but the prince remained ruined. He was now liv- 
ing upon a fragment saved from the wreck of his 
estate, a pension for his military services, and the 
bitter experience acquired by a course of youthful 
extravagance. Like many of the reduced Russian 
seigneurs, he was disaffected toward the govern- 
ment, and libera! in politicks; he was a warm ad- 
mirer of liberal institutions, had speculated upon 
and studied them both in France and America, and 
analyzed understandingly the spirit of liberty as de- 
veloped by the American and French revolutions ; 
when he talked of Washington, he folded his hands 
and looked up to heaven, as if utterly unable to ex- 
press the fulness of his emotions. With us, the 
story of our revolution is a hackneyed theme, and 
even the sacred name of Washington has become 
almost commonplace ; but the freshness of feeling 
with which the prince spoke of him invested him 
in my eyes with a new and holy character. After 
dinner, and while on our way to the Summer 
Islands, we stopped at his apartments, when he 
showed me the picture of Washington conspicuous 
on the wall; under it, by way of contrast, was that 
of Napoleon ; and he summed up the characters of. 
both in few words, by saying that the one was all 
for himself, the other all for his country. 

The Summer Islands on Sundays and féte-days 
are the great promenade of the residents of the 
capital, and the approach to them is either by land 
or water. We preferred the latter, and at the ad- 
miralty took a boat on the Neva. All along the quay 
are flights of steps cut in the granite, and descend- 
ing to a granite platform, where boats are constantly 
in attendance for passengers. These boats are fan- 
tastically painted, and have the stern raised some 
three or four feet; sometimes they are covered 
with an awning. The oar is of disproportionate 
thickness toward the handle, the blade very broad, 
always feathered in rowing, and the boatman, in his 
calico or linen shirt and pantaloons, his long yellow- 
ish beard and mustaches, looks like anything but the 
gondolier of Venice. In passing down the Neva 
I noticed, about halfway between low-water mark 
and the top of the quay, a ring which serves to fas- 
ten vessels, and is the mark, to which if the water 
rises, an inundation may be expected. The police 
are always on the watch, and the fearful moment is 
announced by the firing of cannon, by the display of 
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white flags from the admiralty steeple by day, and 
by lanterns and the tolling of the bells at night. In 
the last dreadful inundation of eighteen hundred and 
twenty-four, bridges were swept away, boats floated 
in some parts of the town above the tops of the 
houses, and many villages were entirely destroyed. 
At Constadt, a vessel of one hundred tuns was left 
in the middle of one of the principal streets; eight 
thousand dead bodies were found and buried, and 
probably many thousands more were hurried on to 
the waters of the Gulf of Finland. 

It was a féte-day in honour of some church festi- 
val, and a great portion of the population of St. Pe- 
tersburgh was bending its way toward the Summer 
Islands. The emperour and emperess were expected 
to honour the promenade with their presence, and 
all along the quay boats were shooting out loaded 
with gay parties, and, as they approached the 
islands, they formed into a fleet, almost covering 
the surface of the river. We were obliged to wait 
till perhaps a dozen boats had discharged their pas- 
sengers before we could land. 

These islands are formed by the branches of the 
Neva, at about three verts from St. Petersburgh. 
They are beautifully laid out in grass and gravel 
walks, ornamented with trees, lakes, shrubs, and 
flowers, connected together by light and elegant 
bridges, and adorned with beautiful little summer- 
houses. These summer-houses are perfectly cap- 
tivating ; light and airy in their construction, and 
completely buried among the trees. As we walked 
along we heard musick or gentle voices, and now and 
then came upon a charming cottage, with a beautiful 
lawn or garden, just enough exposed to let the pas- 
ser-by imagine what he pleased; and on the lawn 
was a light fanciful tent, or an arbour hung with 
foilage, under which the occupants, with perhaps a 
party of friends from the city, were taking tea, and 
groups of rosy children were romping around them, 
while thousands were passing by and looking on, 
with as perfect an appearance of domestick abandon 
as if in the privacy of the fireside. I have some- 
times reproached myself that my humour changed 
with every passing scene ; but, inasmuch as it gene- 
rally tended toward at least a momentary satisfac- 
tion, I did not seek to check it; and though, from 
habit and education, I would have shrunk from such 
a family exhibition, here it was perfectly delightful. 
It seemed like going back to a simpler and purer 
age The gay and smiling faces seemed to indicate 
happy hearts; and wken I saw a mother playing on 
the green with a little cherub daughter, I felt how I 
hung upon the community, a loose and disjointed 
member, and would fain have added myself to 
some cheerful family group. A little farther on, 
however, I saw a papa flogging a chubby urchin, 
who drowned with his bellowing the musick from a 
neighbouring arbour, which somewhat broke the 
charm of this publick exhibition of scenes of domes- 
tick life. Besides these little retiring-places or summer 
residences of citizens, restaurants and houses of re- 
freshments were distributed in great abundance, and 
numerous groups were sitting under the shade of 
trees or arbours, taking ices or refreshments; and 
the grounds for promenade were so large and beau- 
tifully disposed, that, although thousands were 
walking through them, there was no crowd, ex- 
cept before the door of a principal refectory, 


where a rope-dancer was flourishing in the air 
among the tops of the trees. 

In addition to the many enchanting retreats and 
summer residences created by the taste, luxury, and 
wealth of private individuals, there are summer 
theatres and imperial villas. But the gem of the 
islands is the little imperial palace at Cammenoi. . 
have walked through royal palaces, and admired 
their state and magnificence without one wish to 
possess them, but I felt a strong yearning toward 
this imperial villa. It is not so grand and stately as 
to freeze and chill one, but a thing of extraordinary 
simplicity and eleganée, in a beautifully picturesque 
situation, heightened by a charming disposition of 
lawn and trees, so elegant, and, if I may add such 
an unpoetical word in the description of this im- 
perial residence, so comfortable, that I told the 
prince if I were a Rasselas escaped from the 
happy valley, I would look no farther for a rest- 
ing-place. ‘The prince replied that in the good old 
days of Russian barbarism, when a queen swayed 
the sceptre, Russia had been a great field for en- 
terprising and adventurous young men, and in more 
than one instance a palace had been the reward of 
a favourite. We gave a sigh to the memory of 
those good old days, and at eleven o’clock returned 
to the city on the top of an omnibus. The whole 
road from the Summer Islands and the great street 
leading to the admiralty were lighted with little glass 
lamps, arranged on the sidewalks about six feet 
apart, but they almost realized the conceit of illu- 
minating the sun by hanging candles around it, 
seeming ashamed of their own sickly glare and 
struggling vainly with the glorious twilight. 





A NEW PROCESS FOR THE EXTRACTION OF SIL- 
VER FROM LEAD. 

Tue object of this paper was to lay before the 
Section an account of a discovery made by the au- 
thor some time ago, the application of which to prac- 
tice constitutes a new process in the arts, and forms 
an important improvement in the operation of extract- 
ing silver from lead. When the quantity of lead 
raised annually in England and Wales is taken into 
account, the importance of any improvement in the 
process of obtaining it with greater facility, will at 
once be duly appreciated. In 1828, the quantity 
raised was 45,500 tuns, from the following sources : 


Tuns 
Mines of Alston Moor, Weardale, Derwent, &c....... 22,000 
Swalefield, Grassington-Palety, &c., Yorkshire. ...... 4,700 
Dewbyahiee oo iin icdiec pes cteecvecceveesovcses 3,000 
INI 05.0 cbc Cc cnc cn cneecoceensesseeceves 1 800 
Devonshire and Cornwall ...........-. Se ereepes 2,000 
Wales, principally from Flintshire and Denbighshire .. . 12,000 

45,500 


The quantity has varied very little since the above 
date. The whole of this lead contains silver. Of 
the 22,000 tuns of lead raised in the mines of Alston 
Moor, Weardale, Teesdale, &c., about 16,000 tuns 
contain silver at the rate from six to twelve oz. per 
tun, the average being about five. The 4,700 tuns 
from Swaledale, &c., contain nearly as possible 
two ounces per tun. The Derbyshire and Shropshire 
lead contains about an ounce, or the latter about one 
half oz. per tun. The lead from Devon and Corn- 
wall contains from twenty ounces to thirty ounces 
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per tun. One half of the lead from Flintshire and 
Denbigh averages from four and a half ounces to be 
six and a half ounces per tun, and the other half 
nine to ten ounces. The old process for separating 
this silver was by cupellation or refining. This 
process depended on the well-known circumstance, 
that lead, at a red heat, is easily and readily con- 
verted into an oxide; while silver, almost at any 
temperature, retains its metallick state. It consists, 
therefore, in exposing lead to a full red heat, with 
free access of air, so that the whole of the lead may 
be converted into an oxide, and separated from the 
silver, which is left behind in a state of purity. 
This oxide being mixed with coal, and heated to full 
redness in a proper furnace, is reduced to the metal- 
lick state, called in commerce refined lead. But, it 
is impossible to carry on the process of refining, 
without a considerable loss of lead, as the oxide is 
very volatile, and flies off in large quantities from 
the refining service in the form of a dense yellow 
smoke. ‘The quantity of lead refined in 1828 would 
appear to be from 


Alston Moor, Weardale, &c. ..........-. 12,000 

Devonshire and Cornwall............. 2,000 

DE PUIG. 0 60.04 08st 0.00'n drt nen wieraeen 4, 
18,000 


Upon which there would be lost in refining at least 
1000 tuns of lead. The importance of some more 
economical process was, therefore, at once apparent. 
The first idea which occurred to the author was, to 
distil the lead, and leave the silver behind. A quan- 
tity of lead was accordingly introduced into a stone- 
ware retort, and heated to redness for several hours. 
The retort was found to be quite in a soft state, from 
the intensity of the heat, and only a small portion of 
the lead had risen in the form of vapour, and been 
condensed on the upper part of its neck. But the 
fact was settled, that lead may be distilled, without 
determining whether it carried silver along with it. 
The next idea was, that as the specifick gravity of 
silver is less than that of lead, there might be pos- 
sibly a tendency in the silver to rise up to the top 
of a mass of lead, kept melted a long time at a uni- 
form temperature, but, in no instance was there the 
least trace of any separation. Various other expe- 
riments were tried without success ; but, in January, 
1829, the author happened to require lead in a state 
of powder, and, to obtain it, adopted the mode of 
stirring a portion of melted lead into a crucible, un- 
til it cooled below its point of fusion, by which the 
metal is obtained in the state of minute subdivision. 
In doing this, he was struck with the circumstance, 
that, as the lead is cooled down to nearly its fusing 
point, little particles of solid lead made their ap- 
pearance like small crystals among the liquid lead, 
gradually increasing in quantity as the temperature 
fell. After observing this phenomenon once or 
twice, he began to conceive, that possibly some 
difference might be found in the proportions of silver, 
held by the part that crystallized, and the part that 
remained liquid. Accordingly, he divided a small 
quantity of lead into two portions, by melting it in a 
crucible, and allowing it to cool very slowly with 
constant stirring, until a considerable quantity crys- 
tallized, as already mentioned, from which the re- 
mainder, while still fluid, was poured off. An equal 
























































weight of each was then submitted to cupellation, 
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when the button of silver from the liquid proved to 


be very much larger than that from the crystallized 
lead; and thus the somewhat curious fact was dis- 
covered, that fluid lead, holding silver in solution, 
suffers a portion to escape from it under certain cir- 
cumstances in the act of becoming solid. The lead 
used in the original experiment was what is con- 
sidered rich in silver. It contained four ounces, fif- 
teen pennyweights, eight grains, per tun, and was 
divided into a crystallized portion, found to contain 
twenty-five ounces, four pennyweights, twenty-one 
grains, and a fluid portion holding seventy-nine ounceg, 
eleven pennyweights, twelve grains, per tun, the 
latter being necessarily much smaller than the for- 
mer in quantity. It was not until the spring of the 
year 1833, that the author was conveniently circum- 
stanced to proceed in applying to practice the prin- 
ciple which he had developed. Four or five tuns 
of lead being melted in a large cast-iron pot, was 


carefully freed by skimming from all dirt and oxide, 
and its surface made quite clean. It was then suf- 
fered to cool very slowly, care being taken to break 
off and mix with the fluid mass from time to time, 
any portion that might congeal on the sides of the 
pot. When the temperature had fallen sufficiently, 
small solid particles or crystals began to form, prin- 
cipally upon the surface of the melted mass. These, 
if suffered to remain, would have adhered together 
and formed a solid crust; but being continually 
struck, and the whole body of metal kept in motion 
by constant stirring, they sunk down to the bottom 
of the pan, and soon appeared in considerable quan- 
tity. The author, however, did not succeed in ma- 
king the lead sufficiently poor in silver; a pot filled, 
for example, with eight ounces of lead would yield 
at first crystals holding from one to. two ounces of 
silver; ina little time, as the lead in the pot became 
richer, by receiving silver from the previously form- 
ed crystals, it yielded crystals of two to three ounces, 
and the crystals became progressively richer, until 
in the end the original lead was divided into three 
parts of crystallizng lead, holding about four ounces, 
and one part of liquid lead, holding about twenty 
ounces, per tun. Inorder to drain the crystals more 
completely from the liquid lead, they were exposed 
after withdrawal from the pot to a reverberating 
flame, so as to melt out more liquid lead. _In this 
way, from lead holding twelve ounces of silver 
per tun, four parts of lead containing three fourths 
ounce per tun, and one part containing fifty ounces 
per tun. The exposure, however, a second time to. 
heat was expensive, and the author was induced in 
consequence, to recommend, in preference, the sim- 
ple plan of repeated crystallization ; it has now be- 
come the established process. ‘The apparatus re- 
quired for the separating process, is exceedingly 
simple, and consists merely of a number of nearly 
hemispherical iron pots, each capable of holding 
about five tuns of lead, the size for which, is about 
four feet diameter, and two feet three inches deep ; 
one or two smaller pots, eighteen inches diameter 
by two feet deep; one required for the purpose 
of holding melted lead, in which the perforated 
iron ladles are to be occasionally dipped to keep 
them hot ; and another pot about two feet two inches 
diameter, by one foot ten inches deep, for melting 
the ultimate poor lead to be cast into places. These, 
with a few perforated iron ladles fifteen inches diam- 
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eter, and five inches deep, and one or two whole 
ladles of lesser size, for casting the melted lead into 
pigs, are the principal articles required. ‘The large 
pots are to be placed side by side in a line, each 
with a separate fire-place, (upon which there must 
be an ashpit door as well as a fire door,) and also 
with a separate flew and damper, and the heat of 


the fire in some measure retained by shutting the | 
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crease of 18,000 tuns; and allowing this to contain, 
which it will do on the lowest average, six ounces 
of silver per tun, and three ounces to cover the cost 
of extraction we have a clear gain to the arts of 
54,000 ounces of silver per annum. The annual 
saving of lead will be about three hundred tuns. It 
is an important fact connected with the separating 
process that the separated lead is much improved in 


ashpit door. Above the centre of this line of pots, quality, being more soft and ductile than ordinary 


at the height of six or eight feet, it is convenient to 
have a small iron railway with a frame or carriage 
on four wheels, to move backward and forward the 
whole length of the range of pots, from which is to 
depend a chain terminated by a hook at the bottom, 
and reaching to nearly the top of the pots. This is 
for the purpose of more easily conveying the ladles 
filled with crystals from pot to pot. All this being 
provided, one of the large pots is filled with lead 
containing silver, say ten ounces per tun, and after 
it is melted and skimmed, the fire is withdrawn, the 
damper put down, and the ashpit door closed, when 
it cools and crystallizes as already described. Crys- 
tals as they are formed are ladled out into the second 
pot, until about three quarters of the whole have 
been removed, which will contain about five ounces 
of silver per tun: upon this the operation is repeat- 
ed, giving lead of two ounces, and by a third crys- 
tallization there is obtained from this, poor lead, hold- 
ing not more than from ten to fifteen pennyweights 
per tun, which is cast into pieces for sale as sepa- 
rated lead. The rich lead, on the other hand, is 
collected and repeatedly crystallized until it is made 
to contain two hundred or three hundred ounces per 
tun, after which the silver is extracted by cupella- 
tion. In working, the different pots at each stage 
are filled up always with lead of the same content 
of silver before beginaing to crystallize, and a 
greater or less amount of crystals taken out as the 
operator may think fit; in which respect the prac- 
tice differs almost at every establishment, but the 
process is so very simple, and the mode of proceed- 
ing so obvious, that it is unnecessary to give a more 
minute detail. By operating in the way described, 
it is evident that a very small portion of lead is made 
to undergo the process of cupellation, not more than 


one twentieth part, when ten ounce lead is enriched” 


to two hundred ounce by repeated crystallization, 
and as the loss by separation has not been found to 
exceed a two hundred and fiftieth part of the whole 
lead, the loss by the joint processes become equal to 
one twelfth of one twentieth of one two hundred and 
fiftieth, or about one part in one hundred and twenty. 
The expense of separation is somewhat less than 
that of cupellation, so that by the reduction of ex- 
pense and the reduction of the loss of lead, the ex- 
traction of silver is so far economized that three 
ounces per tun will now fully cover the charge. Ap- 
plying this to the whole lead raised in the kingdom, 
as determined in 1828, we find that a much larger 
proportion can now, be made to yield up its silver with 
advantage ; we have for example, within the limits, 


Tuns. 

All the lead of Alston Moor, Weardale, Teesdale, Der- 
Wh TA dink Hae nisth> 02002 deenp dee weeus 2,000 
Devonshire, Cornwall, and West Cumberland........ 2,000 
Eee Or Mort’ WER. 8 oS riie ob vc ccc chia Ne cts 12,000 


making a total of 36,000 tuns, from which, if we 
“educt the quantity formerly refined, we have an in- 


lead. The reason of this is, that when the crystals 
are withdrawn from the liquid lead, being in the state 
of a coarse and very clean metallick powder, they are 
most readily acted upon by the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere, and come in contact with the great extent 
of heated surface, and the more oxidizable metals 
contained in the lead, as iron, zinc, &c. It is not 
improbable that the crystals are somewhat in the 
condition of spongy plantinum, or Faraday’s clean 
metallick plates. It now only remains to consider the 
reason why the lead, in the act of consolidation, 
does so to the exclusion of the silver; and the most 
s mple explanation seems to be, that the process is 
an instance of true crystallization, the homogeneous 
particles of the lead coming together by their mole- 
cular attraction, and repelling the heterogeneous 
particles of the silver. It is true that, on account 
of the constant agitation, no trace of regular form 
can be seen in the solid mass, but if one of the pots 
in the act of consolidation be allowed to remain a 
few moments at rest, so that a skin forms on the 
surface, it will be found, on removing carefully a 
portion of this skin, that it is distinctly crystalline 
on its under surface ; which proves that it is only 
the agitation which prevents its always exhibiting 
this structure. It is well known that when the sea- 
water freezes the ice is nearly fresh, the salt remain- 
ing dissolved in the surrounding water; and that 
salt-water requires a lower temperature for freezing 
than pure water. To this fact the phenomena of 
the consolidation of lead containing silver appear to 
be analogous, the fusibility of the lead being some- 
what increased by the alloy. It may seem anoma- 
lous that lead when alloyed with a metal, the melt- 
ing point of which is so high, should be more easily 
fusible than the pure metal, but we have among met- 
als many analogous circumstances. That such is 
the case is further proved by the fact, that when lead 
containing silver is gradually fused the first melted 
portions are richer in silver than the rest. ‘The dif- 
ference of fusibility is, however, not sufficient to 
allow of the separation of silver from lead by the 
ordinary process of eliquation; for in experiments 
made with the view of ascertaining how far this 
method might be employed in practice, in which the 
lead was exposed on the grating of the reverberatory 
furnace to a heat very cautiously increased till some 
drops of metal came out, it was found that in lead 
containing five ounces, eight grains, of silver per tun, 
the first few drops sweated out contained seven 
ounces, seventzen pennyweights, nine grains, of sil- 
ver; and that when two thirds were drained off, the 
portion left contained still three ounces, thirteen penny- 
weights, sixteen grains, of silver per tun. In another 
experiment, a piece of the same lead, drained very 
slowly till reduced to one fourth or one fifth of the 
original quantity, left lead containing per tun one 
ounce, seventeen pennyweights, fifteen grains, 0 

silver. 
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THE APOLLO GALLERY, 
_ NEW-YORK. 


Ir isa remarkable fact that the “ journals,” “ retro- 
spects,” “ tours,” and “ recollections,” of foreigners 
who have travelled through various parts of this 
country within a few years, have, amidst all their 
slanders, given credit to our artists for talents of a 
high order. ‘The progress of the fine arts in this 
country, has indeed been as rapid as the increase of 
wealth or population ; and, although the number of 
our artists who have attained to celebrity, is small, 
we can perceive that the number is very large, who, 
within a very few years, will, by the force of genius 
and perseverance, acquire a fame more durable than 
the warriour’s wreath, more honourable than a sov- 
ereign’s favour, or an hereditary title. “ There 
seems to be,” says Grund, “no want of talent 
among the artists in America; but, as yet there 
has been little done for their encouragement.” Is 
that true? If so, it is a proper, and in our view a 
very important question, what ought to be done— 
what can be done for the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts and Artists in this country? 

The Roman Church, in its day of power and splen- 
dour, was the great patron of the arts. ‘The painter 
and the sculptor, and the workers in gems and gold, 
and mosaick and coloured glass, were used for the 
glory of the church ; but they were amply rewarded. 
The Protestant churches tolerate, only the works of 
the sculptor, while those of the painter are rejected ; 
rather, we think, as a mark of separation, than for 
any positive objection in principle. Now wecan see 
no good and sufficient reason, why the durable im- 
pressions produced by good pictures should be avoided 
in our churches, any more than in our schools. The 
visionary dreamings of unhealthy enthusiasm, the in- 
credible legends of the dark ages, ought not to be 
revived, but there cannot exist, and we will go fur- 
ther and assert, there cannot be found, any rational 
objection such as West’s picture of “ Christ heal- 
ing in the ‘I‘emple,” Dunlap’s “ Christ rejected,” and 
Chapman’s “ Christ restoring Sight to the Blind,” 
being placed in our churches. If our clergy would 
reflect on this subject, and exercise the same sound 
judgement, independence, and liberality, toward 
painting, as they use toward poetry, musick, sculp- 
ture, and classical literature, they would confer a 
lasting benefit on the art of painting in this country, 
They need not fear, that by exercising this liberal 
feeling, they would lose popularfty or influence, or 
raise injurious prejudices. ‘The intelligence of the | 
country would sustain them. Who utters a word of | 


disapprobation because a painting of the Saviour, as | and national pride. We are proud of our navy, but © 


large as life, is placed behind the pulpit of the Epis- 
copal ehureh, in Hartford, Connecticut? Our only 
objection to it is, that it was imparted. 

Italy will ever be the great school of the Fine 
Arts. ‘There the great results of study, education, 
and genius combined, are to be found. But a visit’ 
to Italy should follow the acquisition of the elements ' 
VoL. VI.—28 2 


; 


of art. The more an artist knows of his profession, 
before he goes to Italy, so will the advantage of his 
opportunities there be increased. Italy, to the seulp- 
tor and the painter, should be like a college to youth 
—not the place to begun, but to finish his education. 
Let this be understood and always acted on, and let 
it bea paint to be aimed at by every young artist in 
our country. Let our citizens understand it also, 
that every young artist intends to go to Italy, to finish 
his professional education; and let every such in- 


stance be embraced by the liberal and the wealthy to. 


encourage their young countryman by commissions, 
or by the purchase of his studies on his return. Whe 
knows how often such studies, left in Italy by some 
young American, have been buried under ground, 
smoked, and varnished, and then sent over and sold 
as veritable originals? Every American citizen, who 
orders a copy to be made from the great masters, 
should make it a rule to employ a countryman of his 
own—provided, one can be found, who can do him 
equal justice, If this principle were acted on, many 
of our young artists would be able to live, com- 
fortably, while completing their studies abroad, who, 
otherwise, must be doomed only to dream of Italy, 
and its treasures of art. 

We come next to schools of art in our great cities. 
Take up Mr. Duniap’s book on the arts of design, 
and examine the course of education pursued by the 
legion of artists, whose names and exploits fill two 
thick octavo volumes, and we find a large proportion 
have ‘been their own instructers; and yet, under 
every disadvantage, and in spite of every difficulty, 
have, to a considerable degree, triumphed. We are 
not to be understood as stating their triumph over 
all the difficulties of their profession, to that degree, 
that if they had been in England or France, they 
would have received the honours ef knighthood, and 
became the companions of princes ; but they accom- 
plished, probably all they aimed at, a certain extent 
of reputation in their day, and a competence for a 
comfortable establishment, and the education of their 
children, But for this, they were indebted to noone 
for aid or encouragement, ‘Their own propensities 
were indulged, and they made use of such pictures 
as fell in their way for models, and sometimes had 
the advantage of advice from one a little more ad- 
vanced than themselves. But in our great cities, art 
hag in a few instances, attained a higher rank; and 
we can with complacency compare the works of 
some of our own countrymen with those of modern 
European masters. Still we are unprovided with 
any adequate means for carrying on the work to that 
point where it becomes a subject of national interest, 


what would the navy have accomplished, without 
schools, and without constant aid? When the govern- 
ment withdrew its favour, and publick regard lay dor- 
mant, what was the Navy of the United States in the 
eyes of foreign nations? Every British and Froach 
gunboat thought itself privileged to insult our flag. 
The skill and successful efforts of a few brave spirits 
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have changed that state of things—and so it is with 


the arts. ‘They are now objects of publick regard 
but they want the fostering aid of government and 
the establishment of publick galleries and schools. 
here is we know a liberal feeling among the 
publick men of the country, but there are many pre- 
ventives of cfficient action to any useful extent. 
The fear of offending narrow-minded constituents, 
and incurring the malediction of party for wasteful 
expenditure, and the illiberality of political partisans 
toward each other, will, most likely, debar the fine 
arts from government patronage in this country for a 
long time. ‘The order now im course of execution 
for four large pictures for the Capitol is good so far 
as it goes, but unless it be followed with other orders, 
it will only serve to develop the talent pre-existing 
im the country and then abandoning it to chance 
patronage—or to perish. ‘Iwo years of the five 
allowed for those pictures to be executed has passed 
away; we suppose they will all be finished to time. 
We would, therefore, recommend that our popular 
representatives prepare for other orders to follow 
this, and we see no reason why they do not extend 
the droppings of the publick purse more widely. 
Let smaller pictures be hereafter ordered. Histori- 
cal pictures for the president’s house, and a gallery 
of portraits of the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States and the founders of the colonies, or even 
go back to the discoverers and the first explorers of 
the country. Let Congress establish a national gal- 
lery of American art, erect a suitable edifice and fill it 
gradually with the works of American artists. 

The corporation of the city of New York have 
done well to secure the portraits of a number of our 
heroes and publick men, but they set out on too large 
a scale. ‘Their full-length portraits of the size of life, 
have filled their rooms too soon. They would have 
done more for the arts to have paid the same sums for 
smaller—and, in some instanees they might have had 
better pictures. The corporations of other cities 
should follow the example, and improve upon it. 

The directors of the Atheneum at Boston have 
expended considerable sums of money in aecumula- 
ting pictures, but they should have regulated the ex- 
penditure by some fixed plan. They should have 
purchased altogether the finest old pictures they 
could procure through competent agents abroad, or 
good copies of pictures, most suitable for the illus- 
tration of the principles of art, as practised by the 
Italian, Flemish, and Dutch schools, and made their 
gallery in utility to students only second to those of 
Florence or Rome ; they should have confined their 
purchases to American works of the best artists in 
the various walks of art. The artists would in either 
ease have acquiesced, but they are now dissatisfied. 
‘They have aided the institution in its annual exhibi- 
tions, have created its funds and are not benefited 
by the expenditure, either by the establishment of a 
school of arts, or the sale of their own pictures. 

The old American Academy of Fine Arts in New 

























York was established with correct intentions toward 
the arts, and set out with the accumulation of studies 
for artists which might have been of immense value 
in the early education of students, and in train- 
ing the publick mind to a proper appreciation of 
the creations of genius. It commenced its opera- 
tions, when there were few artists of any eminence 
in the country, and was fostered by Robert R. Liv- 
ingston and De Witt Clinton, and liberally aided by 
Napoleon. But its career has been marked by an 
unsteadiness and uncertainty fur many years, and we 
believe its rick collection of pictures, statuary and 
books are at present of use to nobody. 

Out of this institution sprung another formed by 
the artists, and known as the National Academy of 
Design. This is a well-organized institution, : with 
professors in every branch of the arts; during 
the winter season it has a school for drawing from 
the life and from casts, and in the spring an exh bi- 
tion of the works of living artists, which attracts 
great attention and is well visited. But there is no 
school for painting, or sculpture, or architecture ; the 
students of those branches must seek the assistance 
of some regular practitioner of the art he selects, or 
plod his way alone as those have done who have 
gone before him. 

The only establishment in the country for the in- 
struction of young men in the art of painting, which 
is provided with the necessary materiel of study, 
and competent teachers, has lately sprung into ex- 
istence at Philadelphia, under the management of 
Mr. Joshua Shaw and Mr. Manuel J. De Franga, 
one of whom instructs in landscape and the other the 
human figure ; both, we should judge, well qualified 
for the task, and their school, we understand, is 
well attended from ail parts of the United States. 

The school attached to the Military Academy at 
West Point, and under the charge of Professor Weir, 
while it cultivates a knowledge of true principles in 
art, is limited in its course of instruction to draw- 
ing. We believe none of the students have ever 
become painters by profession, though some have 
produced very clever pictures. 

We have here taken a general view of the fine 
arts, and the various institutions which have had, 
and have an influence upon them, and have pointed 
out some of the means by which they might be 
effectually promoted in this country. We como 
ow to speak of an establishment lately opened at 
the Apollo, No. 410, Broadway, New York, by Mr. 
James Herring, the editorof the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, which promises to have an important influence 
on the arts, and the fortunes of the artists. Our 
attention has been drawn to it by some of the artists 
themselves, and we have taken time to inquire into 
its objects, and examine its tendency. We there- 
fore profess to speak of it understandingly, and shall 
‘do so with candour. 

The objects stated in various circulars which we 
have seen, addressed first to the artists and after- 



























































ward to the publick, are, to provide a suitable depot for 
the constant exhibition and sale of all the productions 
of the fine arts, tooks on the arts and sciences, and 
history, particularly American history. ‘This, in a 
few words, is a broad outline. A daring undertaking 
for an individual, but of great importance to the 
artists and to the publick. ‘Thus far the artists ap- 
peat to have united very generally in the underta- 
king, as at the time we are writing this article, the 
works of more than one hundred are on the walls of 
the Apollo Gallery, and a greater number have en- 
gaged to sustain it. 

It appears that in the course of several years’ in- 
tercourse with the artists, in the principal cities of 
the Republick, while conducting the National Portrait 
Gallery, Mr. Herring saw many of the difficulties un- 
der which the arts were confined. He was con- 
vinced there was a vast amount of artist talent not 
known or appreciated, because it had no means of 
expansion. Artists of superiour genius, and learning 
in their profession, who ought to be known exten- 
sively, had only a local reputation. Others had upon 
their hands the works of years of study and industri- 
ous application, their European studies, and their 
original works, when fresh from the galleries of Italy 
and France, while their hopes were bright as their 
colours, and ere the neglect of their countrymen 
cast a cold shadow upon the prospect before them. 
In short, there was no place in all this country 
where the works of our artists could be kept before 
the publick in safety, and where amateurs might 
resort, with the certainty of finding a collection, 
from which to select according to their taste. But 
the utility of such an establishment is aot less to 
those who confine themselves to portrait and minia- 
ture painting. It is known tothe professors of those 
branches of the art, that they must either have en 
exhibition room of their own, or be exposed to fre- 
quent, and sometimes constant interruption from the 
calls of visiters. By keeping specimens in a pub- 
lick gallery and changing them occasionally that in- 
convenience may be avoided. Besides, it is a well- 
known fact, that in a city like New York, where every- 
body comes occasionally, the works of the artists of 
Boston or Philadelphia would become known to per- 
sons who might live for years within five minutes’ 
walk of the artist without seeing them. ‘These ap- 
pear to be the immediate advantages of the Apollo 
Gallery, but there are others of more importance. 
We understand that for pictures placed in the exhi- 
bition by artists for sale no commission is to be de- 
ducted ; the exhibition providing the compensation. 
After the expenses of the exhibition are defrayed 
one half of the receipts will be appropriated to the 
purchase of works of art, for the foundation of a Na- 
tional Gallery in New York, of the products of Amer- 
ican artists. We most sincerely hope the revenue 
will be as large as the plan is magnificent. 

As the conductors of a work for the instruction 
and entertainment of families we feel bound to say 
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to every head of a family, “ Support the establishment 
with all your interest. Take your children, let those 
who can read be furnished with a catalogue, and let 
them become acquainted with every subject by the 
description there given, or which you yourselves can 
give to them.” Children with their parents, are ad- 
mitted free. Let them enjoy the privilege, and the 
next generation will know how to appreciate the arts 
above all who have preceded it—The present ex- 
hibition contains nearly three hundred specimens, 
and is a rich and interesting collection, gathered 
from all sections of the country, and is far beyond 
what we had any anticipation of seeing, at the open- 
ing of the gallery. 

It may be interesting to the artists, whose works 
are sent to this establishment, and who, from their 
distant residences, have not seen it, to be informed 
that the building outside is ornamental, and the ex- 
hibition rooms well lighted. Great care and good 
taste have been exercised in the arrangement of the 
pictures and statuary. There is not a spot in the 
whole of the apartments but what can be distinctly 
seen, 

To the artists we trust it will prove a great ad- 
vantage, to the publick an agreeable place of resort 
for amusement and instruction, and to the proprietor 
we give Our sincere congratulations, at the success 
which has thus far attended his efforts to get up an 
attractive exhibition. We would recommend to him 
to extend his plan to the occasional delivery of a 
lecture on some topick connected with the arts, 
using the various works upon the walls as illustrations. 
We know he is competent to the task himself, and 
we should suppose the artists and the teachers would 
willingly give an occasional discourse. For in- 
stance, a lecture on perspective, illustrated by the 
picture of the Capuchin Chapel; this might be fol- 
lowed by one on the effects of colours, another on 
the various styles of the ancient and modern paint- 
ers. But we merely make the suggestion as one 
we think would be useful, and, if we may judge of 
others by ourselves, very agreeable. 


CHANSONETTE.—C. F. Horrmax. 


Sue loves—but ‘tis not me she loves! 
Not me on whom she ponders, 

When in some dream of tenderness 
Her truant fancy wanders. 

The forms that flit her visions through 
Are like the shapes of old, 

Where tales of Prince and Paladin 
On tapestry are told. 

Man may not hope her heart to win, 
Be his of commen mould! 


But oe — are won no more 
Where herald’s trump 1s pealing, 

Nor thrones carved out for “ladye fayre” 
Where steel-clad ranks are wheeling— 

I loose the falcon of my hopes 

Upon as proud a flight 

As theirs who hawked at high renown, 

- Jn song-ennobled fight. 

If daring then true love may crown, 

My love she must requite! 
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ODDS AND ENDS: 


FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A PENNY-A-LINER. 


“ And I have made me idols, and found them clay.” 


little creature, who resides within a day’s ride of the 
city, going to visit her parents. Her father has not 
been able to leave his business to come for her, and 
her brothers are all off at college ; and as the stago 


‘‘Gop bless you, Bob!” said the driver to the | passes the door of her paternal home, it has been 
‘‘ gentleman” who had been assisting him in arran-| thought safe for her to make the journey alone. Poor 
ging the baggage in the boot of the coach: “ He’ll do | little dear! it is too bad to make her leave her soft 


it, since you ask it,” answered a rough, harsh voice ; 
‘and Bill, my darling, take care of yourself, will you, 
for my sake? Crack! went the whip, and the 
coach moved on for a few yards, and then stopped. 








pillow and sweet dreams, to ride alone with strangers 
on such a night as this! But I will be a protector 
to thee, sweet flower. I will be to thee even a as 
a father and a brother. ‘The storm that rages with- 


**Holloa, Bob!” shouted the driver In a moment | out shall not chill thy young blood, the wind which 
his friend was by his side. “I say Bob, my dear;howls around us shall not ‘ visit too roughly’ thy 


fellow, that brandy was very strong, and as it’s a 
bad night to sleep in the streets, there ’s no telling 
what may happen. Won't you just give me a lock 
of your hair to keep until | get back?” “ Haw !— 
haw! haw!” shouted Bob, and away we moved. 
It was just thirty minutes past one o’clock, of a wet 
and cold night, in South-Market street, Albany, that 
this affectionate parting took place. I had been 
sleeping in my chair, waiting for the stage from ten 
until one o’clock ; and when at length, three hours 
after the usual time of starting, the vehicle reached 
the door of the American Hotel, I tumbled into it, 
and lay stretched upon the back seat in a half doze, 
trying to unite the broken thread of the dream which 
had been severed by its arrival. ‘The interview be- 
tween the driver and his friend Bob, althongh it 
made me laugh in my sleep, did not completely 
arouse me, and I dreamed on, until the coach stop- 
ped, and the driver informed me that we had reached 
Troy. 

I was thinking how foolish I had been to complain 
of the two lumps in the middle of the bed I had oc- 
cupied at the hotel, when there was so much room 
to sleep on either side of them, and how much I 
really would pay down in cash for the privilege of 
exchanging my present upright position and hard 
seat for the uneven couch aforesaid, when the driver 
opened the coach door, and asked me to make room 
for a lady on the back seat. I was wide awake ina 
moment. “ ‘Thomas, did you bring my band-box 
down from the school?” asked a low and I thought 
young voice. “ Yes, here itis, Miss Smith,” an- 
swered some one beyond the driver. The lady 
ascended the steps, and as the dim light from the 
lantern, which the coachman held in his hand, rested 
for a moment on her, I strained first my eyes and 
then my neck to catch a glimpse of her face ; but 1 
was unsuccessful, and was only able to ascertain 
that she was small, of a slight figure, and that she 
wore a little cottage bonnet. But this was quite 
enough. I have a theory about bonnets, and I had 
long previously laid it down as an axiom, that a cot- 
tage bonnet prima facie shades a pretty or at least a 
young face, while vice versa, an old or an ugly coun- 
tenance seeks the deep shades of a “ poke.” The 
lady, then, was young. Of this I was satisfied, 
from the tones of her voice. She was pretty. Her 
bonnet settled that. And beyond and better “ than 
this, than these, than all,” she was unmarried. Don’t 
you recollect, reader, the man called her Miss Smith, 


when he answered her inquiries about the band-box ? my sleeping companion. 





tender frame ; and if thy strength waxes faint, and 
fatigue or drowsiness overcome thee, thou shalt close 
thine eyes and rest thy head on a bosom that will 
support thee as tenderly and faithfully as that on 
which thy infancy reposed.” 

‘These were thoughts that flitted through my mind, 
while my fair companion was arranging her seat, as 
comfortably as circumstances permitted, by my side. 
In a few moments the coaeh was again in motion. 

‘‘] fear, miss,” I remarked, as we reached the 
outskirts of the city, “ you will have an uncomforta- 
ble night of .it.” 

“O,no,” she replied, “ I am fully prepared for the 
ride, and | think I shall get through with it very 
well,” 

A long pause ensued. “ The school in Troy is 
very full now, I understand ?” again I essayed. 

“ Yes, sir, we have now one hundred and thirty- 
five pupils, and others are arriving daily.” 

Another pause succeeded, during which I congrat- 
ulated myself on finding my surmises correct. “ Are 
you traveller enough,” I asked, “ to know that your 
comfort during the night will depend very much on 
keeping your feet warm?” And I bent down and 
gathered the straw from the bottom of the coach, 
and placed it over them. 

She thanked me for my attention, and we rode on 
in silence. At length I began to grow drowsy, and 
at the same observing the head of my companion 
begin to nod, I suggested to her that if she would 
lean against me, she would ride with greater ease. 
In a few moments her head fell upon my shoulder, 
and she seemed to sleep. ‘Sleep on, sweet girl,” 
thought I; “ thy trusting confidence in a stranger is 
not misplaced. He appreciates thy unsuspecting in- 
nocence ; he understands the unsophisticated purity 
of thy nature, and would sooner lay down his life 
than startle thee by word or deed from the full secu- 
rity thy guileless heart secures to thee.” An hour 
passed, and I stirred not, lest ] should disturb the 
sleep of the gentle girl. My heart melted toward 
her ; and as the moments hastened on, I grew yet 
more sleepy and loving. Occasionally I gave vent 
to my feelings in low, broken, whining inquiries of 
how she felt ?—was she fatigued ?—did she sleep 
well ?—was her position easy ? were her feet warm ? 
etc., etc. I have never been able to satisfy myself 
whether I was dreaming a part of the time, or whether 
I was awake ; but it appears to me that I never loved 
any human being with half the tenderness I felt for 
So strong indeed was my 


“T have it,” thought! ; “ what a dunce] was, not| devotion, that I felt that I would have taken her, 
to have surmised it before. There is a ladies’ semi- | without farther knowledge, for the wife of my bosom, 
nary in this city. She asked if her things had been | and have given her for life the place she then occu- 
brought down from ‘the school.’ She is some dear | pied by my sid®. 
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Another hour at length glided by. My drowsi- | 
ness got the better of my love. Wearied with sit- 
ting in one position, | sank against the cushion on 
one side of the coach. My companion sank with 
me. My arm was around her; and thus encircling 
all that | then considered most desirable in life, | 
fell asleep. 

The morning sun shone brightly in my face, and 
I awoke. A bonnet was bobbing in my face with 
every motion of the coach. My arm was around a 
cloak which seemed to cover a human figure. Ina 
moment the recollection of my companion flashed 
across my mind. As I raised myself up, and at 
tempted to look under the bonnet, a young French- 
man on the front seat, whom I an instant previously 
had observed with his features strangely distorted, 
gave a short dry laugh, and put his head out of the 
coach. I availed myself of the opportunity to look 
under the bonnet. Do not laugh, reader, but pity 
me. ‘There was a lite lean woman sleeping on 
my breast, with a dark beard on her upper lip, 
longer and more plentiful than that which disfigures 
the young exquisites of the day. Her chin and 
cheeks were covered with a substance lighter in- 
deed in colour, but quite as unequivocal in character. 
Farther of her personal appearance I cannot speak, 
for I did not extend my observations. What I 
have already described; was sufficient to satisfy my 
curiosity. I awoke her, told her it was daylight, 
and sat her upright in the coach; but the next jolt 
brought her back again upon my shoulder, fast 
asleep. 1 again aroused her, but with the same re- 
sult. I began to grow nervous. Cold chills ran 
over me. | besought the lady to awake—told her | 
was tired of holding her—and begged that she would 
sit upright. She said she would, but she did so for 
a moment only, and then fell back to her former 
position. ‘This Was more than | could bear ; and | 
was debating in my mind whether [ should jump out 
of the coach, or only on to the front seat, when the 
vehicle stopped at the hotel, which was the end of 
the route. 














I nave just been thinking what a privilege it is to 
be poor and unknown, and whata blessing it is to be 
without a character. Nine tenths of my enjoyments 
are such as are not attainable bythe wealthy or 
great. ‘They are such as are not permitted to those 
who have character, and reputation, and station to 
sustain. ‘The great pass through life on a high 
horse. They sit erect. ‘Their heads are elevated, 
and they move proudly on to their graves, without 
knowing or feeling a thousandth part of the beauties 
of the world in which they have lived. I, on the 
other hand, with my characterless, poverty-stricken 
brethren, make the journey of life on foot. We 
hasten not on our way ; we take it easy; we cull 
the flowers which grow along our path ; we avoid 
the briers and thorns which obstruct it ; and when 
we come to a sunny or a pleasant spot, we sit down 
and enjoy its beauties, and take the refreshment and 
rest that our necessities may require. 

‘These are my “ general remarks.” I most usually 
make it a practice to preface what I have to say 
with some of them. Somebody, in giving advice to 
magazine writers, advises them to commence any- 
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where in their subject that is most convenient, and 
even at once to jump in medias res. Now | do not 
approve of this mode of doing things. It is like the 
abominable habit some of our tale writers have, of 
commencing in the middle of their story and telling 
it out both ways to a beginning andend. No, I like 
system; and, for that reason I hold to the good old 
old custom of prefacing particular observations with 
a few general remarks. But to leave them, and go 
into detail. 

Oftentimes when I have taken my station in front 
of Coleman's window, with my elbows resting on 
the iron bar that projects before it, for the purpose 
of examining at my leisure the various specimens 
of the arts which he daily displays for the gratifica- 
tion of the publick—oftentimes, | say, when I have 
been so stationed, have I seen ‘the man of conse- 
quence, as he wended his way slowly down to his 
office in Wall or Pearl street, turn his eyes wistfully 
toward the splendid display with which I was grati- 
fying my senses, look cautiously around to see if any 
of his acquaintances were near, to stop for a mo- 
ment, and before he had half gratified his curiosity, 
start suddenly and guiltily away, and pass on. “ Pass 
on,” I have said to myself, “ thou slave of custom— 
thou victim of pride—pass on, and leave the pearls 
that are scattered in thy path to those who have 
the good sense to appreciate them.” And then, after 
such a mental address, I have crowded into my place 
among the motley and ragged group of amateurs, and 
with them I have admired the taper legs of the 
sylph-like Taglioni, the graceful ringlets of Mrs. 
Wood, have expressed my astonishment at the sub- 
lime conceptions of Martin, and pointed out to my 
less informed neighbours the faults in his “* Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast”—have laughed at the comick power of 
Cruikshank, examined the gorgeous binding of the 
books, the wonderful chess-men, the racing scenes, 
and the views of the North river. After a critical 
dispute with some hatless cognoscenti about the 
merits of a favourite artist, | move slowly and leis- 
urely along, finding at every step food for my eyes 
and ears, and not unfrequently, through the kindness 
of the applewomen, food for my stomaeh. 

If at the next corner I discover a fight, I join 
the ring, and take upon myself the duties of master 
of ceremonies. I hold the hats and coats of the 
combatants, (for | am sorry to say that some of my 
fellow-citizens are not to be trusted with such arti- 
cles, they having the unworthy habit of abstracting 
from them handkerchiefs and pocket-books, and 
sometimes even disappearing with the articles them- 
selves,) keep the circle wide and roomy, pull a man 
off when he has got his adversary down, see that 
there is no gouging or biting, and in a general way 
conduct the affair in such a manner that each party 
has fair play. 

I am always on hand when a man is run over, or 
falls from a building, help carry him to the nearest 
apothecary’s shop, and am always one of those who 
are inside when the door is closed. By these means, 
I have an opportunity of seeing where the man is 
hurt, and what are his prospects of recovery, what 
remedies are applied, how he bears his misfortunes, 
and thus gain a great deal of useful information. 

I attend the parades of the “ Light Guards,” and 
the “Tompkins Blues,” see them go through with 
their manceuvres and drills, and thus pick up a little 
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knowledge of the art of war, to place at the service ; concealed. ‘Their whole life is a mask. They are 
of my country, in time of need. When the “ Brass | “ star-actors” on the world’s stage, while we poor, un- 
Band,” comes out with either of the abovementioned | washed, unvaccinated gentlemen are the ‘“ supernu- 
companies, I am not too proud to march along with| meraries.” They have an arduous and difficult char- 
the boys on the sidewalk, and keep step with the] acter to sustain, while we have only to hear their 
musick. It does me good. It excites my martial | ranting, and sing a chorus to their songs.’ ‘They are 
spirit ; it arouses my “ American feelings ;” it causes | obliged continually to look and act their parts, while 
me to think of the revolution ; it calls to mind ‘ the ; we can crack a joke with the pit, ogle the side-boxes, 
times that tried men’s souls ;” in short, it makes me | and ever have a little fun among ourselves. 

a more patriotick citizen, and a greater lover of my 


country. I HAVE a great taste for musick—of the kind 

| attend all the fires—am a great admirer of En- lthat Willis would perhaps denominate unwritten 

gine No. 14, and Mr. Gulick. lam an honorary musick—not that spoken of by Cox, in his article in 

meinber of the company No. 14, and am in favour the Mirror, published a few weeks since, made by 

of retaining Mr. Gulick in his office of chief enginecr. | the winds Blowiiig on ah ‘oak tree, or the suromer 
’ 


7 7 2. 2 > > j V j ¢ . . . 
I only work at the engine when there is a lack of | Leez¢ whistling over a meadow. [ tired of that 
hands, my general occupation at fires being of a 


when I was a boy, and lived in the country. What 
superintending character. I help females and sm ) y 





hild Se f toni PP f I call unwritten musick, is such as has never been 
. i ie " ane i ~ ae re h wa ms marked and dotted out on five straight lines—such 
ba © "yy Tre t > y . . 
nee er. ae eae ore wens Lae as bought at Atwill’s—such as is never 
pick up pieces of china and looking-glasses that are thumbed by the young miss who yawns at her 
~ , > Y y ; > > j a ° ° . ; 
cat dow fr preservation from the upper stores ana, Render, if jou, want 10 hear unwien 
I , f a asa , P a er ] 7 musick, go down to the docks, find a ship from New 
go very frequently to funerals—particularly i . ‘a 

there are carriages in attendance. When I see an invi- | maa will hear while ns ee 
tation in the newspapers closing thus, “ JJ Car-|,)>’ _ ) ; ial 
ste te een ae Mil i oe “fe ly 4 P.M.” that will haunt you for weeks afterward. You will 
aes ™ a aa a oe " "el ee y ; \ ’ 3 see half a dozen stout fellows, with lungs like a boss 
ra. Penn aes is “4 gsi ”T » anC | chimneysweep, and wind like a bellows, pulling at 
—_ oe _e “a ae aa ce aie he ae the rope which raises the cargo from the hold, keep- 
ware eae 9 avin ° Ther = ce J1VINg, anC | ing time to the air which is sung by their ship-mate 
shie 3 aes ee © ity 3 ome aus ee mye who coils away, and at the end of every half minute 
able in this avowal, 4 mourn for each and every | join in the chorus with a heartiness and power that 
one who dies, for | am sorry that they are obliged is most edifying to hear and behold. Unwritten 
to leave this present world of ours, the pursuits musick is to be heard everywhere. ‘The shoe- 
which engrossed them, the pleasures which occu-| 4) 6, keeps time to it, as he pulls out his long 
pied them, and,all the thousand endearing ties which : 


ae ae oat Cu aaa j waxed-ends ; the porter walks to it; it regulates the 
aa os. © hearts even Of the most lonely and) strokes of the blacksmith, when the heated iron 
esolate. 


' ._ | sparkles upon his anvil; the black cook hums it, as 
I take great interest in the improvement and in- 


a aad ce blick Sa she turns the spit, and it is ever falling from the lips 
crease Ol the city. = No citizen, pudiick or private, | of the young, the lovely, the innocent, and the gay. 
has been more solicitous than [ about the green Masick' of uf hinds. Wiitiehor Gaweitten. is te be 

ate aine } >. : ? ’ 

poste re — ah eee meeeaeees Con) had in this city in great quantities, and at various 

cernin 1@ Introauc 0 I whoiesome . . : 

se ia Daa aa ate | have been asie i ee It costs a dollar to hear Mrs. Wood sing at 
2 the Park ‘Theatre; seventy-five cents to hear Mr. 

pernumerary superintendent of the erection of As- Rice execute “ Jim Crow” at the Bowery; and for 

tor’s Hotel. Every morning I would go and con- fifty cents we can hear “ Sittin” on a mee dink by 

template the progress of the preceding day. 1/6 great composer himself, at the Franklin. But 

made the acquaintance of the master-builder, and the cheapest musick that I know of, is to be heard 

obtained a great deal of information from him rela- . F 


. %e ane 
tive to the detail of the edifice. The little square cer note eters 
windows on the Vesey street side have alone baffled 
my inquiries. [I cannot imagine for what purpose 
they are, and the builder is exceedingly close-| like this, when the warm south breeze comes lazily 
mouthed on the subject. I used frequently to go|up the bay, comforting the poor fellows who have 


*O'tis my delight, of a shiny night, 
down to the new custom-house, but I am out of pa- been shivering through the late long winter, insinu- 


In a season of the year” 


tience with the slow progress the builders make, and | ating itself through the rents in their pantaloons, 
now seldom inspect it oftener than once a week. | and the holes in their coats, and making their naked 
The only other uneasiness I have, connected with | limbs to rejoice with its genial influence; the south 
publick buildings, is the great window in the Uni-| breeze is no coy dame, whose kiss is reserved for 
versity. It has been boarded up for more than a} her lord alone; no dainty maiden, whose breath is 
year ; and | am fearful there are not funds sufficient | only felt upon the cheek of her lover. Its influence 
left to pay for its glazing. is experienced alike by all—the rich, the poor, the 

‘These are a few of my occupations and amuse-| high, the lowly. It wanders over the lips of the 
ments ; and they are such as the man of character| young and the lovely, and it breathes upon the 
or the proud man knows not. They are engrossed | ghostly and decrepit ; it kisses the soft and glowing 
with themselves, and see not and care not, what| cheek of beauty, and the pale face of the sick and 
the world is doing, farther than it effects their im-|the dying; in wanton’ playfulness, it scatters the 
mediate interests. Their natural tastes are curbed, | golden tresses of the youthful and favoured of fortune, 
their impulses are restrained, and their real feelings| and it passes on to lift the gray and matted locks 
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of the old and desolate, and “ poor and needy, - 
But as I was saying, it was my delight at this 
particular season of the year to take my seat on the 
stone foundation of the park fence, opposite Peale’s 
Museum, and listen to the musick which is there 
nightly discoursed. Our audience is large, and not 
what perhaps would be called select. But we are 
amateurs, really and unaffectedly fond of musick. 
We assemble not to show ourselves, “ 0 see and be 
seen,” but to hear. Any little difficulties that it 
might naturally be supposed woul arise about seats, 
are avoided by the high-toned and conciliating spirit 
of the audience. ‘The regulations of the street are 
well settled and well known. There are no “ Front 
seats reserved for the ladies,” no private boxes, no 
“ Seats taken in box No. 2,” or “ No. 13.” ‘There 
are no noisy cries, such as disturb the audience at 
other places of amusement—no calls of “Trollope !” 
as atthe “ Park”—no yells of “ Down in front!” as 
at the “ Bowery”—no cries of “ Hats off!” as at 
the “ Broadway ‘l'abernacle”—no “ joining in the 
chorus by the audience,” as at the “ Franklin.” 
All is decency and order. Everything is regulated 
by the great and glorious principle of equality. The 
gentleman who first gets the best seat, keeps it as 
long as he pleases, and when he vacates it, the one 
who happens to be nearest, takes it. ‘The best seats 
are on the foundation of the fence, and as | usually 
go early, 1 generally secure one there. Next to 
these, the kerbstone is considered the most eligible. 
After this, come the leaning places, such as lamp- 
posts, pillars of the fence, etc. ‘lhe performance 
commences at “early candle-lighting,” and con- 
tinues generally until about eleven o’clock. The 
well-known modesty of the performers forbids me 
to speak of them in the terms my gratitude would 
prompt; but I may be permitted to remark, that bet- 
ter musick can nowhere be heard for less money. 
If I might be allowed to make a distinction, where 
distinctions are always invidious, I would say that 
the gentleman who performs on the clarionet, and he 
who blows the French horn, are both of them per- 
formers of peculiar power, and great wind. Indeed, 
the audience, some few evenings since, came very 
near having some difficulty ; in fact we did have a 
little row with the gentlemen who frequent the walk 
in front of “ The American Museum,” about- these 
two performers. It was asserted by the gentlemen 
from the American Museum, that the fiddle and 
horn down there played “ Oft in the Stilly Night” 
better than the clarionet and horn at Peale’s. — After 
going down to the American Museum, and hearing 
the air performed there, we brought the gentlemen in 
the opposition up to our own band. We waited pa- 
tiently until the tune was played entirely through, 
and then finding that onr opponents did not yield the 
oint to us, we undertook to box their ears a little, 
in hope that it might improve their hearing. At 
this they were offended, and commenced a quarrel, 
which at length grew so serious, that a large portion 
of the assemblage found lodgings for the night in 
the rear of the City Hall, and in-the morning were 
subjected to a very officious questioning from Mr. 
Justice Lowndes, Knickerbocker. 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Ir I were to particularize any of the great institu- 
tio1.8 at Moscow which called forth my warmest ad- 





miration, it would undoubtedly be the “ Etablisse- 
ment des Demoisselle Nobles.” In contemplating a 
seminary of six or seven hundred young women, 
from the ages of eight or nine to eighteen or nine- 
teen, the daughters of nobles and the fairest flowers 
of the empire, it is impossible not to take a peculiar 
interest in the management that is submitted to your 
observation. ‘The young ladies are in classes ac- 
cording to their ages. Inthe class rooms they are 
instructed in languages and accomplishments. ‘They 
have their large saloon for recreation, dancing, and 
exercises, a magnificent hall for their meals, and an 
airy and capacious dormitory, their hospital ward 
and rooms, with convalescent apartments. In the 
above distribution there is much the same order of 
arrangement preserved as in the military academies 
and the Corps des Cadets Institution. ‘The yover- 
nesses and preceptors seem to be chosen with the 
greatest possible care. ‘The education is at the ex- 
pense of the crown; and at twenty they leave the 
institution, being then complete in their acquirements. 
To an observer, it is impgssible to see anything 
work better than this system appears to do. ‘The 
eléves, especially the elder ones, not only displayed, 
on examination, great knowledge, but exhibited it 
naturally, without ostentation or affectation. ‘Their 
carriage and grace struck me as very distinguished. 
Most particular attention seemed to be paid to their 
neatness in dress. In short, were I to offer an opin- 
ion, | should say, that, were it not for the insur- 
mountable obstacle which the difference of religion 
presents to a Protestant, 1 would infinitely prefer 
placing my girl in the Institution des Demoiselles 
Nobles to educating them at home. But then the 
question arises in Russia, what are the future pros- 
pects of perhaps two thirds of these young persons 
when sent from the establishment? It is notorious, 
that the greater part of them belong to poor though 
well-born families. ‘They come for admission from 
all parts of the empire ; and much interest is neces- 
sary to secure it, and there is great emulation and 
rivalry in endeavouring to obtain it. ‘They are 
brought up in every luxury ; they have every incite- 
ment in opportunity, till twenty years old, of culti- 
‘vating their talents, and of acquiring knowledge of 
every description. But, then, turned adrift, what is 
to be their fate? If they do not marry they are 
thrown. back upon their poor parents, no longer 
treated as they have been, and may be called upon 
to return to the drudgery of a Russian house and Rus- 
sian ménage ; they pine after all they have left be- 
hind, they become unhappy and miserable. If, on 
the other hand, they marry a poor soldier or a man 
of small means, they are wholly unfit for the duties 
of an humble lot ; and their beautiful embroidery is 
lost sight of in the more necessary employment of 
making and working coarse brown cloth; their 
drawings are given up for keeping house accounts, 
their musick and dancing for attending to the dairy 
and looking after the flock. ‘These are mournful 
but true reflections ; and my doubt is, whether the 
pian is not on too luxurious and princely a*scalo. It 
is, however, clear, that these endowments furnish to 
the empire a perfect nursery for governesses. ‘The 
young ladies going forth into such great families as 
can make them members of their interiour and asso- 
ciates of their children, may feel none of the changes 
or deprivations to which I have above alluded ; ané 
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Al certainly many of them may, by the protection of 
the emperess and the imperial family, be placed in 


positions where their education will have made their 
fortune and their happiness. But I am apprehensive 
as to the fate of many of these young persons, until 
this vast empire becomes richer and more advanced. 





Ne 4 The Marquess of Londonderry’s Recollections of a 
§ Tour, &. 
mt CHINESE NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Amono a people so destitute of ambition as we 
find the Chinese described, little variation could be 
expected to take place eitherin ship-building or any 
a other art connected in the most distant way with 
war, and extension of territory, since that time when 
experience taught them that their different rude con- 
trivances fully answered the humble ends to which 
they were applied. On tomparing the account given 
by Sir George Staunton of their smaller vessels wit 
those in use among the aboriginal Britons, their 
similitude will be found extremely striking. “ The 
+ boats,” says he, “ commonly in use among them, con- 
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sist of five planks only, joined together without ribs 
or timbers of any kind. ‘These planks are bent to the 
proper shape, by being exposed for some time toa 
flame of fire. ‘They are brought to a line at each 
end, and the edges are joined together with wooden 
pins, and stitched with bamboo split into flexible 
threads, and the seams afterward sineared with a 
paste made with quick-lime from sea-shells and wa- 
ter. Others are made of wicker-work, smeared all 
over, and retidered water-tight by the same compo- 
sition as is used for the former. The owners aflect 
to paint eyes upon the heads of all these boats, as if 
to denote the vigilance requisite in the conduct of 
them. ‘They are remarkable for standing the sudden 
shock of violent waves, as well as for being stiff 
upon the water, and sailing expeditiously. The boat 
belonging to the chief of the district was built upon 
the same plan, but upon a larger scale; it had a 
carved and gilt head, bearing some resemblance to 
that of a tiger, and a stem ornamented with sculp- 
ture and painted with a variety of designs in lively 
colours. In these boats the principal sitters are 


generally at the stem, instead of being near the stern, 
as is the custom in Europe.” 


The Chinese are said, by modern travellers, to 


build vessels which trade as far as Manilla, Japan, 


Chirese Tongue. 
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and Batavia, the burden of which frequently amounts 
to 800 or even to 1000 tuns. All well-informed 
writers agree, as already stated, that no alteration 
has been made in the naval architecture of this ex- 
traordinary people for several centuries past; and 
it has excited their wonder, in no small degree, that 
though Canton is visited by the ships of various na- 


provement whatever in the art. 


energy to support him in a foreign colony, but a 
a bustling time, and at a point full of daring enter- 
prise. Our adventurer devoted himself to the ac- 
quisition of the French and Spanish languages, and 
this attention, coupled with many manly qualities, 
soon attracted the notice of the Spanish officers at 


Of vario | New Orleans. Accordingly, when in the spring of 
tions, the superiour construction of which, it might be | 1780, Governour Galvez undertook an expedition 


apprehended, must be necessarily acknowledged, yet | against Mobile, then in the possession of the British, 
they have never thought proper to adopt any im-| Minor was readily enlisted into the governour’s 


! : It is rational, how- _ body-guard, the finest body of men which could be 
ever, to believe that if no innovation has been made | raised at New Orleans. 


In this expedition Minor 


in the form and rigging of their vessels, the size and | had the good fortune to save the life of his general 


burden of them have been, nevertheless, permitted to 
increase with the spirit ef trade and foreign com- 
merce which the example of Europeans cannot but 
have diffused. This supposition will reconcile the 
account just given of the tunnage of the modern Chi- 
nese vessels with the seemingly contradictory au- 
thority of former visiters, from whom it has been un- 
derstood that the capacity of the Chinese vessels, 
or junks, never exceeded three hundred tuns. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE NATCHEZ, OR DISTRICT OF NATCHEZ, 
IN THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI; FROM 1763 tO 1798. 
BY MANN BUTLER. 
(Continued from last No.) 


NatcuHez, for the first time, since the exploration 
of De Soto, became a Spanish territory, on the 21st 
September, 1779. This transfer of dominion was 
not, however, immediately acquiesced in, either by 
the British planters, or the Indians. Deep dislike 
to the Spaniards existed in both nations ; and though 
this did not instantly break out, the fire was only 
smothered, not quenched. 

About this time, or 1780, Stephen Minor, an en- 
terprising young man descended the Mississippi 
from Redstone, on the Monongahela, (now Browns- 
town, in Pennsylvania,) for the purpose of obtaining 
military supplies from New Orleans. He succeeded 
in his mission, and proceeded on his return by land, 
on the western bank of the Mississippi, with a cara- 
van of loaded mules. In the course of his journey 
he was attacked by one of the violent intermittent 
fevers, which so sorely infest the banks of Southern 
streams. This prevented him from pursuing his 
route, in company with his men, when the fit was 
upon him. In this condition he would lie by, until 
the ague had passed off, and then ride on to over- 
take his company at their stage, or rather encamp- 
ment for the night. One day, when not far from the 
present post of Arkansas, he was as usual attacked 
by his fever, followed by an ague, that compelled 
him to stop. On recovering from the chilly fit, he 
followed the trail of his caravan, and after riding a 
few miles he came upon the murdered bodies of his 
men ; his goods had all been taken off ; and he left 
sick in the heart of an Indian wilderness. Circum- 
stances not a little disheartening, but such and even 
worse were often manfully endured by the pioneers. 
Minor partook largely of their indomitable spirit ; 
he made the best of his way to the post, whence he 
returned to New Orleans, with nothing but his own 

Vou. VI.—29 





| 





by killing an Indian who was aiming at the gover- 
nour. Another version of this story, however, rep- 
resents that Hooper, (a white man of some notoriety 
in the early history of Natchez,) had drawn sight 
upon the governour, as he was reconnoitring the 
bay in an open boat; when a British officer, struck 
by the barbarity of the warfare, suddenly struck up 
Hooper’s rifle and thereby saved the general’s life. 
Hooper, with the dogged spirit of a backwoodsman, 
then swore he would fight no longer in a cause so 
managed, and suddenly packing up his small bag- 
gage, he left the British camp. Galvez reduced 
Mobile again under the Spanish government,* and 
Minor was rewarded for his services by a commission 
in the Spanish service and by the continued favour 
of the government. These changes were so little 
known in the eastern part of the United States, that 
Congress, in 1779, granted a commission to one 
James Robinson, a friend and companion of Willing, 
to carry on hostile enterprises on the Mississippi; 
supposing these western districts still under the 
British government. Upon Robinson’s reaching 
Natchez, with some thirty or forty followers, he first 
found out that the Spaniards had got possession of 
the country. The expedition was therefore entirely 
broken off, the men dispersed and the leader died 
In the spring of 1781, Galvez set off from Mobile 
on an expedition against Pensacola, at that time also 
in the possession of the British. Here he was met 
by a large Spanish naval force from Havana, and 
he compelled General Campbell and Governour 
Chester to surrender this commanding point on the 
Gulf of Mexico.t But during these operations 
against Pensacola, and while, with characteristick 
British confidence, the Natchez settlers anticipated 
the success of Great Britain; in earnest of it, they 
undertook to reduce the Spanish fort at Natchez. 
The persons who took the lead in this daring enter- 
prise were Colonel Anthony Hutchins,{ Jacob Win- 
frey, Captain D. Bloomart, Christian Bingham, John 
and Philip Alston, and one Turner Mulkey, a Bap- 
tist preacher. 

This party applied to Governour Chester, at Pen- 
sacola, for assistance, through a messenger, of the 
name of Christopher Man. The British governour 
received the communication with the welcome to be 
expected ; but felt too much concerned for the wel- 
fare of the Natchez people to encourage them to 
take up arms against the Spaniards, until the pros- 
pects of maintaining Pensacola were more favour- 


a 


* 14th of March, 1780.—Martin’s Louisiana. 

+ 9th of May, 1781.—Martin’s Louisiana. 5 oo 

t Father to the present gentleman of that name in the vicinity 
of Natchez, and maternal grandfather to John F. H. Claiborn. 
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able. He, however, sent whatever supplies he could 
spare, with directions to Man to remain with Ful- 
some, a Choctaw chief, until further orders. Man, 
however, eager to play a more active part than that 
warranted by his orders, urged Fulsome to push on 
the project of attacking Natchez and plundering the 
friends of the Spanish government. “ In this latter 
project if even Pensacola should fall,” said Man 


of the revolters set off to visit the village of 
Natchez, then entirely under the hill. The road 
was covered by an intervening ridge from the fire 
of the fort, and on the south, a considerable ravine 
protected an object from its guns. Some of the 
Soldiers, however, not well acquainted with the 
| ground, attempted to pass the ridge in full sight 
of the garrison, when a discharge of grape-shot 


to Fulsome, “ we shall be out of Spanish jurisdic- from a six-pounder in the fort, rolled them down the 


tion; and the Spaniards would never look for us 
among the Choctaws. Then the credentials and sup- 
plies I have,” continued he, “ from Governour Ches- 
ter are such, that the Natchez people will be ready 
as bulldogs to seize the Spaniards. If we suc- 
ceed, we shall have not only the plunder of the fort 
but also that of the Illinois boats, that will come 
down the river richly laden with peltries.” ‘This 
scheme of war and rebellion too easily won upon 
the excitable parties, to whom it was proposed. A 
body of fifteen or twenty whites and as many In- 
dians, collected and proceeded to Natchez. An ex- 
press started before them, brought out their confede- 
rates and a plan of operation was soon adopted. 
Every man in the district, capable of bearing arms, 
was stimmoned to meet at John Row’s, accoutred 
for service, and to march against Fort Paumure, un- 
der the penalty of treason to the British govern- 
ment. This was sometime in May, 1781 ; it could 
not have been far from this date, as the capitulation 
of Pensacola by the British, took place on the ninth 
of May, and this intelligence was received some 
time after the rupture of this insurrection. The 
threat of declaring all malcontents enemies to the 
British government and sending them to Pensacola 
was not all necessary to rouse the people. The 
British government had a thousand ties of sympathy 
with a people themselves of British stock, that ne- 
cessarily attached them to it in preference to the 
government of the Spaniards—foreigners in customs 
and above all, in language, itself such a powerful 
conductor to social and national sympathies. In- 
deed, two individuals and still more, two nations, 
speaking different languages are too insulated from 
one another to enjoy or maintain intercourse and 
friendship. 

The disaffection of the district was so decided 
that the people ran to arms with alacrity. Moreover, 
the idle condition, owing to the want of trade, left 
the people scarcely anything to do, after the short 
time required in this genial climate to lay by, or 
finish the cultivation of, their Indian corn. Hunting 
was the only additional employment. By such a 
people the enterprise against the Spanish govern- 
ment was embraced with all the eagerness of a frol- 
ick. There were not more than five or six men 
who stayed away from it. Alexander M‘Intosh fled 
with all his disposable property into the Spanish fort, 
but the planters, who had been summoned to arms, 
assembled as directed, and after roll-call and detailing 
a small guard, they were dismissed. Any of them 
who lived near were, with a carelessness strongly 
evidencing their confidence, permitted to retire to 
their homes, on condition. of appearing at nine 
o’clock the next morning. Such was the security 
of the insurgents, and such the supineness of the 
Spanish garrison! ‘The next day the commissary 
procured plenty of provisions for this rapid assem- 
blage. On the ensuing Sunday afternoon, a party 


hill with all imaginable expedition. Calvin Smith, 
a boy at the time too young to be pressed into ser- 
vice, was looking on. Commandant Bloomart pitch- 
ed his camp in the hollow, in front of the present 
house of Job Routh, then occupied by John Row. 
The siege continued in this harmless way for sever- 
al days, with more noise than effect; till a small 
six-pounder was discovered and fixed up by the in- 
surgents. ‘This piece had been ploughed up at the 
French meadows, near St. Catharine’s creek, and 
had lain there as worthless until this unexpected 
military demand again brought it into use. On 
examination, it proved to be injured in appearance 
only. Bloomart now opened his entrenchments 
against Fort Paumure ; and in the meantime intelli- 
gence was received of a large Illinois boat coming 
up the river. The insurgent chief instantly despatch- 
ed forty or fifty men to waylay the boat at a point, 
where her burden would compel her to come close 
to the shore, in order to stem the current with oars. 
The prize was easily captured, and with it, a most 
acceptable reinforcement of two swivels and a quan- 
tity of ammunition. The principal difficulty was that 
the prisoners were nearly as numerous as their cap- 
tors; and the latter had no means of securing them 
but by compelling them to take an oath not to serve 
against his Britannick Majesty. ‘The captured party 
were then permitted to dispose of themselves, at 
pleasure. ‘I'wo days after this capture the insur- 


| gents were able to open a considerable battery with 


the bobtail, (as they called the broken piece of artil- 
lery,) and the two prize swivels. The entrenchment 
was carried within five hundred yards of the fort, 
when Bloomart with a glass of bitters in his hand, 
(of which he was said to be very fond,) mounted 
Bobtail and drank the Spanish commandant’s health, 
as loud as he could halloo. Very different from this 
‘reckless and daring conduct was that of the Spanish 
| officer ; some shots having, in the course of the day 
passed through his house, it drove the womanish 
fellow out of his quarters. Still the insurgents were 
too distant to produce much effect with their light 
pieces of artillery. Bloomart therefore undertook to 
advance his entrenchments in the face of a heavy 
cannonade. ‘The fort was strong, the ramparts eight 
or ten feet thick, and so old as to be like solid earth ; 
on the inside of the wall was a heavy stockade 
made of cypress, sawed, well-jointed, and too high 
to be escaladed. Nor was there any want of pro- 
visions for a siege of months ; plenty of ammuni- 
tion and a well of water in the centre of the works. 
For this stage of fortifications, the Spanish fort of 
Natchez may well be pronounced to have been im- 
pregnable to all the rude means the country could 
afford. But art is a poor substitute for nature in any 
case ; and in matters of war, stout hearts are stron- 
ger than any walls. In this respect the Natchez 
insurgents were well armed, like the manly and 
gallant stock from which they were descended 
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Like their other countrymen on the frontier, the skill! Natchez with the news. The return was quicker 


of these raw soldiers at the rifle, was unexcelled. 
If a man’s eye could be seen through a port hole, 
two or three rifles were instantly discharged at it. 
Such sharp shooting soon produces a panick in a 
garrison, unless counteracted by active measures on 
the part of the commandant. It was singularly ex- 
hibited at the siege of Vincennes, by Clark, in 1779. 
Yet during the siege, but one man was killed through 
a block-house window. : 

While things were in this condition, an old fel- 
low found means to introduce himself into the fort ; 
he informed the commanding officer that his assail- 
ants were undermining it. ‘The information was 
well received and the author was dismissed to ob- 
tain further intelligence for which he was promised 
an ample reward. ‘The signal concerted by the 
Spanish officer with this spy of Bloomart was, to 
ring a large cow bell near the fort gate. ‘The emis- 
sary returned as agreed upon, and he assured the 
Spaniards, that the enemy were springing a mine, 
but he could communicate no further particulars. 
He was again dismissed to procure further intelli- 
gence, but did not return again. M‘Intosh told the 
Spanish commander that he knew the fellow well, 
aud that he was a great liar, on whom no dependance 
could be placed, this however did not allay the alarm 
of the Spaniards. A cow with a large bell hung 
round her neck was killed by order of the comman- 
dant, while feeding on the ramparts, mistaken per- 
haps for the spy. A circumstance soon occurred 
which still kept the alarming intelligence of the 
spy, active in the minds of the garrison. A few 
mornings afterward, a respectable sergeant of artil- 
lery, reported that while charging a gun, he dropped 
a ball, the hollow souud of which, upon the ground, 
startled him. He tried it again, and again; and 
then called the lieutenant of the guard. ‘This of- 
ficer concurred in the opinion of the sergeant, that 
a mine was sprung under that part of the fort. The 
commandant was then notified of the circumstance : 
and he, with the other superiour officers, repeated the 
experiment, sounding with a ball and beating a drum. 
These trials only confirmed the general panick at 
the belief that they were all to be blown up in a few 
hours, and notwithstanding everything that M‘Intosh 
could say to the contrary, a white flag was hoisted 
on the pickets of the Spanish fort. A parley took 
place and a capitulation of the Spanish garrison 
to the British party was agreed upon. ‘The terms 
were to surrender the fort to the besiegers, the 
garrison to march out under arms with colours to a 
certain point, where they were to ground their arms 
and to take an oath not to serve against the British 
government during the war. The Spanish troops 
were to be escorted to Loftus’s Heights, and thence 
conveyed to New Orleans. Thus fell in twelve 
days, a garrison of a hundred soldiers, well pro- 
vided with every munition of war, before a hetero- 
geneous assemblage of two hundred and seventy 
men, one six-pounder and two swivels. ‘This num- 
ber was ascertained, when the plunder of the IIli- 
nois boat was divided among the captors. In two or 
three days the escort set off with the prisoners and 


when parting with them at the point agreed upon, a 
Spanish force was seen coming up the river. It 


was a detachment from Opolousas, with a large body 


of Indians ; the escort had barely time to escape to 






































than the descent. Captain Winfrey’s now (in 1838) 
Butler’s plantation, was on the direct road to Natchez. 
Here the party of united French and Indians landed, 
surprised a detachment of Natchez people, which 
was stationed at Winfrey’s house, and killed fourteen 
out of twenty who composed the guard. From this 
point the hostile party extended their depredations 
at such length as to drive the people into forts. 
There were two of them between Natchez and the 
French Meadows, about three miles apart. About this 
time, William Ellis was found murdered at his plan- 
tation, on the south side of Homochitto. ‘These out- 
rages soon provoked heavy retaliation from the set- 
tlers, and forced the Spanish party to take a position 
at the White Cliffs. No sooner was this movement 
of the enemy known, than our countrymen repaired 
in great eagerness to meet them. So keen was the 
resentment of the people at the outrages inflicted 
by the Spaniards, that it was necessary to draft the 
men who should remain in charge of the fort. Some 
time about the middle of June, 1781, the people as- 
sembled in a body of some two hundred men and 
prepared to attack the enemy, (about three hundred 
strong,) at the same time, by land and water. Just 
at this period an express arrived from Pensacola 
with the intelligence that it had surrendered to 
Governour Galvez. This news placed the Natchez 
people in no little consternation. Instead of fighting 
under the powerful flag of Great Britain as they 
proudly believed themselves, they suddenly by the 
revolution of events, found themselves unsupported 
insurgents against the monarchy of Spain. The 
plan against the Opolousas plunderers was unfortu- 
nately abandoned ; and peace and pardon were soli- 
cited of the Spaniards. For this purpose, M‘Intosh 
was despatched to New Orleans to arrange matters 
with the government. Mulligan the commandant of 
the French party was placed in possession of Fort 
Paumure and he promised protection to all who 


would keep a white flag flying at their houses, as 


a sign of submission. Illfated confidence! What 
people ever found protection which they did not 


exact by their own spirit and arms? The Natchez 


people were no exception to the remark. Plunder- 
ing parties scoured the country, seizing the property 
of the people, destroying their houses, and commit- 
ting the usual license of petty provincial warfare. 
This condition of things continued for about thirty 


days, when a battalion of Spanish troops under the 
command of Colonel Guardpue arrived from New 
Orleans and took regular possession of the country 
The change was great at first only; the leaders of 
the late insurrection, who did not get out of the way, 
were imprisoned, and their property sequestrated 
Among these were Bloomart, Winfrey, and George 
Alston, who were made prisoners; Captain Binga- 
man was spared through the influence of M‘Intush. 
A Captain Turner gathered a band, and in defiance 
of the government, stationed himself with ten or 
twelve men at Petit Gulf, (now Rodney,) and stopped 
all the boats which attempted to pass. In one of 
these predatory attacks he was at length killed. 
Many of the inhabitants fled to the Indians, where 
they were safe from the Spaniards. Some of these 
Natchez fugitives joined Colbort, a chief of the 
Chickasaws, and though a Scotchman by birth 
father to the half-breeds of his name. ‘These 
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formed with the Indians a formidable party, that sta- 
tioned themselves at the present site of Memphis, 
on the Mississippi. Here all the boats passing were 
stopped and plundered at pleasure. ‘These attacks 
compelled the river navigation to unite and arm 
themselves against the robbers. To add to the 
calamities usually brought on any country by civil 
war, a dreadful murrain broke out among the cattle ; 
and very generally killed the stock which the Indians 
had lefi behind. Ten or fifteen a day, of a hundred 
head, would be carried off, after a few hours’ sick- 
ness. ‘This fatal disease together with the injury 
done by the enemy to the corn crop in the summer, 
reduced the country to the brink of starvation, by 
the first of September. 

Nor yet were these the only misfortunes of the 
country ; the Spanish officers, urged, it is said, by 
M‘Intosh, loaded the people with various exactions 
and oppressions. ‘This course of things on the part 
of the government, as usual drove the Holstons, 
father and sons, (from the frontier of whom the river 
Holston, in Tennessee, is said to have derived its 
name,) together with three men of the name of 
Smith, into the woods, where they set the provincial 
government at defiance. Indians would not attack 
their companions and friends ; and white men could 
not find them. So for fear of the party uniting itself 
to the predatory gangs on the river, which infested 
the navigation, the government invited the malcon- 
tents back to their homes in peace. 

But the Spaniards now found out, that Colonel 
Anthony Hutchins had taken an active part in the 
late insurrection. Immediate means of severity 
were adupted against him and his estate ; they com- 
pelled him to flee, and after many difficulties, in 
evading Indians, he got to Georgia and thence to 
England. Colonel Hutchins afterward returned 
and raised a worthy and esteemed family in the 
neighbourhood of Natchez, the seat of his persecu- 
tion, where they still reside. 


THE LAKE FISHERIES. 


Few persons except those engaged in or connected 
with the business, are aware of the extent and value 
of the Lake fisheries. ‘They are a source of pro- 
duction which ought not to be overlooked, in esti- 
mating the resources of the country bordering upon 
the lakes. There are no published statisticks of this 
trade, so far as we know, nor any records, from 
which the quantities of fish put up for market can be 
accurately estimated. Estimates only can be given, 
and these may be more or less correct, according to 
the accuracy of the information on which they are 
based. 

Lake fisheries form a staple article of provisions 
at all the lake ports. The principal kinds are White 
fish_and Mackinaw trout. ‘The latter, a delicious 
fish, resembles the Salmon trout, and are possibly 
the same. ‘They vary in size, from five pounds or 
under, to fifty or sixty pounds in weight. Besides 
these, are pike, pickerel, and different kinds of bass, 
the cisquet or cisquevet of Lake Superiour, a fine fish, 
like the mackerel in appearance and flavour, but lar- 
ger; and the muscalonge, also a delicious fish, weigh- 
ing sometimes fifty or sixty pounds. The cisguet 
is scarcely known in market, as they are caught only 
wm Lake Superiour, and few have been put up. The 
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muscalonge is not, in Lake Erie at least, caught in 
very large quantities, and is generally sold fresh. 
There may be other kinds of fish, but those named 
are the chief, and the most valuable. 

Very few white fish are taken in Lake Erie, and 
we believe no trout. Pike, pickerel, and bass, are 
caught in abundance about the islands in the upper 
part of the lake, and in the Maumee bay and river. 
These are salted in considerable quantities In De- 
troit river the same kinds are found as in Lake Erie, 
and white fish are caught to some extent. 

In Lakes Huron and Michigan, and the straits of 
Mackinaw, trout, white fish, and other kinds are 
caught in abundance. The Thunder Bay islands, a 
group near ‘Thunder bay, in Lake Huron, the Bea- 
ver, Fox, and Manitou islands, near the fort of Lake 
Michigan, and Twin rivers, on the western shore, 
are the principal fisheries of those two lakes. Fish 
are caught, however, at other places in the lakes. 
They are also caught in the vicinity of Mackinaw 
in abundance ; about the small islands in the straits, 
and at Point St. Ignace. 

It is supposed that these fish might be taken in 
Green bay. A year or two since, some persons 
caught a very large quantity of trout at Sturgeon 
bay in winter, fishing with a hook through the ice 
They piled up their fish, intending to carry them, 
frozen, to Navarino, to be salted; but a sudden thaw 
spoiled the speculation. 

Immense quantities have been taken upon Lake 
Superiour for two or three years past ; it is said that 
these are mostly caught about the group of islands 
known as the “ Twelve Apostles,” near the head of 
the lake. But little is known about this, however, 
as the trade of Superiour is, in fact, monopolized by 
the American Fur Company. There is no mode of 
going up this lake excapt in vessels of one of these 
companies; and the American Fur Company does 
not permit adventurers a passage in its vessels. 

Two schooners have been heretofore employed 
upon Lake Superiour; one belonging to each of 
these companies. A new one was built the last 
spring by the American Fur Company, so that there 
are now three. When the canal around the Sault 
de St. Marie shall be finished, it is likely there will 
be a rush of competition for the business of Lake 
Superiour. Whether the expectation of those who 
are sanguine will be realized, as to the extent and 
value of the trade thus to be opened, time will deter- 
mine. Furs are growing scarce upon the shore, it 
is said; fish are abundant, and whether there are 
minerals upon the shore worth digging for, is dis- 
puted. But when that ship canal is completed, Lake 
Superiour and the country around it, will be minntely 
explored, and its resources, whatever they may be, 
ascertained. 

But to return to fish ; a gentleman, who has good 
means of judging, estimates the quantity put up for 
market upon the lake in 1837 at 12,000 barrels, and 
of these he judges 7000 barrels were brought from 
Lake Superiour. At nine dollars the barrel, which 
may be taken as a fair price, the whole would amount 
to $108,000. 

If any cotemporary upon the Lake has the means, 
we shall be glad to see a fuller and more minute ac- 
count of the fisheries than this—which is such as 
our imperfect information on the subject enables us 


to give, Cleveland Herald and Gazette. 



















































FARMER’S DEPARTMENT. 


STIR THE EARTH. 


Ir we were to form an opinion from the appearance 
of the gardens and cornfields, of some of our farming 
friends, we should imagine that the apparent reluc- 
tance to stir the earth in hot weather, arose from the 
belief that turning over the soil, and pulverizing the 
earth in such weather, nad a tendency only to dry the 
whole mass the more thoroughly, and render this 
dryness complained of still more destructive. Such 
we imagine is not the fact; and any one who has 
noticed how much nearer the surface moisture will 
be found, at all times,in well pulverized and fre- 
quently stirred earth, than in that which remains 
compact and unmoved, will, we think, agree with us. 

The reason why fine and oft-stirred earth suffers 
less than that which is not stirred, arises from its di- 
minished powers of absorption. There is at all 
times and particularly in the hottest weather, a great 
quantity of moisture suspended in the atmosphere, 
and the earths absorb this in proportion to the nature 
of their constituent parts, or their fineness of sub- 
division. Davy estimated this moisture at about 
1-14 of the volume or bulk of the air, and 1-21 of its 
weight. Of course, the supply is at all times ample 
for the wants of plants, if the earth is in a situation 
to receive it for their use. 

A foot square, or a foot of cubick earth in a com- 
pact mass only presents a surface of six square feet 
to the atmospherick influence. Pulverize this mass, 
and it not only increases in bulk, as plaster or corn 
does when ground, but an extent of superfices is 
spread to the air equal perhaps toa million of square 
feet, and every point of this exposed surface absorbs 
more or less moisture from the atmosphere. If on the 
earth, and around the roots of plants, the effect is 
the same ; and thus while the minute fibres of the 
roots seek in vain a hard, dense, unstirred soil for 
the moisture so essential to their nutrition, in a fre- 
quently stirred soil they find it in abundance, as such 
earth is rapidly and constantly absorbing it from the 
air, and retaining it for the use of plants. 

Tull, the great restorer of English agriculture, 
maintained that pulverization was the source of fer- 
tility, and that land, by means of this process alone 
might be keptin a high state of fertility for an indefi- 
nite period of time. He was unquestionably, in a 
great errour here :—but his success in farming, and 
his general system of management, attracted much 
notice, and gradually led on te the improved systems, 
which have justly rendered the agriculture of Eng- 
land and Holland so famous. To his reasoning and 
example, we, in a great measure, owe the rotation 
system of cropping, which while it aims to keep the 
earth by ploughing and pulverizing in a fit state for 
atmospherick influence, does not, as did Tull, pro- 
hibit or decry the use of manures, without which no 
land can long be kept in a state of cultivation with- 
out evident deterioration. 

The growth of corn, carrots, turnips, mangel- 
wurzel, or the sugar beet, is usually in proportion 
to the depth of the soil and the thorougliness of the 
tillage. If the earth is put in good condition at the 
reception of the seeds, and made loose and friable to 
a sufficient depth, there will be no necessity of dis- 


turbing any of the horizontal roots, in giving those! 
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frequent stirrings of the surface with the horse-hoe, 
or cultivator, which add so much to the vigour and 
value of the crop. To stir the earth frequently, and 
prevent the growth of any weed, is the great secret 
of after-culture in any crop; and the care with 
which their bean, turnip, and wheatfields, are hoed 
and wed in England and Holland, proves that in this 


simple process they find much and certain profit. 
Genessee Farmer. 


CITRON PUMPION. 


Tus most excellent and delicious article was in- 
troduced into this country by Commodore Porter, 
who gave a few of the seed to Lieut. Gamble, then 
at the navy-yard in this city, who cultivated them 
successfully. Lieut. Gamble was transferred to the 
navy-yard at New York, at which place he continued 
the cultivation, and it gradually spread over Long 
Island and along the banks of the Hudson. 

In the wheat-growing districts of New *‘ xk, it 
has almost entirely superseded the common pumpion. 
It possesses all the good qualities of the pumpion 
and squash, it is neither watery nor stringy, m=kes a 
most delicious pie, far superiour to that made of t: = 
former, and goes much farther. Itis also served up 
at table with meat, in the same manner as the squash, 
and if not superiour it is certainly equal to the best 
of the species. For all culinary purposes it is a 
most superiour article, and as it contains a vast pro- 
portion of saccharine matter, we are persuaded that 
it would be highly beneficial to cattle, especially 
milch cows. Another great and very decided ad- 
vantage is, that the citron pumpion may be readily 
preserved throughout the whole winter, provided 
they are kept free from the influence of frost. 

The seed may be planted at the usual time of 
planting the pumpion in the spring. William P. 
Jenny, of New Bedford, in a letter to a gentleman 
in this city on the subject, says, ‘They require a 
rich, moist soil; I planted in beds six feet across ; 
they require considerable room, as they are great 
runners as well as great bearers. I have seen the 
ground literally covered with them. With us they 
frequently grow to the weight of thirty to forty 
pounds, and I have no doubt that they would with 
proper attention in the culture reach the weight of 
seventy toeighty pounds. They are in deservedly 
high repute with us. They resemble in shape a 
melon, have no neck, are easily cultivated, and in 
great demand, all brought to this market last fall 
being immediately bought up.” 

Philadelphia Farmer’s Cabinet. 


ee 


M‘ADAM ROADS. 


In one of the late numbers of the Genessee Farmer, 
I think it was, I noticed an assertion, that M‘Adam 
roads, in consequence of our severe winter frosts, 
were found impracticable in this country, and the total 
failure of a turnpike made in western New York, 
was cited in illustration. If this can be the one that 
I have frequently passed over on my route east, I 
can say it has not failed from the system, but from 
an imperfect application of it. That a substantial 
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M‘Adam road, can be made in a climate of a much 
greater intensity of frost than is to be found in any of 
the United States, 1 am free to assert, from what I 
myself have seen abroad. When in Russia, the road 
was making between St. Petersburgh and Moscow, 
and I often rode out to see the operations, and could 
not but admire the” rapidity and perfection of the 


work. A division of twenty thousand soldiers was 
kept constantly employed in reliefs and resumptions 
ofa fortnight each. ‘The stone was broken and pass- 
ed through sieves, admitting nothing of a larger size 
than a hen’s egg. The road was then graded and 
turnpiked in the usual way, a course of a few inches 
of stone followed, then rollers of iron passed over, 
then another course of stone, then rollers again of 
increased weight, and so on till finished—the last 
being of immense weight and diameter, leaving the 
road as firm and smooth as a thick chiseled rock, 
aud I am told by the engineer totally impervious to 
rain and frost. It is about ten years since this work 
was finished, and gentlemen lately from Russia, as- 
sure me it has kept in most admirable order. 

I have never read M‘Adam’s pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, but recollect a short letter of his that appeared 
some three or four years ago in the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, succinctly detailing the theory, 
of which the St. Petersburgh and Moscew road was 
the exact practice. I wish that letter could be looked 
up and annually published throughout the newspapers 
and periodicals of the States, for the benefit of all 
conceited road-makers. Pure stone of a small size, 
without admixture of any other substance, and heavy 
iron rollers, is all that is wanted in the operation. I 
have often stated these facts to those making what 
they called M‘Adam roads, but it has always been, 
so far as the practice was concerned, a complete 
waste of words. Several of this kind have been at- 
tempted in this vicinity, and although they are very 
great improvements over the heavy natural soil of 
the country, still they are nothing to what they 
ought to be. As a people we are too much in a 
hurry; we can’t make up our minds to afford the first 
expense, and to save a dime in first construction,we 
are afterward called upon to expend dollars in re- 
pairs, and the moment the heavy frosts and rains set 
in, deep ruts are formed, leaving the road exceedingly 
rough and unpleasant. ‘The great errour is in put- 
ting the first layer stones, then finer ones, and 
smoothing off with dirt. ‘The large stone will inva- 
riably work to the top, forming a complete nuisance 
till broken or removed, and the dirt only serves to 
mix up with the first rain that falls and makes a most 
uncomfortable mire. 

I wish it were possible to rouse publick opinion to 
a proper sense of the disgraceful roads throughout 
the United States. There is nothing as a nation in 
which we are so remiss and behind the Europeans, 
and the constant introduction of railways is calcu- 
lated to make matters still worse ; notwithstanding 
these and canals, it should be the duty of state gov- 
ernments to enforce a thorough system of M‘Ad- 
amizing on all the leading roads of the country. So 
immense do I consider the benefits of a good road 
in all weathers, that I would even make it in ad- 
vance of settlements, instead of leaving it to follow 
them, and previous to the sale of government lands, 
would cut out and M‘Adamize the great thorough- 
fares at the national expense. How much more in- 


telligently and better done could this be by the ac- 
complished engineer corps, than by the persons that 
usnally undertake such work, and if our army were 
increased to twenty thousand men, as it ought to be, 
to effectually guard us from pirates without, and 
within, a certain portion of it,as is made in Russia, 
could be profitably employed on national roads, and 
the lands through which they were formed, when 
brought into market, would amply compensate in 
higher sales, the national treasury for the expense, 
and prove of incalculable advantage to the country. 

Let any one sit down and calculate the disadvan- 
tages and losses of a bad road, in contradistinction to 
the advantages and gains ofa good one, and he could 
not but arise to the assistance of a reform upon the 
subject. How often now do we drag along through 
the mud knee deep, or over hard-frozen ground, 
rough as the scoria of a volcano, drenched in the 
rain or shivering in a cold winter-blast, at a snail- 
pace of two or three miles an hour, racking and 
wearing carriages and harness, breaking down 
horses and giving them premature old age, wasting 
our own time, and exhausting temper and patience, 
when six to ten miles, with real pleasure, might be 
made in the same space of time. [| absolutely be- 
lieve, that in wear and tear of cattle, vehicles, and 
gearing, loss of time and extra costs is marketing 
produce, to say nothing of our comfort, enough is ex- 
pended every five years to beautifully M‘Adamize the 
great thoroughfares in western New York. If this 
then be a fact, what a loss to the country is every 
moment’s delay in accomplishing it. We have plen- 
ty of the very first qualities.of material in the elastick 
limestone, the science of road-making is open to us 
in its best forms, and all we lack is the spirit to put 
itin practice. I woulda thousand times sooner turn 
out to make a fine road than a fine house, or any- 
thing else fine about me, as much more conducive 
to the pleasure and comforts and interests of the 
country. But my word for it, make fine roads, and 
fine other things will rapidly follow. 

A. B. ALLEN. 


Correspondence of the Genessee Farmer. 


THE WORLD IS BRIGHT BEFORE THEE.—Ha eck, 


Tue world is bright before thee; 
Its summer flower is thine ; 
Its calm blue sky is o’er thee ; 
Thy bosom virtue’s shrine; 
And thine the suribeam given 
To nature’s morning hour, 
Pure, warm, as when from heaven 
It burst on Eden’s bower. 


There is a song of sorrow— 
The death-dirge of the gay— 
That tells ere dawn of morrow, 
These charms may melt a 
‘That sun’s bright beam be shaded, 
That sky be blue no more, 
The summer flowers be faded, 
And youth’s warm promise o’er. 


Believe it not: though lonely 
Thy evening-home may be, 
Though beauty’s bark can only 
Float on a summer sea; 
Though time thy bloom is stealing, 
There’s still beyond his art, 
The wild flower wreath of feeling--—- 
The sunbeam of the heart. 
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THE FAMILY 
MISCELLANY. 


ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT FOR THE GOSPELS. 


Tue Rev. H. Todd gave lately to the Royal Irish 
Academy a short account of the manuscript of four 
Gospels, of the seventh century, and in Irish charac- 
cers, which is preserved in the library of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth. The volume 
is a small quarto, in the minute hand called Caroline, 
common to all Europe in the reign of Charlemange, 
but now used only in Ireland, and known as the 
[rish character. ‘The present volume appears to 
have belonged to Melbridgid Mac Dornan, or Mac 
‘Tornan, who was Archbishop of Armagh in the ninth 
century, and died A. D. 925. By him it was prob- 
ably sent to Athelstan, king of the Anglo Saxons, 
who presented it to the city of Canterbury. 

The facts are inferred from an inscription in 
Anglo-Saxon characters, (and in the hand of the 
ninth or beginning of the tenth century,) which oc- 
curs on a blank page immediately following the gen- 
ealogy in the first chapter of St. Matthew. The dis- 
covery of this manuscript and the satisfactory proof 
which facts afford of its Irish origin, are important, 
as adding another to the many instances with which 
we are already acquainted, of the employment of 
Irish scribes in the transcription of the Scriptures 
during the sixth and seventh centuries. It is now 
ascertained that almost all the sacred books so 
highly venerated by the Anglo-Saxon Church, and 
left by her early bishops as their looms to their re- 
spective sees, were obtained in Ireland or from Irish 
scribes. 


A LIMBLESS YOUNG LADY OF ASHVILLE, N. C. 


Her name is Esther Massey, and she is one of an 
illegitimate family of eleven children. This singular 
being was born in her present limbless condition, and 
has now attained the age of twenty-five years. Her 
mother and whole family appear to regard her with 
much tenderness and affection, and she seems to 
possess a happy and cheerful disposition which ren- 
ders her content with the helpless and apparently 
hapless lot, which nature has awarded her. Although 
an object calculated to excite the wonder, and rouse 
the sympathies of her fellow-beings, many, who en- 
joy the full proportions of humanity, and a bountiful 
dispensation of the good things of life, will find their 
ungrateful and guilty repinings shamed by the equa- 
nimity, and cheerful spirit of this physically imper- 
fect creature in the midst of privation and poverty. — 
She has no arms, and neither legs nor thighs —Her 
shoulders are rounded off, and capable of motion and 
on them she receives the gifts which charity or kind- 
ness proffers her. She is also able to move about 
on a level, with a kind of waddling motion. Her 
usual position is that of sitting, or rather standing up- 
right ina common chair, by rocking which from side 
to side she moves about with great facility. She is 
able to read, and for this purpose places the book on 
her shoulder, or (which she prefers) on a table before 
her and turns over the leaves with hertongue. Her 
health has always been excellent, and her mother 
says, she has never had occasion fdr the services of 
a physician ; and, although she seldom leaves the 
house, and therefore takes but little exercise ; she is 
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now in the finest and most robust health, and is so fat 
that her body (which is largely proportioned) is as 
broad as it is long—Her head is very large, and her 
features are also large and somewhat coarse, yet 
decidedly good, and formjng a very agreeable tout 
ensemble—and her lip is absolutely pretty, and of the 
richest and ripest red. 

In addition to being sociable and chatty, and even 
witty, it is said, she possesses the accomplishment 
of singing a very sweet song. She received the 
party who visited her in company with myself, very 
affably, and very graciously accepted our farewell 
offering. Some years ago, a Yankee having met with 
her, offered to purchase her of her mother for the 
sum of three thousand dollars, as a speculation. This 
tempting offer was very creditably refused by the 
parent—neither her poverty nor her will consented 
to the traffick. 


ANCIENT FORTRESS IN OHIO, SIX HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD. 

Amone the interesting discoveries which a pre- 
vailing spirit of inquiry respecting the early inhabit- 
ants of this continent have given rise to, will be found 
the following almost incredible narrative, for the de- 
tails of which we have specially to thank the useful 
geological surveys ordered by almost every state in 
ihe Union. We hope this discovery will incite our 
state legislatures and scientifick societies, and those 
individuals who have wealth, and leisure, and taste, 
to prosecute these inquiries. We may now believe 
in the alleged discovery of the ruins of an ancient 
city with brick walls, on Rock river, in Illinois, and 
we trust the apparent counterpart to that and more 
wonderful collections of Egyptian ruins, collossal 
statues, hieroglyphicks, obelisks, &c., at Palenque in 
Mexico, will, in some way or other, be fully investi- 
gated and described. 

Professor Locke has addressed the following let- 
ter to the editor of the Cincinnati Gazette :— 

Mr. Editor—While on the geological examination 
of Adams county, [ observed from the heights of 
several mountains, there called “ knobs,” a conspic- 
uous and insulated elevation several miles to the 
northwest, which, for the purpose of some topo- 
graphical sketches, I determined to visit. I found it 
to be near Sinking Springs, on the road from Mays- 
ville to Chillicothe, and within the limits of High- 
land county. It is called, in the vicinity, “ Fort Hill,” 
from an ancient work which occupies the top of it. 
After groping my way, without a guide, one mile 
through a by-road, and another mile on foot through 
a forest, I reached the top, which is a level table of 
thirty-five to forty acres. Here I was surprised to 
find an ancient work, in many respects surpassing 
all others which I had seen in Ohio. The mountain 
is five hundred feet above the bed of Bush Creék, 
which washes its base, and eight hundred to one 
thousand feet above the low waters of the Ohio, and 
mostly of solid stone, interrupted only by thin layers 
of clay and marl. Yet it is covered with soil and 
with forest trees. The rocks proceeding upward are, 
in perpendicular height, ascertained by the barome- 
| ter, one hundred and fifty feet of cliff limestone, two 
| hundred and fifty feet of slate, and one hundred and 
fifty feet of freestone, covered by about twenty fcet 
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of clayey soil, being a natural stratum of slate and 
clay, traversing the freestone formation, the upper 
part of which is here wanting. This terrace of soil 
produces a luxuriant forest of sugar-trees, elm, pop- 
lar, oak, chestnut, &c., some of which are twenty- 
one feet in circumference. ‘The whole is enclosed 
with a ditch and wall, which is one mile and five 
eighths long, and flanked by four regular bastions. 
The ditch is sixty-four feet wide, and, by descending 
at first abruptly, gives the appearance of a sccond or 
interiour wall. From this it slopes gradually to the 
immediate foot of the wall, where it deepens sud- 
denly again. The base of the wall is forty to sixty 
feet; and its outward slope is made to coincide with 
the precipitous slope of the hill, which, all around, 
is about one hundred and fifty feet, almost inacces- 
sibly steep, and below that still a steeper hill to the 
base. Thus by nature and art the outward defence 
is a wall of stone, one hundred feet in perpendicular 
height, down which the defenders might roll the 
broken fragments of freestone, abundant in the en- 
trenchment, each man with his hands alone, being 
thus an efficient piece of artillery. The height of 
the wall from the bottom of the entrenchment is 
generally from four to seven feet, but some places it 
is twenty feet. The substance of it has been deter- 
mined by the nature of the materials excavated, and 
consists of stone mixed with earth. In many places 
the ditch has been excavated by quarrying through 
the solid freestone. In one place only I saw the 
stone laid in regular range work like masonry ; and 
this might have been the natural strata of the free- 
stone left in the wall by entrenching within. 

I happened to have along with me my miniature 
instruments for surveying, of which my “ microsopick 
compass,” made by Troughton & Simms, is the prin- 
cipal ; with these I commenced immediately a sur- 
vey by “ meandering.” This was®a difficult task, 
for the large trees, and an abundance of pawpaw 
bushes, did not permit us to range on an average 
more than one hundred and fifty feet at atime. I 
had no assistance except a lad, my son, who accom- 
panied me. Yet, excited by the subject, I made not 
even a halt, until after a whole day of fatigue in the 
heat, without food or water, we had, by forty-nine 
lines of course and distance, come round “ to a sugar 
tree the place of beginning.” 

I had not the least idea of the form of the work 
until I drew the plot, which “ closed” within twenty 
feet. It consists of four unequal sides, curved in- 
ward, and meeting in four acute “salient angles,” 
at which there are peculiar open bastions, the walls 
curved outward a little, like lines of a parenthesis, 
and finally running parallel to each side of a road 
which enters atthe very angle.* This road comes 
up along a ridge less precipitous than other parts of 
the hill. The north bastion is peculiar, and consti- 
tutes the cetadel. The gorge to it is long and nar- 
row. ‘The bastion is large, and, having four concave 
sides, has three little bastions, thus constituting a 
complete fort within itself. The wall girts the hill 
at all points below the level of the table within, but 
at the citadel the ditch commences with a perpen- 


* The outline of the fort is that of a naked leg and foot with a 
slender ankle and sharp heel, being cut off at the lower part of the 
calf by a line curving ‘Sowa ve The two corners of the shin 
and calf, the heel and toe form the four bastions, and the middle 
‘aint of the toe the citadel. 


dicular precipice of freestone twenty to thirty feet 
high, leaving the interiour like the top of a castle, 
girt with a moat and well at its base. At distances 
nearly equal, there are in the whole line of wall 
twenty-eight openings or gates. These were origi- 
nally, in all probability closed by woodwork, and the 
wall itself surmounted with palisades. 

In the midst of the enclosed table is a pond, 
which, although it had recently been drained of three 
feet of its usual contents, still, on the 25th August, 
contained water. A chestnut-tree, six feet in diame- 
ter, standing on the top of the wall, serves to mark its 
antiquity. Counting and measuring the annual lay- 
ers of wood where an axeman had cut into the trunk, 
I found them at nearly two hundred to the foot, 
which would give to this tree the age of six hundred 
years. How much longer the wall had been stand- 
ing, I saw no means of determining. A poplar-tree, 
seven feet in diameter, standing in the ditch, allow- 
ing the thickness to the layers which I have found 
in like poplars, one hundred and seventy to the foot, 
would give nearly the same result, six hundred and 
seventy years. 

This work differs from all others which I have 
seen, except that at the mouth of the Great Miama, 
which I had lately surveved. A figure of this last 
work accompanies Gen. Harrison’s Address on the 
Aborigines, lately published in this city. These 
two works are as perfect a counterpart of each other 
as the ground and circumstances would permit, with 
the difference that Fort Hill is superiour in magnitude, 
strength, and romantick site to that on the Miami. 

Probably no place in Ohio, and few places in the 
world, are better calculated by Nature for a “strong- 
hold” than Fort Hill; and no plans of “ ancient 
works” yet discovered show more skill in the design 
or labour in the execution. Yet the traveller who, 
from the above sketch, shall be induced to pay the 
hill a visit, will likely be disappointed, for the dense 
forest will permit him to see only a few rods at a time, 
and not allow him to be impressed at once with its 
general grandeur. It is probable on this account that 
even the surviving pioneer companion of General 
Massie, the patriarch of this part of the country, 
knew nothing of this curiosity. 

A more particular account of this and other curi- 
osities in the same neighbourhood may be expected 
in the next geological report. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Joun Locke. 
Cincinnati, Sept. 10, 1838. 


THE GOLD COINAGE. 


We have the satisfaction to inform the publick, and 
especially all the friends of the gold currency that 
the golden eagle is about to make its appearance 
again in our land. Directions have been given by 
the ‘Treasury Department to the Director of the Mint 
at Philadelphia, to have the dies prepared for this 
superb coin, and the stamping of it commenced with 
all convenient despatch. 

It is now thirty-four years since any of this coin 
was struck at our mint. The coinage of the eagle 
ceased in 1804, because the erroneous standard of 
our gold caused it to be exported almost as fast as 
struck. The exhibits of the mints show that up- 
ward of $1,300,000 of this coin were struck. 

Globe. 
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WEST BLOOMFIELD, ONTARIO COUNTY, N. Y. 
To the Editors of the Family Magazine : — 


West Bvoomrietp is situated in the western 
part of Ontario county, New York, and on the great 
road from Albany to Buffalo. ‘The town was settled 
by emigrants from New England in 1791. About 
this time a great part of the town was bought for less 
than twenty-five cents per acre. ‘The land is gene- 
rally high and rolling, and the town peculiarly pleasant 
and healthy. The soil is very good and well adapted 
to raising wheat, of which great quantities are annu- 
ally floured and sent to market. By raising this 
valuable article, and by the increase in the value of 
land, the farmers have generally become wealthy. 
Instead of the land being now sold for twenty-five 
cents an acre, the farms at this time, including the 
buildings, are worth from fifty to one hundred dollars 
per acre. ‘They are usually large and some of them 
very fine. ‘The people in general are industrious, 
intelligent and moral. The principal religious de- 
nominations are Congregationalists, Baptists, Metho- 
dists and Christians. Their houses of publick wor- 
ship are seen in the annexed view. Commencing at 
the east end of the village, the first is the Methodist 
Chapel ; the second is the house of the First Con- 
gregational Church ; the third is that of the Second 
Congregational Church connected with the First 
Society. ‘The fourth is the Baptist house, which is 
not yet completed. The cupola of the Christian 
house is seen over the hill south. Each congregation 
has a minister settled, or residing among them. 

West Bloomfield Academy—In this town a 
considerable attention is paid to the subject of 
education. In addition to the numerous common 
and select schools, the academy is well sustained 
and ina flourishing condition, As your valuable 
publication is widely circulated and doubtless falls 
into the hands of many teachers, and others inter- 
ested in the education of the young, a brief notice 
of the internal regulations of this academy may not 
be uninteresting or unprofitable to some of your 
readers. During the past year in addition to the 
students from abroad more than one hundred of the 
youth in town have enjoyed the privileges of the 
institution. 

While the general principles of education are 
often ably developed, the minutie of good govern- 
ment and instruction are seldom fully described. 
And, as the most definite information is often the 
most useful, a particular notice will be given of the 
course here pursued, from which the general princi- 
ples adopted may be readily inferred. ‘The teacher, 
after ten years’ experience, has seldom if ever found 
a youth, or even a child, who did not decidedly pre- 
fer stillness, system and order in school, to noise, 
irregularity and confusion. By experience also, he 
has learned that it is much easier and pleasanter to 
prevent improprieties than to correct them after they 
have occurred. ‘These objects are secured in a great 
measure by the influence of two maxims, and a sin- 
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gle rule, Viz.: “ Atime for everything and every 
thing in its time ;”—“ A place for everything and 
everything tn its place.” Rule : “ No communications 
in study hours.” ‘These are generally so presented 
and explained at the commencement of the term, as 
to meet the approbation of every scholar, and to lead 
all to feel an interest in their strict observance. To 
secure the influence of the first maxim; “a time 
for every thing ;” &c., a well-regulated clock is 
placed by the teacher in the school-room, where it 
can be seen by every scholar. By this the bell is 
rung twenty minutes before school-time to assemble 
the students, and afterward tolled four minutes till 
nine o’clock, when every scholar is expected to be 
in his seat. The teacher’s bell is then struck, 
giving the signal for study hours, and the exercises 
commenced immediately. After the school is opened 
with short devotional exercises, and someiimes a 
few remarks from the teacher, the scholars com- 
mence their studies ; and, as the time for each re- 
citation is marked down on one of the black-boards 
in the room, each scholar knows exactly the time 
when he will recite, for there is no waiting for les- 
sons. In this school where the common studies, the 
higher branches and the languages are taught, there 
must be a considerable number of classes, and only 
about half an hour can be devoted to each recitation. 
At half past nine a class, uncalled, comes for re- 
citation, to a seat near the teacher’s desk to avoid 
interrupting the others. The recitation is finished 
as the clock strikes ten, which is the only signal for 
a recess, during which the studies are suspended, 
the mind unbent, and the whole time, seven minutes, 
allowed the students for free intercourse, and for 
doing all business ; as leaving seats, changing books, 
going out, going to the fire in cold weather, asking 
questions, &c. In short, it is expected that every- 
thing will be so arranged in recess, that, during study 
hours, nothing, except study and recitations, shall 
take the attention of the students or teacher. And 
the recess is generally found amply sufficient for this, 
so that no scholar feels the need of any further priv- 
ilege, and the teacher feels sure that he will not be 
interrupted in a recitation, to attend to scholars out 
of the class, to grant permissions, &c., except in ex- 
traordinary cases. At seven minutes past ten o’clock, 
the teacher’s bell is rung, or the academy bell struck 
one or twice, when every scholar is expected to 
cease conversation, go immediately to his seat and 
have his book. This requires about one minute. 
Then the little bell gives the known signal for study 
hours, when all noise and all communications cease 
immediately and entirely, and the studies are resumed. 
A class already having the appropriate seat com- 
mences its recitation. At about half past ten they 
go to their seats, and another class comes and occupy 
the time till eleven, when there is another recess of 
seven minutes as before, and afterward two more 
recitations. The clock striking twelve dismisses the 
school for one hour. After the intermission, the bel] 
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again, as in the morning, assembles the school at 
a one o’clock. The first hour is devoted to reading, 
. spelling, definitions, general questions, &c. At two 
a recess as before; after which two recitations, and 
a recess at three o’clock. The last hour is usually 
devoted to chirography, exercises incomposition, &c., 
the teacher devoting his whole time to mending pens, 
and assisting the scholars. When the clock strikes 
four, the studies for the day are suspended, the ac- 
count of the school taken, and the school closed 
with short devotional exercises. ‘The duties of the 
school are the same from day to day, with the ex- 
ception of lialf a day in each week, when the ordi- 
nary exercises sre suspended, and the time devoted 
to declamations, compositions, topicks of general in- 
formation, lectures, &c. ‘The scholars not only have 
a definite time for each recitation, but are encoura- 
ged to appropriate, and mark down a particular portion 
of each day for the preparation of each lesson. 
While there is a time for everything, it is expected 
that scholars or teacher will do but one thing at a 
time, and devote to that their whole attention. 

By having “a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place,” is meant that every scholar have 
his own seat and remain in it at all times, except 
when he leaves it at the direction of the teacher ; 
and also that each one have a definite place for his 
hat and cloak, and for each book, slate, inkstand, &c., 
and that he be careful always to have every article 
inits place. Here it is thought the youth may be 
learning a lesson which, if well practised, may be 
of use to him in subsequent life, 

By the rule, “ no communications,” is meant that, 
when the little bell gives the notice for a study hour, 
all conversation and mental intercourse, such as 
whispering, writing and showing it toothers, making 
signs, significant looks, &c., or in short everything 
which can possibly communicate an idea from one 
scholar to another must instantly and entirely cease, 
and be wholly dispensed with until recess. This rule 
is considered very important and inseparably con- 
nected with the best interests of the school. By it 
several valuable objects are gained. Every scholar 
is now sure that he will not be interrupted in his 
studies, and that his whole time will be his own. He 
is also aided in forming proper habits of study, or in 
learning to take off his mind from other subjects, 
and fix it intently on the one object of immediate 
pursuit. Furthermore, he learns not to expect the 
unnecessary assistance of his neighbours, but to de- 
pend on his own mental resources. ‘Thus he is aided 
in the important object of mental discipline, so sel- 
dom acquired in our common schools. He is also 
learning self-government, which may be of great ser- 
vice to him in various situations of life in which he 
muy afterward be placed. And, to secure these 
several objects, every precaution is taken to avoid 
whatever will take the attention of the scholars, or 
in any way occasion interruptions to their studies. 
No scholar asks questions across the room, or gets 



































majority. 
taken daily, but after the habits are well formed, it 
is not taken so often. 
sometimes taken in this manner: after the studies 
of the day are finished, “all those who feel sure 
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any permission to leave his seat, except in extreme 
cases, as that of sickness, when he raises his hand, 
and the teacher goes immediately to him, and grants 
him any privilege he needs. Soif ascholar wishes to 
speak to the teacher, or if he wants any assistance 
in any of his studies ;—if he is suffering with the cold, 
or in short, if he needs anything whatever in study 
hours, he makes the same sign, and the teacher who is 
generally where he can see every scholar, goes imme- 
diately to him and attends to the case, but converses 
in a low voice, so as not to interrupt or take the at- 
tention of the other scholars. 
to let the clock make the noise; or in other words to 
have the school so still that the ticking of the clock 
can be constantly heard. Thus every scholar is ex- 
pected to have as good an opportunity for close ap- 
plication to his books as he could have in his own 
private room. 
the case, that every one does not willingly study, for 
he can have no intercourse with the other scholars, 
and idleness is rendered very unpopular. 
little time for scholars who have generally been 
accustomed to a different course to learn to practise 
on a system so definite, and especially to avoid 
all communications in school. 
presented to them at the commencement of the 
term, and they are encouraged to make the effort; 
and, if some fail the first day, they are treated kindly, 
and-encouraged to try again. 
scholars form the habit of avoiding communications 
almost entirely. 
regulation by a unanimous vote. 
who does not vote in favour of the regulation, as ie 
very seldom the case, he is soon led to see that his 


The understanding is 


In such circumstances, it is not often 


It takes a 


But the subject is 


In this way all the 
The school generally adopts the 


If there be one 


views are very unpopular, while the teacher and the 
whole school are opposed to them ; and, furthermore, 
that so small a minority must conform to the great 
For awhile the account of the school is 


The account of the school is 


they have made no communication in study hours 


during the day,” are requested to raise their hand. 


If any do not give the sign, they are asked individu- 
ally in the presence of the school, how many com- 
munications they think they have made. When thisis 
done, all are requested to raise their hand who think 
any mistake has been made in taking the account, 
that is, all who know of any communication having 
been made which has not been mentioned, If any 
raise their hand, they mention in the presence of the 
school, or to the teacher after school, whatever they 
suppose to be a mistake in the account. This is 
considered perfectly right and honourable, inasmuch 
as the school has adopted the regulation, it is taken 
for granted that all would prefer to have mistakes 
corrected, and that no one would act the part of dis- 
honesty and hypocrisy. By treating the subject cau- 
tiously, and leading the scholars to feel that decep- 
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tim and falsehood are «mong the worst traits of | garded by Ohio, though it is the general feeling that 
character, they soon form the habit of mentioning they, as the superintendent says, “ will, as a natural 
communications, or mistakes with great frankness | COMSequence, ea — of good common schools.” 
and good feeling. After about one week the com- In the Ohio Company’s purchase two townships 


he were given by Co 0 iversi 
municatious are faithfully recorded by the teacher, a es Sens san ee 


dil 1 pene 6 place of location was called Athens. ‘The present 
and they are generally read at the close of the term | income from the lands owned by this institution is 


in connection with the scholars’ names who have | four thousand dollars. ‘There are four professor- 
made them. And to show the success of the plan, | ships, and, during 1835--6, this College, had from 
it may not be improper here to state, that the whole | ninety-five to one hundred students ; during the pres- 
number of communications thus recorded during the | €nt year there are but fifty-three. — 

last term was only twenty-four, for the whole school— l'here is another college at Marietta, established 


in 1832, which is doing very well. 
less than one fur a scholar for the whole term, and the $2, which is doing very well 


tee. a anal EI est ant ce In the Miami neighbourhood are, the Miami Uni- 
number for mie Presens Ser, Waren 1s about 10 cl08es | versity, at Oxford, Butler county, chartered in 1809, 
is only twelve for the whole school! 


endowed with one township of excellent land, and 

Under the influence of such a system, the govern- | now containing about one hundred and sixty stu- 
ment of the school is pleasant and easy. ‘The | dents; the Cincinnati College, at Cincinnati, incor- 
scholars most invariably appear cheerful and happy. — in 1819, but, for many years previous to 
They generally govern themselves in accordance | 1835, entirely quiescent; now, however, in full 
with the wishes of the teacher ; while, with scarcely | Operation again, having, in March last, an Academi- 
a word said by him from day to day, on the subject, a ees i aoe cote and ogity two 
the clock aud little bell seem to have almost the scholars, most of them youths in the primary and 


: preparatory classes; a law class of eighteen; anda 
whole control. If however anything farther be | ; : ee Se 
STOE. ) medical class of one hundred and twenty-five ; with 


necessary, the course of discipline pursued is very | eighteen teachers; the Woodward College and 
mild and forbearing, but energetick and thorough. A | High School at Cincinnati, well endowed, and hav- 
case, however, of corporeal punishment does not occur | ing about one hundred and fifty students; and the 
so often as once a year, although scholars are found Lane Seminary, about two miles from Cincinnati, 
here with all the variety of disposition, feelings and which is — purely theological ee of the 
habits of scholars elsewhere. In case of failure in Presbyterian sect. ‘This institution, in March last, 


a mad aye She enlinithntid i contained forty-two students, and ‘five teachers; it 
rk arks slig V r . 
ee ee ee ee ee ee possesses a library of ten thousand volumes, 


sufficient to correct all improprieties ; as for instance, | which is, for its size, one of the most compiete in 
if a scholar is late in the morning, or at any othertime, | the United States. 

he loses the next recess. So if lessons are not In the Western Reserve, we have the Western 
prepared at the time, the delinquents are liable to | Reserve College, at Hudson, Portage county, with 
stay, at recess or after schooi till they are learned, it | OP® hundred and seven scholars, two years since ; 
being distinctly understood that the time to get the the Willoughby University, in Cuyahoga county, 
the lessons for to-day cannot be to-morrow. incorporated in 1834, and but partially organized ; 


How f ; like tl : feetly d . |and the Oberline Institute, in Lorraine county, in- 
ow lara system like the one imperiectly Cescri- | cornorated in 1834, and containing, in 1836, three 


bed above could be introduced into our common | hundred and ten students, ninety-two of whom were 
schools, will not be here asserted, but it may be | girls. 
affirmed with confidence, that much more of system| Besides these, are Kenyon College, at Gambia, 
and order would render most of our schools more | Knox county, an Episcopal Seminary, with one 
pleasant and more serviceatle to the pupils. P.C. hundred thonsand dollars’ worth of property and 
West Bloomfield, Oct. 15, 1938. educating more than two hundred students ; Franklin 
College, in Harrison county, chartered in 1825, from 
which, in 1837, graduated nine young men; and 
two Medical colleges, one at Worthington, Franklin 
FIFTY YEARS OF OHIO. county, and the other at Cincinnati, the latter being 
a state institution. 
From the July No. of the North American Review. We may also mention, in this connexion, the 
{Concluded from our last No.] State Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; the ninth 
annual report of which, in 1837, shows that one 
hundred and twenty-seven persons have received in- 
struction therein ; that for the blind, opened a year 
since, and containing eleven pupils, under the tem- 
porary arrangement which exists until the building, 
now erecting, is finished ; and the Lunatick Asylum, 
which, it is thought, will be in operation during the 
coming autumn; the building (of two hundred and 
ninety-five feet front, and capable of containing one 
hundred and twenty patients,) each having a room, 





Anotuer legislative step, which showed the feel- 
ing that exists on the subject of education, was the 
commission given to Professor Stowe, two years 
since, to examine the publick schools of Europe, 
whither he was going to purchase a library for Lane 
Seminary. His report was made to the legislature 
during the last winter, and is a very interesting one ; 
clear, condensed, and practical. ‘This feeling has 
shown itself also by education conventions, and in 
the yearly meeting of teachers, which takes place at 
Cincinnati. 

Nor have high schools and colleges been disre- 





* For most of these facts we are indebted to the Ohio Gazet- 
teer of 1837, 
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besides officers, and those patients that require strict ; In 1831, the United States still owned five millions 


confinement,) being nearly completed. 

We have thus, in a hasty and incomplete, but we 
trust, not wholly useless manner, presented an out- 
line of the agricultural, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial advantages of the State of Ohio; together with 
the prospect she has for affording to all her children 
an ample intellectual education. We will now only 
point to some of the more prominent influences, that 
will bear upon the individual spiritual well-being of 
her citizens; that object for which government, 
civilization, and knowledge, all exist; and leave 
our readers to prophesy, each for himself, her future 
destiny. 

The necessity for industry on the part of the peo- 
ple of Ohio, to which we have already referred, we 
regard as an important element toward determining 
the spiritual character of that people. ‘To this we 
now add, the climate, that permits labour, and, dur- 
ing most of the year, makes it grateful; the absence 
of slavery, which prevents the unnatural prejudice 
against bodily labour, which that institution pro- 


acres ; 

“ 1837, they owned not more than three millions. 

In 1834, seventeen millions acres were returned for 
taxation, at an average value (excluding town 
lots) of a litte less than three dollars ; 

** 1837, the returns from sixty-one counties (those 
from fourteen not being reported) gave 
about fourteen millions and a half of acres. 

The value of the whole real estate of Ohio (fifteen 
millions acres and town lots) in 1836, was 
estimated at $67,800,000. 

The Committee on Finance (March, 

1838,) think it should have been 200,000,000 

Or, if the estimate be on twenty-two mill- 

ions acres, - - . - 235,000,000 


STATE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts during year ending Nov. 1836, 205,922.44 
ee “ “ “ 


e 1837, 301,543.28 
Expenses “ os 6 “ 1836, 208,276.17 
ie oe ee ee ee A 


duces; the division of the soil among its tillers ; Of the Receipts for 1837, 


their freehold tenure; the mixed character of the 
people, in respect to religious faith, social views, 
political and sectional prejudices, which mixture 
tends to make men less bigoted, and more catho- 
lick in their spirit; the ease with whieh every com- 
munity is approached by those from other portions, 
which forbids local habits and prejudices ; political 
freedom; a continual striving for social equality, 
which is, in substance, an antagonism to a rever- 
ence for mere wealth and professional knowledge, 
unsupported by ability and worth; and a general 
disposition not to reject religion, but to refuse to re- 
ceive any form of religious faith on the mere word 
of a teacher. ‘These—with almost universal comfort 
in physical matters, and very general wealth ; and, 
also, universal information ; and every form of Chris- 
tianity—are, we believe, the influences that Ohio 
contains within herself for the future development 
of her children. Whether they may be expected, 
considered with reference to the external influences 
that will also bear upon her, to produce something 
like a Christian state, socially, politically, and reli- 
giously, all may judge as well as we. But if they 
do not, if, on the contrary, they lead to worldliness, 
and anarchy, and irreligion, are we therefore to de- 
spair? Because this people is not fitted for freedom, 
is freedom, therefore, not fitted for man? We reject 
all such views. 
become what he should be; and, though America 
may but prove, what other lands have proved, each 
in its time, that he is still unfitted to escape wholly 
from pupilage, we look forward with not only hope, 
but faith, to the day when society shall be, nota mass 


of warring parties, but a Christian brotherhood ; and 


we do this because, in the past, we see man ever 
advancing to this point. 


In conclusion we give the foliowing statistical ab- 


stract. 
POPULATION OF OHIO. 


By the census of 1830, it was 937,903, of which 
Now estimated at 


number 9,568 were free blacks. 
more than a million and a half, by the best judges. 


LANDS. 
Ohio contains about twenty-five millions acres. 







Through freedom alone can man, 


Taxes on assessed property, (lands 

and houses, town lots, merchants’ 

capital, pleasure carriages, horses, 

and cattle,) - - - - 214,209.15 
Tax on banks, insurance companies, 


and bridge companies, - - - - 48,378.07 
Tax on lawyers and physicians, - - 1919.59 
Taxon pedlars, - - - - 1086.98 
Former appropriations repaid, about - 3000.00 

Of the Expenses for 1837. 
The legislature cost, - - - 49,988.55 
Stationary, - - - - - 10,688.09 
Printing, = - - - - - 17,692.44 
State officers and judges, - - 23,070.53 


Large sums. were expended on the publick asy- 
lums, &c. 

The rate of taxation varies in the different coun- 
ties. In Hamilton county, in 1837, it was about 
eighteen mills on the dollar; three and a quarter for 
state and canal purposes, and nearly six and a half 
for county purposes. In ‘Trumbull county, it was 
between twelve and thirteen mills. The Finance 
Committee estimate, on the present assessment of 
property, an average, through the State, of from 
eleven and a half to fourteen mills. 


For expenses of State government, 2 mills 
“ canals, - - - - = 
“ schools, - - - - 24 “ 
“ roads, - - - - - 
“ sundries, - - . - 3 « 
Towns and cities, - - - 2h “ 


This is on an assessment, which makes the whole 
property of Ohio but $91,250,000. ‘The Committee 
‘think a true estimate would make it $291,000,000. 
So that taxes are only nominally high, on the true 
‘valuation ; one mill and a half being enough for all 
purposes. 

: STAPE DEBTS.—JANUARY Ist, 1838. 

Borrowed at 5 per cent. : - - $550,000 
“ 6“ « - *4,670,000 
‘** from school funds, at 6 per cent. 1,067,000 

Other debts, amounting to nearly - - 149,000 


* This is from the Report of the Finance Committee; the au- 
ditor’s Special Report, February 8th, makes it $1,200,000 more. 
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It is estimated that the cost of the publick works, 
now in hand, will, with the above and the state sub- 
scription to private works, cause the state debt, in 


SCHOOLS. 






















Number of School Districts in Ohio, more 


f to b - = $13 500,000. RENE es ond: earned No! ot ee 
i at SI “« Children between four and twenty- 
CANALS. one years, more than - - 500,000 
“ Children at school,nearly - - 228,000 
Ohio Canal ; net tolls to October 31st, “ Publick Schools, 4,336 - 6511 
1837, - - : - °$282,407.28 “ Private “ 2,175 ; ; 


Expended in repairs and new work, 
to December Ist, 1837, - - 155,751.55 
Miami Canal; net tolls to October 31st, 
1837, Be apes dent 54,307.12 
Expenses, including large purchases 
of land, to obtain water power, - 85,635.96 
Expenditures during 1837, on other State 
works, - . - - + 436,298.55 
In 1835, Canal interest and expenses 
came to - - - 309,891.47 
Their whole revenue, deduct- 
ing repairs, - - + 155,777.59 
“ 1836, Expenses were - - + 294,463.30 
Revenue was but - - + 138,930.33 
“ 1837, Expeases were - - + 409,540.54 
Revenue - - - - 280,782.53 
For 1838, the estimated expenses are 435,656.00 
“ * 4 revenue is 373,686:00 


* Teachers male and female, about - 8,000 
Amount paid teachers yearly, publick and 
private, - - . -  +$465,738 
Number of Schoolhouses Or Lat - 4,378 
School Funds 


School lands sold, and proceeds fund- 

ed, and excepting $6,800, paying 

6 per cent. - - - - $1,153,239.56 
Proceeds of lands sold and not paidin, 400,000.00 
Lands unsold, but generally paying 

rent, . - - - - 880,000.00 


Interest on funded proceeds, and 

receipts from unsoldlands, - - $88,786.34 
Taxes for school purposes, - - 140,000.00 
Interest on surplus revenue, - - 100,363.00 
Subscription, &e. - - - 109,788.00 





Tobe paid for tuition to publick schools, 


The above statements refer to all the state works, 1837-8, es ; - $438,937.34 


except the Wabash and Erie, and the Dayton and 
Maumee Canals; the interest upon the cost of 
which may be paid, it is thought, without taxes, 
in consequence of the publick lands given by the 
United States toward their construction. 

As yet, the net revenue from tolls on the canals, 
has not been more than three per cent., on the cost ; 
and, while new works are making, that for some 
time yield little, this deficiency will continue. 

On the Ohio and Miami Canals, the receipts are 
rapidly approaching the interest on their cost ; in 
1838, allowing less than the annual increase for 
some years past, we may expect the tolls 

to be, net, - - - - $360,000 
Repairs and superintendence, - - 80,000 


N. B. The schoal lands include, beside the sec- 
tion given for education by the Ordinance of 1785, 
lands given in lieu thereof in the Virginia Reserva- 
tion, in the Connecticut Reservation, and in the 
United States Military District ; and also the Salt 
Lands. In addition to thé. above revenue, the legis- 
lature, during the past winter, gave to the School 
Fund, the tax on banks, &c.; and the whole revenue 
for 1838-9, will be more than $500,000. 


PENITENTIARY. 


Receipts from labour of convicts, for 
.the year ending Nov. 30th, 1837, $42,920.96 
| Expenses of every kind during that 


Net revenue, 44 percent. - - 280,000 year, . ‘ 34,768.44 


Interest on their cost, (say, $6,000,000,) 355,000 





TO ene ° » - - . 52.52 
To be made up by taxes, &e. ~~ $75,000) 79 Nich should te added, iabour of | _ 
The following table shows the increase of the; convict ane Penteenty ot, = 
exportation of some of the staples, by the Ohio 
Canal, northward, through Cleveland; and also of See 
the tolle. Number of prisoners, December, 
833. 1834. 1836. 1837. | 1st, 1836, - - 314 459 
Wheat. bu 386,760 $83,868 464,756 549,697 | Received during the year 1837, 145 } 
Corn, 74,913 2,653 392.281 —-280,374| Discharged (26), pardoned (24), : 
Coal, mineral, 49,131 95,634 84,924 184,646 : & 67 
Flour, barrels, 98,302 105,326 167,539 207,593' died, &c. ms “3 = ' 
Pork, si 22,758 33,884 13,496 43,513 aes 
Lard, pounds, 498,724 825,648 636,409 1,565,546 December lst, 1837, - - 392 


Tolls rec’d at Tolls rec'd on whole ‘Tolls rec’d.ip 

Cleveland. line of QO. Canal. both Canals. 

In 1833, $61,835.74 $136,092.70 $186,563.33 

« 1834, 62,730.35 159,977.23 210,018.22 

* 1936, 60,583, 36 206,864.91 257,975.43 

“ 1837, 80,051.26  — 292,936.10 355,769.30 

N. B. This aceount of tolls is of each year to December Ist; 

and therefore differs, somewhat, from the returns to November 

ist, previously given. The great rate from 1836 to 1837 is, in 
part, owing to an increase in the rates of tells. ; 


In 1835, were received 150 new prisoners ; in 
1836, 112; in 1837, 145. Of the 145 convicted 
during the last year, 18 were guilty of burglary ; 
18 of counterfeiting ; 47 of grand larceny; 20 of 
horsestealing. From New York, were 32 of them ; 
23 from Pennsylvania; 21 from Ohio; 11 from Vir- 
ginia ; and 15 from the New England states. 
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POETRY. 'tween New York and Albany, is the shire town of 

apestarss Dutchess county, one of the most fruitful sections 

eee ad a SUN AND MOON. of the state. It contains about eight thousand in. 

maT bus allegorcnt description which fullows wasco:| habitants. It was eetiled by the Dutch about the 

eclipse, by the late H. S. Ellenwood, then of Hillsborongh—a | commencement of the last century, and many of the 

gentleman of decided talents and fine poetical taste.) descendants of the first proprietors are now among its 

population. Its name is derived from the Indian 

word Apokeepsing, signifying safe harbour. The 

orthography has been changed several times, until 
many, for the sake of brevity, write it Pokeepsie. 

The foregoing cut represents the first dwelling 
erected there. It was built, in the year 1702, by 
Myndert Van Kleek, one of the earliest settlers of 
Dutchess. The house and grounds attached have 
remained in possession of his descendants till the 
present time. It belonged to Matthew Vassar, Esq., 
at the time it was demolished, in 1835, by the inno- 
vating hand of improvement. On the left of the 
picture, in the distance, is seen apart of the old 
brewery of M. Vassar & Co., manufacturers of the 
celebrated “ Poughkeepsie Ale.” Until within a few 
years this ancient edifice exhibited its portholes, a 
feature so common in the buildings of the early set- 
tlers, they being necessary for defence against the 
Original possessors of the soil. In #787, this build- 
ing, then a publick house of some note, was used as 
a stadthouse ; the eleventh session of the legisla- 
ture of this state was held therein. George Clinton 
was then governout of the state, and Pierre Van 
Cortlandt, afterward mayor of New York, lieuten- 
ant-governour. 

In 1830, a spirit of improvement, which for many 
years had lain dormant, was awakened in Poungh- 
keepsie, and many valuable buildings were erected, 
new kinds of business introduced, and enterprise ol 
every kind fostered and encouraged. In ’33—4 sev- 
eral enterprising gentlemen, subsequently known as 
the “ Improvement party,” laid ont about thirty acres 
of land, within the suburbs of the village, into streets, 
with a spacious square. ‘They erected near the 
square a large publick hotel called the “ Mansion 
house,” and, ina short time, several elegant private 
dwellings grew up like magick around it. 


Dip you know that a wedding has happened on high! 
And who were the parties united ? 

*T was the Sun and the Moon! in the halls of the sky 

They were joined, and our continent witnessed the tie ; 
No continent else wasinvited ! 


Their courtship was tedious, for seldom they met 
Tete-a-tete, while long centuries glided, 

But the warmth of his love she could hardly forget, 

For, thongh distant afar, he would smile on her yet, 
Save, when Earth the fond coupte divided. 


But why was the courtship so prolix? and why 

So long was postponed their connexion ? 
That the bridegroom was anxious ’twere vain to diny, 
Since the heat of his passion pervaded the sky ; 

But the bride was renowned for—reficctiun. 


Besides, ’tis reported their friends were all vexed; 
Tie match was deemed, somehow, unequal ; 
And, when bid to the wedding, each nrade some pretext 
Y'o decline, till the lovers, worn out and perplexed, 
Were compelled to clope in the sequek 

















Mars and Jupiter never such business could beur, 

So they haughtily kept themselves from it ; 
Herschell dwelt at such distance, he could not be there ; 
Saturn sent, withrreluctance, his Ring to the fair, 

By the hands of a trust-worthy comet, 


ET aut is aire 


Peaetel 


Only one dim, pale planet, of planets the least, 
Condescended these nuptials to honour; 
And that seemed like skwking away ta the East, 
Some assert it was Mercury, acting as priest; 

Some Venus, a peeping ;-—shame on her! 




































Earth in silence rejoiced as the bridegrom and bride 
In their mutual embraces would linger, 

Whilst careening through regions of light at his side, 

She displayed the bright ring, not “ a world too wide” 
For a conjugal pledge, on her finger. 


Henceforth shall these Orbs, to ail husbands and wives 
Shine as patterns of duty respected; __ 

All her splendour and glory from him she derives, 

And she shows to the world, that the kindness Ae gives, 
Is faithfully prized and reflected. 
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For the Family Magazine. 








POUGHKEEPSIE, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. Y. 





About this time tho business of whaling was 
commenced, and three ships were fitted out in rapid 
succession. The voyage of all proved disastrous 
and one was entirely lost to the company. ‘They 


The Van Kleek House; 1702. 








Tre village of Poughkeepsie, situated upon the 
east bank of the Hudson river, about midway be- 
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progressed, however, fitted the two out again, formed| In addition to the whaling business, a silk com- 

another company, built an extensive wharf with pany was formed, and a large factory erected, but “ 
stores, and now they have four ships at sea, and one |they have not yet gone into operation. Many other 

at their wharf. The latter vessel returned two or| | manufacturing establishments were started, but the 

three months since with a full cargo, and all are doing|most important and extensive is the Locomotive 

well. Engine Factory. 
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This establishment is situated on the Hudson, di- , from seventy-five to one hundred locomotive engines, . 
rectly north of the wharf of the Poughkeepsie | with their tenders, annually. It is under the direc- ; 
Whaling Company. It is much the most extensive | tion of R. M. Bouron, Esq. one of the best engi- 


of the kind in America, being capable of producing | neers in the country. It is not yet in full operation. 
Vor. VI.—31 : . 
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Poughkeepsie Collegiate School. 


The literary institutions of Poughkeepsie are its 
pride and ornament. The collegiate school ranks the 
highest, and justly deserves the celebrity it enjoys. 
The subjoined engraving and description are from 
“The Youth’s Magazine,” published at the Metho- 
dist Book Room in New York :— 

‘‘ Among the numerous and flourishing literary in- 
stitutions of our country, the Poughkeepsie Colle- 
giate School has already attained a high rank, and 
enjoys an enviable reputation for every attraction 
which an intellectual nursery for American youth 
should possess. ; 

“Jts situation is truly a noble one ; standing upon 
an ¢minence commanding an extensive view of al- 
most every variety of feature necessary to the per- 
fection of a beautiful landscape. It is about a mile 
from the Hudson river, and half a mile from the bu- 
siness part of the village. From the colonnade 
which entirely surrounds it, the eye of the spectator 
can compass a circuit of nearly fifty miles. On the 
south, ata distance of twenty miles, the Highlands 
terminate the view, within which an apparent plain 
stretches to their base, covered with highly cultivated 
farms, neat mansions, and thriving villages. Similar 
scenery meets the eye on the east, but more undu- 
Jating. On the west and north, the Hudson rolls on 
in its pride and beauty, dotted with the sails of in- 
land commerce, and numerous steamboats, all laden 
with the products of industry and of busy men. In 
the dim distance, the azure summits of the Catskills, 
reared to the clouds, stretch away to the north, a 
distance of forty miles, where the far-famed ‘ Moun- 
tain House’ is distinctly seen, like a pearl in their 
towering crest, at an elevation of nearly three thou- 
sand feet above the river. At our feet, like a beau- 
tiful panorama, lies the village of Poughkeepsie, 
with its churches, its literary institutions, and various 


improvements in view, indicating the existence of a 
liberal spirit of well-directed enterprise. ‘ Nowhere,’ 
said an ardent champion of popular education, 
recently, ‘is nature more eloquent, than from that 
eminence ;’ and there, I may add, may the student 
of letters receive with grateful satisfaction, her im- 
pressive lessons, portrayed in characters not to be 
misunderstood, upon the fresh green fields, the tower- 
ing mountains, the sheen of a lovely river, or the 
broad dome of heaven, when night spreads its man- 
tle of shade over the earth. 

“The Collegiate School was first projected in the 
spring of 1835, under circumstances somewhat pe- 
culiar, and which show from what small beginnings 
great results sometimes follow. Mr. Charles Bartlett, 
the present Principal, while on a visit here, was in- 
vited by the Hon. N. P. 'Tallmadge,* and one or two 
other gentlemen, to take a ride about the suburbs, to 
witness the various improvements, then progressing. 
Alighting at the base of the hill on which the 
school now stands, they ascended it, and while so 
doing, Mr. Bartlett was, (as he had been before,) 
solicited to take charge of our academy for boys, 
but, as before declined. When they reached the 
summit of the hill, and were gazing with admiration 
upon the scene around them, Mr. B. remarked, 
‘ What a beautiful place this would be for a literary 
institution ;’ to which Mr. Tallmadge immediately 
replied, ‘ Will you take charge of one, if establish- 
ed? ‘I will,’ was the prompt answer, and ten days 
after, a meeting of a few enterprising citizens was 
held, the ground bought for the sum of $12,000, and 
in a very short time, contracts were made for the 
erection of a building. In October, the following 





* To the liberal enterprise of this gentleman, in connexion with 
others less publickly known, our village is greatly indebted for 
its flourishing literary institutions. 
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year, it was completed, and in November ensuing the | 
school was opened under the superintendence of 
Mr. Bartlett, assisted by eight competent teachers. 
During the first term, there were fifty pupils; the 
second, eighty-four; the third ninety-four; and the 
present or fourth term, there are one hundred and 
eight. ‘The capacity of the school for accommoda- 
tions, is for about one hundred. 

“The building is modelled after the Parthenon at 
Athens, and is thirty-five by one hundred and fifteen 
feet in size, exclusive of the colonnade; inclusive, 
seventy-seven by one hundred and thirty-seven feet. 
It cost, exclusive of the ground, about forty thousand 
dollars. 

“ Its interiour arrangement is simple, but elegant and 
convenient. ‘There are two sets of apartments, one 
for the purposes of the school, the other for a family. 
The apartment for the school consists, in the base- 
ment, of two large halls for recreation during in- 
clement weather. These halls are surrounded with 
small rooms, containing wardrobe, toilettes, &c., for 
the pupils, two or three occupying one room. At the 
end of the east hall is situated a general wardrobe 
and bathing-room, under the care of a matron; at 
the end of the west hall are the dining room, the 
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view in front by a curtain. At the southern extrem- 
ity of this dormitory, are study rooms for the 
teachers, who necessarily exercise a salutary su- 
pervision over the pupils. ‘The family part of this 
story consists of five bed-rooms. The attic is finish- 
ed for rooms, and a part of the family, including 
some of the smaller boys, are there comfortably 
lodged. 

“The government of the school is parental ; and 
while the pupil may there receive instruction in 
every branch of education, taught in incorporated 
and endowed colleges, he is subjected to a moral 
influence unknown in many of them, and entirely 
satisfactory to the most fastidious parent. Possessed 
of a highly cultivated mind, a moral character with- 
out blemish, religion without bigotry, and a quick 
perception of the various intellectual features and 
disposition of those under his care, the Principal 
manages his institution with deserved success. His 
dignity is tempered with so pleasing a familiarity, 
that affectionate reverence is the controlling power 
that keeps his pupils in the path of duty. This is 
no fulsome adulation, but a just tribute to the worth 
of an excellent man; and [ doubt not that men will 
hereafter shine in the elevated circles of the great, 


ironing room, &c., in the rear of which are the| the wise, and the good, who will refer with gratitude 


kitchen, pantries, cellar, washrooms, &c. 

**On the second floor is the school-room, which has 
on the north side three recitation rooms, and in its 
rear the library and cabinet, monitor’s room, and a 
small recitation room. ‘The family apartment is also 
upon this floor, and contains two large parlours, a 
sitting room, nursery, and a spacious hall. 

* In the second story is the dormitory ; each pupil 
occupies a cot in a recess, by himself, secured from 


o 
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| to the time when the moral precepts of Mr. Bartlett 
| imbued the whole soul of the boy with a laudable 
|ambition to become truly excellent in those qualities 
‘of the head and heart which constitute the character 
of the good man.” 

There is also in the village an academy for boys, 
| and two excellent female schools of the higher order ; 
the “ Female Academy,” and “ Miss Boortn’s Fe- 
| male Seminarv.” 
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This institution is under the supervision of Mrs.| The publick houses of Poughkeepsie are of the 
IsapeLLa Hott, a lady extensively known as an| first order; the principal are, the Poughkeepsie Ho- 
able and successful instructress. All the higher) tel, (formerly Hatch’s,) Hatch’s Hotel, and the Ex- 
branches of English education are there taught, to-; change House upon the wharf at the steamboat 
gether with the French, Latin, Spanish, Italian, | landing. 

Greek, Hebrew, Drawing, Painting and Musick. | Poughkeepsie Hotel.—This house is situated in the 
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Poughkeepsie Hotel. 





centre of the village and is second to none on the|at the steamboat wharf, kept by Warren SxIn- 
river. It is kept by L. B. Van Kieex & Son, lineal| ner. It was erected about two years since, and af- 
descendants of the Van Kleek beforementioned. fords every convenience and comfort which the 


The Exchange House——This establishment is| traveller may desire. 
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Exchange House. 


We have omitted much that might be said of the | and water in the moon; and if there is any atmo- 


enterprise and publick spirit manifested in the capi- 
tal of Dutchess county, but space will not permit 
further detail. 


THE MOON. 


In the last number of the Monthly Chronicle we find 
some statements drawn from astronomical observa- 
tions, which must be quite new to those who have 
hitherto supposed this planet to be inhabited by 
animal beings. 

The most powerful telescopes ever yet construct- 
ed, do not enable us to see distinctly an object 
whose visual magnitude is so small as one second, 
corresponding to a mile on the surface of the moon. 
It therefore follows, that an object, say a town, on 
the moon, measuring a mile in each direction, would 
be too small to be discovered by any aid which tele- 
scopes have yet supplied. “If the moon be ex- 
amined,” says the writer, “ for any length of time, 
with the aid of the most ordinary telescopes, the ob- 
server cannot fail to be struck with the unalterable 
character of the outlines of light and shade upon her 
surface. These are so distinct and well defined, that 
they may be delineated with great exactness ; anda 
map exhibiting their appearance at any time will con- 
tinue at all times to exhibit that appearance with the 
same fidelity and precision.” 

The first inference which he draws from this cir- 
cumstance is, that the same side of the moon is 
always turned toward us, and as she turns round on her 
own axis, in twenty-seven days and eight hours, the 
Selenites, inhabitants of the moon, so denominated 
from the Greek word “ moon,” must have three 
hundred and twenty-eight hours’ daylight, followed 
by three hundred and twenty-eight hours’ night. The 
next is that there are no clouds suspended around 
her ; and a third inference drawn from other data, 


' sphere at all, it must be a thousand times less than 
that of the earth. 

It would require a perfect airpump to produce 
such a degree of rarefaction under a receiver, and 
such an atmosphere would, as regards all the phe- 
nomena of animal and vegetable life, be a vacuum. 
The following cescription gives a frightful picture 
of this “ silvery orb >f night.” 

The character of the entire surface of the r00n, 
so far as telescopick power has made it known to us, 
is just what might have been expected in a world 
deprived of air and water, and the tribe of beings 
to whose life these are necessary. This most in- 
hospitable planet exhibits a wide waste of surface, 
diversified by nothing but lofty mountains and caver- 
nous valleys. Chains of mountains and insulated 
hills are spread over every part of the surface, and 
lift their menacing and precipitous sides frequently 
to the height of five perpendicular miles. In many 
places huge masses of earth spring directly from the 
plain and carry their peaked summits to the altitude 
of twenty thousand feet. Nor is the extent of the 
bases of the stupendous eminences less astounding 
than their heights. ‘The diameters of the bases of 
several detached hills of this kind, which measure 
five miles in height, vary from twenty-four to forty- 
six miles. 





Squatters—The Cleveland Herald ‘says that the 
squatters in Wisconsin go on the principle that might 
makes right. ‘They are combining their exertions to 
put down interlopers at the land sales where their 
claims will be offered, and the Milwaukie Sentinel 
recommends a general organization of the settlers 
throughout the several counties. A general meeting 
of squatters was to have been held at Milwaukie on 
the tenth of November, for the purpose of devising 
ways and means of securing their mghts at the sales 


is, that there are no indications whatever of seas! this fall. 
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ST. PETERSBURGH. ple I had wandered through the bazars, under the 
FROM STEPHENS’S INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. guidance of a Jew, and seen all the diamonds col- 
Phe Winter Palace—Importance of a Hat—An Artificial Mine— lected and for sale in the capital of the East, but I 


Peter the Great’s Workshop. was astonished at the brilliancy of this little cham- 
ber, and, in my strongly-awakened admiration, look- 
ed upon the miser who, before the degrading days 
of bonds and mortgages, converted his wealth into 
jewels and precious stones, as a man of elegant and 
refined taste. ‘The crown of the emperour is adorn- 
ed with a chaplet of oak-leaves made of diamonds 
of an extraordinary size, and the imperial sceptre 
contains one supposed to be the largest in the world, 
being the celebrated stone purchased by the Em- 


est 
eer ae chainn diel _— aie peress Catharine II. froma Greek slave for four hun- 
ee dred and fifty thousand rubles and a large pension 


ipped ; 2 
mae Ms . on ee as d for life. Eighty thousand persons were employed 
ee ee ee 4 . in the construction of this palace; upward of two 


- 3 imperial ‘reside Teen thousand habitually reside in it, and even a larger 
ee ee : number when the emperour is in St. Petersburgh. 


i its archi- |, . 
wei geo 2 oir ee ier rooms |e imperial flag was then floating from the top of 
aa a iam cane = aaa - ae hundred | ‘2°, Palace, as an indication to his subjects of his 
eer , ree . -, |majesty’s presence in the capital; and about the 
thousand square feet, and forming almost a labyrinth | |; 7 ras hi “nc d hi at inlain 
f splendour. The great banqueting-hall is one eaguortsggiacne 9 coe Smo etigga ina Ga een 
re 8 we were working upon a cotelette de mouton, and 


hundred we 2 on ~ «gs ee drinking in vin ordinaire health and long life to Nic- 
8, EE ee ne ee olas the First; and afterward, in talking of the 


columns at each end, and the side decorated with 
aaa ae splendour of the imperial palace and the courtesy 
attached columns, rich gilding, and splendid mirrors. | (> 14, imperial footmen, we added health and long 


.G ichest | ,. 
oe ee ee = ae life to the Lady Autocrat and all the little autocrats.* 
; _— ngs a 4} After dinner we took our coffee at the Café Chi- 
ing the pride of the Tuileries or Versailles. Itis a]: a 
; nois, on the Newski Perspective, equal, if not supe- 
parallelogram of one hundred and forty feet by sixty, |. ; pele 
sacle’ riour, in style and decoration to anything in Paris. 
decorated with forty fluted Corinthian columns of | , | : . 
hyritick 1S. -aplieie) dnsihiaie stemahemecall Even the rules of etiquette in France are not ortho- 
ye Coens 4 dox all over the world. In Paris it is not necessary 
bronze richly gilded, and supporting a gallery with a : 

‘ded b aa al Ps k hip. | ° take off the hat on entering a café or restaurant, 
gilded bronze balustrade of exquisite workmanship. | 14 in the south of France a Frenchman will sit 
At one end, on a platform, is the throne, approached d aes 

own to dinner next a lady with his head covered ; 
by a flight of eight steps, covered with the richest at's , , 
' ut in Russia, even on entering an apartment where 
Genoa velvet, embroidered with gold, with the doub- tes 
‘ ae -. «mp | there are only gentlemen, it is necessary to uncover 
le-headed eagle expanding his wings above it. The 
een sentheiiinie inn sieatnainen mates ailiain the head. I neglected this rule from ignorance and 
8 8 want of attention, and was treated with rudeness by 


i t dra the n is embellished b . , 
cme han a — aa oma as the proprietor, and afterward learned the cause, with 
6 PFO"! the suggestion that it was fortunate that | had not 


fusely gilded “3 
ae been insulted. ‘This is a small matte t f 
We passed on to the salle blanche, which is nearly . -magiie—-wengge, gether ene 
' .. | character in a strange place is often affected by a 
of the same dimensions, and beautifully chaste in|, <a. : ' 
esha diadtiilitih , cienvalentibeetimenna aaa trifling circumstance ; and Americans, at least I 
8 : g . know it to be the case with myself, are, perhaps, too 


sides are decorated with pilasters, columns, and bas- ; : é' 
. . . | much habit e 
reliefs of a soft white teint, without the least admix- ani the habit of neglecting the minor rules of 


ture of gaudy colours. The space between the|~ , : : ; 
Hall of St. George and the salle blanche is occupied - ce iieinanaae aides ciel 
as a gallery of national portraits, where the mansiens found him sitting in his window with a book in his 
who distinguished themselves during the French in- hand, watching a young lady opposite. He was 
vasion are exhibited in half-length portraits as re- : ~ or . ; 

wards for their military services. ‘The three field- akeon ee eee 7m I SS 
mershels, Katenow, Hanskty do ‘Folly, end te having offered to accompany me to some of the 


‘ i te t . ° ° : e . 
Fee eee pera Wage | plc institutions, I ealled for him an, Sain 
, him disengaged, we took a boat on the Neva, and 


loo is that of imperishable strength, the British oak, i ; 
« the triumpher of many storms.” went first to the Academy of Arts, standing conspic- 
I will not carry the reader through all the magnifi- uously on the right bank opposite the English Quay, 
cent apartments, but I cannot help mentioning the and, perhaps, the chastest and most classical struc- 
Diamond Room, containing the crowns and jewels ture in St. Petersburgh. In the court are two noble 
; Egyptian Sphynxes. A magnificent staircase, with 


of the imperial family. Diamonds, rubies, and eme- ; 
ralds, are arranged round the room in small cases, of | * double flight of granite steps, leads to a grand 


such dazzling beauty that it is almost bewildering to 
look at them. I had already acquired almost a pas- 
sion fer gazing at precious stones. At Constantino- 


By this time we had arrived at the Winter Palace, 
presenting, as I have before remarked, a marble 
front on the Neva of more than seven hundred feet, 
or as long as the side of Washington Square, and 
Jarger and more imposing than that of the Tuileries 
or any other royal palace in Europe. We approach- 
ed the large door of entrance to this stately pile, and, 
notwithstanding my modest application, backed by my 




















* The Winter Palace has since been destroyed by fire. The 
author has not seen any account of the particulars, but has heard 
that the contents of the Diamond Chamber were saved. 
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landing-place with broad galleries around it, sup- 
porting, by means of Ionick columns, the cupola, 
which crowns the whole. The Rotunda is a fine 
apartment of exquisite proportions, decorated with 
statues and busts ; and at the upoer end of the Con- 
ference-room stands a large table, at the head of 
which is a full-length portrait of Nicolas under a 
rich canopy. [none room are a collection of models 
from the antique, and another of the paintings of na- 
tive artists, some of whieh are considered as indi- 
cating extraordinary talent. 

From hence we went to the Hotel des Mines, 
where the name of the American minister procured 
us admission without the usual permit. The Hotel 
des Mines was instituted by the great Peter for the 
purpose of training a mining engineer corps, to ex- 
plore scientifically the vast mineral resources of the 
empire, and also engineers for the army. Like all 
the other publick edifices, the building is grand and 
imposing, and the arrangement of the different roems 
and galleries is admirable. In one room is a large 
collection of medals, and in another of coins. Be- 
side specimens of general mineralogy of extraordi- 
nary beauty, there are native iron from the Lake 
Olonetz, silver ore from ‘Tobolsk, and gold sand from 
the Oural Mountains; and in iron-bound cases, 


| skeletons of elephants looked insignificant. What 
was he? where did he live, and is his race extinct? 
It gave rise to a long train of interesting speculation, 
to endow him with life, and see him striding with 
gigantick steps, the living tenant of a former world ; 
and more interesting still to question as others had 
done, whether he was not, after all, one of a race of 
animals not yet extinct, and perhaps wandering even 
now within a short distance of the Polar sea. 
There is also in this part of the museum a collec- 
tion of anatomical specimens of human monsters ; 
an unpleasing exhibition, though, no doubt, useful to 
medical science ; among them was a child with two 
heads from America. More interesting to me was a 
large collection of insects, of medals, and particu- 
larly of the different objects in gold found in the 
tumuli of Siberia, consisting of bracelets, vases, 
crowns, bucklers, rings, sabres with golden hilts, 
Tartar idols, &c.; many of them of great value and 
of very elegant workmanship, which have given rise 
to much interesting speculation in regard to the 
character of the people who formerly inhabited that 
country. The Asiatick museum contains a library of 
Chinese, Japanese, Mongolese, and Tibetan books 
and manuscripts; Mohammedan, Chinese, and Ja- 
panese coins; an interesting assemblage of Mongo- 





























beautifully ornamented, there is a rich collection of 
native gold, found either in the mines belonging to 
government or in those of individuals, one piece of 
which was discovered at the depth of three and a 
half feet in the sand, weighing more than twenty- 
four pounds. ‘The largest piece of platinum in ex- 
istence, from the mines of Demidoff, weighing ten 
pounds, is here also; and, above all, a colossal spe- 
cimen of amalachite weighing three thousand four 
hundred and fifty-six pounds, and, at the common 
average price of this combination of copper and car- 
bonick acid, worth three thousand seven hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling. 

But the most curious part of this valuable reposi- 
tory is under ground, being a model of a mine in 
Siberia. Furnished with lighted tapers, we followed 
our guides through winding passages cut into the 
bowels of the earth, the sides of which represented, 
by the aggregation of real specimens, the various 
stratifications, with all the different ores, and mine- 
rals, and different species of earth, as they were 
found in the natural state ; the coal formation, veins 
of copper, and in one place of gold, being particu- 
larly well represented, forming an admirable practi- 
cal school for the study of geology, though under a 
chilliness of atmosphere which would be likely very 
soon to put an end to studies of all kinds. 

From here we passed to the imperial Academy of 
Sciences, by far the most interesting part of our day’s 
visiting. ‘This, too, was founded by the great Peter. 
I hardly know why, but I had already acquired a 
warm admiration for the stout old czar. ‘There was 
nothing high or chivalrick about him, but every step 
in Russia, from the Black sea to the Baltick, showed 
me what he had done to advance the condition of 
his people. I knew all this as matter of history, 
but here I felt it as fact. We strolled through the 
mineralogical and zoological repositories, and stop- 
ped before the skeleton of that stupendous inhabitant 
of a former world, denominated the mammoth, whose 

fame had been carried over the waste of waters even 
to our distant country, and beside which even the 




















lese idols cut.in bronze and gilded, and illustrating 
the religion of Buddha. There is also an Egyptian 
museum, containing about a thousand articles. ‘The 
cabinet of curiosities contains figures of all the dif- 
ferent people conquered under the government of 
Kussia, habited in their national costumes; also of 
Chinese, Persians, Aleutans, Carelians, and the in- 
habitants of many of the Eastern, Pacifick, or 
Northern Islands discovered or visited by Russian 
travellers and navigators, as well as of the different 
nations inhabiting Siberia. 


But by far the most interesting part of the museum 


is the cabinet of Peter himself, consisting of a suite 
of apartments, in which the old ezar was in the 
habit of passing his leisure hours engaged in some 
mechanical employment. In one room are several 
brass cylinders turned by his own hands, and covered 


with battle-scenes of his own engraving. Also an 
iron bar forged by him ; bas-reliefs executed in cop- 
per, representing his desperate battles in Livonia; 
an ivory chandelier of curious and highly-wrought 
workmanship, and a group in ivory representing 
Abraham offering up his son Isaac, the ram and the 
angel Gabriel cut out entire. In another room is his 
workshop, containing a variety of vessels and models 
etched in copper, and a copperplate with an unfinish- 
ed battle-scene. His tools and implements are strew- 
ed about the room precisely in the state in which he 
left them the last time he was there. In another 
chamber were the distended skin of his French 
body-servant, seven feet high; the Arabian horse 
which he rode at the bloody battle of Pultowa, and 
the two favourite dogs which always accompanied 
him; and in another the figure of the old czar him- 
self in wax, as large as life ; the features, beyond 
doubt, bearing the exact resemblance to the original, 
being taken from a cast applied to his face when 
dead, and shaded in imitation of his real complexion. 
The eyebrows and hair are black, the eyes dark, the 
complexion swarthy, and aspect stern. ‘This figure 
is surrounded by the portraits of his predecessors, 
in their barbarian costumes, himself seated in an 
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armchair in the same splendid dress which he wore 
when with his own hands he placed the imperial 
crown on the head of his beloved Catharine. Here, 
also, are his uniform of the guards, gorget, scarf, 
and sword, and hat shot through at the battle of 
Pultowa; and the last thing which the guide put 
into my hands was a long stick measuring his exact 
height, and showing him literally a great man, being 
six Russian feet. 1 must not forget a pair of shoes 
made by his own hands; but the old czar was no 
shoemaker. Nevertheless, these memorials were 
all deeply interesting; and though I had seen the 
fruits of his labours from the Black sea to the Bal- 
tick, I never felt such a strong personal attraction to 
him as I did here. 
























MUNGO MACKAY, THE PRACTICAL JOKER. 
BY A BLUE NOSE. 


Or all the amateur lovers of wit, or regular pro- 
fessors of jesting, Heaven defend me from the entire 
tribe of practical jokers. There is no race more 
dangerous to the peace of mankind, or who commit 
more outrages upon the good sense and good feeling 
of society. I can endure a mere verbal wit, a per- 
petrator of puns, or an inventor of quaint sayings 
and humorous anecdotes ; I can tolerate even an ill- 
natured satirist, provided there be something like 
impromptu in the fun or the mischief: but when a 
fellow descends to plot, to introduce machinery, and 
erect a regular battery of malicious drollery against 
his neighbour, “ Put me a whip in every honest 
hand to scourge the rascal naked through the world.” 
I have tried hard—for some whose good qualities 
I respected have been given to this vice—but never 
could preserve a lasting friendship with a practical 
joker. ‘The wife of his bosom is not always safe ; 
how then can the chance acquaintance or intimate 
friend hope for enduring courtesy and esteem? [ 
have known a man disinherited for indulging this 
evil propensity upon his father. I have known two 
men sent out to exchange shots of a cold morning, 
because a neighbour, to make sport at the expense 
of the one, had breathed what was meant for humour, 
but what was in reality foul suspicion, into the ear 
of the other. But of all the mad devotees to the sci- 
ence of practical joking, of all the inveterate manu- 
facturers of mischief in this line of acting, the most 
notorious, the most systematically troublesome that 
ever | heard of, was Mungo Mackay of the good old 
town of Boston, in Massachusetts Bay. Others fol- 
lowed the sport as most men follow the hounds, or 
cultivate musick, as a recreation ; but Mackay might 
be said to follow it as though it were his trade. 
With them it is the by-play, with him it was the 
business of life. It was food and raiment to him; 
ne could not exist without a plot against the tranquil- 
lity of his neighbourhood; he laughed but when 
others were in a rage, and enjoyed life to mark when 
those around him were suffering from the results 
of his “inventive genius. His father died just as he 
had grown to man’s estate, leaving him a comfortable 
independence ; and from that period he passed his 
days and nights in a crusade against the peace of the 
good people of Boston. He was an Ishmaelitish 





































































































































































































































wit; for truly, “his hand was against every man, 
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and every man’s hand against him,” and the hand 
of every woman too, from the river Charles to South 
Boston, and for many miles round the villages, by a 
semicircle of which the ancient capital of the land 
of steady habits is enclosed. 


It is not my intention to write the life of this 


eccentrick individual, although I have read less 
amusing, and perhaps less instructive biographies 
that it would make ; but I shall throw together a few 
passages, that the readers of Bentley’s Miscellany 
may know what manner of man he was, and that 
some enterprising publisher may be induced to send 
out a scribe in the Great Western to gather up the 
anecdotes of him that are scattered as profusely as 
plums in a good pudding in the memories of those 
whose ancestors he delighted to torment. 
then over his juvenile days of pristine wickedness, 
over countless manifestations of precocious talents, 
that we may come without further preface to a few 
of those exhibitions of ripened genius which prove 
him to have been a master of his art. 


Pass we 


One cold, raw November night in the year 18—, 


the wind blew as though it would blow down old 


Faneuil Hall, and the rain fell in such torrents, that 


Bunker’s Hill was near washed away. ‘The sky was 
as black as “ All round my hat 
compounded of that delightful admixture of frost and 
moisture, in which there is enough of the latter to 
open the pores, while the former goes directly to the 
heart. 
a tall figure might be seen winding stealthily along 
through narrow streets and lonely alleys, shod witn 
a pair of fisherman’s boots, and enveloped in a huge 


9 


and the air was 


In the midst of this rumbling of the elements 


pea-jacket, for indeed rubbers and Mackintoshes 
were unknown in those days, until it halted under 
the window of a lonely cottage, at some distance 
from the town, and, the family having been some 
time in bed, knocked violently at the door. At first 
his rude summons was unanswered; but after re- 
peated thumps, a bed-room window was thrown up, 
and a voice demanded who was there. 

“ Pray, sir,” said Mackay—for it was he, “ will 
you be kind enough to tell me if a person named 
Nutt lives in this neighbourhood ?” 

“ To be sure he does,” replied the voice from the 
window ; “he lives here.” 

**T am glad of that,” said M., “for the night is 
very stormy, and I have something of great impor- 
tance to communicate to him.” 

“ Of great importance—of great importance, did 
you say? I know of nothing very important that 
can concern me at this hour of the night ; but what- 
ever it is, let us hear it. I am the person you want.” 

“ Speak a little louder, if you please,” said M. 
“ I am somewhat deaf, and the spout makes such a 
noise. Did you say your name was Nutt?” 

“ Certainly I did; and I wish you would make 
haste to communicate whatever you have to say, for 
I have nothing on but my shirt and night-cap, and 
the wind is whistling through me, nation cold.” 

“ Have you got an uncle in Boston—childless, 
and very old—worth ten thousand dollars ?” 

At this question a long-pointed white nightcap was 
thrust out of the window ; and in an instant together 
with the shirt-collar that followed, it was saturated 
with rain. ‘“ What did you say about an uncle, and 
ten thousand dollars? There is my uncle Wheeler 
is very old, and very rich; but what of him?” 
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“ Oh! nothing as yet, till I am certain of my man. | to fight!” Ben Russell unfurled the map of the coun- 
‘There may be a good many Nutts about here. Itis|try upon the wall of his sanctum as soon as they 


John Nutt I want.” |unfurled their banners in the field; and two pins, 


«Tam the man!” said the voice in the nightcap. | 
«There is no mistake. ‘There is not a man for| 
twenty miles round of the name of Nutt but me; 
and besides my Christian name is John; and I have 
an uncle in Boston.” By this time the whole back 
and sleeves of the shirt were out of the window, the 
tassel at the end of the white nightcap nearly touch- 
ed the green palings in front of the house ; and, had 
there been light enough to have seen, a painter 
might have caught an attitude of straining anxiety, 
and a face, or rather two faces, for by this time there 
was a female peering over Nutt’s shoulder, beaming 
with the anticipation of good fortune to come. 

“ Well,” said Mackay, very deliberately, “ 1 sup- 
pose I may venture to speak out; but mind, if there 
is any mistake, you cannot say it was my fault.” 

“ No, certainly not!” cried two voices from the 
window. 

“You say your name is John Nutt, do you?” 

“T do.” 

“ Well, then, all that I have to say is, may the dev- 
il crack you !” 

The two heads were drawn in like lightning from 
the rain; and, as the window was slammed down 
with a violence that bespoke rage and disappoint- 
ment, a loud horselaugh rose upon the wind, and 
the lover of practical jokes turned on his heel to 
trudge homeward through the mist, as the good 
woman inside was going in search of the tinder- 
box to enable her to hunt up dry chemises, shirts, 
and nightcaps. 

This story was many years afterward done into 
verse, after the manner of Coleman the Younger, 
by a clever student of Harvard University ; but all 
that I remember of the poetry are the two conclu- 
ding lines :— 






































“ And if your name be certainly John Nutt, 
Why, then, the devil crack you!” 


Another of his tricks had very nearly broken a 
poor fellow’s neck; but I verily believe that if it had, 
it would have been all the same to Mackay, who 
seemed to think that the whole human race had 
only been created for him to play pranks upon ; or 
perhaps he quieted his conscience by the belief that 
the amusement afforded to the many more than 
counterbalanced the annoyance, and sometimes ac- 
tual pain, which he dealt out to the few. 

Old Ben Russell, or Major Russell, as he was 
usually styled, was a tall fine-looking man, at that 
time in the prime of life, strong as Hercules, but 
with a good deal of the neatness of dress and_pol- 
ished manners of a gentleman of the old school. 
He had for many years owned and edited the Bos- 
ton Centinel, and prided himself upon two things— 
always having his paper out at a certain time, and 
always having in it the most exact and authentick 
intelligence. No man in the city could at a word 


tell you so correctly the position of contending 
armies in the last European battles, or the points 
at issue in the latest Continental negotiation. When 
two armies went into the Netherlands for a sum- 
mer’s work, and as Sergeant Cotten, the Waterloo 
guide, says, “ Ain’t it the cockpit of Europe? no 
matter where they quarrel, they’resure to come here 
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one black and the other white, stuck through the 
map, served to mark the places at which they first 
entered the country, or opened the campaign. ‘Those 
pins shifted their positions, and either advanced or 
retired as the belligerants changed their ground; and 
when any part of the main force was detached,a 
pin of a small size was sent to watch its line of 
march, and declare its operations. The editor by 
this simple contrivance could not only tell at a 
glance, by looking at his pins, where the armies 
were ; but by tracing to holes which the pins had 
left behind them, could read you off from his maps, 
at the conclusion of a long war, the history of every 
campaign. 

As this worthy, but somewhat fiery and dignified 
person, was bending over the last proof of his edi- 
torial column, which contained a “ leader” of some 
importance in his eyes, inasmuch as it gave the 
latest intelligence from France, and corrected an 
error which had appeared in the Boston Gazette rel- 
ative to the fhovements of General Dumourier, a 
strange kind of clinking noise was heard at the foot 
of the long staircase which led up to the printing- 
office, at one end of which was Ben’s sanctum, where 
he was examining the proof aforesaid. Nearer and 
nearer came the noise, as footsteps appeared to 
ascend the staircase—clink—clink—clink! Every- 
body wondered what it was; the devil stopped 
scraping the ball, for rollers, like Mackintoshes, 
were not dreamed of then, the compositors leaned on 
their left feet and left elbows—as compositors will 
when there is likely to be any sport, and the press- 
man stood at the bank, with the heap between his 
arms, and his ear turned toward the door. Ben Rus- 
sell heard the strange noise upon the stair, and he 
noticed also the kind of dead calm which had sud- 
denly came over the printing-office, at a moment too 
of all others, when he felt that everybody should be 
on the alert in order that the “Centinel” might be 
got to press. Ben liked neither the noise nor the 
silence ; and as the clink—clink! came nearer and 
nearer, his choler rose with the cause of it, until just 
as it boiled up to his teeth, and was sure to flow over 
on somebody, a tall, raw-boned fellow with a stick 
over his shoulder, on which was slung a motley col- 
lection of small iron and wire wares, stalked into the 
office. To Ben Russell’s furious “ What the do 
you want?” the itinerant worker in iron and wire 
deigned not any reply ; but threw off his back a load 
of ladles, screeners, fleshforks, gridirons, and pot- 
covers, with as much coolness as if he had just en- 
tered his own cabin after a profitable day’s work. 
Ben stared at him with a gaze of mingled astonish- 
ment and vexation, as though he were a little doubt- 
ful whether the fellow’s strange behaviour proceeded 
from impudence or ignorance ; but the time was pre- 
cious. He interrogated him again, when the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued :— 

“ What do you want, fellow ?” 

“I’m no fellow. _ And, if I was, I wants nothing 
of you.” 

“You impudent scoundrel! do you know whom 
you are speaking to ?” 

“ To be sure I do; you are Mr. Russell’s foreman, 
and a great man, I dare say, you think yourself 
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small enough, I warrant! Now you see, I did not 
come up here without knowing something about you 
and your ways; for when your master bargained 
with me for my notions here, says he, ‘ Carry them 
up into my printing-office, pointing up here, ‘ and 
wait till I come to give you the money. And,’ says 
he, giving me a wink, ‘you'll see my foreman up 
there—a tall chap, with his head powdered—a damn- 
ed impudent fellow ; but don’t mind him ; he’ll very 
likely give you some sauce ; but don’t mind him— 
throw down your load, and take a chair ;’ and, as 
this speech was concluded, the imperturbable intruder 
sat down in the only spare seat there was in the of- 
fice, crossed his legs, and begun fumbling in a long, 
deep pocket for a piece of tobacco. 

For two minutes there was silence, not in heaven, 
but from the queer name given to at least one of its 
inhabitants, in a place of a different description. Of 
the pressmen and compositors it may be truly said 
that struck with amusement at the fellow’s effrontery, 
“the boldest held his breath, for a time ;” while the 
devil skulked in behind an old staircase, that he 
might be out of harm’s way in the*row which he 
knew was to come. 

Like most proud and irritable men, Russell was 
for a moment thrown off his guard by such an un- 
expected attack upon the sanctity of his roof, and 
the dignity he had always maintained in the eyes of 
his own people. He sprang to his feet; but for a 
brief space stood staring at the wireworker with 
eyes that, if they had been “ basilisks,” would cer- 
tainly have “ struck him dead.” One, two, three 
bounds, and Ben had the tall man by the throat, and 
would have dashed his brains out upon the floor ; but 
Jonathan saw. him coming, braced his right foot, 
firmly advanced his left, and was not to be taken by 
surprise. The death-struggle between Fitz-James 
and Roderick Dhu was nothing to it; to and fro, 
and round and round, they went, sometimes stum- 
bling over those miscellaneous ornaments which are 
to be found on a printing-ofiice floor, and occasionally 
oversetting a galley of matter, or kicking their heels 
through a standing form. ‘The workmen would have 
interfered ; but their master’s blood was up, and, 
with the chivalrick spirit of that profession to which 
his leisure hours were devoted, he wanted no odds 
against a single opponent. 

The combatants were well matched; but Ben 
had a perfect knowledge of the ground, which gave 
him the advantage: so that, after upsetting the coun- 
tryman over sundry type-boxes and paper-heaps, 
with the exact localities of which he was familiar, 
he succeeded in pushing him through the door, with 
his back against a stout wooden railing, which pro- 
tected the landing-place from those flights of stairs 
up which Jonathan had wound so recently, uncon- 
scious of the prospect before him of a much more 
rapid descent. To pitch each other over the banisters 
was now the coup-de-main to be achieved. Ben had 
got the fellow’s spine twisted, and his head and 
shoulders overhanging the staircase; but Jonathan 
had hold of his collar with both hands; and, besides, 
had his long legs twisted round the small of his back, 
They had twisted in this way for five minutes, and 
the wire-worker’s strength was beginning to fail 
from the twisting of his back-bone over the rail, 
when just as his legs began to fail, and his grasp to 
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fort, by which the victory was to be secured, a hor- 
rible horsclaugh—something between a real guffaw 
and a yell—struck upon his ear; and looking through 
the window in front of him, he saw Mungo Mackay 
at the window of the Exchange Coffee-house oppo- 
site, shaking his sides as though there were a whole 
volcano of fire under his midriff. In an instant Ben 
understood the trick. “ That infernal fellow, Mackay ? 
By heavens! I'll cowhide him within an inch of his life !” 
he exclaimed as he drew Jonathan in from the dan- 
gerous position where he hung, and stood him on his 
feet. But Russeli was too good a fellow to bear 
malice long; and moreover, he was so rejoiced that 
he had not committed homicide in addition to making 
himself ridiculous, that after a few hours his resent- 
ment passed off, and to the day of his death he was 
never tired of telling the story. 

There is no part of the world where a new 
preacher, whether new-lights or blue-lights. produces 
a greater sensation than in Boston—though after he 
is gone, the people may relapse into their quiet Uni- 
tarian paths, still they have no objection to wander 
out of them in search of any noyelty in religion ; 
and if they do not always change their belief with 
every fresh importation, they at least pay a man the 
compliment of hearing what he has got to say. There 
happened to be, during the period of which I am 
speaking, one of those wandering theological mete- 
ors blazing around Boston, and people from every 
lane and by-way flocked to see it, not with pieces of 
smoked glass in their fingers, but with ten-cent- 
pieces and York shillings, to drop into the green 
box, by way of adding fuel to the flames. So great 
was the crowd, that the ordinary rules about the 
quiet possession of pews which the owners had paid 
for were entirely broken down; everybody took that 
seat which suited him best, and those who came late 
sat down in the places left to them by those who 
had come early. One pleasant Sunday morning 
Mackay went to the church by times, took his seat 
in a central pew just under the shadow of the pulpit, 
and sat bolt upright, with his arms extended with an 
apparent degree of unnatural rigidity down by his 
sides. He was presently surrounded by half a dozen 
females, nearly all of whom were strangers to his 
person, and ina little time the whole church was 
full to overflowing. 

The psalm was sung, the prayer said, the sermon 
delivered in the preacher’s best style. He dwelt 
particularly on the requirement of the great precept 
of brotherly love—upon the beauty of universal be- 
nevolence—on the pleasure which arises, not only 
from clothing the naked and feeding the hungry, but 
from attention to the minute and graceful courtesies 
and charities of life, by which the thorny path is 
softened and adorned. In the language of the critics 
in such matters, “ there was not a dry eye in the 
place ;” the appeal had found its way to every heart. 
All Mackay’s immediate neighbours were sensibly 
affected ; he wept with them; the big tears chased 
each other down his cheeks. But while every one 
else was busy with their handkerchiefs wiping away 
the water that the orator, like a second Moses, had 
by strokes of his eloquence caused to gush from 
their flinty hearts, Mackay held his arms stiff and 
straight, while a half-glass ‘of liquid suffused his 
face. The driedeeyes of the female friends were 
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not slow to observe this; for in addition to the evi-|his fair friend, put this question in a tone the most 


dent signs of deep feeling which it exhibited, his face 
was rather a handsome face. He wriggled, fidgeted, 
looked confused and interesting, but raised no hand, 
searched for no kerchief, and seemed to be in deep 
distress. 

Atlength a young widow lady, who sat beside him, 
remarked that he was ill at ease, and, heaven bless 
the female heart! it always melts at any mysterious 
sorrow, after one or two downcast looks and flutter- 
ing pauses, she said in an under tone :— 

“ Pray, sir, is there anything the matter with you ? 
You appear to be unwell.” 

‘Ah! madam,” breathed Mackay in a whisper, 
“J am a poor paralytick, and have lost the use of 
my arms. ‘Though my tears have flowed in answer 
to the touching sentiments of the pastor, I have not 
the power to wipe them away.” 

In an instant a fair hand was thrust into a reticule, 
and a white handkerchief, scented with otto of roses, 
was applied to Mackay’s eyes; the fair Samaritan, 
seeming to rejoice in this first opportunity of prac- 
tising what had been so recently preached, appeared 
to polish them with right good will. When she had 
done, Mackay looked unutterable obligations, but 
whispered that she would increase them a thousand 
fuld if she would, as it wanted it very much, con- 
descended to wipe his nose. The novelty of the 
request was thought nothing of; the widow was 
proud of the promptitude she had displayed in suc- 
couring the distressed; and to a person who had 
done you one kind action, the second seems always 
easy. Her white hand and whiter handkerchief 
were raised to Mackay’s cutwater ; but the moment 
that it was completely enveloped in the folds of 
the cambrick, he gave such a sneeze as made the 
whole church ring, it was, in fact, more like a neigh. 
‘The minister paused in giving out the hymn; the 
deacons put on their spectacles to see what could be 
the matter; and in an instant every eye was turned 
upon Mackay and the fair Samaritan, the latter of 
whom, being so intent upon her object, or so con- 
founded by the general notoriety she had acquired, 
sull convulsively grasped the nose. 

There were hundreds of persons in that church 
who knew Mackay and his propensities well, and a 
single glance was sufficient to convince them that a 
successful hoax had been played off for their amuse- 
ment. A general titter now ran round the place, 
“nods and becks, and wreathed smiles” were the 
order of the day. Men held down their heads, and 
laughed outright; and the ladies had to stuff the 
scented cambrick into their mouths, which had been 
so recently applied to the sparkling founts above. 

At length something like order was restored, the 
hymn sung, and the blessing given, amidst stifled 
noises of various kinds, when the congregation rose 
to depart. ‘The widow, up to this point, feeling 
strong in the consciousness of having performed a 
virtuous action upon a good-looking face, heeded not 
the gaze of the curious nor the smiles of the mirth- 
ful; but what was her astonishment when Mackay 
rose from his seat, lifted up one of his paralytick 
hands, and took his hat from a peg above his head, 
and with the other began searching his coatpocket 
for his gloves!’ Though the unkindest cut of all 
was yet to come ; for Mackay having drawn them 
on, and opened the pewdoor, turned, and bowing to 


insinuating, but still loud enough for fifty people to 
hear :-— 

“ Is it not, madam, a much greater pleasure to oper- 
ate upona fine-looking Roman nose like mine, than 
upon such a queer little snub as you have ?” 

These are random illustrations of a very original 
character; and if they are relished by those for 
whose amusement they are intended, | may find a 
leisure hour to string together a few more. 

Bentley’s Miscellany. 





THE DYING BOY.—By Mrs. Larnep. 


Tue following lines were written after reading an account of 
the death of a young mother and three children, from the inhu- 
man neglect of the husband and father. The wife was taken 
suddenly ill, and left alone with her little ones, while her husband 
went to procure a physician, and other needful assistance, the 
nearest house being two miles distant ; but he furgot everything 
save his own depraved appetite; became intoxicated before ac- 
complishing his errand, remained so for a week, and on his return 
found them all dead. It is supposed that the mother died soon 
after the birth of her child--that in trying to sooth his expiring 
sister, he sank down from weakness bestle her, and could not at 
last release himself from her grasp. 


Oh! mother dear, my lips are dry 
And Bessy’s hands are cold ;— 
Mother, dear mother! help me, nigh 
Your bosom— “ey you can hold 
Your little boy. I will not ery, 
Nor ask again for drink or bread, 
If you will only let me lie 
Upon your breast, and hold my head. 


Oh mother! call your little boy 
To your bedside—he’ll try to crawl; 
You said I was your only joy, 
Your darling Henry, and your all : 
And then, you looked and screamed out so-- 
“Boy: to your cruel father go. 
Why do you weep and wail to me? 
Fly! fly! I’ve nothing here for thee !’”’ 


Don’t stare so on me, mother dear, 

I’m still——though Bessy will not still ; 
And she’s too eald ti lie so near— 

O, why don’t father come to her ? 
Poor Bessy cried herself to sleep; 

I wish Lcould—but when I try, 
My lids won’t shut, and always keep 

ide open on your staring eye! 


Mother ! how can you lie so still 
With the dead baby in your arms? 
Who did the little dear one kill ? 
You said ’twas now safe from all harms :— 
Can’t I be dead too, mother, say ? 
I’m sure ’tis very lonesome here - 
Is heaven a very great long way ? 
And is our father waiting there ? 


I’m tired now, and cannot go, 

And the bright sun does blind me so :— 
Oh, shut your eyes, dear mother, do! 

And let me love to gaze on you. 
How can you see us lying thus, 

On this iced floor—our feet so cold? 
Once you would fondly run to us, 

And round us both the blankets fold 


I’m falling, oh! the room turns round, 
I cannot see you now; but hark! 

I hear a soft and pleasant sound ; 
Perhaps it is the little lark. 

I love such sounds as these to hear, 
And it is dark nolonger now; 

Dear little girls with wings are near, 
And they are smiling on me too. 


Oh, ’tis their song so sweet and clear, 
I think I hear apn softly say, 
* Dear children stay no longer here; 
Come, come with us, we'll lead the way”— 
It must be heaven where they dwell: 
I come! I come! Mother, farewel! * 
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EXCURSION TO CAMELS RUMP. 
BY HON. WILLIAM SLADE. 


Tuts elevation is situated in the southeastern 
part of the county of Chittenden, about twenty-five 
miles northeast from Middlebury, and about the 
same distance in a westerly direction from Mont- 
pelier. It derives its name from its resemblance to 
the back of the camel, and has long been the object 
of attraction, and is yearly becoming one of increas- 
ing interest to the lovers of the sublime. 

A previous appointment brought together at the 
house of Mr. Snyder, near the village of Hunting- 
don, about six miles west of the mountain, on the 
2lst. inst., nine individuals destined to the summit 
of the “ Rump.” Four of them were Methodist 
clergymen, viz: Rev. Messrs. Bates and Prindle of 
Shelburne, Frazer of Middlebury, and Brown of 
Bristol. Proceeding two miles from Mr. Snyder’s 
to the end of the road, we left our horses, swung our 
packs, and took to the woods. ‘The four miles from 
this point to the top of the mountain were passed in 
a little short of four hours. Something more than 
half the way is a winding passage, gently ascend- 
ing round the base of a high mountain west of the 
«“ Rump,” which we passed without much fatigue. 
Within less than two miles from the top, the eleva- 
tion of the ascent begins rapidly to increase, and 
continues to increase until it rises to an angle of 
probably sixty degrees, which it retains, with little 
variation to the summit. We passed, in the way, 
several small brooks winding down the side of the 
mountain, and furnishing water of surprising trans- 
parency and purity, whose excellence we were well 
prepared to appreciate. At the sight of these pure 
streams we could not but feel the force of the beau- 
tiful and expressive language of the Psalmist, “ As 
the heart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee,O God.” It was refreshing to 
drink at these streams, but more so to think of the 
pure and exhaustless fountains of spiritual life which 
they faintly shadowed forth, and after which the 
Christian pants as he labours up the steep declivi- 
ties, in his way toward heaven. 

We reached the summit about four o’clock, P. M. 
It consists of a bare rock of several acres, on the 
east and west skirted with a thick growth of low 
balsam. Its extreme top presents a nearly level sur- 
face, of a few rods in width, running from north to 
south, and terminated on the south by a perpendicular 
precipice of several hundred feet, from which the 
foot of the mountain slopes off to the bottom of the 
valley at an immense distance below. ‘The descent 
on the north is more gradual, to the valley of the 
Onion river. 

The weather, at the time of our arrival at the sum- 
mit, was not the most favourable for the full view of 
it which we desired. ‘There had been a rain on the 
preceding night and morning, and the day had been 
sultry and the sky overcast with clouds. A light 
breeze sprung up from the north soon after noon, 
which had much increased on our arrival at the top 
of the mountain, driving away the clouds, and grad- 
ually disclosing the magnificent and enchanting 
scenery that surrounded us. We were four thou- 
sand feet above the level of Lake Champlain, about 
twenty miles distant, and in a situation not only to 
look down upon that, and the broad expanse which 


intervened, but even upon the lofty mountains which 
were scattered in wild confusion, and rose in majes- 
tick grandeur on every side of us. On the south 
there came up from the deep broad chasm that forms 
the southern extremity of the “ Rump,” a continua- 
tion of the main range of the Green Mountains, 
rising within eight or ten miles, to the lofty summit 
of ** Potato Hill,” in Lincoln, but little less elevated 
than the “ Rump” itself. On the north, beyond the 
deep chasm formed by the passage of Onion river, 
rose, as with a proud consciousness of superiority, 
the Mansfield mountain, about four thousand four 
hundred feet above the level of the lake; while, in 
the distance, on the west, was spread out the long 
range of mountains in New York, and on the east, the 
“ White Hills,” with their whole connecting range 
of mountains in the Granite state. 

The grandeur of this scene was heightened by the 
clouds which were sweeping across the summit of 
some of the surrounding mountains, and half con- 
cealing the beautiful landscape which extends to the 
eastern, western, and northern limits of the state. 

But we had little time to dwell upon this scene. 
The sun was rapidly descending, and we were ad- 
monished, by the approach of night, to prepare for 
its repose. We selected a place on the top of the 
mountain, in the depression which appears in the 
distant view, between the northern and southern ele- 
vations, and where we found the shelter of a large 
rock, which protected us from the northern blasts. 
All hands fell to work, and a cabin was soon erected, 
covered and floored with the boughs of the balsam ; 
where we enjoyed, after commending ourselves to 
the Divine protection, a night of sweet and refresh- 
ing rest. 

The hope of witnessing a beautiful sunrise and a 
clear sky, gave to the dawn of day a peculiarly 
awakening power, and brought us to our feet, to wit- 
ness a scene which was as unexpected as it was 
grand and imposing. We had climbed the mountain 
to view a landscape ; but what was our surprise, 
when the twilight first disclosed the expanse around 
us, to witness a vast ocean, extending from the main 
range of the mountains, north and south as far as 
the eye could reach, and east to the White Hills of 
New Hampshire. ‘Though it was, in reality, but a 
dense mass of fog, it seemed impossible at the early 
dawn to dispel the illusion, and realize that it was 
anything else than a vast body of water, burying in 
its deep and capacious bosom the thousands of hu- 
man beings who we knew were slumbering beneath 
its surface. ‘That surface was probably two thousand 
feet below us, and perfectly level. ‘The tops of the 
mountains projected above it, and presented the ap- 
pearance of islands, capes and promontories in every 
direction around the eastern horizon. ‘The illusion 
was perfect, and for more than an hour we feasted on 
the magnificent scene which it presented. As the 
sun approached the horizon, the vast range of the 
White mountains. of New Hampshire became dis- 
tinctly visible, and formed a definite boundary to the 
ocean which lay spread out, with its thousand 
islands, before us. ‘he mass of fog extended over 
the bed of Onion river, through the whole of its 
winding way to the lake; and to add to the illusion 
of the scene, there was a slight motion of the sur- 
face of the fog, through the narrow pass of Bolton, 
produced by a gentle northeasterly breeze, which 



























































seemed like the passing of the mighty waters 
through their natural outlet, to the plain below. 

While we were feasting on this illusion, the sun 
arose, and threw his bright beams across the ocean 
which lay before us. Instantly the surface of the 
mighty mass was changed from a dark gray to an 
almost snowy whiteness, and as the sun rose still 
higher, presented the appearance of a vast expanse 
of snow with a drifted surface. ‘The scene was 
gorgeous and splendid beyond the power of descrip- 
tion, and continued for a long time to withdraw our 
attention almost exclusively from the enchanting 
landscape spread out on the western side of the state, 
and upon which, save the winding valley of Onion 
river, the mists had spread no morning darkness. 
‘The contrast was striking. Facing the north we 
beheld the deep gulf through which flowed the river, 
far below us, and the huge and lofty mountain of 
Mansfield lifting its venerable form beyond, while 
the vast ocean on the right, burying every village 
and hamlet in the eastern part of the state, display- 
ed a strong contrast to the clear and distinct map‘of 
nearly one half of the western part, with Lake 
Champlain and its islands lying almost beneath our 
feet. It was worth a voyage across earth’s widest 
sea, to witness this combination of ocean, islands, 
mountains, and landscape rich and lovely, with a 
cloudless sky, the sun shining in his strength, and 
pouring his golden rays upon the world of wonders 
spread out in wild and gorgeous magnificence around 
us. As the sun came to shine more directly on the 
mass of vapour which covered the eastern part of 
the state, it gradually disappeared, until, about ten 
o'clock, the ocean had vanished, and in its place a 
rich and enchanting landscape, with its villages ard 
hamlets and cultivated fields was spread on in vast 
and beautiful variety before us. 

And now came another wonder. It was the for- 
mation of clouds from the vapours which had rested 
on the earth during the night. What was in the 
lower atmosphere at the dawn of day became rari- 
fied by the action of the sun, and, ascending, formed 
in detached clouds. ‘The formation of these clouds 
from beginnings “ as big as a man’s hand,” was an 
object of great interest to us. We saw in the pro- 
cess of some of these formations an illustration of 
the theory of Professor Espy of Philadelphia, in re- 
gard to the formation of clouds and the operations 
of storms. ]t was a small upward current of rarified 
vapour rushing to a common centre, and rising until 
it reached a cooler atmosphere, where it became 
condensed and spread itself out in the form of a 
cloud. One operation of this kind was peculiarly 
observable in the northeastern part of Washington 
county. ‘These clouds were, before ten o'clock, 
formed in every direction, and floated below, around 
and above us, giving a rew and deepened interest to 
the scene. 

We gazed, and gazed, upon this world of sublimity 
and beauty, with a gratification which the magnifi- 
cent and the lovely in nature are so peculiarly fitted 
to produce. But there was another object more vast 
and glorious and lovely than this combined scene of 
beauty and grandeur. It was the Great Author of 
it all. We looked beneath us, and there was the 
mighty mass on which we stood, borne up by an 
Almighty Hand, to a towering height, amid the sur- 
rounding mountains, and exciting inusa strange and 
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thrilling sense of the Creator’s power. We looked 
around, and there lay spread out, in vast and mag- 
nificent variety, huge mountains, deep valleys, wind- 
ing rivers, cultivated towns, and thriving villages 
and hamlets, combining the sublime and vast in na- 
ture, and the productions of skill and art and human 
industry. Surely, God was there, in the signal mani- 
festations of his power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
above, beneath, around and within us. It was the 
crowning glory of the scene. ‘T'o stand amid these 
glories of heaven and earth, and lift up the heart and 
say with joyous and exulting wonder and gratitude, 
“ My Father made them all.” It was enough—enough 
for earth! and seemed the fitting transition to a nearer 
and sweeter and holier communion with heaven than 
earth can give. : os ™ 

The whole has left on my mind an impression 
which will never be effaced. It was good to be there. 
The love of the sublime and beautiful was richly 
gratified, and the occasion improved, as all such oc- 
casions should be, to expand the heart, to deepen its 
humility, to give it a more profound sense of the 
divine wisdom and power, to enlarge its benevolence, 
and to lead it to a nearer communion with the God 


and Father of all. 


People’s Press. 
THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN IN TEXAS. 

Tus singular mountain or hill is situated on the 
head waters of the Sandy—a small tributary of the 
Colorado, about eighty miles from Bastrop, in a 
northwesterly direction. Itis about three hundred 
feet high, and appears to be an enormous oval rock 
partly imbedded in the earth. When the sun shines, 
the light is reflected from its polished surface as 
from an immense mirror, and the whole mountain 
glows with such a dazzling radiance, that the be- 
holder who views it even from the distance of four or 
five miles, is unable to gaze upon it without experi- 
encing a painful sensation, similar to that which is 
felt when looking upon the rising sun. ‘The ascent 
of this hill is so very gradual, that persons can easily 
walk up to the top ; but the rock is so smooth and slip- 
pery, that those who make the attempt are compelled 
to wear moccasins or stockings instead of shoes. 
This fact, together with the name of the place, Holy 
Mountain, remind the visitant very. forcibly of the 
command made to Moses at Mount Horeb, “ Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet,” &c. ‘The Commanches 
regard this hill with religious veneration, and Indian 
pilgrims frequently assemble from the remotest bor- 
ders of this tribe, to perform their Paynim rites upon 
its summit. : 





° VALUABLE CEMENT FOR GLASS. 


Lime, pulverized and sifted through coarse mus- 
lin, and stirred up tolerably thick in the white of eggs, 
is said to make a strong cement for glass and China. 
Plaster of Paris is said to be preferable for mending 
articles of the same material, or Wedgwood’s compo- 
sition mortars. ‘The whites of the eggs should be 
beat to a watery state, that is, untill the tenacity is 
somewhat broken down, and the lime or plaster re- 
cently burnt, made fine, as above, being mixed, 
should be applied without delay. The true art ot 
managing the concern, will be best ascertained by a 
few experiments ; though the direction here given is 
abundantly sufficient to put the experiment on the 
right course to ensure success. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


_—— 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 

STEEL is a compound of iron and carbon. Its 
discovery was antecedent to the origin of authentick 
history. Pliny says that in his time the best steel 
came from China, and the next best from Parthia. 
A manufacture of it existed in Sweden as early as 
1340 ; but it isthe general opinion that the general 
process for converting iron into steel, called cement- 
ation, originated in England. ‘The furnace in which 
iron is converted into steel has the form of a large 
oven or arch, terminating in a vent at the top. ‘The 
floor of this oven is flat and level. Immediately under 
it there is a large arched fireplace with grates which 
run quite across from one side to the other, so as to 
have two doors for putting in the fuel from the out- 
side of the building. A number of vents or flues pass 
from the fireplace to different parts of the floor of 
the oven and throw up their flame into it, so as to 
heat all parts of it equally. In the oven itself there 
are two large and long cases or boxes, built of good 
firestone, and in these boxes the bars of iron are 
regularly stratified with charcoal powder, ten or 
twelve tuns of iron being put in at once, and the box 
is covered on the top with a bed of sand. ‘The heat 
is kept up so that the boxes and all their contents 
are redhot for nine or ten days. A bar is then 
drawn out and examined, and, if it be found then 
sufficiently converted into steel, the fire is with- 
drawn and the oven allowed to cool ; this process is 
called cementation. ‘The bars of steel formed in this 
way are raised in many parts into small blisters, by 
a gas evolved during the process, which had pushed 
up, by its elasticity, a filmof the metal. On this ac- 
count, the steel made by this process is usually 
called blistered steel. 'The bars of blistered steel are 
heated to redness, and drawn out into smaller bars 
by means of a hammer, driven by water or steam, 
and striking with great rapidity ; this hammer is called 
a tilting hammer, on which account the small bars 
formed by it are called tilted steel. When the bars 
the broken in pieces and welded repeatedly, and 
then drawn out into bars, they acquire the name of 

German or shear-steel. Steel of cementation, how 
ever carefully made, is never quite equable in its 
texture ; but it is rendered so by fusing it in a cruci- 
ble, and then casting it into bars. ‘Thus treated it 
is called cast-steel and sells ata much higher price 
than common steel. The process was contrived at 
Sheffield in 1750, and for a long time kept secret. 
When steel is to be cast it is made by cementation 
in the usual way, only the process is carried some- 
what further, so as to give the steel a whiter coloyr. 
It is then broken into small pieces and put into a 
crucible of excellent fireclay, after which the mouth 
of the crucible is filled up with vitrifiable sand, to 
prevent the steel from being oxidized by the action 
of the air. ‘The crucible is exposed for five or six 
hours to the most intense heat that can be raised, by 
which the steel is brought into a state of perfect 
fusion. It is then cast into parallelopipeds about a 
foot and a half in length. ‘To fuse one tun of steel, 
about twenty tuns of coals are expended, which 
accounts for the high price of cast-steel when com- 
pared with that of jron, or even of common steel. 
Every time that cast-steel is melted it loses some of 
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its characteristick properties, and two or three fu- 


sions render it quite useless for the purposes for 
which it js intended. 

lt is now known that the steel of which the Da- 
mascus blades were made, and which was originally 
from Golconda, owed the peculiarity which these 
blades have of showing a curious waving texture on 
the surface (when treated with a dilute acid) to their 
consisting of two different compounds of iron and 
carbon, which have separated during the cooling. It 
is cast-steel in which the process is carried further 
than usual, and whichis cooled slowly ; both com- 
mon steel and cast-steel are formed, which separate 
during the slow cooling. The steel is rendered black 
by the acid, while the cast-iron remains white. This 
kind of steel can only be hammered at a heat above 
that of cherry-red. 

The specifick gravity of good blistered steel is 
7.823. When this steel is heated to redness, and 
suddenly plunged into cold water, its specifick gravity 
is reduced to 7.747. ‘The specifick gravity of a piece 
of cast-steel, while soft, is 7.82 ; but when hardened 
by heating it redhot, and plunging it into cold water, 
it is reduced to 7.753. Hence it appears that when 
steel is hardened its bulk increases. 

‘The colour of steel is whiter than that of iron; its 
texture is granular, and not hackly, like that of iron. 
The fracture is whitish-gray, and much smoother 
than the fracture of iron. It is much harder and 
more rigid than iron, nor can it be so much soften- 
ed by heat without losing its tenacity and flying in 
pieces under the hammer. It requires more atten- 
lion to forge it well than to forge iron, yet it is by its 
toughness and capability of being drawn out into 
bars that good steel is distinguished from bad. Steel 
is more readily broken by bending itthan iron. Ifit 
be heated to redness, and then plunged into cold 
water, it becomes exceedingly hard, so as to be able 
to cut or make an impression upon most other bodies ; 
but when iron is treated in the same way its hard- 
ness is not in the least increased. When a drop of 
nitrick acid is let fall upon a smooth surface of steel, 
and allowed to remain on it for a few minutes, and 
then washed off with water, it leaves a black spot ; 
whereas the spot left by nitrick acid on ironis whitish- 
gray. Steel is not so easily converted into a magnet 
as iron ; but, when once converted, it retains its mag- 
netick properties much longer. 

Numerous investigations have, at different periods, 
been made concerning the composition of steel. In 
an elaborate dissertation by Monge, Berthollet, and 
Vandermonde, it is asserted that good hammered iron 
consists of iron free from all heterogeneous matter ; 
that steel is a combination of iron and carbon; and 
that cast-iron is a combination of iron with carbon, 
in which the proportion of carbon is greater, and the 
iron not wholly free from oxygen. Doctor ‘Thomson 
gives the following as the composition of cast- 
steel :— : 


Iron, - : - - - 99 
Carbon, with some silicon, - - o% 
100 


It is avery desirable thing to combine the extreme 
hardness of steel with the toughness and tenacity of 
iron. ‘This is done by welding them together ; it is 
in this way that edge-tools are made. A bit of steel 
|is welded to the iron on that side of the plate or bar 
‘which is to be worked into an edge, or the surface of 
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a piece of iron is converted into steel by cementa- | 


tion, and the process is stopped before the carbon | 
penetrates so far as to convert the whole piece into | 
steel: this is called case-hardening. ‘The piece of 
work, when nearly finished, is covered with a paste 
made of combustible matter. Certain animal sub- 
stances, as horns and hoofs, chopped hair, bone, 
shavings, &c., are made up into a paste. ‘The iron 
is covered with it, aud the whole wrapped up in clay. 
This is first dried and hardened before the fire, and 
then put into a forge, and kept in a low red heat for 
an hour or two; when taken out, the surface is con- 
verted into steel. In this way almost all the parts 
of gun-locks are treated. Besides the superficial 
hardness that they thus acquire, it is well known 
that they have much less friction than while in the 
state of iron, and they are much less liable to rust. 
Every kind of iron is not suited to the manufacture 
of steel. The iron which answers best is made at 
Danemora, in Sweden, from the magnetick iron ore. 
The whole of the yearly produce of the Danemora 
mines, amounting to Many thousand tuns, is imported 
into Britain, and converted into steel. Itis stated 
that a single house in Hull monopolizes this iron, 
under a contract by which the parties in Sweden 
are to forfeit ten thousand pounds sterling if they 
sell to anybody else. 

The natural steel, or German steel, is an impure 
and variable kind of steel procured from cast-iron, or 
obtained at once from the ore. It is much cheaper 
than the cementation-steel ; it has also the property 
of being easily welded, either to iron or to itself. Its 
grain is unequally granular, sometimes even fibrous ; 
its colour is usually blue; it is easily forged; it re- 
quires a strong heat to temper it, and it then acquires 
only a middling hardness. When forged repeatedly, 
it does not pass into iron so easily as the other kinds. 
The natural steel yielded by cast-iron, manufactured 
in the refining houses, is known by the general name 
of furnace steel ; and that which has only been once 
treated with a refining furnace is particularly called 
rough steel, and is frequently very unequally convert- 
ed into steel. The best cast-iron for the purpose of 
making natural steel is that obtained from the brown 
hematite, or from the sparry iron ore. If it contains 
manganese this is thought to be an advantage ; it 
should be of a gray colour. White cast-iron does not 
yield steel, unless its charge of carbon is increased 
either by stirring the melted metal with a long pole, 
and keeping it melted a long time, that it may absorb 
charcoal from the lining of the furnace, or by melt- 
ing it with dark-coloured iron. Black cast-iron yields 
a bad brittle steel, unless the excess of carbon that it 
contains is either burnt away or it is mixed with 
finery cinder. ‘The cast-iron to be converted into 
steel is then melted in blast-furnaces, and treated 
nearly the same as if it were to be refined into bar- 
iron, only the blast is weaker. ‘The tewyre, instead 
of being directed so as to throw the wind upon the 
surface of the melted metal, is placed nearly horizon- 
tally. ‘The melted metal is kept covered with slag, 
and is not disturbed by stirring. When the iron is 
judged to be sufficiently refined, and is grown solid, 
it is withdrawn from the furnace and forged. The 
natural steel made directly from the above-mentioned 
ores, in small blast-furnaces, is a good steel for 
ploughs and similar machines: the best of it is ex- 
cellent for saws and cutlery. ‘The most esteemed 
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stec! of this kind comes from Germany, and is made 
in Stiria ; it is usually sold in chests or barrels, two 
and a half or three feet long. 

It is only within a few years that the manufacture 
of steel has commenced in the "Jnited States of 
America. ‘There are fourteen steel furnaces in the 
following places : viz., Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, York county, Troy, New Jersey, 
Boston, Springfield, &c., &c. The American steel 
is employed for common agricultural purposes, and 
it has excluded the common British blister-steel al- 
together. Its principal use is in the fabrication of 
plough-shares, shovels, scythes, cross-cut and mill 
saws. One factory devoted to this kind of manufac- 
ture in Philadelphia requires a tun and a half of this 
steel per week. 

Some important data were collected by Mr. Tred- 
gold illustrative of the strength of steel. The first 
trials were made with a bar of blistered steel of a 
very good quality; it was drawn out by the hammer 
to the width and thickness fixed upon, and then filed 
true and regular; it was then hardened and tempered 
to the same degree of hardness as common files. 

The total length of the bar was fourteen inches, 
the distance between the supports thirteen inches, 
the breadth of the bar 0.95 inches, and the depth 
0.375 inches. The thermometer varied from fifty- 
five to fifty-seven degrees at the times of trial. 


Ibs. inches. 

With a load of 54 depression in middle was 0.02 
82 - - . 0.03 

110 - - > 0.04 


The last load remained on the bar some hours, but 
produced no permanent alteration of form. 

The force which produces permanent alteration 
is to that which-causes fracture in hard steel as 
350: 580; or as 1: 1.66; in the same steel of a 
straw-yellow temper, as 150: 385, or as 1: 2.56. 
But in a very hard bar the strain which produced 
permanent alteration was 51,000 lbs. for a square 
inch, and the absolute cohesion ouly 85,000 Ibs. 

From these comparisons it will appear that in the 
hardening of steel the particles are put in a state of 
teusion among themselves, which lessens their power 
to resist extraneous force. ‘The amount of this ten- 
sion should be equal to the difference between the 
absolute cohesion in different states. Taking Mr. 
Rennie’s experiment as the measure of cohesion in 
the soft state, it will be 133,000—115,000=18,000 
lbs. for the tension with a straw-yellow temper ; and 
133,000—85,000=48,000 Ibs. for the tension in hard 
steel ; and, if this view of the subject be correct, the 
phenomena of hardening may be explained in this 
manner :—After a piece of steel has been raised to a 
proper temperature, a cooling fluid is applied capable 
of abstracting heat more rapidly from the surface 
than it can be supplied from the internal parts of the 
steel. Hence the contraction of the superficial parts 
round the central ones which are expanded by heat, 
and the contraction of the central parts in cooling, 
while they are extended into a larger space than 
they require at a lower temperature, produce that 
uniform state of tension which diminishes so much 
the cohesive force in hard steel. The increase of 
bulk by hardening agrees with this explanation, and 
it leads one to expect that any other metal might be 
hardened if we could find a means of abstracting heat 
| with greater velocity than its condycting power. 
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ILLINOIS, 


As she is—as she must be—the Geology and the 
Geoponicks of the State.—* A full-grown man” is, | 
believe, the interpretation of the word Jilin, from 
whence sprung the name Illinois, or Ollinois, as the 
name of this state was once written by the French 
explorers. Figuratively, this state is ‘‘a full-grown 
man,” stretching over a length of three hundred and 
eighty miles, and over a circumference of body of 
two hundred and twenty miles, with about thirty-sev- 
en millions of acres of land, and about fifty-seven 
thousand square miles, with age enough upon its 
head to make it an old man since its cession to Great 
Britain by the French, seventy-five years since, 
although it has been but twenty years one of the 
states of the Union. Illinois has the years and the 
full stature of a full-grown man; with long legs, 
huge arms, a bulky body, and muscle and nerve 
enough to make the state even a mammoth among 
giants. 

I have travelled about five hundred miles in the 
state, over its extreme length, and by a circuitous 
route from Lake Michigan to its extreme southern 
border. I have seen, I believe, most of all that is 
worth seeing, both of the towns upon the lake and 
the rivers, and musing awhile I have come to the 
conviction that Illinois is already, not only a full- 
grown man, but that the state has the power, the 
means and the full capacities of a little army of full- 
grown men. A little reading has told me, that the 
waters that wash the state cover an extent of terri- 
tory of not less than four thousand miles, and that 
the arable lands in the state will yield support to 
more than six millions of people. ‘Think of such a 


gift of nature as this, of its advantages to any state, 
and especially to a people as eriterprising as our 


countrymen are. ‘There is Lake Michigan upon the 
the northeastern border, uniting itself with Lake 
Huron, Lake Erie, Upper Canada, New York, and 
the whole of our eastern country. There is the Wa- 
bash rising in the northeastern part of Indiana, and 
creeping its way along the eastern part of Illinois, 
and finding an outlet in the Ohio. Upon the other 
side of the state, is the magnificent Mississippi, 
stretching in a circuitous route, about seven hundred 
miles, carrying you on to New Orleans, or uniting 
itself with the Ohio, and carrying you over a thou- 
sand miles to the east. The Rock river runs along 
the northwestern part of the state, and empties into 
the Mississippi, thus, with the exception of a little 
strip of land upon the northern and eastern parts of 
the state, surrounding Illinois with water, and pla- 
cing a fleet of steambvats upon all quarters of the 
state, as SO many signs of present convenience and 
future wealth. In the interiour there is the Illinois, 
passing diagonally through the state and navigable 
for more than two hundred miles above the mouth of 
the Missouri. Nine years since, but three steam- 
boats moved upon this river during an entire year. 
Now the arrival and’ departures from. and to the 
different ports number at least three hundred, or 
would number three hundred, were the business of 
the country in a state of prosperity. ‘The Kaskaskia 
and other navigable rivers also run through the state, 
in a southwestern direction, giving a free passage 
to an immense body of timber. ‘Thus much for the 
internal and external water advantages, the hydrog- 
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raphy of Illinois, which I have but glanced at as the 
best means of showing you what nature has done for 
this state. It is these streams that have done won: 
ders toward making Illinois what she is, ‘a full- 
grown man.” 

The soil of Illinois forms one of the most remark- 
able features of the state. Of the Prairie here and 
in other parts of this western world I shall-say nothing 
now, intending,by-and-by, to weary your patience with 
a sketch of the singularly beautiful part of one of the 
wonders of nature. After the first welcome of the 
stranger is passed in Illinois, he is called upon to 
admire a kind of land known here as the “ Bottom” 
lands of the state, the Alluvial and American Bot- 
toms, forming a kind of inundated land very similar 
to the intervals of the eastern states. ‘hese bottom 
lands take care of themselves, and yield with an 
astonishing fertility. Seedtime almost immediately 
is succeeded by an abundant harvest, and such a 
harvest too, as would almost bring the eyes of one 
of our hard-working eastern farmers from their sock- 
ets in admiration of the abundance. But abundant 
crops, as | mean to show you, by-and-by. are not al- 
ways sufficient inducement, to call a man from one 
of the old to one of the new states, even though sev- 
enty-five bushels of corn to the acre is considered 
here but an ordinary crop, and though such land is 
considered the best in the world for the raising of 
stock. 

The American bottom lands, so called from the 
fact that the land where they lay once formed the 
Western boundary of the state and country, extend 
from the mouth of the Kaskaskia to the Bluffs near 
Alton, a distance of about ninety miles. ‘These lands 
are inexhaustibly rich, and for more than one hundred 
years in succession have been cultivated by Indians, 
French, English and Americans, always yielding 
their abundant crops, without the least apparent dimi- 
nution of a power to yield for centuries to come, as 
they have during the century that has passed. There 
is however, a serious drawback to all this rich pro- 
duction, and that is the pestilential atmosphere which 
hangs round such a soil as this, often either wearing 
out gradually the constitution of the emigrant, or 
otherwise hurrying him to an early grave. Every- 
where in the vicinity of the rivers and lakes, a re- 
markable feature of geology is seen. I mean the 
Bluffs, standing alone, and stretching upward in a 
conical form often from one hundred and jess to more 
than four hundred feet, and appearing as so many 
pyramids erected by human labour. Another singu- 
lar freak of nature here, and in other parts of the 
western world, are what are called Sink Holes, and 
apparently it would seem that the Bluffs had been 
made and elevated from the land taken from the 
Sink Holes. Some severe concussion of nature must 
have been at work here thus to have drawn in one 
place the earth from its burial place, and in another 
to have erected a monument of the sane earthly 
material as that drawn from the earth itself. ‘These 
subterranean caves and bluffs are among the natural 
curiosities of the state. Barren lands, a mixture of 
forest and prairick land, is the only unnoticed land 
in the state, and this barren or poor land as it is call- 
ed, would be considered excellent land in the east. 
These have two advantages over the prairies, and 
two which the prairie settlers most want, and which 
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are absolutely necessary for his comfort and susten- ; and their social habits, their diligence, their ingenuity 
ance, namely wood and water. The springs are | and their courtesy to each other are quite exemplary. 
good, the soil productive, and the wood abundant. | The eggs of most insects are left to nature ; they b 

A word or two of the productions of the state. | are deposited in or upon substances which shall af- . 
Almost everything grows here and grows luxuriantly. | ford nourishment to the young as soon as they are 
‘The very throne of the vegetable kingdom of the | hatched, and thus they are left to find their way to 
United States seems to be here. All that is neces- | the last or perfect stage of their existence as they 
sary to feed the hungry comes into existence and | best can; their parents being in general previously 
maturity, as it were, without design and labour. The | dead, the father before the eggs are deposited, and 
timber, like the soil, is inexhaustible and grows in|the mother very soon after. All those insects, 
twofold ratio to the consumption. There is wine | which are thus reared without attention, grow up to 
made here from the native grape, and here, too, the| be perfect males and females when in their last 
silkworm weaves its webb with success. It is the | stage, though they have no sexual distinction or pro- 
land where hemp and flax and cotton are brought} persity in the previous ones ; and the grand work, 
forth as well as Indian corn and wheat and sweet | in the case of many at least, in this last stage, is to 
potatoes. Hundred of millions of pounds of lead lie | secure a generation of successors and then to die ; 
buried here in the bowels of the earth. ‘Tobacco! and the life which is devoted to this single purpose 
grows and yields a rich profit to the producer. All| is often only a few hours; and sometimes only a few ‘ 
the fruits of the eastern and the middle states grow | minutes in duration. . 
luxuriously, and there is no land like this in [llinois} Of these insects, many are often exceedingly la- 
for the successful rearing of every kind of stock | borious, and curious in their labours, when in the 
useful for the field or for consumption. grub or lava state ; but among the ants and the other 
species which, like them, have the greater number 
consisting of undeveloped females, no labour, ex- 
cepting perhaps that of spinning a cocoon in which 
to pass the chrysoloid state, is performed till they 
arrive at the last and perfect stage. But it is curicus 
to notice that the anology of insect life is so far kept 
up as that the ones which have a perfect sexual de- 
velopment are exempted from almost all labour in 
these, excepting such labour as is connected with the 
perfecting and depositing the eggs, the subsequent “4 
rearing of which devolves chiefly upon the undevel- { 
oped females. 

There are some intermediate points in the natural 
history of ants, which throw doubt and perplexity 
upon the whole of it; and though there is certainly 
no inconsiderable degree of analogy between ants 
and bees, of which the history is more complete, yet 
the analogy is of that loose and imperfect character 
which is very apt to mislead. In the more social é 
bees it is doubtful whether there is even, for any ; 
length of time at least, more than one perfect female, 
except young ones, which are rearing a succession. ' 
In large communities of ants there are many such 
females, and it does not appear that they evince 
toward each other the same deadly hostility which is 
shown by the female bees. In both races, the pair- 
ing appears to take place external of the nest or hab- , 
itation, and probably only in the atmosphere on the vi 
wing. When the eggs of both are deposited, they 
are to appearance all exactly alike, whatever is to be 
the character of the beings produced from them ; t 
and it is here that the analogy becomes imperfect, 
and the natural history of the ants obscure. It is 
tolerably well ascertained that in bees, at least in the 
common hive bees, the undeveloped females, or the 
neuters, or workers, or nurses as they are sometimes 
called, have the means of determining what sort of 
progeny shall issue from the eggs ; and that, by 
placing an egg of the very same description in three 
different magnitudes of cells, and feeling and attend- 
ing it in different ways, they can make it a common 
worker, a male, or a female, (or queen, as the perfect : 
females are styled,) just as they see occasion. We c 
know nothing of the principle which leads them to 
do the one or the other; and therefore we say that ; 
multiply at a rate much greater than that of most in-| it is the result of instinct, a name which comes in 
sects. ‘Their young are also reared with more care,| very conveniently to conceal our ignorance in all a 
Vou. VI.—33 " 
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THE ANT. 


THE ant is a very common, very numerous, and 
highly interesting genus of insects, with the appear- 
ance of which every one is so well acquainted, that 
a minute description of it is not necessary. They 
belong to the order Hymenoptera, or that of insects 
with four membranous wings, in which the nervures 
or shafts are comparatively few and inconspicuous. 
They belong to that section of the order which have 
no auger, an instrument for boring holes in the bodies 
of animals or the substance of vegetables, in order 
to place their eggs there for the purpose of being 
hatched ; but the females of many of the order have 
stings with which they inflict poisoned wounds. The 
ants, however, have no stings, but, at the place where 
the sting is usually situated in others of the section, 
they have glands which secrete a very pungent liquid ; 
and this liquid they are sometimes supposed to insinu- 
ate into the wounds which they make by biting with 
the jaws, thereby causing a great increase of pain 
to the creatures bitten. 

Cuvier forms the ants and some closely allied spe- 
cies into a distinct family, under the very appropriate 
name of Heterogynia, from the very peculiar distinc- 
tion of the sexes. Of these there may popularly be 
said to be three: males, females, and undeveloped 
females ; that is, individuals which have, the wings 
excepted, the external form of the perfect females, 
but the sexual parts are merely rudimental, and they 
have no sexual propensities. ‘These last greatly ex- 
ceed the others in numbers and in activity ; and, except 
in the analogous cases of the bees, and some other 
insects which inhabit warm countries, they form 
quite an anomaly in the history of nature. 

It should seem that the lives of all those insects, 
which have this threefold distribution of sexes, are 
exceedingly laborious, more so perhaps than those 

P of any other living creatures ; and, as they are ex- 
ceedingly numerous and “have many enemies, they 
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cases where, in truth, we know nothing about the 
matter. By means of this instinct, however, it is evi- 
dent that a community of bees, whether great or 
smail, can so regulate the numbers of its three classes 
of members, as that they shall always be in that pro- 
portion to each other, which is most conducive to 
the present welfare and the succession and continu- 
ation of the race. 

It is here that our knowledge of the ants is defi- 
cient, and hence the whole of the natural history is 
broken and imperfect ; for the natural history of any 
animal resembles a machine in this, that the whole 
of its parts, taken together, are no better than the 
most imperfect of them taken singly. ‘The neuter, 
or nursing ants, certainly do pay a great deal of at- 
tention to the young, up to the period of their escape 
from their cocoons or pupa cases, after which they 
are able to shift for themselves as independent mem- 
bers of the community. ‘They expose them to cer- 
tain genial degrees of temperature, generally in the 
mornings ; they remove them from the strong action 
both of heat and of light; they remove them from 
the influence of damp and rain; and they feed them 
when in the larva state. But it has not been ascer- 
tained that the difference of sex, or of development 
of sex, depends upon any specifick treatment which 
the young receive in any one of these stages; and 
this is the grand blank, the filling up of which is ne- 
cessary, not only to complete the natural history of 
ants, but to make it rational and philosophick so far 
as it goes. Analogy would lead us to suppose that 
the neuter or working ants, on which the burden of 
the community, in a great measure, devolves, should 
have such a controlling power as well as the work- 
ing bees ; but this is a case in which we can trust 
but little to analogy. 

There is another point upon which information is 
also much wanted, and that is the time and man- 
ner of development of the wings both of the males 
and females. ‘Those organs are not required for the 
ordinary purposes of life as they are in the bees, and 
therefore the undeveloped females, that is by far the 
great majority of ants, never acquire them. In the 
males and females they are apparently absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of pairing, and the con- 
tinuation of the race; and for that purpose both 
sexes appear in great numbers furnished with them 
in the warmer months. But when we endeavour to 
ascertain when they come, how they come, whether 
they accompany the sexual development, o: come 
after it, whether the perfect sexed animals are fur- 
nished with them when they escape from their pupa 
cases, or whether they are developed by some future 
process in the individuals themselves, or some dif- 
ference of treatment from the rest of the community, 
we are left entirely in the dark, and here again, of 
course, the history of those very singular creatures 
is quite vague and uncertain. 

In the ants, as in all insects which contain a num- 
ber of individuals with the sexual powers undevel- 
oped, all the males that appear are perfect animals ; 
but to all useful and efficient purposes, they are 
mostly inferiour even to the undeveloped females. 
They seem formed for the single operation of pair- 
ing only, and that once performed they die. They 
have no weapons of self-defence ; they have scarcely 
the means of finding their own food; and they take 
no share whatever in the labours of the community. 





_ tion here is, whence come those winged ants ? 
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Among bees, as soon as their seasonal services are 
over, they are tumbled headlong from the hive or 
slaughtered on the threshold; and among the ants, 
after they have once left the hill for their seasonal 
purpose, it does not appear that one of them returns, 
or is indeed suffered to return. 

The probability is that, in our climate at least, 
neither the males nor the perfect females of the ants 
survive the winter ; and that only the labourers, or 
undeveloped females, pass the inclement season ina 
dormant or hybernating state, until the weather be- 
comes so genial as to call them forth anew to energy 
and labour. ‘This point, however, depends upon the 
indeterminate one already mentioned, and till that is 
determined, it must remain indeterminate also. 

It is true that no winged ants appear in the earlier 
months of the season, although then the wingless 
ones are equally numerous and industrious. But no 
sooner does the strength of the equinoctial heat come, 
than winged ants are by no means rare in every lo- 
cality in which ants of any description are met with ; 
and in those places where ant-hills are large and 
numerous they are often found in such numbers as 
absolutely to cloud the atmosphere. Now, the ques- 
Do 
they hybernate wings and all, or are they transform- 
ed out of the working ants, and by some process 
which these have the power of performing? The 
latter may be the case with the females, but with 
the males it is exceedingly doubtful; and the only 
account, which in the present state of our knowledge, 
is, that we know nothing about the matter. It is 
true that the pairing of the warm months may, as in 
the autumnal pairing of aphides, impregnate more 
than one generation of females ; it is also true, that 
the perfect females, after they have deplumed them- 
selves of their wings, and deposited their brood of 
eggs, may turn to the state of imperfect females ; 
and in that state pass the season of hybernation, and 
also the more early and inclement portion of the 
spring and summer. None of these suppositions, 
however, account for the midsummer appearance of 
the males; and as they are merely conjectures with 
regard to the females, this, one of the most important 
points in the natural history of the race, must remain 
indeterminate until accurate observation shall throw 
the necessary light upon it. 

But wherever they come from, or in what manner 
soever they are produced, the males and females do 
meet in the air, in vast numbers, at the season which 
has been mentioned ; and as this is the only instance 
we have of the pairing of the parties, we must con- 
sider it as the annual preparation for the grand re- 
production of ants. 

Indeed, it seems expressly, and only for this period, 
that both males and females are furnished with wings, 
as they never use them at any other time or for any 
other purpose than that of meeting each other on 
those aérial excursions. ‘There are some circum- 
stances too, which would lead to the supposition that 
the wings and the sexuality are developed by the 

joint action of the season, and of some peculiar 
mode of treatment on the part of the labourers. 
Every one knows that the common ants are very 
sensitive to the weather, and that the passage of the 
slowest and most momentary cloud over the sun will 
produce a change in their operations. At large ant- 
hills, they may, for some time previous to the ap- 
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pearance of the winged swarms.in the air, be seen) for them. It is not many, however, at least not the 
restraining the escape of both males and females, | majority, which are able to carry this scheme of gen- 
hauling them back Sy main force by the wings and | eral ambition into effect, for the workers are just as 
legs, and taking them under cover, and keeping them | inhabitive as the females are discursive ; and, as if 
there, as if aware that the proper time, or rather the | they felt their bones ache (or rather their muscles 
proper temperature, for their departure had not ar-| and skins, for they have no bones) with the labour 
rived. After the swarms in the air begin to make | of building their existing cities, towns, and palaces, 
their appearance, there is no longer any struggle to | they exert themselves to the utmost in order to pre- 
prevent either male or female from quitting the ant-| vent these from becoming desolate through a failure 
hill; and after that period there is no instance of the | of their progeny, which, though they can tend with 
working ants hurrying a male back to the hill, or| the fondest and most solicitous care, they can in no- 
giving themselves the least trouble about him. With | wise originate but by laying hold of and detaining 
the females it is different; and numbers of the | their fertile sisters. From very large ant-hills the 
working ants may be seen running about in all di-| number of scouts sent out upon these occasions is 
rections in search of these, which are understood | proportionably great, and so is the extent of surface 
never to alight from the wing till they are impreg-| over which they range. Indeed the inhabitants of 
nated, and as seldom to mount into the air afterward.|a very large ant-hill have, generally speaking, to 
The crowds in which winged ants appear in some | work much harder than those of a smaller one, inas- 
countries at certain seasons show the vast number | much as their large supply of food must be brought 
of these insects, without taking into account the | from a greater distance ; so that even among ants 
neuters, which are a large majority of the whole. | there seems to be a practical inconvenience in over- 
To those who have been in the habit of examining | grown communities, and the labourers must toil more 
them, the males are easily distinguished from the | severely both in finding their own food, and in nurs- 
females, they are considerably smaller, much more | ing and feeding the young, than when the commu- 
slender, and so feeble on the legs that they can| nity is of more reasonable size. 
hardly walk. ‘The wings of the females are very| ‘The writer of this article has seen very large de- 
thin and filmy, but in other respects they are robust, | serted nests of the common wood-ant, while there 
and they walk well. It does not appear that the | were little hillocks all round, inhabited probably by 
male-ants are able at all to contend with the wind, | fragments of the erewhile mighty nation; and the 
which bends their wings, and blows themselves be-|scene has at least some resemblance to the Arab 
fore it like dust. Indeed it is probable that none of | building his hut or erecting his tent beside the mighty 
the males remain in the air longer than a single day;|remains of Thebes or of Tadmor : so pass the an- 
and it is doubtful whether the females remain as long. | cient glories of ants as well as of men. In other 
The absence of the queen bee from the hive, when | somewhat overgrown hills of the same species he 
she sallies forth for the same purpose, does not} has been able to trace more great roads diverging 
exceed half an hour, and yet a foundation has | from the hill in all directions than diverge from Lon- 
been laid for an entire new swarm of bees, drones, | don to the different parts of England; and what is 
queens, and altogether. As the female ants are not | most remarkable for travellers, individually so light, 
understood to be individually so fertile, there is no | the roads, though across pretty sturdy short heather, 
reason to suppose that their aérial excursions are of | were beautifully smoothed and beaten. In the im- 
longer duration. Hence, in an ant country, the num-| mediate vicinity of the hill, that is, for the first yard 
ber in all the successions must be absolutely count- | or two, there appeared to be but little passage from 
less ; and, as is the case with bees, the males prob-| one to the other, as if that portion of the pastures 
ably are manifold more numerous than the females. | had been but little worth searching ; but as the dis- 
Clouds of males chiefly, if not exclusively, have | tance increased, the roads became gradually oblit- 
often been blown on the surface of waters, to the | erated, as there the industrious inhabitants seemed to 
shores of the sea, and into the streets of cities, in| begin seeking food for themselves and their young 
some of-which they have been so numerous as that | in real earnest. 
they might have been taken up in handfuls; andin} From the number of labourers which are on the 
some parts of this country, the roads crossing the | alert all day long about the time of the pairing, from 
pine forests, which on particular soils are favourite | the comparatively little that there is then to perform 
places for ants, are literally covered with them. It| in the ant-hill, as there are then no males or females 
should seem, however, that all which are found thus|to feed, and the consequent probability that the 
have answered their purpose in nature, and so it is of | workers, having nothing to do but to find their own 
little consequence whether they fall down and die in | food, enjoy their holydays, and rest in the field when- 
one place, or be wafted by the wind to die in another. | ever they are weary, there is as wonderful a distri- 
The females escape these casualties by their su-| bution of them over all surfaces that can be consid- 
periour strength, and their descent to the ground ; | ered ants’ pastures, as there is of females in the air ; 
after which they remove their wings as quickly as | and though it has sometimes been said that a female 
possible, and are then not very easily distinguish-| goes to found a colony for herself, nobody has ven- 
able by a common observer from the ordinary la-| tured to set it down in print that they have seen the 
bourers. fact in free nature with their own eyes, and indeed 
The casting off of their wings is a grand era] it is not very probable, nor is it very clearly establish- 
in the lives of female ants ; for at that time each| ed, that a female is capable of rearing and feeding 
one seems to be inspired with the ambition of found-| her brood without assistance, or even that she lives 
ing anation. This erratick propensity causes the|to do so: Her grand work seems to be accomplished 
distribution of ants, even those that are the most] in the laying of the eggs, and as individuals, proved 
social, to be so very general in places well adapted | to be perfect females, have never been found assist- 
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ing in nursing in the larger societies, it is rather 
against the analogy that, under other circumstances, 
they should perform the whole of that labour. 

It is certain, however, that many females never 
return to the society from which they departed, 
for it is ascertained that wandering parties of the la- 
bourers, and probably parties from different hills or 
nests, finding situations fitted for their purpose, seize 
these stray females and found new colonies. 

When the females have got rid of their wings, 
and have been conducted to an old hill, or had a 
new one made fit for the purpose, they immediately 
begin to deposite their eggs, which is done under 
ground, and even the average number is not known ; 
indeed, at this point the history begins to be very 
obscure, as though the eggs can be found at all 
stages of their growth, from the recent in which 
they are small round white, and of a pearly lustre, 
up to that in which the perfect animal is ready to be 
liberated from its film, they are always under the 
immediate and most solicitous care of the workers. 

These carefully regulate the depth in the earth, 
degree of heat, moisture, and all other circumstances 
necessary for hatching the eggs. As the process 
goes on the eggs enlarge very considerably in size, 
especially in length, and gradually become trans- 
parent; and when they have acquired their greatest 
length, the larvee come out as grubs, which are of an 
arched form, but incapable of performing any very 
important functions, or even feeding themselves. 
That is done by the all-attentive neuters, which, as 
the larve are much more delicate than the eggs, are 
more solicitous in guarding them against extremes 
of temperature : and they feed them from their own 
stomachs, but whether with their common food par- 
tially digested, or with a peculiar fluid, has not been 
clearly ascertained. At all events, though these un- 
developed females are barren they are not dry nurses. 
In this there is involved another argument against 
the fertile female ever rearing a brood without the 
aid of these nurses. How many of the nurses are 
necessary for the feeding of one larva, does not ap- 
pear to have been examined; but from the voracity 
with which almost all larve eat, it is highly proba- 
ble that more than one are required ; and, therefore, 
to speak about one mother supporting two or three 
dozen, looks at least very suspicious. When the 
larve are full grown they enclose themselves in 
membraneous cocoons or cases, in which they un- 
dergo the rest of their changes until they are fit for 
coming into activity; and it has been said that the 
males and females, at least, have not the power of 
extricating themselves from those cases till they are 
liberated’ by the workers. If this is true it shows 
at what stage of the business the sexual development 
begins, and seems to indicate that ants have the same 
means of keeping their perfect sexed animals in con- 
finement till they are wanted, as the bees have of 
confining their germes. 

The attachment of the workers to these cocoons 
is even greater than that to the eggs or the larve. 
‘They may be seen bringing them out in the fine fresh 
air of the morning, taking them in when the heat 
and the light are too strong, sheltering them from the 
rain, and if a breach is made in their dweiling the 
cocoons are the first objects of their solicitude ; and 
although they are more than double the size of the 
ants themselves, the little creatures run as fleetly 
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with them to places of safety as if they had no 
weight whatever. ‘The working ants are valiant in 
the breach of their dwelling, determined in their 
strifes and combats, and most perseveringly industri- 
ous in the search of their food ; but it really seems 
that the care of larve and cocoons, the latter espe- 
cially, is their great ruling passion to which they 
willingly sacrifice all else, and for which they are 
ready to give up their lives. In the common garden 
ants itis scarcely possible to find an individual in pos- 
session of a cocoon without finding other individuals 
constantly tendering their assistance; and if the 
aperture, through which the one in charge attempts 
to get into the concealment of the nest, is at all un- 
manageable, a number of others come unbidden to 
assist, some hauling and others pushing till the treas- 
ure is safely lodged. So fond indeed are they of 
cocoons, that when the little nests or colonies of this 
species are near each other, parties of the one are 
very apt to make free with the cocoons of the others, 
and battle and strife to ensue upon the point, though 
it does not appear that different tribes of this species, 
or indeed of any species, fight much or at all about 
the prizes they meet with. It seems, indeed, that 
one of these labourers can no more see a cocoon 
without trying to nurse it, than a cat can see a mouse 
without endeavouring to catch it. 

Our wood-cuts show what only is capable of pic- 
torial illustration, the skill, industry, and labour with 
which the domicils of the different kinds of ants 
are constructed, and which, considered relatively to 
the size and resources of the respective architects, 
far exceed many of those greatest results of human 
ingenuity and labour by which the world has been 
astonished. Whether as masons, carpenters, or 
carvers of wood, they offer examples which the most 
ingenious need not refuse to admire, and by which 
the wisest may be instructed. In the various species 
of ants the constructions are various, and none un- 
worthy of attention. ‘The mason-ant offers to our 
contemplation its earthen hillocks, the interiour of 
which exhibits a series of labyrinths, lodges, vaults, 
and galleries; its construction skilful, and its situa- 
tion chosen with judgment. Such nests are some- 
times constructed in twenty stories above and as 
many below the ground, by which arrangement the 
ants are enabled to regulate with great facility the 
heat, withdrawing to the underground apartments 
when those above become too warm, and proceeding 
upward when their lower rooms are too cold. With 
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Section of a bank showing the nest of the Mason-Ant. 
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In the same regions also does the smaller white ant 
erect its strong pillar, with its overhanging roof or 
capital, in the form of a mushroom. These erections 
are about three feet high, the interiour being divided 
into numerous angular cells which furnish lodging to 
the industrious little beings which construct this sin- 
gular monument. 
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Nest of Termites in the branch of a tree. 


equal skill, and perhaps greater labour, do the car- 
penter-ants chisel their stories, chambers, galleries, 
and colonnades in the bodies or roots of growing 
trees. ‘Then other species construct nests among or 
upon the branches of trees, various in their kinds and 
dimensions, but all wonderful instances of the results 
of the art and industry of co-operating numbers, even 
among creatures so small that myriads may be crush- 
ed unregarded beneath the foot. Some of these nests 
are as Jarge as hogsheads ; others from the size of a 
human head to a fist—the latter being formed by the 





Turret-nests of the White-Ant. 





PRESBYTERIANS. 


Tue title Presbyterian comes from the Greek 
word [Ipes8vrepos, which signifies senior or elder, in- 
timating that the government of the church in the 
New Testament was by presbyteries, that is, by as- 
sociation of ministers and ruling elders, possessed 
all of equal powers, without any superiority among 
them, either in office or order. The Presbyterians 
believe, that the authority of their ministers to preach 
the Gospel, to administer the sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper, and to feed the flock of Christ, 
is derived from the Holy Ghost by the imposition of 
the hands of the presbytery ; and they oppose the 
independent scheme of the common rights of Chris- 
tians by the same arguments which are used for that 
purpose by the Episcopalians. ‘They affirm, however, 
that there is no order in the church as established 
by Christ and his apostles superiour to that of pres- 
byters; that all ministers being ambassadors of 
Christ, are equal by their commission ; that presby- 
ter and bishop, though different words, are of the 
same import; and that prelacy was gradually estab- 
lished upon the primitive practice of making the 
moderator or speaker of the presbytery a permanent 
officer. 

These positions they maintain against the Epis- 
copalians by the following Scriptural arguments.— 
They observe, that the apostles planted churches 
by ordaining bishops and deacons in every city ; that 
times higher than the London monument, and four or the ministers which in one verse are called bishops, 
five times higher than the pyramids of Egypt, with | are in the next, perhaps, denominated presbyters ; 
corresponding dimensions in the basement of the edi- that we nowhere read in the New Testament of 
fice. ‘These statements are perhaps necessary to | bishops, presbyters, and deacons, in any one church ; 
impress the extraordinary labours of ants upon the | and that, therefore, we are under the necessity of 
mind, for we are all more or less sensible to the force | concluding bishop and presbyter to be two names for 
of comparisons.” ‘The nests just mentioned are fre- | the same church officer. ‘This is apparent from Pe- 
quently twelve feet high, and some have been men- | ter’s exhortation to the elders or presbyters who were 
tioned so high as twenty feet, and large enough to | among the Jewish Christians. “ ‘The e/ders [pres- 
contain twelve men. ‘This is an exteriour shell con- | byters] which are among you I exhort, who am also 
taining an interiour building, in which are formed a| an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, 

: ‘oan also a partaker of the glory that shall be re- 


powerful bending of large leaves, and gluing the 
points of them together so as to forma purse. “ But 
when we look at the buildings erected by the white 
ants of tropical climates, all that we have been con- 
veying dwindles into insignificance. Their industry 
appears greatly to surpass that of our ants and bees, 
and they are certainly more skilful in architectural 
contrivances. ‘The elevation also of their edifices 
is more than four hundred times the height of the 
builders. Were our houses built according to the 
same proportions, they would be twelve or fifteen 








Pyramidal nests of the Termites. 


vast number of apartments, galleries, and magazines. 
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vealed: feed the flock of God which is among you, | of three years, I ceased not to warn every one night 
taking the oversight thereof, (etcxorowres, acting as| and day with tears. And now, brethren, | commend 
bishops thereof,) not by constraint, but willingly ;/ you to God, and to the word of his grace,’ &c. 


not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; neither as 
being Lorps over God’s heritage, but being ensam- 
ples to the flock.’ 1 Pet. v. 2,3. From this passage 
it is evident that the presbyters not only feed the 
flock of God, but also govern that flock with epis- 
copal powers; and that the apostle himself, as a 
church officer, was nothing more than a presbyter or 
elder. The identity of the office of bishop and pres- 
byter is still more apparent from Heb. xiii. 7. 17. 
and 1 Thess. v. 12; for the bishops are there repre- 
sented as governing the flock, speaking to them the 
word of God, watching for their souls, and dischar- 
ging various offices, which it is impossible for any 
man to perform to more than one congregation. 

“From the last cited text it is evident that the 
bishops (*p2srapevovs) of the ‘Thessalonian churches 
had the pastoral care ‘of no more souls than they 
could hold personal communion within God’s wor- 
ship ; for they were such as all the people were to 
know, esteem, and love, as those that not only were 
over them, but also ‘closely laboured among them, 
and admonished them.’ But diocesan bishops, 
whom ordinarily the hundredth part of their flock 
never see nor hear, cannot be those bishops by whom 
that flock is admonished ; nor can they be what Pe- 
ter requires the bishops of the Jewish converts to 
be, ensamples to the flock. It is the opinion of Dr. 
Hammond, who was a very learned divine, and a 
zealot for episcopacy, that the elders whom the apos- 
tle James desires (Jam. v. 14) the sick to call for, 
were of the highest permanent order of ecclesiasti- 
cal officers ; but it is self-evident that those elders 
cannot have been diocesan bishops, otherwise the 
sick must have been often without the reach of the 
remedy proposed to them. 

“There is nothing in Scripture upon which the 
Episcopalian is more ready to rest his cause than the 
alleged episcopacy of ‘Timothy and ‘Titus, of whom 
the former is said to have been bishop of Ephesus, 
and the latter bishop of Crete; yet the Presbyterian 
thinks it as clear as the noonday sun, that the pres- 
byters of Ephesus were supreme governours, under 
Christ, of the Ephesian churches, at the very time 
that Timothy is pretended to have been their proper 
diocesan. 

“In Acts, xx. 17, &c., we read, that ‘ from Mile- 
tus Paul sent to Ephesus, and called the elders 
(presbyters) of the church. And when they were 
come to him, he said unto them, Ye know, from the 
first day that I came into Asia, after what manner I 
have been with you at all seasons. And now, I 
know that ye all, among whom I have gone preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, shall see my face no more. 
Wherefore | take you to record this day, that I am 
pure from the blood of all men. For I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God. 
Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers (eoxorovs bishops,) to feed the church of 
God, which he hath purchased with his own blood. 
For I know this, that after my departure shall griev- 
ous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock, 
Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disciples after them. 
Therefore watch, and remember that, by the space 


“ From this passage it is evident that there was in 
the city of Ephesus a plurality of pastors of equal 
authority, without any superiour pastor or bishop 
over them ; for the apostle directs his discourse to 
them all in common, and gives them equal power 
over the whole flock. Dr. Hammond, indeed, 
imagines, that the elders whom Paul called to Mi- 
letus, were the bishops of Asia, and that he sent for 
them to Ephesus, because that city was the metrop- 
olis of this province. But, were this opinion well 
founded, it is not conceivable that the sacred writer 
would have called them the elders of the church of 
Ephesus, but the elders of the church in general, or 
the elders of the churches in Asia. Besides, it is 
to be remembered, that the apostle was in such 
haste to be at Jerusalem, that the sacred historian 
measures his time by days; whereas it must have 
required several months to call together the bishops 
or elders of all the cities of Asia; and he might 
certainly have gone to meet them at Ephesus in less 
time than would ve requisite for their meeting in that 
city, and proceeding thence to him at Miletus. They 
must therefore have been either the joint pastors of 
one congregation, or the pastors of different congre- 
gations in one city; and as it was thus in Ephe- 
sus, so it was in Philippi; for we find the apostle 
addressing his epistle ‘to all the saints in Jesus 
Christ which are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons.’ From the passage before us it is likewiso 
plain, that the presbyters of Ephesus had not only 
the name, but the whole power of bishops given to 
them by the Holy Ghost ; for they are enjoined to do 
the whole work of bishops—tepavvew Thy exkAnotav rov Geov 
—which signifies to rule as well as feed the church 
of God. Whence we see that the apostle makes the 
power of governing inseparable from that of preach- 
ing and watching; and that, according to him, all 
who are preachers of God’s word, and watchmen of 
souls, are necessarily rulers or governours of the 
church, without being accountable for their manage- 
ment to any prelate, but only to their Lord Christ, 
from whom their power is derived. 

“It appears, therefore, that the apostle Paul left 
in the church of Ephesus, which he had planted, no 
other successors to himself than presbyter-bishops, 
or Presbyterian ministers, and that he did not devolve 
his power upon any prelate. Timothy, whom the 
Episcopalians allege to have been the first bishop of 
Ephesus, was present when this settlement was 
made, Acts xx. 5; and it is surely not to be sup- 
posed that, had he been their bishop, the apostle 
would have devolved the whole episcopal power 
upon the presbyters before his face. If ever there 
were a season fitter than another for pointing out the 
duty of this supposed bishop to his diocess, and his 
presbyters’ duty to him, it was surely when Paul 
was taking his final leave of them, and discoursing 
so pathetically concerning the duty of overseers, the 
coming of ravenous wolves; and the consequent 
hazard of the flock. In this farewell discourse he 
tells them that ‘ he had not shunned to declare unto 
them all the counsel of God.’ But with what truth 
could this have been said, if obedience to a diocesan 
bishop had been any part of their duty, either at the 
time of the apostle’s speaking, or at any future pe- 
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riod? He foresaw that ravenous wolves would enter | 
in among them, and that even some of themselves | 
should arise speaking perverse things ; and if, as) 
the Episcopalians allege, diocesan episcopacy was | 
the remedy provided for these evils, is if not strange, | 
passing strange, that the inspired preacher did not 
foresee that Timothy, who was then standing beside 
him, was destined to fill that important office: or, if 
he did foresee it, that he omitted to recommend him 
to his future charge, and to give him proper instruc- 
tions for the discharge of his duty? 

“But if Timothy was not bishop of Ephesus, 
what, it may be asked, was his office in that city? 
for that he resided there for some time, and was by 
the apostle invested with authority to ordain and re- 
buke presbyters, are facts about which all parties 
are agreed, and which, indeed, cannot be controvert- 
ed by any reader of Paul’s epistles. To this the 
Presbyterian replies, with confidence, that the power 
which Timothy exercised in the church of Ephesus 
was that of an evangelist, Tim. ii. 4,5, and not a 
fixed prelate. But, according to Eusebius, the work 
of an evangelist was, ‘ to lay the foundations of the 
faith in barbarous nations, and to constitute among 
them pastors, after which he passed on to other 
countries.’ Accordingly we find that Timothy was 
resident for a time at Philippi and Corinth.) Phil. ii. 
19. 1 Cor. iv. 17. xvi. 10, 11,) as well as Ephesus, 
ind that he had as much authority over those churches 
as over that of which he is said to have been the 
fixed bishop. ‘Now, if Timotheus come, see that 
he may be with you without fear, for he worketh the 
work of the Lord, as I also do. Let no man, there- 
fore, despise him.’ ‘This text might lead us to sup- 
pose that Timothy was bishop of Corinth as well 
as of Ephesus ; for it is stronger than that upon 
which his episcopacy of the latter church is chiefly 
built ‘The apostle says, 1 Tim. i.3: ‘I besought 
thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went into Ma- 
cedonia, that thou mightest charge some that they 
teach no other doctrine.’ But, had Timothy been 
the fixed bishop of that city, there would surely have 
been no necessity for beseeching him to abide with 
his flock. It is to be observed, too, that the first 
epistle to Timothy, which alone was written to him 
during his residence at Ephesus, was of a date prior 
to Paul’s meeting with the elders of that church at 
Miletus ; for in the epistle he hopes to come to him 
shortly ; whereas he tells the elders at Miletus that 
they should see his face no more. This being the 
case, it is evident that ‘Timothy was left by the apos- 
tle at Ephesus only to supply his place during his 
temporary absence at Macedonia ; and that he could 
not possibly have been constituted fixed bishop of 
that church, since the episcopal powers were after- 
ward committed to the presbyters by the Holy Ghost 
in his presence. 

“The identity of the office of bishop and presby- 
ter being thus clearly established, it follows, that the 
presbyterate is the highest permanent office in the 
church, and that every faithful pastor of a flock is 
successor to the apostles in everything in which they 
were to have any successors. In the apostolick of- 
fice there were indeed some things peculiar and ex- 
traordinary, such as their immediate call by Christ, 
their infallibility, their being witnesses of our Lord’s 
resurrection, and their unlimited. jurisdiction over 
he whole world. These powers and privileges 
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could not be conveyed by imposition of hands to any 
successors, whether called presbyters or bishops ; 
but as rulers or office-bearers in particular churches, 
we have the confession of ‘the very chiefest apos- 
tles,’ Peter and John, that they were nothing more 
than presbyters, or parish ministers. This being 
the case, the dispute which has been so warmly agi- 
tated concerning the validity of Presbyterian ordina- 
tion may be soon decided; for if the ceremony of 
ordination being at all essential, it is obvious that 
such a ceremony performed by presbyters must be 
valid, as there is no higher order of ecclesiasticks in 
the church by whom it can be performed. Accord- 
ingly we find, that Timothy himself, though said to 
be a bishop, was ordained by the laying on of hands 
of a presbytery. At that ordination, indeed, St. 
Paul presided, but he could preside only as primus 
in paribus ; for we have seen that, as permanent of- 
ficers in the church of Christ, the apostles themselves 
were no more than presbyters. If the apostles’ hands 
were imposed for any other purpose, it must have 
been to communicate those charismata, or miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, which were then so frequent ; 
but which no modern presbyter or bishop will pre- 
tend to give, unless his understanding be clouded by 
the grossest ignorance, or perverted by the most 
frantick enthusiasm.” 

The members of the church of Scotland are strict 
Presbyterians. ‘Their mode of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment was brought thither from Geneva by John 
Knox, the famous Scotch reformer, and who has 
been styled the apostle of Scotland. 

Their doctrines are Calvinistick, as may be seen 
in the confession of faith, and the larger and shorter 
catechisms ; though it is supposed that the clergy, 
when composing instructions, either for their respec- 
tive parishes, or the publick at large, are no more 
fettered by the confession, than the clergy of the 
church of England are by the thirty-nine articles. 
Many in both communities, it seems, take a more ex- 
tensive latitude than their formulas allow them. 

As to the church government among the Scotch 
Presbyterians, no one is ignorant, that, from the first 
dawn of the reformation among us till the era of the 
revolution, there was a perpetual struggle between 
the court and the people, for the establishment of an 
episcopal or presbyterian form: the former model of 
ecclesiastical polity was patronised by the house of 
Stuart on account of the support which it gave to the 
prerogatives of the crown ; the latter was the favour- 
ite of the majority of the people, perhaps not so 
much on account of its superiour claim to apostolical 
institution, as because the laity are mixed with the 
clergy in church judicatories, and the two orders, 
which under episcopacy are kept so distinct, incor- 
porated, as it were, into one body. In the Scottish 
church, every regulation of publick worship, every 
act of discipline, and every ecclesiastical censure, 
which in other churches flow from the authority of 
a diocesan bishop, or from a convocation of the clergy, 
are the joint work of a certain number of clergymen 
and laymen acting together with equal authority, and 
deciding every question by a plurality of voices. 
The laymen who thus form an essential part of the 
ecclesiastical courts of Scotland are called ruling 
elders, and hold the same office, as well as the same 
name, with those brethren (Acts xv.) who joined 
| with the apostles and elders at Jerusalem in deter- 
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mining the important question concerning the neces- 
sity of imposing upon the Gentile converts the ritual 
observances of the law of Moses. These lay-elders 
Paul enjoined ‘Timothy, (1 ‘Tim. v. 17,) to account 
worthy of double honour, if they should rule well, 
and discharge the duties for which they were sepa- 
yated from the multitude of their brethren. In the 
church of Scotland every parish has two or three of 
those lay-elders, who are grave and serious persons 
chosen from among the heads of families, of known 
orthodoxy, and steady adherence to the worship, dis- 
cipline, and government of the church. Being sol- 
emnly engaged to use their utmost endeavours for 
ihe suppression of vice and the cherishing of piety 
and virtue, and to exercise discipline faithfully and 
diligently, the minister, in the presence of the con- 
gregation, sets them apart to their office by solemn 
prayer; and concludes the ceremony, which is some- 
times called ordination, with exhorting both elders 
and people to their respective duties. 

The Kirk session, which is the lowest ecclesiasti- 
cal judicatory, consists of the minister and those 
élders of the congregation. The minister is ea officio 
moderator, but has no negative voice over the deci- 
sion of the session ; nor, indeed, has he a right to 
vote at all, unless when the voice of the elders are 
equal and opposite. He may, indeed, enter his 
protest against their sentence, if he think it im- 
proper, and appeal to the judgment of the pres- 
bytery ; but this privilege belongs equally to every 
elder, as well as to every person who may believe 
himself aggrieved by the proceedings of the session. 
The deacons, whose proper office it is to take care 
of the poor, may be present in every session, and 
offer their counsel on all questions that come before 
it; but, except in what relates to the distribution of 
alms, they have no decisive vote with the minister 
and elders. 

The next judicatory is the presbytery, consisting of 
all the pastors within a certain district, and one rul- 
ing elder from each parish, commissioned by his 
brethren to represent, in conjunction with the minis- 
ter, the session of that parish. The presbytery 
treats of such matters as concern the particular 
churches within its limits; as the examination, ad- 
mission, ordination, and censuring of ministers ; the 
licensing of probationers, rebuking the gross or con- 
tumacious sinners, the directing the sentence of ex- 
communication, the deciding upon references and ap- 
peals from kirk sessions, resolving cases of conscience, 
explaining difficulties in doctrine or discipline ; and 
censuring, according to the word of God, any heresy 
or erroneous doctrine which hath either been pub- 
lickly or privately maintained within the bounds of 
its jurisdiction. Some of them have frankly acknowl- 
edged that they cannot altogether approve of that 
part of her constitution which gives an equal vote, 
in questions of heresy, to an illiterate mechanick 
and his enlightened pastor. We are persuaded (say 
they) that it has been the source of much trouble to 
many a pious clergyman, who from the laudable de- 
sire of explaining the Scriptures, and declaring to 
his flock all the counsel of God, has employed a 
variety of expressions of the same import to illus- 
trate those articles of faith, which may be obscurely 
expressed in the established standards. The fact, 
however, is, that in presbyters the only preroga- 
ves which the pastors have over the ruling elders 
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are, the power of ordination by imposition of 
hands, and the privilege of having the moderator 
chosen from their body. 

From the judgment of the presbytery there lies 
an appeal to the provincial synod, which ordinarily 
meets twice in the year, and exercises over the pres- 
byteries within the province a jurisdiction similar to 
that which is vested in each presbytery over the 
several kirk sessions within its bounds. Of these 
synods there are in the church of Scotland fifteen, 
which are composed of the members of the several 
presbteries within the respective provinces which 
give names to the synod. 

The highest authority in the church of Scotland 
is the general assembly, which consists of a certain 
number of ministers and ruling elders delegated 
from each presbytery, and of commissioners from 
the universities and royal boroughs. A presbytery 
in which there are fewer than twelve parishes sends 
to the general assembly two ministers and one ruling 
elder; if it contains between twelve and eighteen 
ministers, it sends three of these, and one ruling el- 
der: if it contains between eighteen and twenty- 
four ministers, it sends four ministers, and two ru- 
ling elders; and of twenty-four ministers, when it 
contains so many, it sends five, with two ruling el- 
ders. Every royal borough sends one ruling elder, 
and Edinburgh two, whose election must be attested 
by the kirk sessions of their respective boroughs. 
Every university sends one commissioner from its 
own body. ‘The commissioners are chosen annually 
six weeks before the meeting of the assembly ; and 
the ruling elders are often men of the first eminence 
in the kingdom for rank and talents. In this assem- 
bly, which meets once a year, the king presides by 
his commissioner, who is always a nobleman, but he 
has no voice in their deliberations. ‘The order of 
their proceedings is regular, though sometimes the 
number of members creates a confusion ; which the 
moderator, who is chosen from among the ministers 
to be, as it were, the speaker of the house, has not 
sufficient authority to prevent. Appeals are brought 
from all the other ecclesiastical courts in Scotland to 
the general assembly ; and in questions purely reli- 
gious, no appeal lies from its determinations. 

Buck’s Theolog. Dict. 


TO THE DAUGHTER OF A FRIEND—J. C. Braryarp. 


I pray thee by my mother’s face 
And by her look and by her eye, 
By oer decent matron grace 
That hovered round the resting-place 


Where the one head did lie; 


And by the voice that soothed thine ear, 
The hymn, the smile, the sigh, the tear, 

That matched thy changeful mood ; 
By every prayer thy mother taught— 

By every blessing that she sought, 
I pray thee to be good. 


Is not the nestling, when it wakes 
Its eye upon the wood around, 

And on its new-fledged pinions takes 
Its tastes of leaves and boughs and brakes-— 

Of motion slight and sound— 
Is it not like the parent? Then 

Be like thy mother, child, and when 
Thy wing is bold and strong; | 

As pure and steady be thy light— 
As high and heavenly be thy flight-- 

As holy be thy song. 
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Residence of Washington Irving, Esq. 


RESIDENCE OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Reaper, hast thou ever perused the “ Sketch Book, 
by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.,” and laughed thyself to 
weeping, while following the fortunes of poor Icha- 
bod Crane, the hero of Sleepy Hollow? If not, get 
it quickly, laugh, and add another day to thy mortal 
existence. 

I was yeta lad when mirth and sympathy drew 
tears from my eyes as | read the adventures of the 
renowned Ichabod, the schoolmaster and psalm- 
singer of that dreamy vale called Sleepy Hollow. 
When I read of his school discipline, his unrivalled 
psalmody, his unrequited love for the beautiful Ka- 
irina Van ‘l'assel, and his horrible midnight race 
with the Headless Horseman, alias, Brom Bones and 
an illuminated pumpion, I believed every word to be 
as true as the witch stories of Cotton Mather. 
And when in after years I passed the residence of 
the good old Baltus ‘Van Tassel, its projecting eves 
covered with green moss, and the spacious “ stoop,” 
still festooned with woodbine and honeysuckle as in 
days “lang syne,” | almost imagined I saw the 
blooming face of Katrina peering through the seven- 
by-nine glasses of a primitive window, and | invol- 
untarily listened as I passed along the margin of the 
vale, to catch the distant nasal strains of Ichabod. 

But the hand of modern improvement has changed 
that primitive scene. In 1835, Wasuineron IRviNG, 
Esq., purchased this relick of the days of the Knick- 
erbockers, whose vicinity he has immortalized in 
story, and converted the old low-roofed mansion 
where Ichabod ate minced pies, and ogled with his 
“groen glassy eyes” the fair Katrina, into the ele- 
gant and picturesque Anglo- Dutch edifice portrayed 
in tke above picture. ‘The grounds about it have 
been cleared, the thick copse that concealed the 
“Taappan Zee” from view has been levelled, and 
Mr. Irving has rendered it one of the most delight- 
VoL. VI.—34 


ful summer residences in this country. To the 
traveller, the scholar, the man of taste, and indeed 
to every American, a new interest is added to the 
locale of one of Irving’s best sketches. The genius 
of the Pioneer of American Literature sheds its lus- 
tre around this rural retreat, and many a child of gen- 
ius, as he approaches the delightful spot, will feel 
that he is treading upon holy ground. 

The constellation of American literature is now 
bright with many luminaries ; but Mr. Irving’s fame 
beams in splendour not yet equalled by his succes- 
sors, in the eyes, not only of his countrymen, but of 
transatlantick admirers. He has established a fame 
in England as permanent as that of her best writers. 

Previous to the appearance of the * Sketch Book” 
scarcely a single work from an American pen had 
been deemed worthy of republication by the London 
publishers. But no sooner did the English publick 
become acquainted with “ Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.,” 
than they sought to know him better. ‘The first au- 
thors of that country bestowed upon Mr. Irving the 
meed of just praise; and a celebrated magazine 
writer pronounced him the “ Goldsmith of the age.” 
Attention was then turned to the budding genius of 
America, and its talented representative was received 
as an honoured guest into the highest literary circles 
of the British metropolis. 

High as Mr. Irving stood in the literary world, 
the appearance of “ Bracebridge Hall, or the Hu- 
mourist,” increased his reputation as a pleasing and 
elegant writer. The work gives a faithful picture 
of English feelings and manners, their old popular 
customs, May-day sports, and Christmas revelries. 
The “ Alhambra” and “ Astoria” are among his sub- 
sequent standard productions. His writings are few 
when compared with many of his contemporaries, but 
they all have that elegance of finish so necessary to 
establish an enduring fame, which few of the more 
voluminous authors exhibit. 
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Mr. Irving is now about fifty-six years of age, and 
a bachelor. His amenity of manners and amiable 
modesty, the unerring characteristicks of true genius, 
have disarmed criticism of its keenest weapon, de- 
stroyed the seeds of jealousy, wherever rivalry had 
implanted them, and now, near the home of his child- 
hood, in peaceful and happy retirement, with two 
charming nieces, he enjoys a reciprocal feeling of 
friendship co-extensive with his fame. B. J. L. 


of cattle are reared here, particularly mules, horses, 
swine, goats, &c.; deer and other animals of the 
chase are also in abundance. The present produc- 
tions of the country, flax, hemp, balsam, cotton, sugar, 
long pepper, turpentine, liquid amber, Nicaragua 
wood, &c., with which the people carry on a trade to 
Panama. ‘These, with the productions of the silver 
mines, constitute the principle staple of the country. 
The sands of some of its rivers furnish gold, which 
is also found inlumps. ‘The inhabitants, which were 
numerous before the late civil commotions and intes- 
tine divisions, had acquired a character for virtuous 
industry. ‘The mechanicks were principally confined 
to smelting ore and working in the precious metals, 
silver-smithing, &c. 















CaNAaL across THE Istumus oF Darien.—That 
man who shall consummate the grand design of con- 


necting the Atlantic with the Pacific ocean, across 
the Isthmus of Darien, will identify himself with the 
greatest scheme of internal improvement ever sug- 
gested by human wisdom. Such a man would trans- 
mit his name to all civilized commercial nations. 

The work once successfully accomplished, would 
be a monument to the memory of its author, as endu- 
ring as the rocks of Gibraltar. His cenotaph would 
be impressed upon the hearts of all who contempla- 
ted the mighty work. ‘The untutored savage, as he 
ventured from the wilderness of nature, to gaze upon 
this wonder of civilization, would be emboldened to 
venerate the white man, next to the Great Spirit—the 
Architect of the heavens! 

Several plans have been devised to connect the 
two oceans by canal, ship channel, or railway. ‘The 
distance from Panama to the nearest point on the 
Atlantic is less than fifty miles, but here the mount- 
ains and rocks present an impenetrable barrier short 
of a tunnel for a canal or ship channel. Upon this 
point a railway has been projected within the last ten 
years ; but what has become of both project and pro- 
jectors, we are not advised. We see by the papers 
that Holland has entered into a contract to connect 
the two oceans by a canal from St. Johns river into 
Lake Nicaragua, and from thence to some point on 
the Pacific. Within the last twenty years, contracts 
have been entered into by individuals in the United 
States as well as by subjects of Great Britain, for 
constructing a canal for the above purpose ; but from 
the inability of the contractors or the instability of 
government, or both, the work has never been commen- 
ced. It strikes us that this magnificent work ought 
to be accomplished and protected at the expense of 
every civilized commercial nation on this planet; 
and that the most feasible route for vessels of a cer- 
tain class, would be from St. John’s harbour on the 
Atlantic side, near the gulf of Matina, thence up St. 
John’s river into Lake Nicaragua, a distance of 64 
miles ; thence the entire length of the lake 120 miles, 
—thence into Lake Leon 10 miles—thence across a 
level country to harbour on the Pacific called Real- 
ejo, pronounced Realeho, a distance of 18 miles, 
making an aggregate of 212 miles, without any se- 
rious impediment. 

This route is included in what is now called Cen- 
tral America, formerly the province of Nicaragua, 
and the Guatumala. ‘he climate generally is salu- 
brious and healthy, though like all tropical climates, 
it is very warm in summer, and is subject to rains in 
winter. Itis the thickest wooded of any part of New 
Spain, and is extremely fertile, furnishing the prod- 
ucts of almost any climate on the globe; large herds 






















Nicaragua lake is one hundred and twenty miles 


long and about.forty broad; it is navigable for large 
vessels, and is said to be deep throughout its length 
Numerous creeks and harbours indent its margin, 
into which vessels may run, to load with the various 
productions of the country. Large herds of cattle 
are to be found upon its borders. ‘The river St. Juan 
or St. John is its outlet, guarded here by the Castle 
of Conception, a garrison of about one hundred men ; 
down the river the inhabitants carry on trade with 
small craft. 


Lake Leon has a town upon its border of the same 


name, which formerly contained about twelve hun- 
dred houses ; it was the see of a bishop ; it is situated 
in long. eighty-five deg., four min., W., eleven deg., 
sixteen min. N. Its port is Realejo, situated at the 


mouth of a river of the same name. This harbour is 


deep, and will contain two hundred vessels. This 


town has good fortifications and five docks for build- 
ing and repairing vessels; it lies on the Pacifick, 
eighteen miles northwest of Leon. The ships for 
the South sea service were built here some years 


ago. It has an island at its entrance to prevent the 
intrusion of the ocean in tempestuous weather. 


‘The land will produce indigo, cotton, sugar, rice, 
tobacco, Indian corn, small grain, coffee, and the 
fruits and productions of almost any climate lighted 
by the sun. Troy Daily Mail. 





APPALLING INCIDENT. 


Tue following is extracted from a private journal 
kept on board of the Vincennes, one of the vessels 
attached to the Exploring Expedition, and published 
in the Bunker’s hill Aurora :— 

“ Just before noon, while taking in the maintop 
gallant-sail, one of the crew who was on the yard, 
by the slatting of the sail, had the buntline thrown 
over his head, and before he could free himself, was 
jerked off and forward of the yard, where he hung 
dangling by the neck at the height of eighty feet. He 
struggled for a moment only, trying with both hands 
to reach the rope over his head, and then they fell 
powerless by his side. He was first observed by the 
boatswain, who looked up on seeing a hat fall over- 
board. I was by his side, and never shall I forget 
the face of horrour, nor the unearthly and fearful shriek 
that broke from him after pointing aloft for a few sec- 
onds, incapable of uttering a sound. It was like that 
sometimes heard from persons suffering under the 
nightmare. It was indeed a most awful sight to be- 




























































hold a fellow-creature thus quivering in the air, his 
arms dangling to and fro, and his whole body sway- 
ing backward and forward with every roll of the 
ship, fifteen and twenty feet, and every little while 
striking with fearful violence against the mast. In a 
few seconds a dozen men were aloft to his assist- 
ance, but it seemed as many hours. And here a new 
danger presented itself; one of them, thinking only 
of freeing the sufferer’s neck, caught him with one 
hand leaning over the topsail yard as he swung in, 
and began cutting the rope with the other. Provi- 
dentially, the attempt was seen and arrested by the 
first-lieutenant. Had he cut the rope, the jerk must 
have thrown them off together. He was now soon 
liberated, but declared to be dead. On being lower- 
ed on deck in a hammock, sent up for the purpose, 
the means used for the recovery of persons whose 
animation is suspended, were successfully used, and 
he is now doing well. Another minute and all would 
have been over with him. On examination of the 
manner in which he was suspended, his preservation 
is a little short of miraculous. ‘There was only a 
single turn round his neck. Had it slipped, (and 
heaven only can tell what prevented it,) he would 
have been dashed to pieces, or whirled overboard, 
where with the heavy sea that was running, he must 
have perished. Had he caught an inch nearer his 
car, he must have suffocated, ere relieved. And in 
view of his escape, will you believe it, all he thinks 
of is stopping his grog to-day, lest it should induce 
fever! Not half an hour since, 1 went to see him, 
and he said it was “ bloody hard a man must lose 
his grog because he came near breaking his neck.” 
Such is the old man-of-war’s-man. 






















IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Ir is by comparison that we estimate the value and 
qualities of things. If our stock of cattle, horses, 
sheep and hogs is as good as that in our neighbour- 
hood or as any that may have been noticed, we call 
them good. We have good crops of corn, and grain 
of all kinds, if we see no better ; and a good or poor 
farm by the same comparison. But when we extend 
our researches a little beyond our precincts, we often 
find that what we have been accustomed to call good 
or poor, will not be applicable in the same sense that 
we have heretofore viewed the terms, and a different 
standard is necessary. Some, after visiting Rocky 
river, or Black Hawk country, come home with dif- 
ferent ideas of the quality of soils and look upon their 
heretofore good farms, with an eye of indifference, 
and naught will do but to-sell off and commence anew 
in the wilds of the farthest West. They are highly 
delighted with the rich prairie country, and dwell 
largely on the advantages untold. They are wo of- 
ten partial in their comparisons, and forget that the 
soil of their farms is susceptible of great improve- 
ment, that they possess many comforts and privileges 


at home which they must for a long time be deprived 
Such perhaps had better 


of in their new location. 
migrate, and leave their improvements to be occu- 


pied by those better able to appreciate their value, 
and with minds imbued with the spirit necessary to 


a further improvement. 


Such persons extend their comparisons for a dif- 
They see and hear of a land more 


ferent object. 
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productive than their own, without that itching de- 
sire to pull up stakes and make many sacrifices for 
the purpose of occupying it; knowing full well that 
all cannot abide in one place they feel satisfied with 
their location, put themselves about improving their 
own soil with the means they possess—and they 
will soon find they need not go from home to look for 
the standard of excellence, for they have it on their 
own premises. 

Because a man has a farm inferior to his neighbours, 
or that some distant place is better than the land in 
his vicinity, we conceive to be no reason for him to 
change his location, if he is otherwise suited. Vari- 
Ous motives and causes often make it proper to 
change, but when a man is fully determined to make 
the best of his situation, and set about improving his 
soil, improving his crops, improving his stock ; he at 
the same time is improving his mind; and his chil- 
dren are. not forgotten ; for improvement is his motto, 
and is adhered to, in all the various departments of 
his household—he will generally find it as profitable 
to remain at home, and enjoy the comforts of an old- 
er settlement. 

We hardly thought of lecturing on emigration 
when we commenced this article, but wished to im- 
press on the minds of our farmers the importance of 
improving their farms, and their system of farming. 

A pretty uniform system is adopted in new settle- 
ments and for aught we know as good as any, but af- 
ter a considerable portion of the farm becomes clear- 
ed it is time to look toward the introduction of the 
improvements of older settlements. We are favoured 
with the varieties of svil, adapted to the raising of 
different articles of produce, and in order to farm it 
profitably, we must as far as possible suit the crop to 
the soil. Wherever the soil will admit of it, a rota- 
tion of crops is desirable, and on almost every farm 
a portion of the land can be occupied in this way ; 
but much of the land through the central parts of our 
state is much better adapted to growing grass than 
grain ; and on such land it would be improper to make 
the raising of corn and the fattening of hogs the main 
business. Here the raising and keeping of cattle 
will be more profitable. Again on the dry and rich 
soil of the river bottoms, corn is the most appropriate 
crop with a rotation of other grains. By a little ob- 
servation, a farmer will discover the most profitable 
course of culture, and on lands adapted to the pur- 
pose he ought not to remain contented with smaller 
crops than are obtained in older settlements on infe- 
riour soil. ‘“‘ What has been done can be done again” 
is a remark frequently made, and we see no reason 
why a farmer who has good corn land should be 
satisfied with fifty bushels to the acre when one 
hundred can be obtained. We have seen the land 
and the stalks, from which one hundred and twenty- 
seven and a half bushels of shelled corn were taken 
from the acre, and in several instances over one hun- 
dred and fifty have been obtained, in the state of New ; 
York. It was by manuring and superiour cultivation 
that it was done. Let us bestow the same care, and 
much larger crops than we now get, will be the re- 
sult. Just so with stock, and every production of 
the farm. 

Much land that is now unfit for grain by proper 
draining may be made excellent for the purpose.— 
When a farmer is fully resolved to make every im- 
provement in his power, he will find many ways of 
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VIEW OF PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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doing it he had not before thought of. One of the | 
most important considerations will be the saving of | 
manual labour, for which purpose machines of various 
kinds are in use in the east; some of which will soon 
be introduced among us. 

When one or more individuals in a neigbourhood 
are fully impressed with the necessity, and a desire 
for improving their farms, the example will have 
a very beneficial influence. ‘The standard of excel- 
lence will be raised, and others will follow their ex- 
ample. Many who are trudging along in their half 
measures, would not rest satisfied with their imper- 
fect and unprofitable system, when they saw their 
neighbours enjoying superiour comfort and realizing 
greater profits, in consequence of the improvements 
they have adopted. Much good will result from the 
spirit of improvement when it becomes general.— 
Roads will be vastly improved. Schools will be 
better supported, and the minds of the people better 
informed , and may we not reasonably suppose their 


morals will be improved. Indiana Farmer. 


A VIEW OF PORTLAND. 


‘Tus very pleasant and flourishing city, the com- 
mercial metropolis, and for twelve years the capital 
of Maine, is situated in latitude 430 40’. It is about 
110 miles north by east from Boston, and 55 from 
Portsmouth, N. H. Its population in 1830 was 
12,600: It is now estimated to be between 15,000 
and 16,000. Itis an ancient settlement; and was 
first called Casco, after the name of the bay, at the 
entrance of which it is situated. It was early incor- 
porated by the name of Falmouth, which it retained 
till 1786, when it received that of Portland. The 
water almost surrounds the city, making it a penin- 
sula, not very unlike the site of Boston. There are 
two long toll bridges leading to the city; one from 
the southwest, and the other from northeast ; the en- 
trance from the country west and northwest is near- 
ly midway between the two bridges. ‘The land rises 
gradually from the harbour at the southeast, and from 
the bay or large cove on the northwest. The town 
is well laid out, and is built in a convenient and ele- 
gant style. Few towns in the country appear so 
pleasant to the eye of thetraveller. ‘There are now 
sixteen religious Societies and places of worship, 
and several banking institutions. The harbour is 
large and safe, and is very seldom frozen over below 
Portland. On Cape Elizabeth, which is the south- 
east bound of the harbour, there is a stone light- 
house seventy feet high. The town is defended by 
forts Preble and Scammel, on opposite sides of the 
ship channel, about a mile from the lighthouse. 
The islands around the harbour are quite numerous 
and beautiful, and serve to protect it against the 
violence of the storms. ‘The shipping of Portland is 
about 43,000 tuns; 210 schooners, 100 brigs, 25 
ships, 33 sloops, &c. And there is a very laudable 
spirit of enterprise in the citizens. With their wealth 
they appear disposed to improve the city by literary 
institutions and abundant means of education. ‘There 
is an Atheneum, with a library of 3000. There is 
one publick High School, in addition to several com- 
mon schools; and there is an Academy, two High 


Schools for females, and several others, supported at 


private expense. The prosperity of the place has 
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been aided by the stated and frequent running of 
steamboats to and from Boston, and Bangor, a flour- 
ishing town on the Penobscot. The boats run be- 
tween Portland and Boston in about ten hours, a dis- 
tance of thirty-three leagues. A survey has been 
lately made, with a view to a railroad from Port- 
land to Quebec. But it is probable the route will be 
from Belfast or Bangor, as the distance is less than 
from Portland. 


FORMATION OF HAIL. 


Proressor STEvELLEY, at the fourth meeting of 
the British Association, read a paper on meteoro- 
logical phenomena, in which he attempted to account 
for the formation of hail, by supposing that it must be 
formed when, after the fall of some rain, a sudden and 
extensive vacuum being caused, the quanity of calo- 
rick extracted was so large as to cause the rest of the 
drops to freeze into ice-balls as they formed. ‘This 
principle, he said, had been strangely overlooked, 
although, since the days of Sir John Leslie, every 
person was familiar with experiments on a small 
scale illustrative of it. He also said that the inter- 
esting mine of Chemnit, in Hungary, afforded an 
experimental exhibition of the formation of hail on a 
magnificent scale, In that mine the drainage of 
water is raised by an engine in which common air 
is violently compressed in a large cast-iron vessel. 
While the air is in a state of high compression, a 
workman desires a visiter to hold his hat before a 
cock which he turns ; the compressed air, as it rush- 
es out over the surface of the water within, brings 
out some with it, which is frozen into ice-balls by 
the cold generated by the air as it expands; and 
these shoot through the hat, to the no small annoy- 
ance of one party, but to the infinite amusement of 
the other. 


LOSS OF LIFE BY WAR. 


Ir is estimated that thirty thousand millions of hu- 
man beings have perished to satisfy the insatiable 
maw of war. Among the most disastrous of battles 
upon record, and the numbers slain, are—Austerlitz, 
20,000: Dresden, 30,000 ; Waterloo, 40,000 ; Ey- 
lau, 50,000 ; Borodina, 80,000; Isus, 110,000; Ar- 
bela, 300,000; in two of the battles of Cesar, 700,- 
000 ; in the siege of Jerusalem more than a million ; 
and at the taking of Troy, more than two millions. 
The New York Observer says that in the Russian 
campaign there perished in six months, more than 
half a million; during twelve years of the recent 
wars in Europe, no less than 5,800,000! ‘The army 
of Xerxes, probably more than 5,000,000 was re. 
duced in less than two years to a few thousand. 
Jenghis Khan butchered in the single district of 
Herat 1,600,000, and in two cities with their depen- 
dencies, 1,760,000 ; and the Chinese historians as- 
sure us that during the last twenty-six years of his 
reign he massacred an average of half a million 
every year, and in the first fourteen years, no less 
than eighteen millions! 31,500,000 in forty-one 
years by a single hand! Grecian wars sacrificed 
15,000,000 ; those of the twelve Cesars, 30,000,000 ; 
those of theCrusades, 40,000,000 ; those of the Sar- 

| acens and the Turks, 60,000,000 each ; those of the 
| Tartars, 80,000,000! 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL PHENOMENON. 
From the Savannah Georgian. 


A Snake Man.—A correspondent in the country 
has furnished us with the following account of an 
individual, by the name of Robert H. Copeland, who 
is exhibiting himself through the country. The facts 
are vouched for by a number of the most respectable 
physicians and other persons in Henry county. 

“This most singular being, perhaps, has not a 
parallel in medical history. He is now about twenty- 
nine years old, of ordinary stature and intellect. His 
deformities and physical peculiarities are owing to a 
fright his mother received from a large rattlesnake 
attempting to bite her, about the sixth month of her 
pregnancy. For several minutes after the snake 
struck at her, she believed herself bitten just above 
the ankle, and so powerfully was her mind affected 
that, when she was delivered, the child’s will was 
found to have no control over his right arm and Jeg ; 
which are smaller than his left extremities. He can 
use his right leg now sufficiently to walk in a hob- 
bling manner, but cannot retain it stationary, without 
the aid of the weight of his body. His right hand 
has the usual number of fingers, but they are smaller 
than those of his left hand. The wrist joint is looser 
than usual, and his hands stands at an angle with his 
arm. His front teeth are somewhat pointed and in- 
clined backward like the fangs of a snake. The 
right side of his face is affected ; his mouth is drawn 
considerably further on the right than on the left 
side ; his right eye squints, has several deep groves 
radiating from it, and has a very singular appearance 
much resembling a snake. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary circumstance 
ou record, is that his right arm when not restrained 
will draw the lower part to about a right angle with 
the upper, and sometimes two or three, but most 
commonly only the fore finger will project curved at 
the first joint, much resembling a snake’s head and 
neck, when in the attitude of striking; and the 
whole arm will strike at an object with all the venom 
of a snake, and precisely in the same manner, some- 
umes for two or three, and sometimes for four or five 
strokes, and then the arm assumes a vibratory mo- 
tion, will coil up, and apply itself close against his 
body. During this period, his right foot and leg be- 
come excited, and if not restrained will shake also. 
His face is also excited ; the angle of his mouth is 
drawn backward, and his eye snaps more or less, in 
unison with the strokes of his hand, while his lips 
are always separated, exposing his teeth, which be- 
ing somewhat pointed like the fangs of a snake, caus- 
es his whole visage to assume a peculiar and snaky 
aspect. During infancy and childhood, the whole 
shape of the snake, even to its lungs, was printed 
on the anterior of his legs; but as he grew up it 
became gradually obliterated, till now there is only 
a small depression where the snake’s head was im- 
printed. The sight of a snake fills him with horrour, 
and an instinctive feeling of revenge. 


RESTORATION OF SPEECH BY GALVANISM. 


Dr. Cuartes Evans, attendant physician at the 
Friends’ Asylum, near Frankfort, reports a very in- 
teresting case of the application of galvanism, in the 


case of a patient who had been deranged for thirteen 
years, and who was fifty-four years of age. ‘The 
lady was the wife of a gentleman of high standing 
in the state, and came under the care of Dr. Evans 
in 1832. Her general health was good, but her dis- 
ease was hereditary and exhibited itself gradually, 
finally showing that she had no disposition to talk, 
and she was entirely taciturn, although it did not ap- 
pear that there was the least obstruction to the exer- 
cise of the organs of the voice. Every means had 
been resorted to, but it was impossible to secure the 
enunciation of a single word. She would keep by 
herself in the room where others were, and remain 
for a whole day without voluntarily seating herself. 
She took part in no kind of occupation, and, though 
closely observing what was passing about her, she 
appeared exclusively occupied with her own thoughts. 
When asked why she did not speak, she shook her 
head and answered by signs that she could not. 
This state of things continued until 1834, when it 
was concluded to try galvanick plates. “ At that 
time she had not been known to speak for nearly 
three years. Accordingly, the cuticle having been 
removed by blisters, plates of the usual size were 
applied, the silver one on the occiput and the zinc 
a little below the knee.—They were worn in this 
way for several days without any effect being ob- 
served. One day while the nurse was readjusting 
the plates, she was directed to remove them, apply- 
ing the zinc above and the silver below.” ‘The 
moment the connecting wire was attached, the pa- 
tient cried out to know what had been done to her, 
and from that time she has not only talked, but is 
exceedingly loquacious. But the repurt states her 
general condition in other respects, to be about the 
same as previously. Philad. Herald. 


—_— 


THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
From a page of the Olden Time. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that the Press was estab- 
lished at Philadelphia—when beginning a young 
colony, at an earlier period, than in old Virginia or 
old New York. ‘There was a reason for this fact, 
which is very little known—no less than a fear of the 
too free use of it by the Colonists, for refractory pur- 
poses. I see that in 1683, (the time of the settle- 
ment of Philadelphia,) the governour of Virginia was 
instructed not to allow any person to wse a printing- 
press upon any occasion. 1n 1686, Governour Ran- 
dolph, of Massachusetts, forbade any one to print 
without his consent. Four years before, the General 
Court of Massachusetts determined that there should 
be no press used but at Cambridge, and then only 
under the inspection of two licensers—they, “to pre- 
vent any abuse of the authorities of the country :” 
{only think of the difference now, when publick au- 
thorities are the licensed targets for every ruffian’s 
shot.] Pennsylvania never had any such restrictions, 
and therefore William Bradford set up his press there 
as soon as the city was founded. ‘The governour of 
New York stopped the press in 1733, in the case of 
Zenger, the printer and publisher; and the governour 
of Virginia, when advertising a reward for pirates, 
had to send to Philadelphia to get the printing done, 
in 1728; and on another occasion, he “ thanked God 
that they had no press !” 











THANKSGIVING IN THE STATE LUNATICK HOS- 
PITAL AT WORCESTER. 


[Extract of a letter from the Superintendent, dated Nov. 30.] 


“ We had a most splendid thanksgiving yester- 
day, a fine discourse from our chaplain, Mr. Ray, 
and excellent singing. ‘The proclamation was read. 
By the way, please say to his excellency, or the 
hon. secretary of state, that they forgot our parish, 
and sent us no proclamation! But, our good friends 
sent us one, and our people were greatly pleased. 
After meeting, with which all were delighted, came 
the dinner. ‘Thirty turkeys, and fat goslins—think 
of that! and q.s. of poultry of minor sorts; pud- 
dings, pies, &c., &c. No wine or strong drink. 
The license law has been in full force, in this hos- 
pital, for nearly six years. I leave for you to judge 
whether, in this respect, we are crazy, or the rest of 
mankind. After the feast was over, and evening 
came, then came the dancing. One of the long halls 
was decorated and lighted up, and three players 
upon the violin, all from our family, appeared, and 
then the dancers. ‘The company assembled could 
not have been much less than one hundred, some to 
join in the sport, and others to witness it; at nine 
o’clock, all returned to their apartments, satisfied 
and happy. In half an hour the hospital was as 
still as a sepulchre, and to-day everybody is de- 
lighted with the excellent thanksgiving.” 

Since the preceding was in type, we have receiv- 
ed the Worcester A°gis, of this morning, which 
contains an interesting letter to the editor, from a 
lady who was present at the festival, and was once 
herself an inmate of the hospital, and experienced 
the beneficial effect of the gentle discipline and 
happy remedial treatment practised at that mildly 
governed and rationally conducted institution. We 
pass over her notice of the service in the chapel— 
her encomiums on the Rev. Mr. Rey, the chaplain’s 
sermon—the dinner of “ turkeys, chickens, pies, 
and everything which could be desired,” and con- 
tent ourselves with the following notice of the even- 
ing’s entertainment, not having room for the whole 
to-day. 

“ About seven o’clock, one of the long halls, very 
tastefully decorated with evergreens, and brilliantly 
lighted, was prepared for the party. ‘Three players 
upon the violin appeared, belonging to the hospital. 
‘They commenced with a march, in which all present, 
to the number of seventy oreighty joined. Dr. Wood- 
ward was present the first part of the evening, seat- 
ed with his two youngest children beside him, look- 
ing upon the objects of his care with a countenance 
expressive of so much benevolence and pleasure, 
that 1 could have wished myself one. A number of 
the gentlemen patients were also present; and one, 
who is the greater part of the time in a high state 
of mania, was, on that evening, calm and happy, and 
politely offering his hand to Mrs. Woodward, very 
gracefully, with her, led off the dance. Dr. Chandler 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, ever anxious to promote the 
happiness of the patients, and make everything plea- 
sant, joined in the dance. At nine o’clock, the com- 
pany retired to their several apartments with hearts 
overflowing with gratitude to their kind friend, Dr. 
Woodward, who is ever ready to favour them all, 
according to their capacity for rational enjoyment, 
and whose greatest happiness seems to consist in 
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affording them all the gratification in his power. 
Some of the patients, who preferred not to dance, 
were seated upon settees and benches, dressed in a 
very becoming style, having their hair very fancifully 
ornamented with flowers, rosettes, and bows of rib- 
and. I can only wish you had been an eyewitness, 
for it is impossible for me to do justice to the scene. 
What a blessing to the community is this institution '” 
Boston Transcript. 


OLD IRONSIDES.”—By O. W. Hotmezs. 


Ay! pull her tattered ensign down, 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many a heart has danced to see 
That banner in the sky ; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall weep the clouds no more. 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished fi 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the conqueror’s tread 
Or know the conquered knee; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep 
And there should be her grave. 

Nail tothe mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms— 
The lightning and the gale! 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Tale of the Huguenots, or Memoirs of a French Refuges 
Family: Translated and composed from the Original Manu- 
script of James Fontarineg, By one of his descendants.—This is 
no tale of fiction, but a true memoir of one who has really lived 
and acted; and although truth, it is-in many respects more ex- 
traordinary and more striking than any fiction. And it is not a 
mere diary of events occurring to a private individual; it unites 
with the personal narrative much historical matter of moment- 
ous interest. The author and subject of the memoir was one of 
those high-minded and high-principled Frenchmen who, imme- 
diately before and at the time of the Edict of Nantz, risked life 
and all that makes life dear, to worship God as conscience dic- 
tated. The express purpose for which he records his trials and 
perils is that the reader may teach his children the same lesson 
of Christian fidelity and fortitude. The story is finely told, and 
the principle forcibly and beautifully inculcated. 

As a contribution to American history, it is particularly valu- 
able—the religious persecution above referred to proved a great 
blessing to this country in the excellent citizens with which it in- 
creased its population. No higher names are recorded upon our 
annals, than those of the Huguenot families, who fled hither for 
protection; among them, that of Maury is everywhere highly 
and deservedly honoured, and particularly in Virginia, where the 
ancestors of the family first settled. Matthew Maury, from 
whom all the American branches of the family are descended, 
married the eldest daughter of Mr. James Fontaine, and came 
to this country in 1717. From the manuscript resord of this 
gentleman’s life, in his native language, which makes a volume 
of more than three hundred finely written folio pages, and 
which has been preserved among his lineal descendants until the 
present time, the faithful and beautiful abstract has been made. 
It is a work of his own family equally honourable to the me- 
mory of the ancestor who suffered so steadfastly for his faith, 
and so truly described his sufferings, and to the descendant who 
has thus raised an imperishable monument to his memory. 
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Human Physiology: for the use of Elementary Schools. By 
Cuarues A. Lee, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, with ac- 
counts of the City of New-York. New-Yorx. 18mo. 1838. 
—-The above is an admirable work of its kind, and demanded by 
the wants of the rising generation. The commendations it has 
reccived from judges entitled to decide, are such as cannot fail 
to extend its circulation far and wide. From several of these 
recommendatory notices now before us, we insert the following 
from Professor John W. Francis. The design of Dr. Lee’s la- 
bours, as well as the ability of the work, will be fully under- 
stood from the note :— 

“Every medical man of observation,” says Dr. Francis, “is 
now ready to admit the position that physical causes influence 
the moral faculties. The wide diffusion of this important truth 
may be considered preeminent among the several causes which 
have recently led to a more general attention to the cultivation 
of physical education: and I rejoice to see the present attempts 
in our elementary schools to blend bodily with mental improve- 
ment. When the wonderful dependance of the body and the 
mind on each other is considered, and the intimate connexion 
which exists between the intellectual functions and the sanative 
state of the perceptive powers, and that these again owe their 
capabilities to the nice adjustment and integrity of the corporeal 
formation, it cannot but be deemed a remarkable defect in for- 
mer systems of instruction, that so little reference has been had 
to the cultivation of the physical man. The discipline of the 
body ought to be consulted so that the exercise of its func- 
tions may conduce to the advancement of its internal facultie 
and best lead to the development of its intellectual and mora 
culture. The basis of an elementary education ought to be 
formed on such a principle; and a knowledge of the laws and 
principles of organization will prove a primary aid by which so 
desirable an object is to be secured. The management of infan- 

cy and childhood will always be most effectively conducted by 
those acquainted with the nature of the bodily constitution; and 
experience demonstrates that the ulterior objects of knowledge 
will come with more certainty if we pay a becoming attention 
to those great laws associated with corporeal structure and 
mental development. Impressed with the importance of these 
views, in common with others of my medical brethren, I cannot 
look but with a most favourable regard on every attempt to ren- 
der the study of man, in all his relations, a matter of popular 
interest. 

‘‘T have perused your Manual of Human Physiology. It re- 
commends itself as a clear and lucid exposition of elementary 
information on an important branch of natural science, for 
those for whom it is specially intended; remarkably free from 
all ambiguities of thought or language and unnecessary digres- 
sion. It is well adapted to the capacities of youthful lamke 
and will admirably subserve the intentions of the enlighten 
and benevolent friends of the ‘American Common School So- 
ciety. 
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Manual of Conchology, By Tuomas Wyatr. 8vo. pp. 190. 
36 plates. Harper & Brotners, N. Y.—Of the different 
branches of Natural History, none is more interesting and at- 
tractive than that which relates to molluscous animals and their 
habitations. The singularity and beauty of these habitations or 
external coverings, are calculated to arrest the attention of the 
most casual observer, and have created in not a few, a strong 
desire to cultivate an acquaintance with their objects, and with 
the history and habits of the animals belonging to them. To 
the fulfilment of this desire a strong obstacle has always existed 
in the great want of suitable works upon the subject. Most of 
the existing books on Conchology are either of a character so 
elementary and superficial as rather to tantalize than to assist 
the student, or are so expensive as to lie beyond the reach of 
many who would wish to pursue its study. Another difficulty 
for learners has been, that by far the most valuable works rela- 
ting to this subject are in foreign languages, and are therefore‘in a 
measure useless to those who have no acquaintance with French 
or German. 

The book of Mr. Wyatt, now before us, seems intended to 
meet the wants of learners, and to occupy a middle place be- 
tween the mere primers of the science and those splendid but 
expensive works which few only could obtain, and it is there- 
fore we hail its announcement with pleasure. “In this manual, 
Mr. Wyatt has endeavoured to give a free translation of La- 
marck’s system, as simplified by De Blainville,” and how supe- 
riour this system and arrangement is to the old Linnzan meth- 
od, in its facilities for a correct knowledge of the specifick iden- 
tity of the shell, and of the habits and structure of the animal, 
every conchologist will bear witness. Mr. Wyatt has given 
very complete English descriptions of the genera of Lamarck, 
with a list of the species characterized by him, and has selected 
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some of the most interesting species of each genus for a more 
particular description. In addition to this he has given well ex- 
ecuted and accurately coloured drawings of about 200 shells. 

We believe the author has done the publick a service in the 
publication of this book, and though it should not prove entirely 
free from imperfections, (of which we have noticed no very 
striking ones,) we think they will find it the most useful work 
upon this science which has hitherto issued from the American 
press. 





Memoir of Sawox Staten; the Father of American Manu- 


Jactures. Connected with the rise and progress of the CoTron 
Manvracture in England and the United States, &c., gc. 
8vo. By Geo. S. Wuire.—The author of this volume has ren- 
dered an essential service to all interested in manufactures, by 
the publication of the above work. Its very title is perhaps the 
best notice that can be written of the book, for in the least num- 
ber of words possible is conveyed to the intelligent reader the 
fact that its subject matter is pregnant with interest to every 
well wisher to the prosperity of his country. 


The memoir of the man who first introduced cotton spinning 


into the United States---the difficulties he laboured under—the 
hardships he endured—arriving in a new country unheralded and 
unknown—his success—accumulation of property and benevo- 
lent character—are all detailed in a pleasing and instructive 
manner. There are besides, several important papers on sub- 
jects connected with manufactures and machinery, either of 
which would render the work an invaluable publication. 





The Lifeand Works of Chesterfield, including his Letters to 


his Son: in 1 vol. 8vo. New-Yorx: Harrer & Brortners 
1838.This is the first handsome American Edition of Chester- 
field that has met our eye. It is a work so well known that it 
is only necessary to say to those who wish a complete and 
handsome copy of Chesterfield, that they must inquire for 
“Harpers’ Edition.” 


Pelayo, a Tale of the Goth. By the author of the Partisan, 


Mellichampe, &c., &c. New-York: Harper & Brotners.— 
We have here another, and most interesting novel from the pen 
of Mr. Simms. Pelayo will add a new chaplet to his wreath of 
literary honours, and do great credit to his fame. It is an ex- 
citing story of the old time, as its name imports, and richly re- 
wards a perusal. 





Evenings at Home, or the Juvenile Budget opened. By Dr. 


Arxen and Mrs. Barsautp. Jllustrated with beautiful En- 
gravings after Cuapman and Harvey, by Apams. New-York: 
Harper & Brotrners.—In the beautiful style in which these 
publishers gave us Pilgrim’s Progress and the Fairy Book, last 
year, they have now brought out Evenings at Home. Richly 
embellished with a frontispiece and title from the pencil of the 
gifted Cuarpman, and numerous engravings by Apams, it vies 
with any of the Annuals, either in dress or usefulness. 





Life of Christ—for young persons-—The same publishers have 


brought out this work in a similar style, and embellished by the 
same artists as Evenings at Home. It commends itself to the 
attention of the publick by its manifest usefulness, and as a 
cheap and valuable present for children. 


a 


The Far West, ora Tour Beyond the Mountains. 2 vols. 
12mo. New-York: Harper & Broruers.—We have never 
read a more interesting description of western scenery, manners 
and customs. The author (said to be one of the Editors of the 
Louisville Journal) has long been a resident of the West, and 


in a most happy manner has described scenes and events with- 


out number, as they occurred during his tour. We commend this 
work to those of our friends who would acquaint themselves 
with their neighbours “ beyond the mountains.” 





Velasco; a Tragedy. By Erres Sarceant. New-York: 
Harrer & Brotuers.—Velasco has been pronounced by the 
criticks the best American tragedy that has yet been written. 
We are not sufficiently au fait in matters of this sort to speak 
critically—and therefore do most justice perhaps, to give the 
opinions of those we esteem good judges. Messrs. Harpers 
have brought it out in a very handsome style. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION—ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
STEAMBOATS. 


We have obtained for the present number of the 
Family Magazine, spirited engravings of the splendid 
English steamship Liverpool and our favourite Amer- 
ican steamer, Swallow. It will be seen by com- 
paring these engravings that there is a wide differ- 
ence in the construction of these steamers—one 
having the appearance of a large ship with a steam 
engine in her hold—the other “ a long, low,” and 
rakish go-ahead steamboat in the American sense of 
the term. The English steamers are built for sea 
service ; ours, generally, for rivers. The former 
have within the last twelve months, most triumph- 
antly established the fact, that they are capable of 
navigating the Atlantic with as much safety as a 
packet ship, and make their passages in one half the 
time. In regard to speed, we claim the superiority.— 
It is probable that the Swallow would run quite round 
either the Liverpool or Great Western once in every 
five miles. 

In the “ Civil Engineering of North America,” by 
the celebrated English engineer, David Stevenson, 
we find a capital paper under the head of “ Steam 
Navigation.” He visited this country in 1837 for 
the purpose of examining our publick works, and | 
the work with the above title gives the results of his 
examination. Had we space we should be glad to| 
give this article entire; as it is, we must content 
ourselves with the two extracts from it which fol- 
low :— 


‘‘ Whatever differences of opinion may exist as 
to the actual invention of the steamboat, there is no 
doubt that steam navigation was first fully and suc- 
cessfully introduced into real use in the United 
States of America, and that Fulton, a native of 
North America, launched a steamvessel at New 
York in the year 1807; while the first successful 
experiment in Europe was made on the Clyde in 
the year 1812, before which period steam had been, 
during four years, generally used as a propelling 
power in the vessels navigating the Hudson. 

‘The steam navigation of the United States is 
one of the most interesting subjects connected with 
the history of North America, and it is strange that 
hitherto we should have received so little informa- 
tion regarding it, especially as there is no class of 
works, in that comparatively new and still rising 
country, which bear stronger marks of long con- 
tinued exertion, successfully directed to the perfec- 
tion of its object, than are presented by many of the 
steamboats which now navigate its rivers, bays, and 
lakes. 

‘It would be improper to compare the present 
state of steam navigation in America with that of 
this country, for the nature of things has established 
a very important distinction between them. By far 


the greater number of the American steamboats ply 
on the smooth surfaces of rivers, sheltered bays, or 
arms of the sea, exposed neither to waves nor to 
wind ; whereas most of the steamboats in this coun- 
try go out to sea, where they encounter as bad weath- 
er and as heavy, waves as ordinary sailing vessels. 
The consequence is, that in America a much more 
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slender built, and a more delicate mould, give the 
requisite strength to their vessels, and thus a much 
greater speed, which essentially depends upon these 
two qualities, is generally obtained. In America the 
position of the machinery and of the cabins, which 
are raised above the deck of the vessels, admits of 
powerful engines, with an enormous length of stroke 
being employed to propel them; but this arrange- 
ment would be wholly inapplicable to the vessels 
navigating our coasts, at least to the extent to which 
it has been carried in America. 

“ But perhaps the strongest proof that the Ameri- 
can vessels are very differently circumstanced from 
those of Europe, and therefore admit of a construc- 
tion more favourable for the attainment of great 
speed, is the fact that they are not generally, as in 
Europe, navigated by persons possessed of a knowl- 
edge of seamanship. In this country steam navi- 
gation produces hardy seamen, and British steamers 
being exposed to the open sea in all weathers, are 
furnished with masts and sails, and must be worked 
by persons, who, in the event of any accident hap- 
pening to the machinery, are capable of sailing the 
vessel, and who must therefore be experienced sea- 
men. The case is very different in America, where, 
with the exception of the vessels navigating the 
Lakes, and one or two of those which ply on the 
eastern coast, there is not a steamer in the country 
which has either masts or sails, or is commanded 
by a professional seaman. These facts forcibly 
show the different state of steam navigation in Amer- 
ica, a state very favourable for the attainment of 
great speed, and a high degree of perfection in the 
locomotive art. 

“ The early introduction of steam navigation into 
the country, and the rapid increase which has since 
taken place in the number of steamboats, have af- 
forded an extensive field for the prosecution of valua- 
ble inquiries on this interesting subject; and the 
builders of steamboats, by availing themselves of the 
opportunities held out to them, have been enabled to 
make constant accessions to their practical knowl- 
edge, which have gradually produced important im- 
provements in the construction and action of their 
vessels. But on minutely examining the most ap- 
proved American steamers, I found it impossible to 
trace any general principles which seem to have 
served as guides for their construction. Every Amer- 
ican steamboat builder holds opinions of his own, 
which are generally founded, not on theoretical prin- 
ciples, but on deductions drawn from a close exami- 
nation of the practical effects of the different arrange- 
ments and proportions adopted in the construction of 
different steamboats, and these opinions never fail to 
influence, in a greater or less degree, the built of his 
vessel, and the proportions which her several parts 
are made to bear to each other. 

“So lately as twelve years ago, about thirty hours 
were occupied by the steamboats navigating the 
Hudson in making their passages from New York 
to Albany, a distance of about one hundred and fifty 
miles, which is at the rate of only five miles per 
hour. Passengers were then conveyed in barges 
towed by steamboats, to avoid the danger which, 
according to the following extract from an advertise- 
ment of the sailing of the vessels, seems at that time 
to have attended the steam navigation of the coun- 
try: ‘ Passengers on board the safety barges will 
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not be in the least exposed to any accident which 
may happen by reason of the fire or steam on board of 
the steamboats. ‘The noise of the machinery, the 
trembling of the boat, the heat from the furnace, 
boilers, and kitchen, and everything which may be 
considered as unpleasant or dangerous on board of a 
steamboat, are entirely avoided.’ ‘These ‘safety 
barges,’ how ever, have been entirely laid aside, and 
the voyage between Albany and New York is now 
generally performed in ten hours, exclusive of the 
time lost in making stoppages, being at the aston- 
ishing rate of fifteen miles per hour. They have 
effected this great increase of speed by constantly 
making experiments on the form and proportions of 
their engines and vessels, in short, by a persevering 
system of trial and errour, which is still going for- 
ward ; and the natural consequence is, that, even at 
this day, no two steamboats are alike, and few of 
them have attained the age of six months without 
undergoing some material alterations. 

* These observations apply more particularly to 
the steamers navigating the Eastern Waters of the 
United States, where the great number of steamboat 
builders, and the rapid increase of trade, have pro- 
duced a competition which has led to the construc- 
tion of a class of vessels unequalled in point of 
speed by those of any other quarter of the globe. 
The original construction of most of these vessels 
has, as already stated, been materially changed. The 
breadth of beam and the length of keel have in 
some vessels been increased, and in others they have 
been diminished. This mode of procedure may 
seem rather paradoxical ; but in America it is no un- 
common thing to alter steamboats by cutting thern 


through the middle, and either increasing or diminish- 
ing their dimensions as the occasion may require. 
It is only a short time since many of the steamboats 
were furnished with false bows, by which the length 
of the deck and the rake of the cutwaters were 


greatly increased. On some vessels these bows 
still remain ; from others they have been removed, 
subsequent experiments having led to the conclusion, 
that a perpendicular bow without any rake, is best 
adapted for a fast sailing boat. When I visited the 
United States in 1837, the ‘Swallow’ held the rep- 
utation of being one of the two swiftest steamers 
which have ever navigated the American waters, 
and this vessel had received an addition of twenty- 
four feet to her original length, besides having been 
otherwise considerably changed. Before these al- 
terations were made on her, she was considered, as 
regards speed, to be an inferiour vessel. 

‘« The inferences to be drawn from these facts are, 
that the great experiment for the improvement of 
steam navigation, in which the Americans may be 
said to have been engaged for the last thirty years, 
is not completed, and the speed at which they have 
succeeded in propelling their steam vessels may yet 
be increased ; and also that, in the construction of 
their vessels, they have been governed by experience 
and practice alone, without attempting to introduce 
theoretical principles, in the application of which, 
to the practice of propelling vessels, by the action 
of paddle-wheels on the water, numerous difficulties 
have hitherto been experienced. 

“ There are local circumstances, connected with 
the nature of the trade in which the steamboats are 
engaged, and the waters which they are intended to 


navigate, that have given rise to the employment of 
three distinct classes of vessels in American steam 
navigation, all of which I had an opportunity of sail 
ing in and particularly examining. 

“ These steamboats may be ranged under the fol- 
lowing classification: First, those nav igating the 
Eastern Waters. ‘This class includes all the vessels 
plying on the River Hudson, Long Island sound, 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays, and all those which 
run to and from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Norfolk and the other ports 
on the eastern coasts of the country, or what the 
Americans call the seaboard. Second, those navi- 
gating the Western Waters, including all the steam- 
ers employed on the river Mississippi and its nu- 
merous tributaries, including the Missouri and Ohio. 
Third, the steamers engaged in the Lake naviga- 
tion. ‘These classes of vessels vary very much in 
their construction, which has been modified to suit 
the respective services for which they are in- 
tended. ‘ 

“The general characteristicks by which the East- 
ern water boats are distinguished, are, a small 
draught of water, great speed and the use of con- 
densing engines of large dimensions, having a great 
length ‘of stroke. On the Western w aters, on the 
other hand, the vessels have a greater draught of 
water and less speed, and are propelled by high- 
pressure engines of small size, working by steam of 
great elasticity. ‘The steamers on the Lakes, again, 
have a very strong built and a jarge draught of water, 
possessing in a greater degree the character of sea- 
boats than any of those belonging to the other two 
classes. They also differ in having masts and sails, 
with which the others are not provided. 


The following judicious remarks on the causes of 
explosions will be read with interest :-— 


“ The vapour contained in the boiler of a steam-en- 
gine is liable to have its volume increased or diminish- 
ed to a dangerous extent by sudden variations of 
temperature, and the application of an apparatus ca- 
pable of counteracting the tendency of such changes 
of temperature to produce rupture, is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the safe operation of the boiler. ‘The 
want of the ordinary precautions necessary for in- 
suring safety, or the inefficient manner in which 
these are applied, together with the very high pres- 
sure at which the vapour is used for propelling the 
engines of many of the American steamboats, and 
the recklessness of the engineers employed on some 
navigations, have occasioned many disastrous acci- 
dents in that country from the explosion of steam- 
boilers. ‘These, however, as already stated, are 
now happily, in a great measure, confined to the ves- 
sels employed on the Western waters. ‘The fre- 
quent occurrence of these accidents, and the mel- 
ancholy consequences attending them, induced the 
Government of the United States in 1832, to insti- 
tute an inquiry into ‘the causes of steamboat ex- 
plosions, and the best means of preventing them.’ 

‘In order to lesson the chances of explosions 
from the expansive power of the steam, properly 
constructed boilers are provided with safety-valves, 
which are loaded with a weight proportioned to the 
pressure of steam which the boiler is capable of 
resisting. So long as one of the safety-valves is 
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locked up so as to be inaccessible to the engineers, 
no danger is to be apprehended from their being | 
overloaded, a practice too frequently resorted to by | 
the ignorant men to whom the management of steam- 
engines is occasionally intrusted. 

“The best constructed safety-valves, however, 
may get deranged frum rust or other causes, and by | 
remaining closed after the steam has attained the 
pressure at which it should be permitted to escape, 
may fail in performing their duty. A mercurial 
gauge is generally applied to the boiler, by an exam- | 
ination of which the engineer may at any moment 
ascertain the expansive power of the steam. 

“The safety-valves and steamgauge perform a 
most important office, and operate chiefly when the 
engine ceases to work, as, for example, when a 
steamer stops to land passengers. ‘The volume of | 





vapour which is no longer withdrawn for the supply 
of the engine, is permitted to escape by the opening 
of the valves; while the steamgauge, by indicating 
any increase of pressure, gives timely warning of 
danger, and calls the attention of those in charge to 
such measures as may arrest the too rapid accumula- 
tion of steam within the beiler. Thus far the safety- 
valves and steamguage have the effect of insuring 
the safety of the boiler, but unfortunately they have 
no control over the accidents arising from a defi- 
ciency in the supply of water, to which circumstance 
almost all the explosions which now take place may 
be traced. 

“ The heat to which the flues and bottom of a 
steamboiler are exposed may be very intense, but 
the metal of which they are formed will preserve 
a comparatively low degree of temperature, so long 
as its interiour surface is kept in contact with the 
water. If the level of the water be permitted to 
sink, however, so as to uncover or lay bare part of 
the flues or bottom, the action of the fire immedi- 
ately renders the parts so exposed red hot. When 
this state of things occurs, a boiler, as we shall 
presently see, is placed in a most critical situation. 
Deficiency of water may occur when a vessel is in 
motion, from derangement of the apparatus for 
its supply, but it is most apt to arise when a vessel 
stops for the purpose of taking in goods or landing 
passengers. On such occasions the working of the 
engine is stopped, and at the same time the pump for 
supplying the boiler with water must cease to act. 
Meanwhile, the fire is kept briskly burning, and if 
the stoppage is of long duration, the level of the 
water, from the evaporation which is going on, falls 
considerably, and occasionally to such an extent that 
the flues become exposed and are quickly rendered 
red hot. When the vessel is about to proceed &n 
her voyage the engine is set in motion, and the pump, 
which has till then remained inactive, injects heated 
water into the boiler. ‘This water comes in contact 
with the portions of its surface which have been un- 
covered and rendered red hot, and is instantaneously 
converted into vapour. So rapid is the change, re- 
sembling in effect the ignition of gunpowder, that 
the safety-valves, in most instances, are too small to 
give vent to the immense volume of vapour which 
is suddenly created, and an explosion of the boiler 
is the unavoidable consequence. 

“A proper uninterrupted supply of water is the 
Only safeguard against the occurrence of such ex- 


plosiens, which, from their nature, are equally apt | 
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occur to low-pressure and high-pressure boilers. 


Some engines have self-acting pumps for the supply 
\of water, and in others the injection-cock is under 


the contro] of the engineer, who by opening or shut- 
ting it, regulates the supply. The latter plan is 


adopted in all locomotive engines, and in most of 


the American steamboats. It is of the greatest con- 
sequence that the water-pump should be so arranged 
as to work while the engine is at rest. The steam- 


boats on the eastern part of the United States, are 


not so constructed ; but in the steamboats on the 
Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, as formerly no- 
ticed, | found apparatus for effecting this important 
object. A gauge is applied to almost every boiler, 
for indicating the height at which the water stands 
in its interiour, and if this is carefully observed, and 
tried from time to time by the engineer, it forms a 
great means of preventing accident. Some ingeni - 
ous applications have been proposed to render the 
safety of the boiler less dependant on the attention 
of the workmen. One of these is a valve of larger 
dimensions than the common safety-valve, which is 
intended to be acted on by the expansive force of a 
rod of iron, when heated beyond.a certain tempera- 
ture. The introduction of plates into the sides of 
the boiler, composed of an easily fusible metal, 
which would melt before the contained steam had 
attained a dangerously high temperature, and form 
large vents for its escape, is another method not un- 
worthy of attention. 

“ The collapse of the large boilers of weak con- 
struction, which are sometimes employed for gene- 
rating low-pressure steam, is another casualty to 
which steam-vessels are liable. It is occasioned by 
the fire getting low, and the surface of the builer be- 
coming cool. ‘his produces condensation of the 
steam, and the formation of a_partial vacuum in the 
interiour of the boiler, the form of which is gene- 
rally so ill calculated for resisting external pressure, 
that it yields to the weight of the atmosphere. A 
spring valve so constructed as to be opened by ex- 
ternal pressure alone, is occasionally applied in this 
country. When a vacuum is formed in the boiler, 
the valve is opened by the weight of the atmosphere 
on its exteriour surface, and the air rushing in, re- 
stores the equilibrium, and insures the safety of the 
boiler. ‘The exposed situation in which the boilers 
of all the American steamboats are placed, renders 
them very liable to collapse, which has been of very 
frequent occurrence, and has on some occasions 
been attended with serious consequences. 

“Of the several adaptations for reducing the 
chances of accident which I have. mentioned, I 
found in use in the American steamboats the sin- 
gle safety-valve, the steam-gauge, and the water- 
gague, and in a few vessels the apparatus for con- 
tinuing the supply of water while the vessel is at 
rest.” 


The following from the pen of W. C. Redfield, 
Esq., of New York, is taken from the November 
number of the Knickerbocker, there published under 
the head of “ English and American Steamvessels.” 
The article was written to correct some errours in 
regard to American steamers which have found their 
way into the English journals, and as it suits our 
purpose admirably, we quote it entire. 
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‘‘The London ‘ Nautical Magazine’ for August, 
contains an article on ‘ American Steamers, which 
comprises a tabular description of some of the steam- 
boats in the ‘ New York waters.’ ‘This table appears 
to have been furnished to the editor by an American 
correspondent, and though not entirely correct, is 
highly valuable for the information which it embo- 
dies, and is therefore presented to the readers on an 
adjoining page.* a? 

“The sprightly and somewhatironical article which 
the editor of the ‘ Nautical’ has appended to this 
table, appears to be founded mainly on the loose and 
often discordant statements which appear from time 
to time in our newspapers. Of the numerous errours 
and false assumptions found in this paper, not the 
least is that of the supposed current‘of the Hudson, 
which is assumed to be of ‘ the moderate uniform 
rate of three miles per hour.” ‘This current is al- 
lowed for, in a passage from New York to Albany, 
‘against the stream,’ whereas, the Hudson, being 
for the most part a narrow estuary, has no stream or 
current, except in case of freshets, for a few miles 
on the upper portion of the route, but exhibits a re- 
ciprocal course of ebb and flood tide, the average 
rate of which, for the entire distance, does not ex- 
ceed one mile per hour. A fast steamer leaving 
New York on the flood tide, often carries it to Aloany 
without change, from which may be derived an ad- 
vantage equal to about ten miles in a passage. ‘The 
ebb tide is in like manner often carried from New 
York to Albany, with a disadvantage proportionally 
greater, because encountered for a more lengthened 
period. ‘The passage from Albany to New York, on 
the contrary, has this peculiarity, that the tides are 
always changed from ebb to flood, and vice versa, 
once in about three hours; so that a nearly equal 
portion of favourable and opposing tide must always 
be had in descending the Hudson; except that the 
ratio of opposing tide usually predominates, for the 
reason above given. 

“The ‘ Nautical’ accompanies its article with 
an engraving of the American steamboat Swallow, 
reduced from one of Robinson’s lithographs. ‘ ‘The 
Swallow,’ says the editor, ‘is no beauty for model, 
whatever she may be for speed; but the New York 
steamer is of a peculiar genus, to be found only in 
her own waters ; a sort of rara avis, adapted to the 
notions of brother Jonathan.’ 

‘‘In the last remark here appended, there is more 
truth than poetry ; and John Bull, it appears, is just 
obtaining knowledge of this to him unknown and 
hitherto unrivalled ‘ genus’ of American steam- 
boats. In regard to beauty of model, we can inform 
the editor of the ‘ Nautical’ that Jonathan has been 
long at school, where he has learned pretty thorough- 
ly the art of adapting means to ends, in the most 
direct and efficient manner. It is thus that he has 
learned to discard his former heir-loom notions of 
taste and beauty, and he no longer considers obsolete 
forms and appendages, which are in themselves use- 
less or injurious, as being essential to symmetry and 
beauty in a river-going steamer. But John Bull has 
been so long accustomed to straitsides and bulwarks. 
quarter galleries and cutwater, the latter surmounted 
by bowsprit and figure-head, that is difficult for him 
to imagine any other standard of beauty in naval 
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architecture. ‘Thus it happens, too, with his steamers, 
owing in part to the imperfections of their models or 
construction, and the comparative inefficiency of 
their engines, that he still finds it expedient to em- 
ploy canvass, in aid of steam in his home navigation ; 
a practice which, ina steamer of proper efficiency, 
is worse than useless, except perhaps on sea voyages. 

‘There is, however, a ‘ genus’ of American steam- 
boats, of which we are not so proud, and which un- 
fortunately has furnished material to the editor of the 
‘ Nautical’ and other foreign writers, for most of 
their witticisms upon American steam navigation. 
‘This genus, whose halitdt is chiefly on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, has also contributed much to un- 
settle the publick mind, and to impair the just con- 
fidence which has hitherto been placed in the skill 
and scienee of American artisans and engineers ; 
and which has likewise been the means of fastening 
upon our invaluable steam marine a legislative incu- 
bus, which bids fair to secure to the steamers of 
Britain the most valuable portion of our intercourse 
with the parent country. 

“* Ours is a reading publick, while the writers on 
steam or steam navigatron are almost exclusively 
English, and give currency to English views and 
opinions, whether the same be sound or practically 
obsolete. ‘This tendency in our literature is unwit- 
tingly abetted by a great portion of the American 
press, the conductors of which are not sufficiently 
conversant with the facts and principles on which 
alone a correct estimate can be founded; while 
American engineers are better employed than 
in sketching the present state of their art, or in 
writing the chronicles of their own labours and 
achievements, which latter have a brighter and more 
enduring record in their results, and in the changes 
which they have so rapidly wrought upon the face 
of nature, and of human society. 

‘‘It seems hardly to be known, at the present time, 
even in our own country, that a proper sea-going 
steamship, well adapted to the navigation of the 
Atlantic, was built and fitted out at New York full 
seventeen years ago, when the art of steam navigation 
in Europe was in its very infancy. ‘This steamship, 
the Robert Fulton, made a number of voyages to 
Havana and New Orleans, but owing to the embar- 
rassments of her owner, was dismantled, and sold in 
another country. ‘This vessel was designed and 
built by that celebrated shipwright, the late Henry 
Eckford, for David Dunham, Esq., since deceased, 
and is now a ship-of-war, mounting twenty-six guns; 
and remarkable for her sailing qualities ; having for 
several years past been attached to the Brazilian 
Navy. This ship, if propelled by a modern ‘ New 
York’ engine, or with the portion of steam power 
which is now used in the best British steamships, 
would, even now, prove a successful rival to the 
Great Western ; at least for any length of passage 
for which her structure was designed. 

“ Of the practicability of transatlantick navigation 
by steam power alone, American engineers have, for 
several years, been fully sensible. Of the probabil- 
ity of obtaining a remuneration proportioned to the 
outlay, however, great doubts have always been en- 
tertained. But should the sound practical talent of 
our countrymen be brought to bear properly upon 
this enterprise, a degree of surety and despatch 
which has not been realized, is sure to be attained. 












Whether such an attempt be justifiable at this time, |the Great Western’s hold is twenty-three feet. The 
in view of the false position in which the American | 
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boilers and steam chests occupy the whole space from 


merchants and engineers have been placed by the | the platform to the deck, they are four in number, 
recent investments of British capital in ocean stcam- |in two compartments, each boiler having a clear pas- 


ers, and by the unwise legislation of our own gov- | sage all round it. 


There is fitted to each a change 


ernment, is a question admitting of more doubt. | water-pymp, through which at every stroke of the 


This remark is applied to the new steamboat law, 
more especially to that odious provision, which 
makes the owners of American steamvessels liable, 
in case of accident, for all the property on board 
their vessels, in violation of the first principles of 
justice, which deem a man innocent till he is proved 
guilty.” 


THE GREAT WESTERN. 


“ Toward the latter end of 1835, a company was 
formed in London, called the British and American, 
which proposed to lay down several steamers of | 
large dimensions, to run alternately between London 
aud Liverpool and New York. Previously, howev- 
er, to this, and while the Great Western Railway 
subscription efforts were on foot in Bristol, the grand 
object of making it an outpost to the metropolis for 
vessels of all descriptions trading on or through the 


Atlantick, was never lost sight of. The appearance Taffrail See gg 236 «=O 
of the Prospectus of the British and American Com- | pos aoe the Perpendiculars - . aa 
pany brought matters to a point, and in November, | Breadth in clear of Paddle-Wheels | . . “35 4 
1835, a party of gentlemen connected with the Rail- | Breadth over Paddle-Boxes . . . . 59 8 
way (among whom were their celebrated engineer, eee ean” Sata Fee 140 
Mr. Brunet, and Mr. Guppy,) after a good deal of | Length of after Saloon Deck . nse 75 0 
discussion on the feasibility of such an experiment, | Length of after Lower Deck + et Qe a Se 
put down their names as ready to take shares in the | Lame of Geakeniieaee oor at Ae a 


event of due encouragement being given in Bristol. 
[It was some time in October, 1835, that Mr. Guppy 
and Mr. Brunet consulted, and fairly enlisted the 
writer in the cause as a practical nautical man, ac- 
quainted in his particular line with the full advan- 
tages of Bristol’s position, 

The sternpost of its steamship, the Great West- 
ern, was raised on the twenty-eighth July, 1836, and 
she was launched on the nineteenth July, 1837, pro- 
ceeded on her way to London on the eighteenth 
August, and arrived in the river on the twenty- 
second of the same month, after a remarkable pas- 
sage under canvass four fifths of the distance, hav- 


ing left the steamer, a fast one, which was to have | - 


attended her, behind. Her first trial down the river 
was made on the twenty-fourth March, her second 
on the twenty-eighth March, in both of which she 
beat two of the fastest Gravesend boats. ‘She event- 
ually sailed on the thirty-first March, and arrived in 
King-road on the second of April, whence she start- 
ed on her first voyage to New York on the eighth 
of the same month, and arrived out on the twenty- 
third. 

“The boilers of the Great Western are peculiarly 
constructed, having in height or depth that capacity 
for generating steam which has been hitherto obtained 
in lateral space. Originally it was settled that there 
should be two sets of boilers and two chimneys, one 
set before and one abaft the machinery, but it was 
thought that the after boilers took off too much space 
from the saloon, and moreover would be likely to in- 
crease the temperature of the accommodations more 
than would be desirable in warm weather. It was, 


consequently, arranged that they should all be placed 
forward, or before the machinery. 


The depth of 


engine a portion of water is drawn out from the 
bottom, in quantity about one half that evaporated in 
the production of steam, the whole of which is, of 
course, supplied with new seawater, but instead of 
reaching the boilers ina cold state, it acquires an 
additional temperature of about seventy degrees, by 
passing through a system of tubes, around which 
the hot water flows in its passage to the change 
pump ; the water from the boiler is thus cooled 
down in the same degree, previous to its being dis- 
charged overboard. ‘The boilers are each furnished 
with the common blow-off-cocks, which may be 
used in case of need, but with the changing pumps 
the operation.of blowing off is not resorted to, con- 
sequently the steam and the state of the fires are 
much more uniform. 


DIMENSIONS OF STEAMSHIP GREAT WESTERN. 


Feet. Inch. 
Length from forepart of Figure-Head to afterpart of 


DIMENSIONS OF ENGINES, &c. 


Diameter of Cylinder 73 4 Inches 














Length of Stroke. : . 7 Feet 
Weight of Engines, Wheels, &c. 310 Tuns 
Weight of Boilers : . 90 Ditto 
Water to each 20 tuns ; ‘ ‘ 80 Ditto 
Diameter of Wheel . : ‘ ‘ “ 28 Ft. 9 in. 
Length of Floats ‘ ; : : 10 Feet 
Number of ditto ‘ 4 ; 3 : ‘ 4 
Depth of ditto No. 1, of Iron 44 Inches 
Description of Cycloidal, No. 2, of Wood 12 Ditto 
No. 3, of Ditto 10 Ditto 
No. 4, of Ditto 8 Ditto 
DISPLACEMENT. 
Ft. in. Tuns. ewt. qrs- lbs. 
At 6 8 Draught of water at launching 694 a? ae 
10 0 ° . ‘ ‘ 1202 9 3 618 
13 4 . 7 i , 1750 6 0 2 
16 8 ; : ; : 2305 4 0 & 
WEIGHTS OF MATERIALS. 
Oak Timber 16592 a 58 ‘ . 229 «12 ] 4 
Elm ditto 3340 a 374 ‘ ‘ 74 «#6 0 8 
Hard Pine 12431 a 40 . é 221 19 on 
Yellow ditto 4339 a 344 ‘ ° 71 5 3 0 
Oakum Pitch, Tar, Paint, &e. . ’ 5 10 0 0 
fron-Work, Copper & Composition, to Hull 60 6 0 0 
Carvers’ Work, Head and Stern 0 12 0 0 
Water Closets, Lead-work, Pumps, &c. 2 10 0 0 
Cooking Apparatus, &c. . ‘ oe 0 0 
Cabins and Furniture ‘ ‘ 24 0 0 0 
Anchors and Chain Cables, &c. : 23 0 0 0 
Rigging, Masts, and Spars. . = 6 eae Se 
Boats ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 4 0 0 0 
Sundries for Crew and their Chests. 10 0 0 0 
Weight of Hull, Masts, Rigging, &c. 944 15 3 @ 
Water, Provisions, and Stores, for 120 Pas- 
sengers and for Crew 41 0 O 0 
Passengers and Luggage : : 16 0 0 0 
Iron—Ballast ‘ ‘ ‘ 40 0 0 0 
Coals and Cargo : . ot eo Be 
Engine and Boilers ° ° ; 40 O O Q 
Water in ditto ‘ ‘ 80 0 0 0 
Total 2372 0 0 0 
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THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Extract from “The Far West.” 


| outline of its scenery and course. The Confluents 
(of this vast stream are numerous, and each one 


Ir is surely no misnomer that this giant stream | brings a tribute of the soil through which it has roam- 


has been styled the “ eternal river,” the “ terrible 
Mississippi ;"* for we may find none other imbody- 
ing so many elements of the fearful and the sublime. 
In the wild rice-lakes of the far frozen north, amid 
a solitude broken only by the shrill clang of the 
myriad water-fowls, is its home. Gushing out from | 
its fountains clear as the air-bell, it sparkles over the 

white pebbly sand-beds, and, breaking over the beau- 

tiful falls of the “ Laughing Water,”} it takes up its | 
majestick march to the distant deep. Rolling onward | 
through the shades of magnificent forests, and hoary, 
castellated cliffs, and beautiful meadows, its volume | 
is swollen as it advances, until it receives to its bo- | 
som a tributary, a rival, a conqueror, which has | 


roamed three thousand miles for the meeting, and its | 
original features are lost for ever. Its beauty is | 
merged in sublimity! Pouring along in its deep bed 
the heaped-up waters of streams which drain the | 
broadest valley on the globe ; sweeping onward ina 
boiling mass, furious, turbid, always dangerous ; 
tearing away, from time to time, its deep banks, with 
their giant colonnades of living verdure, and then, | 
with the stern despotism of a conqueror, flinging 
them aside again; governed by no principle but its 
own lawless will, the dark majesty of its features 
summons up an emotion of the sublime which defies | 
contrast or parallel. And then, when we think of 
its far, lonely course, journeying onward in proud, 
dread, solitary grandeur, through forests dusk with 
the lapse of centuries, pouring out the ice and snows 








the line, we are forced to yield up ourselves in un- 
controlled admiration of its gloomy magnificence. 
And its dark, mysterious history, too ; those fearful 
scenes of which it has alone been the witness; the 
venerable tombs of a-race departed which shadow 
its waters ; the savage tribes that yet roam its forests ; 
the germes of civilization expanding upon its borders ; 
and the deep solitudes, untrodden by man, through 
which it rolls, all conspire to throng the fancy. Ages 
on ages and cycles upon cycles have rolled away ; 
wave after wave has swept the broad fields of the 
Old World; a hundred generations have arisen 
from the cradle and flourished in their freshness, 
and, like autumn leaflets, have withered in the tomb ; 
and the Pharaohs and the Ptolemys, the Cesars and 
the califs, have thundered over the nations and 
passed away; and here, amid these terrible solitudes, 
in the stern majesty of loneliness, and power, and 
pride, have rolled onward these deep waters to their 
destiny ! 
“ Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury and your joy ? 


God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer !” 


There is, perhaps, no stream which presents a 
greater variety of feature than the Mississippi, or 
phenomena of deeper interest, whether we regard 
the soil, productions, and climate of its valleys, its 
individual character and that of its tributaries, or the 


* A name of Algonquin origin—Missi signifying great and 
sepe, a river. 
+ Indian name for the “ Falls of St. Anthony.” 


Vor. VI.—36 














ed. The Missouri pours out its waters heavily 
charged with the marl of the Rocky mountains, the 
saffron sands of the Yellow Stone, and the chalk of 
the White river; the Ohio holds in its floods the 
vegetable mould of the Alleganies, and the Arkan- 
sas and Red rivers bring in the deep-died alluvion 
of their banks. Each tributary mingles the spoils 


of its native hills with the general flood. And yet, 


after the contributions of so many streams, the re- 
markable fact is observed that its breadth and volume 
seem rather diminished than increased. Above the 
embouchure of the Missouri, fifteen hundred miles 
from the Mexican gulf, it is broader than at New 
Orleans, with scarce one tenth of its water; and at 
the foot of St. Anthony’s Falls its breadth is but one 
third less. This forms a striking characteristick of 
the Western rivers, and owes, perhaps, its origin 
partially to the turbid character of their waters: as 
they approach their outlet they augment in volume, 
and depth, and impetuosity of current, but contract 
their expanse. None, however, exhibit these fea- 
tures so strikingly as the grand central stream; and 
while, for its body of water, it is the narrowest 
stream known, it is charged with heavier solu- 
tions and has broader alluvions than any other. 
The depth of the stream is constantly varying. 
At New Orleans it exceeds one hundred feet. Its 
width is from half of one mile to two miles; the 
breadth of its valley from six miles to sixty ; the 


|rapidity of its .current from two miles to four; its 


: s ix 1 ; in a mile its annua 
of aretick lands through every temperature of clime, | mean descent six inches in a mile, and its annual 


till at last it heaves free its mighty bosom beneath | 


floods vary from twelve feet to sixty, commencing 


in March and ending in May. Thus much for 


| statisticks. 


Below its confluence with its turbid trijutury, the 
Mississippi,as has been observed, is no le,nger the clear 
pure, limpid stream, gushing forth fom the wreathy 
snows of the northwest; but it v/hirls along agaitist 
. . 5 
its ragged banks a resistless vo'=Lume of heavy, sweep- 
ing floods, and its aspect o{ placid magnilicencé !s 

1. $ . 5 ia eas 
beheld no more. ‘The tirbid torrent heaves onward, 
wavering from side t+ side like 


a living creature 

: ! : ‘ g » &S 
if to overleap its bounds; rolling along in a deep - 
cut race-path, through a vast expanse of lowlanc | 


meadow, from whose exhaustless mould are rearec | 
aloft those enormous shafts shrouded in the fres} 
emerald of their tasselled parasites, for which it s 
alluvial bottoms are so famous. And yet the val - 
ley of the “ endless river” cannot be deemed heav- 
ily timbered. when contrasted with the forested hills 
of the Ohio. The sycamore, the elm, the linden 
the cotton-wood, the cypress, and other trees of de. . 
ciduous foilage, may attain a greater diameter, br jt 
the huge trunks are more sparse and more isolat ed 
in recurrence. 

But one of the most striking phenomena of the 
Mississippi, in common with all the western rivers 
and one which distinguishes them from those which 
disembogue their waters into the Atlantick, is the 
uniformity of its meanderings. The river, in its on- 
ward course, makes a semicircular sweep almost 
with the precision of a compass, and then is precip- 
itated diagonally athwart its channel to a curve of 
equal regularity upon the opposite shore. The 
deepest channel and most rapid current is said to exist 
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in the bend ; and thus the stream generally infringes 
upon the bend-side, and throws up a sandbar on the 
shore opposite. So constantly do these sinuosities 
recur, that there are said to be but three reaches of 
any extent between the confluence of the Ohio and 
the gulf, and so uniform that the boatmen and Indians 
have been accustomed to estimate their progress by 
the number of bends rather than by the number of 
miles. One of the sweeps of the Missouri is said 
to include a distance of forty miles in its curve, and 
a circuit of half that distance is not uncommon. 
Sometimes a “ cut-off,” in the parlance of the water- 
men, is produced at these bends, where the stream, 
in its headlong course, has burst through the narrow 
neck of the peninsula, around which it once circled. 
At a point called the “ Grand Cut-off,” steamers 
now pass through an isthmus of less than one mile, 
where formerly was required a circuit of twenty. 
‘The current, in its more furious stages, often tears 
up islands from the bed of the river, removes sand- 
bars and points, and sweeps off whole acres of allu- 
vion with their superincumbent forests. In the sea- 
son of flood the settlers, in their log-cabins along the 
banks, are often startled from their sleep by the deep, 
sullen crash of a “ land-slip,” as such removals are 
called. 

The scenery of Mississippi, below its confluence 
with the Missouri, is, as has been remarked, too 
sublime for beauty; and yet there is not a little of 
the picturesque in the views which meet the eye 
along the banks. ‘Towns and settlements of greater 
or less extent appear at frequent intervals ; and then 
the lowly log-hut of the pioneer is not to be passed 
without notice, standing beneath the tall, branchless 
columns of the girdled forest-trees, with its luxuriant 
maize-fields sweeping away in the rear. One of 
these humble habitations of the wilderness we reach- 
ed, [ remember, one evening near twilight; and 
while our boat was delayed at the woodyard, | stroll- 
ed up from the shore to the gateway, and entered 
easily into confabulation with a pretty, slatternly- 
looking female, with a brood of mushroom, flaken- 
haired urchins at her apron-string, and an infant at the 
breast very quietly receiving his supper. On inquiry 
I learned that eighteen years had seen the good 
woman a denizen of the wilderness; that all the 
responsibilities appertained unto herself, and that 
her “‘man” was proprietor of some thousand acres 
of bottom in the vicinity. Subsequently I was in- 
formed that the worthy woodcutter could be valued 
at not less than one hundred thousand! yet, en verite, 
reader mine, I do asseverate that my latent sympa- 
thies were not slightly roused at the first introduc- 
tion, because of the seeming poverty of the dirty 
cabin and its dirtier mistress ! 


ANCIENT MOUNDS ON THE AMERICAN BOTTOM, 
ILLINOIS. 


* ¢€ %* * 


* For the first time I found myself 


upon the celebrated “ American Bottom,” a tract of 
country which, for fertility and depth of soil, is per- 
haps unsurpassed in the world. A fine road of baked 
loam extended along my route. Crossing Cahokia 
creek, which cuts its deep bed diagonally through 
the bottom from the bluffs some six miles distant, 
and threading a grove of the beautiful pecan, with its 
long trailing boughs and delicate leaves, my path 
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was soon winding ‘gracefully away among those 
venerable monuments of a race now passed from 
the earth. ‘The eye is struck at first by the number 
of these eminences, as well as by their symmetry 
of form and regularity of outline ; and the most fa- 
miliar resemblance suggeste@ is that of gigantick 
hay-ricks sprinkled over theguniform surface of the 
prairie on everyside. As you advance, however, 
into the plain, leaving therange of mounds upon the 
left, something of arrangement is detected in their 
relative position; and adésign too palpable is be- 
trayed to mistake them for the handiwork of nature. 
Upward of one hundred of these mounds, it is stated, 
may be enumerated within seven miles of St. Louis, 
their altitude varying from ten to sixty feet, with a 
circumference at the base of about as many yards. 
One of these, nearly in the centre of the first collec- 
tion, is remarked as considerably larger than those 
around, and from its summit is commanded an ex- 
tensive view of the scene. ‘The group embraces, 
perhaps, fifty tumuli, sweeping off from opposite the 
city to the northeast, in form of a crescent, parallel 
to the river, and at a distance from it of about one 
mile: they extend about the same distance, and a 
belt of forest alone obstructs their view from the city, 
When this is removed, and the prairie is under cul- 
tivation, the scene laid open must be beautiful. The 
outline of the mounds is ordinarily that of a grace- 
fully-rounded cone of varying declivity, though often 
the form is oblong, approaching the rectangle or 
ellipse. In some instances they are perfectly square, 
with a level area upon the summit snflicient for a 
dwelling and the necessary purlieus. Most of them 
are clothed with dense thickets and the coarse grass 
of the bottom; while here and there stands out an 
aged oak, rooted in the mould, tossing its green 
head proudly to the breeze, its rough bark shaggy 
with moss, and the pensile parasite flaunting from 
its branches. Some few of the tumuli, however, are 
quite naked, and present a rounded, beautiful surface 
from the surrounding plain. At this point, about half 
a mile from the river-bank, commencing with the 
first group of mounds, extends the railroad across 
the bottom to the blaffs. ‘The expense of this work 
was considerable. It crosses a lake, into the bed of 
which piles were forced a depth of ninety feet be- 
fore a foundation for the tracts sufficiently firm could 
be obtained. Coal is transported to St. Louis upon 
this railway direct from the mines; and the bene- 
ficial effects to be anticipated from it in other respects 
are very great. A town called Pittsburgh has been 
laid out at the foot of the coal bluffs. 

Leaving the first collection of tumuli, the road 
wound away smooth and uniform through the level 
prairie, with here and there upon the left a slight 
elevation from its low surface, seeming a continua- 
tion of the group behind, or a link of union to those 
yet before. It was a sweet afternoon; the atmo- 
sphere was still and calm, and summer’s golden haze 
was sleeping magnificently on the far-off bluffs. At 
intervals the soft breath of the “sweet south” came 
dancing over the tall, glossy herbage, and the many- 
hued prairie-flowers flashed gayly in the sun-light. 
There was the heliotrope, in all its gaudy but mag- 
nificent forms ; there the deep cerulean of the frin- 
ged gentiana, delicato as an iris; there the mellow 
gorgeousness of the solidago, in some spots along 

the pathway, spreading out itself, as it were, into 
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a perfect “field of the cloth of gold;” and the 
balmy fragrance of the aromatick wild thyme or the 
burgamot, scattered in rich profusion over the plain, 
floated over all. Small coveys of the prairie-fowl, 
tetrao pratensis, a fine species of grouse, the ungainly 
form of the partridge, or that of the timid little 
hare, would appear for a moment in the dusty-road, 
and, on my nearer approach, away they hurriedly 
scudded beneath the friendly covert of the bright- 
leaved sumach or the thickets of the rosebush. Ex- 
tensivé groves of the wild plum and the crab-apple, 
bending beneath the profusion of clustering fruitage, 
succeeded each other for miles along the path as I 
rode onward; now extending in continuous thickets, 
and then swelling up like green islets from the sur- 
face of the plain, their cool recesses affording a re- 
freshing shade for the numerous herds. The rude 
farmhouse, too, with its ruder outbuildings, half buried 
in the dark luxuriance of its maize-fields, from time 
to time was seen along the route. 

After a delightful drive of half an hour the second 
group of eminences, known as the “ Cantine 
Mounds,” appeared upon the prairie at a distance 
of three or four miles, the celebrated ‘“ Monk Hill,” 
largest monument of the kind yet discovered in 
North America, heaving up its giant, forest-clothed 
form in the midst. What are the reflections to which 
this stupendous earth-heap gives birth? What the 
associations which throng the excited fancy ? What 
a field fur conjecture! What a boundless range for 
the workings of imagination! What eye can view 
this venerable monument of the past, this. mighty 
landmark in the lapse of ages, this gray chronicler 
of hoary centuries, and turn away uninterested ! 

As it is first beheld, surrounded by the lesser 
heaps, it is mistaken by the traveller for an elevation 
of natural origin: as he draws nigh, and at length 
stands at the base, its stupendous magnitude, its 
lofty summit, towering above his head and throwing 
its broad shadow far across the meadow ; its slopes, 
ploughed with yawning ravines by the torrents of 
centuries descending to the plain; its surface and 
declivities perforated by the habitations of burrow- 
ing animals, and carpeted with tangled thickets ; the 
vast size of the aged-oaks rearing themselves from 
its soil; and, finally, the farmhouse, with its various 
structures, its garden, and orchard, and wedi rising 
upon the broad area of the summit, and the carriage 
pathway winding up from the base, all confirm his 
impression that no hand but that of the Mightiest 
could have reared the enormous mass. At that mo- 
ment, should he be assured that this vast earth-heap 
was of origin demonstrably artificial, he would smile ; 
but credulity the most sanguine would fail to credit 
the assertion. But when, with jealous eye, slowly 
and cautiously, and with measured footsteps, he has 
circled its base; when he has surveyed its slopes 
and declivities from every position, and has remarked 
the peculiar uniformity of its structure and the 
mathematical exactitude of its outline; when he 
has ascended to its summit, and looked round upon 
the piles of a similar character by which it is sur- 
rounded ; when he has taken into consideration its 
situation upon a river-bottom of nature decidedly 
diluvial, and, of consequence, utterly incompatible 
with the natural origin of such elevations; when 
he has examined the soil of which it is composed, 


and has discovered it to be uniformly, throughout 


the entire mass, of the same mellow and friable spe- 
cies as that of the prairie at its base ; and when he 
has listened with scrutiny to the facts which an ex- 
amination of its depths has thrown te light of its 
nature and its contents, he is compelled, however 
reluctantly, yet without a doubt, to declare that the 
gigantick pile is incontestably the woRKMANSHIP OF 
MAN’S HAND. But, with such an admission, what is 
the crowd of reflections which throng and startle 
the mind ? What a series of unanswerable inquiries 
succeed! When was this stupendous earth-heap 
reared up from the plain? By what race of beings 
was the vast undertaking accomplished? What was 
its purpose? What changes in its form and magni- 
tude have taken place? What vicissitudes and re- 
volutions have, in the lapse of centuries, rolled like 
successive waves over the plains at its base! As we 
reflect, we anxiously look around us for some tradi- 
tion, some time-stained chronicle, some age-worn 
record, even the faintest and most unsatisfactory 
legend, upon which to repose our credulity, and 
relieve the inquiring solicitude of the mind. But 
our research is hopeless. The present race of ab- 
origines can tell nothing of these tumuli. To them, 
as to us, they are veiled in mystery. Ages since, 
long ere the white-face came, while this fair land 
was yet the home of his fathers, the simple Indian 
stood before this venerable earth-heap, and gazed, 
and wondered, and turned away. 

But there is another reflection which, as we gaze 
upon these venerable tombs, addresses itself directly 
to our feelings, and bows them in humbleness. It 
is, that soon our memory and that of our own gen- 
eration will, like that of other times and other men, 
have passed away ; that when these frail tenements 
shall have been laid aside to moulder, the remem- 
brance will soon follow them to the land of forget- 
fulness. Ah, if there be an object in all the wide 
universe of human desires for which the heart of 
man yearns with an intensity of craving more ago- 
nizing and deathless than for any other, it is that the 
memory should live after the poor body is dust. hh 
was this eternal principle of our nature which reared 
the lonely tombs of Egypt amid the sands and bar- 
renness of the desert. For ages untold have the 
massive and gloomy pyramids looked down upon the 
floods of the Nile, and generation after generation 
has passed away; yet their very existence still re- 
mains a mystery, and their origin points down our 
inquiry far beyond the grasp of human ken. into the 
boiling mists, the “the wide involving shades” 
of centuries past. And yet how fondly did they 
who, with the toil, and blood, and sweat, and misery 
of ages, upreared these stupendous piles, anticipate 
an immortality for their name which, like the efful- 
'gence of a golden eternity, should for ever linger 
around their summits! So was it with the ancient 
tomb-builders of this New World; so has it been 
with man in every stage of his existence, from the 
hour that the giant Babel first reared its dusky walls 
from the plains of Shinar down to the era of the 
present generation. And yet how hopeless, desper 
ately, eternally hopeless are such aspirations of the 
children of men! As nations or as individuals, our 
memory we can never embalm! A few, indeed, 
may retain their forlorn relick within the sanctuary 
of hearts which loved us while with them, and that 
| with a tenderness stronger than death; but, with 
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the great mass of mankind, our absence can be no- 
ticed only for a day; and then the ranks close up, 
and a gravestone tells the passing stranger that we 
lived and died: afew years—the finger of time has 
been busy with the inscription, and we are as if we 
had never been. If, then, it must be even so, 
‘O, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue; that, when both must sever, 

Although corruption may our frame consume, 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom.” 

The antiquity of “ Monk Mound” is a circum- 
stance which fails not to arrest the attention of every 
visiter. ‘That centuries have elapsed since this vast 
pile of earth was heaped up from the plain, no one 
can doubt: every circumstance, even the most minute 
and inconsiderable, confirm an idea which the ven- 
erable oaks upon its soil conclusively demonstrate. 
With this premise admitted, consider for a moment 
the destructive effects of the elements even for a 
limited period upon the works of our race. Little 
more than half a century has elapsed since the war 
of our revolution ; but where are the fortifications, 
and parapets, and military defences then thrown up? 
The earthy ramparts of Bunker’s Hill were nearly 
obliterated long ago by the levelling finger of time, 
and scarce a vestige now remains to assist in tracing 
out the line of defence. The same is true with these 
works all over the country; and even those of the 
last war—those at Baltimore, for example—are van- 
ishing as fast as the elements can melt them away. 
Reflect, then, that this vast earth-heap of which I 
am writing is composed of a soil far more yielding 
in its nature than they; that its superfices are by no 
means compact; and then conceive, if you can, its 
stupendous character before it had bided the rains, 
and snows, and storm-winds of centuries, and before 
the sweeping floods of the “ Father of Waters” had 
ever circled its base. Our thoughts are carried 
back by the reflection to the era of classick fiction, 
and we almost fancy another war of the Titans 
against the heavens— 

‘‘ Conati imponere Pelio Ossam— 
—atque Oss frondosum involvere Olympum,” 
if a quotation from the sweet bard of Mantua, upon 
a topick like the present, may be pardoned. How 
large an army of labourers, without the use of iron 
utensils, as we have every reason to suppose was the 
case, would be required for scraping up from the 
prairie’s surface this huge pile; and how many 
years would suffice for its completion ? No one can 
doubt that the broad surface of the American Bot- 
tom, in its whole length and breadth, together with 
all the neighbouring region on either bank of the 
Mississippi, once swarmed with living men and ani- 
mals, even as does now the depths of its soil with 
their remains. The collection of mounds which I 
have been attempting to describe would seem to in- 
dicate two extensive cities within the extent of five 
miles ; and other groups of the same character may 
be seen upon a lower section of the bottom, to say 
nothing of those within the more immediate vicinity 
of St. Louis. The design of these mounds, as has 
been before stated, was various, undoubtedly ; many 
were sepulchres, some fortifications, some watch- 
towers or videttes, and some of the larger class, 
among which we would place Monk Hill, were prob- 
ably devoted to the ceremonies of religion. 
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The number of the earth-heaps known as the 
Cantine Mounds is about fifty, small and great. 
They lie very irregularly along the southern and eas- 
tern bank of Cahokia creek, occupying an area of 
some miles in circuit. ‘They are of every form and 
every size, from the mere molehill, perceptible only 
by a deeper shade in the herbage, to the gigantick 
Monk Mound, of which I have already said so much. 
This vast heap stands about one hundred yards from 
the creek, and the slope which faces it is very pre- 
cipitous, and clothed with aged timber. ‘The area 
of the base is about six hundred yards in circum- 
ference, and the perpendicularaltitude has been esti- 
mated at from ninety to upward of a hundred feet. 
The form is that of a rectangle, lying north and 
south; and upon the latter extremity, which com- 
mands a view down the bottom, is spread out a broad 
terrace, or rather a steppe to the main body, about 
twenty feet lower than the summit, extending the 
whole length of the side, and is one hundred and 
fifty feet in breadth. At the left extremity of this 
terrace winds up the sloping pathway from the prai- 
rie to the summit of the mound. Formerly this road 
sloped up an inclined plane, projecting from the mid- 
dle of the terrace, ten feet in breadth and twenty in 
extent, and seemed graded for that purpose at the 
erection of the mound. ‘This declivity yet remains, 
but now forms part of a cornfield. 

The view from the southern extremity of the 
mound, which is free from trees and underbrush, is 
extremely beautiful. Away to the south sweeps off 
the broad river-bottom, at this place about seven 
miles in width, its waving surface variegated by all 
the magnificent hues of the summer Flora of the 
prairies. At intervals, from the deep herbage is 
flung back the flashing sheen of a silvery lake to the 
oblique sunlight; while dense groves of the crab- 
apple and other indigenous wild fruits are sprinkled 
about like islets in the verdant sea. To the left, at 
a distance of three or four miles, stretches away the 
long line of bluffs, now presenting a surface naked 
and rounded by groups of mounds,and now wood- 
ed to their summits, while a glimpse at times may 
be caught of the humble farmhouses at their base. 
On the right meanders the Cantine creek, which 
gives the name to the group of mounds, betraying at 
intervals its bright surface through the belt of forest 
by which it is margined. In this direction, far away 
in blue distance, rising through the mist and forest, 
may be caught a glimpse of the spires and cupolas 
of the city, glancing gayly in the rich summer sun. 
The base of the mound is circled upon every side 
by lesser elevations of every form and at various 
distances. Of these, some lie in the heart of the 
extensive maize-fields, which constitute the farm of 
the proprietor of the principal mound, presenting a 
beautiful exhibition of light and shade, shrouded as 
they are in the dark, twinkling leaves. ‘The most 
remarkable are two standing directly opposite the 
southern extremity of the principal one, at a distance 
of some hundred yards, in close proximity to each 
other, and which never fail to arrest the eye. There 
are also several large square mounds covered with 
forest along the margin of the creek to the right, and 
groups are caught rising from the declivities of the 
distant bluffs. 

Upon the western side of Monk Mound, at a dis 





tance of several yards from the summit, is a well 
some eighty or ninety feet in depth; the water of 
which would be agreeable enough were not the pres- 
ence of sulphur, in some of its modifications, so 
palpable. ‘This well penetrates the heart of the 
mound, yet, from its depth, cannot reach lower than 
the level of the surrounding plain. I learned, upon 
inquiry, that when this well was excavated, several 
fragments of pottery, or decayed ears of corn, and 
other articles, were thrown up from a depth of sixty- 
five feet; proof incontestable of the artificial struc- 
ture of the mound. ‘The associations, when drink- 
ing the water of this well, united with its peculiar 
flavour, are not of the most exquisite character, 
when we reflect that the precious fluid has probably 
filtrated, part of it, at least, through the contents of a 
sepulchre. ‘The present proprietor is about making 
a transfer, | was informed, of the whole tract to a 
gentleman of St. Louis, who intends establishing 
here a house of entertainment. If this design is 
carried into effect, the drive to this place will be the 
most delightful in the vicinity of the city. 

Monk Mound has derived its name and much of 
its notoriety from the circumstance that, in the early 
part of the present century, for a number of years, it 
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was the residence of a society of ecclesiasticks, of 
the order La Trappe, the most ascetick of all the 
monastick denominations. 





For the Family Magazine. 
FOUNTAIN OF THE PRINCE OF PALESTINE. 


Tue noble work of art which the engraving below 
represents, is situated in the Piazzi Barberini, at 
Rome, so called in honour of the celebrated Cardi- 
nal Barberini, whose splendid palace stood near it. 
This fountain was constructed by Bernini, who, as 
an artist, stood pre-eminent in his day. It is of 
colossal size, hewn out of a solid rock, and repre- 
sents a Triton seated upon two dolphins throwing 
up a jet of water from a shell. 

Of this. work of art a late English writer ob- 
serves: “ The piazza in which this fountain is situ- 
ated, was anciently the Circus Agonalis, the form 
of which is still preserved in consequence of the 
houses being built on the old foundations. It is one 
of the largest and finest squares in Rome. It was 
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in ancient times used for chariot-racing, boxing and | the Big Black, by some Indians. These ferocious 
wrestling. One of the principal markets is now | inroads of savage warfare, which Stain our frontier 
held in it, particularly on Wednesday. Every Satur- story so deeply with blood, were happily more un- 








day and Sunday in August, this square is inundated | 
with water from the fountain, that the people may 
refresh themselves by riding or walking about in it, 
which they do in great numbers. Formerly this 
diversion of paddling in the water, used to be pro- 








tracted through the night, accompanied by musick | their extirpation. 


common in the Southwest, at the period of our re- 
marks, and even subsequently, than on any other 
portion of our borders. ‘The year 1782 was render- 
ed particularly miserable, by the general failure of 
the crops ; there was, moreover, a dreadful hydro- 
phobia, which prevailed among the foxes, almost to 
Many cattle bitten by them died ; 


and refreshments, but in consequence of the disor- but fortunately no human beings among the whites ; 


ders which sometimes arose, the water has for many 
years been drawn off at dark.” 
As the name and genius of an artist are naturally 


although some Indians were said to have perished 
by this most agonizing phrensy. The spring of 1783 
brought Col. James Green,* an emigrant from Ten- 
nessee. ‘This gentleman had a short engagement 


associated with his works, it may not be uninterest-| with the Indians, at the Suck, in the Tennessee 
ing to take a glance at the biography of Bernini.| river ; but gallantly repelled them with his swivels. 
He was born at Naples in 1598, and during his| The scarcity of grain in the Natchez, compelled 
childhood discovered marks of that genius which so | Col. Green to procure supplies for his family from 





much distinguished him afterward. 
age of eight years, he executed a head in marble 
equal in symmetry and finish to the productions of 
many professed sculptors. ‘This induced his parents, 
aided by influential friends, to place him under the 


At the tender | the French planters on the river coast. 


This gen- 
tleman had the misfortune to render himself odious 
to the Spanish government, by acting as a commis- 
sioner for the state of Georgia, to demand the de- 
livery of that portion of her chartered and treaty 
limits lying north of the 31st degree of north latitude. 


care of Ladrona, an artist of some eminence at/ Such a bold part for a Spanish subject, or at least a 


Florence. 


Bernini was not long in outstripping his | resident under the Spanish government, excited un- 


tutor, and at the age of eighteen he executed an|appeasable suspicion ; which only waited for the 


Apollo and Daphne in so superiour a style, that it 
was believed he would yet rival the best masters of 
the ancient Grecian school. But this was one of 
the best productions of his life, it being so near per- 


first decent pretext, to wreak vengeance on the 
American spirit of Col. Green. The demand of 
Georgia was, as might reasonably be expected, 
laughed at by the Spaniards though civily declined. 
Georgia has, at all times, been too distinguished by 


fection, that it seemed scarcely perceptible of im- flaming pretensions and acts of singular, if not ty- 


provement. His famesoon spread throughout Europe, | rannical temerity. 


Her daring commissioner was 


and it having reached England, Charles I. sent him| confined by the Spanish government, and shortly 
three portraits of himself in different positions, paint- | after died. 


ed by Van Dyck, and desired Bernini to execute a 
bust therefrom. The sculptor finished the commis- 
sion to admiration, and so delighted was the English 
monarch with the bust, that he drew a ring from his 


Some time in 1782 the first two flat boats, loaded 
with flour, and owned by persons of the name of 
Tomlinson and Hyzen, arrived from the upper wa- 
ters, at Natchez. ‘The cargo consisting of eight 
hundred or one thousand barrels, was all bought by 


finger worth six thousand crowns, and sent it to the | the government at $40 per barrel. 


sculptor that it might “ adorn the hand that could 
achieve such wonders.” 


The monotony of provincial existence was now 
broken by the amusement of horse racing, intro- 


Bernini died at Rome, at the age of eighty-two | duced by the Tennesseans into the district. These 
years, having won for himself a great amount of |T@ceS Were Tun, oF in jocky phrase came off, at St. 


wealth and honours. Like Michael Angelo, he was 
at once a sculptor, painter and architect, and his 
contemporaries placed him upon the same elevation 


Catharine’s Creek, in the neighbourhood of Natchez. 
So keen was the passion for the sport, that females, 
as well as males, attended these backwoods or scrub 
races, quite as eagerly as the fashionables of more 


with that great man. He was patronised by Popes | refined times, parade on the course to witness the 


Urban VIII., Alexander VII., and Innocent X.; andj feats of Arabian fleetness. 


Nor was the suspicion 


was invited to France by Louis X{V. Rome still | absent, that the retail of spirituous liquors, at these 
exhibits many of his works in sculpture and archi-|taces, was participated in by the Spanish command- 


B. J. L. 


teeture. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE NATCHEZ, OR DISTRICT OF NATCHEZ, 


IN THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI; FROM 1763 TO 1798. 
BY MANN BUTLER. 


(Continued from last No.) 
Tuis season witnessed a calamity, which rarely 


attended the white settlements in Natchez; it was 
a massacre of a party of whites, thirty in number, on 


ant. The military guard always attended these 
tempting scenes of publick enjoyment, for the prov- 
ident purpose of committing any disturbers of the 
peace of his Catholick Majesty, to the calaboose. 
Matters went on smoothly with an idle people ; they 
had no motive to work beyond the easy supply of 
immediate necessaries. When these were obtained 
by the light labour necessary, in a fruitful soil and a 
genial climate, what but lethargy or violence was to 
be expected in an energetick people of high capa- 





* Father to Mrs. Matilda Carpenter, of Port Gibson, and grand- 
father to Abram A. Green, Esq., of Grand Gulf, Miss. 
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city, hoodwinked and obstructed by an arbitrary, | the Americans, in their too frequent difficulties with 
jealous and anti-commercial government? Ameri- he Spanish government. Had a riot been produced 
cans of the present day, “ who are so much used to |1n @ drunken frolick, had a Spanish soldier been in- 
the free untrammelled exertion of all the energies | sulted, possibly unceremoniously knocked down by 
which God has so bountifully given them, cannot | one of our violent countrymen, Major Minor must 
well imagine, how luxuriant soils, beneficent cli-|be sent for. Major Minor could get the offender out 
mates, the facilities of the ocean, and rivers second | of the dreadful calaboose. Many were the poor 
but to the ocean, can all be lavished upon man, with- | fellows saved from months’ close and sickening im- 
out his improving them. Yet such is the melancholy | prisonment by the friendly sympathy of this gentle- 
fact which has attended all the colonies planted on | man who never better deserved the high confidence 


this continent by the Europeans, except our British 
ancestors.”* Indeed these colonies were not al- 
together free from the mischief of metropolitan in- 
terference, though so much more so, than the colo- 
nial establishments of the neighbouring powers. 
“Monopoly of trade, the curse of over-government, 
and the arbitrary authority of any adventurer 
“clothed in a little brief authority,” have thwarted 
the bounty of God, and kept a country a desert, 
which Divine Goodness had capacitated for an 
Eden.” Such was the languishing condition of the 
Natchez, under the lazy, unenterprising and arbi- 
trary Spaniards. ‘Thus, if a man got involved in a 
lawsuit, the weaker and poorer party was almost 
certain to be defeated. At least the administration 
of justice, rapid as it was, and destitute of all our 
“law’s delay,” was violently suspected by the peo- 
ple. Presents and entertainments to the powerful 
officers of government, left but feeble confidence of 
justice, in the minds of the poor and the humble. 
Nor is there a more blighting state of government, 
than that in which justice between man and man, 
between rich and poor, between weak and power- 
ful, is without certainty and confidence. ‘There is 
no more abundant source or bad blood and bitter 
passions, than the heart-burnings produced by such 
an exasperating state of things. The dastardly spir- 
it of even slaves is disturbed by injustice ; it reaches 
the hearts of the otherwise callous. What then 
must have been the feelings of the American set- 
tlers under Spanish justice? Not that our people 
are to be considered as a very orderly and subordi- 
nate one, even under their own free and light system 
of government ; but how much less so, under a rule of 
iron? Violaters of the police or of the higher law, 
were constantly provoked, or imagined themselves 
so, to flee to the states or the Indians, rather than 
abide the suspected administration of Spanish law. 

The year 1783 began to be distinguished by a 
more active industry among the people. This was 
produced by a demand for tobacco on the part of the 
Spanish government. A commercial market brought 
its accompaniment—flocks of merchants and me- 
chanicks. Where a demand for man’s labour pre- 
sents itself, whether on the mountain top or the sub- 
terranean mine ; in sickness or danger ; there man 
will follow it. It has been the story of the human 
race in all ages of its existence. 

The next year (1784,) Stephen Minor,t (men- 
tioned on a former occasion in this sketch and now 
advanced to the rank of major,) was sent to Natchez. 
The command of this distinguished officer was en- 
deared to his countrymen by his readiness to aid 





* Oration on Independence, July 4th, 1837, delivered at Port 
Gibson, Frankfort, Ky. 
+ Husband to the widow Minor, and father to Wm. J. 


' Mi 
President of the Agricultural Bank of Natchez. ome 






he enjoyed with the Spanish government, than in 
ameliorating its rigid police in its operation upon the 
irregularities of our bold and boisterous countrymen. 
Hundreds thus relieved, blessed, says Smith, the 
name of Minor. Natchez was almost the only point 
where the distant woodman of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee after the toils of a thousand miles’ perilous 
navigation, in frail and in artificial flat-boats, found a 
market for the produce of their hard labours. Pent 
up for weeks after weeks, in their unwieldy craft, on 
the constant look out for Indian attacks, at the period 
of our notice, or some other of the formidable dan- 
gers of the river, enduring a thousand nameless 
privations and hardships, what wonder that the 
weary boatman should too freely indulge in some 
relaxation, at the termination of his worst dangers! 
Such was the state of things which for so many 
years rendered the western boatmen, at other places 
beside Natchez, a violent and disorderly class of 
men. ‘They are a class of interiour seamen or sol- 
diers, just liberated from duty. At New Orleans, 
for many years, Kes:tucky was synonymous with riot 
and battle. 

The vigorous cultivation of tobacco now introdu- 
ced many settlers; and the products of their labour 
freely commanded foreign merchandise and negroes. 
But the jealousy of the Spanish government now be- 
gan to take fire, at the free emigration from the west- 
ern parts of the United States, encouraged by this 
prosperity. Some of these emigrants from Tennes- 
see were refused permission to remain in the coun- 
try, although they had relations already there. The 
most that could be obtained from this paternal govern- 
ment, even with offers of security for good beha- 
viour of the emigrants, was, permission to apply to 
the governour at New Orleans. In one instance, a 
man by the name of Case, took his nephew, a late 
emigrant, through the wilderness from Natchez to 
Baton Rouge. It was the first time the attempt had 
been made by a white man. Having arrived at Baton 
Rouge, Case left his relation to prosecute the plain 
route, along the river bank, to New Orleans; while 
he himself returned home, marking the way, or 
blazing it, as the woodsmen call it, through the wil- 
derness, for his nephew to follow. ‘This circumstance 
of discovering a new road to the capital, is said to 
have had great influence with the governour, in per- 
mitting its traveller to remain in the country. ‘The 
uncle afterward received a $100 or $150 for open- 
ing the route, which was then much travelled. One 
is forcibly reminded of the policy of the Spanish 
jealousy, by the late seizure of Texas by American 
emigrants. Some years after this time elapsed, with- 
out presenting any thing to attract the notice of our 
curious chronicler. In 1787, Governour Gayoso 
was appointed governour of the Natchez. ‘This gen- 
tleman may be familiar to western readers as the 
same Officer, who, in 1795, was appointed by Govern- 
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our Carondelet to negociate a commercial agree- 
ment with Judge Sebastian, of Kentucky, for the 
exclusive benefit of Kentucky trade. (See Butler’s 
Kentucky, p. 245.) To this officer is owing the es- 
tablishment of the present city of Natchez, above 
the hill. He purchased the ground of Major Minor, 
in 1788, for the use of the king of Spain and his 
subjects, at $2000.* This is the commencement, 
of what may be very properly termed, American 
Natchez ; in contradiction to the obscurer tenements, 
too notoriously known as Natchez under the hill. It 
were vain to expatiate on this noble and beautiful 
city of the mountain bluffs of the Mississippi; the 
beauties of its commanding situation must be visited 
to be appreciated. Under the beneficent dominion 
of our great republick, in- the middle of the great 
cotton region of the United States, and on the banks 
of the Mississippi river, what destiny is too brilliant 
for this capital of the south? Yet with all profuse 
promise of the present times, it was long before 
Natchez enjoyed a brick chimney ; wood, as through- 
out the early times of western history, was the per- 
ishable and dangerous substitute. The Spanish 
government did at length erect an hospital for the use 
of the troops and a chapel for the Roman Catholick 
worship, near the centre. of the city. There was 
likewise a fort built below the hill, now however 
engulfed in the river, which has made such a pro- 
digious encroachment on the Natchez side and even 
on its mountain banks. Notwithstanding the bigotry 
of the Spanish government, notorious even in Cath- 
olick Europe, Protestant ministers of the gospel 
were occasionally permitted to preach. Mr. Smith 
recalled an Episcopal minister, who enjoyed this 
privilege ; and it may be recollected, that a Baptist 
minister figured in the insurrection against the Span- 
iards. 

The introduction of Kentucky tobacco into New 
Orleans, in consequence of an agreement for that 
purpose between Governour Miro and General James 
Wilkinson began to be felt as an interference in the 
limited market of the province. This contract which 
was entered into for the joint benefit of both parties,t 
forms the nucleus of various surmises and intrigues 
in the history of Kentucky, and in the life of Gene- 
ral Wilkinson. It was a fruitful source of vexa- 
tion, if not of injustice to the latter officer.} Many 
frauds were however alleged against the Natchez 
planters in the preparation of their tobacco for mar- 
ket. Even blocks of wood covered with tobacco 
leaves and suckers were said to have been sold as 
merchantable tobacco. The inspection at New Or- 
leans was so lax or corrupt, that scarcely a carrat 
of tobacco was refused. ‘This commercial interfer- 
ence of a distant portion of a foreign confederacy 
with the infant trade of the Natchez, must have been 
between 1788 and 1789. Itis the eighth of August, 
1788, that Governour Miro’s permit to General 
Wilkinson is dated, at New Orleans,|| for introdu- 
cing “the productions” of Kentucky into that port. 











* Such is the information of Christopher Miller, an ancient 
and respectable resident of Natchez. 


t Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 2d vol. Appendix 1. 
Oliver Pollock. ; eT 

+ See Wilkinson’s Memoirs, vol. 2d . 112, 116, and But- 
\er’s Kentucky, 160. — y 

i Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 2d vol. p. 116, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE JAY AND BLUE-JAY. 


In some respects the jay stands nearly in the 
same relation to the magpie that the carrion crow 
does to the rook. It is a woodland bird, never found 
in open and treeless places, and very seldom near 
houses. In the woods it chooses the thickest 
shades ; and though its chatter is often heard, it is 
less frequently seen than almost any other bird of 
the same size and equally numerous. It occurs in 
all parts of the British islands where there is cover 
for it, and has an original name both in Welsh and 
Galick, both of which have the same meaning, 
“ Wood-screecher,” or “ wood-screamer ;” and some 
systematists have made it the type of a separate 
genus, under the name Garrulus. 

The jay varies a good deal in size with the nature 
of its haunts. Its mean dimensions may be taken 
at about a foot in length, eighteen or nineteen inches 
in the stretch of the wings, and about seven or eight 
ounces in weight. 

The bill of the jay is dusky, the legs brown, and 
the irides of a glistening pearl gray, which gives a 
sharp and irritable expression to the eye. The head 
is whitish, with black streaks, and the feathers on 
the top of the head are loose, and form a crest 
which is erectible at pleasure. The body is wine 
buff, or a mixture of yellow, red, and brown, so 
melted into each other, that the whole effect is not 
easily described. ‘The lesser coverts of the wings 
are pale bay; the greater coverts are marked with 
traces of black and rich blue. The secondary 
quills next the body are bay, with black tips, the 
next two are entirely black, and the remaining ones 
are black, tinged with blue, and having white on 
their outer necks, near the base. The rump and 
tail coverts, both upper and under, are white, and 
the tail feathers black. ‘These birds, though they 
keep in the cover of the woods, are very active and 
very voracious. They are omnivorous,consuming great 
quantities of nuts, mast, wild cherries, peas, and other 
products of the wood and its vicinity ; they are also 
great robbers of the nests of smaller birds, and they 
sometimes kill and eat the birds themselves, and 
also mice, and the larger insects. ‘They are in fact 
always prying about in the warm season, and very 
often eating. It is usually said that they are in the 
habit of hoarding their vegetable food against the 
season of want; and it may be true, for there area 
good many more birds which form magazines than 
we are usually in the habit of giving credit for be- 
ing so provident. But, in the case of the jay, this 
is not easily established by actual observation, as it 
is by no means easy to see what they do; and though 
they are found making free with a store, it cannot, 
on account of their habits, be thence inferred that 
this store is their own. In confinement they do con- 
ceal their surplus provisions, but they at the same 
time pilfer and hide substances which can be of no 
use to them as food; so that no certain conclusion 
can thence be drawn of what they may do in a state 
of nature; and magpies and jackdaws both hoard 
and steal when in a domesticated state, and yet we 
do not hear of their stores of provisions being met 

with when they are in the wild state. In winter, 
too, at least in the colder parts of the country, jays 
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are understood to be, for the greater part of their! 
time, in ee oles of trees, or other places of concea | 
ment, in a state nearly dormant. It is not supposed 
that they eagle hybernate, but they are rarely seen | 
at that season when there are no leaves on the trees 
to conceal them; and when they do make their ap- | 
pearance in winter, it is only on very mild days. 

When any danger appears, the jays set up a 
screan ing, and as their chattering is loud, and they 
all take up the note, they alarm the whole tenants of 
the wood, and thus, by acting the part of sentinels, 
make some sort of return to other birds for the dep- 
redations which they commit on their nests. On 
some parts of the country they are partially migrant, 
and where this is the case they partially flock, 
though their flocks can hardly be called societies. 
In Britain they are more stationary, generally remain- 
ing in the same places, and rearing two broods in the 
course of the season. ‘They choose the most close 
and concealed part of the trees for their nests ; and, 
both for general habitation and nesting, they prefer 
young woods, in which the trees are branched down 
ne arly to the ground, to those which have tall and 
clean boles. Rocks and jays may be found in the 
ame fore st; but not in the same part of it. The 
nest is not so elaborate a structure as that of the 
magpie. Jt is broad, and rather firm, as well as 
carefully concealed ; but it has no do: ne, and is shal- 
low, and without any very soft matters in the lining. 
T ‘t eggs vary from four to seven, are smaller than 
those of the pigeon, of a greenish gray colour, with 
olive spots. ‘Ihe time of the incubation is under- 
stood to last about two wecks. 

When the jay has grown to maturity in the wild 
state, it is very shy as well as cunning, and can 
meaty be reconciled to confinement by any means ; 
but when it is taken young, it is very easily tained, 
and very docile, though even then it appears at 
times to be very impatient of the confinement of the 
cage, against which it breaks it feathers, and often 
does itself more serious injury. But it articulates 
readily, can be taught a number of tricks, and there- 
fore, in many parts of the world it is kept with much 
attention. Its voice is flexible, and it is capable not 
only of articulating words, but of imitating the 
voices both of other birds and of several of the 
mammalia. For food it is of little value, as it is 
both tough and of bad flavour ; but on some parts of 
the continent it is eaten, after } having undergone the 
double culinary process of being first boiled and then 
roasted. Even if it were good, the labour of obtain- 
ing it in Britain would be far more than its value ; 
but on the continent it is more easily obtained ; and 
though it is not in request for the table under its 
own name, it is said to be sometimes double-cooked, 
as abov e-mentioned, and then introduced asa thrush. 

The blue jay of America (corvus cristatus) is a 
very beautiful species, resembling, in many of its 
habits the common jay of Europe. It is very gene- 

rally distributed over at least the more temperate 
parts of North America; and we cannot bring 
it so well before the reader as in the language of that 
prince of all ornithologists, Alexander Wilson. 

“This elegant bird, » says this eloquent child and 
worshipper of wild nature, “ which, as far as [ can 
learn, is peculiar to North America, is distinguished 
as a sort of beau among the feathered tenants of our 
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woods by the brilliancy of his dress; and like most} dry fibrous roots, and lays five eggs of a dull olive, 
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other coxcombs, makes himself still more conspicu- 
}ous by his lognacity and the oddness of his tones 
land gestures. The jay measures eleven inches in 
length ; ; the head is ornamented with a crest of light 
blue or purple feathers, which he can elevate or de- 
press at pleasure ; a narrow line of black runs along 
the frontlet, rising on each side higher than the eye, 
but not passing over it; back and. upper part of the 
neck a fine light purple, in which the blue predomi- 
nates ; a collar of black, proceeding from the hind 
head, passes with a grateful curve down each side 
of the neck to the upper part of the breast, where it 
forms a crescent; chin, cheeks, throat, and belly, 
white, the three former slightly tinged with blue ; 
greater wing-coverts, a rich blue; exteriour sides 
of the primaries, light blue, those of the seconda- 
ries, a deep purple, except the three feathers next 
the body, which are of a splendid light blue; all 
these, except the primaries, .are beautifully barred 
with crescents of black, and tipt with white; the 
interiour sides of the wing-feathers are dusky black ; 
tail long and cuneiform,‘composed of twelve feathers 
of a glossy light blue, marked at half inches with 
transverse curves of bl: ick, each feather being tipt 
with white, except the two middle ones, which 
deepen into a dark purple at the extremities. Breast 
and sides under the wings a dirty white, faintly 
stained with purple ; ; inside of the mouth, the tongue, 
bill, legs, and claws, black; iris of the eye hazel. 

“The blue- -jay is an almost universal inhabitant 
of the woods, frequenting the thickest settlements 
as well as the deepest recesses of the forest, where 
his squalling voice often alarms the deer, to the dis- 
appointment and mortification of the hunter; one of 
whom informed me, he made it a point, in summer, 
to kill every jay he could meet w ith. In the charm- 
ing season of spring, when every thicket pours forth 
harmony, the part performed by the jay always 
catches the ear. He appears to be among his fel- 
low-musicians what the trumpeter is in a band, some 
of his notes having no distant resemblance to the 
tones of that instrument. These he has the faculty 
of changing through a great variety of modulations, 
according to the particular humour he happens to be 
in. When disposed for ridicule, there is scarce a 
bird whose peculiarities of song he cannot tune his 
notes to. When engaged in the blandishments of 
love, they resemble the soft chatterings of a duck, 
and while he nestles iy the thick branches of 
the cedar, are scarce heard at a few paces’ distance ; 
but he no sooner ised your approach than he 
sets up a sudden and vehement outery, flying off, 
and screaming with all his might, as if he called the 
whole feathered tribes of the neighbourhood to wit- 
ness some outrageous usage he had received. When 
he hops undisturbed among the high branches of the 
oak and hickory, they become soft and musical ; and 
his call of the female a stranger would readily mis- 
take for the repeated screakings of an ungreased 
wheelbarrow. All these he accompanies with vari- 
ous nods, jerks, and other gesticulations, for which 
the whole tribe of jays are so remarkable, that with 
some other peculiarities they might have very well 
justified the great Swedish naturalist in forming 
them into a separate genus by themselves. 

“The blue-jay builds a large nest, frequently in 
the cedar, sometimes on an apple-tree, lines it with 
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spotted with brown. The male is particularly care- 
ful of not being heard near the place, making his 
visits as silently and secretly as possible. His 
favourite food is chestnuts, acorns, and Indian corn. 
He occasionally feeds on bugs, caterpillars, and 
sometimes pays a plundering visit to the orchard, 
cherry-rows and potato patch ; and has been known 
in times of scarcity to venture into the barn, through 
openings between the weather-boards. In these 
cases he is extremely active and silent, and if 
surprised in the fact, makes his escape with pre- 
cipitation, but without noise, as if conscious of his 
criminality. 

‘Of all birds he is the most bitter enemy to the 
owl. No sooner has he discovered the retreat of 
one of these, than he summons the whole feathered 
fraternity to his assistance, who surround the glim- 
mering solttatre and attack him from all sides, rais- 
ing such a shout as may be heard ina still day more 
than half a mile off. When in my hunting excur- 
sions, | have passed near this scene of tumult, | 
have imagined to myself that | heard the insulting 
party venting their respective charges with all the 
virulency of a Billingsgate mob; the owl meanwhile 
returning every compliment with a broad goggling 
stare. ‘The war becomes louder and louder, and the 
owl at length, forced to betake himself to flight, is 
followed by his whole train of persecutors, until 
driven beyond the boundaries of their jurisdiction. 

« But the blue-jay himself is not guiltless of simi- 
lar depredations with the owl, and becomes in his 
turn the very tyrant he detested, when he sneaks 
through the woods, as he frequently does, and 
among the thickets and hedge rows, plundering 
every nest he can find of ils eggs, tearing up the 
callow young by peacemeal, and spreading alarm 
and sorrow around him. ‘The cries of the distressed 
parents soon bring together a number of interested 
spectators, (for birds in such circumstances seem 
truly to symathise with each other,) and he is some- 
times attacked with such spirit as to be under the 
necessity of making a speedy retreat.” 


THE MARMOT. 


‘Tue Marmot is a genus of mammalia belonging to 
the order of rodentia or gnawers. ‘The genus con- 
sists of two sections; or rather its family or group, 
consisting of two genera, which differ considerably 
in their structure. ‘The characters are two very strong 
incisive teeth in each jaw, rounded on their anteriour 
surfaces ; no canines in either jaw ; five cheek teeth 
on each side of the upper, and four on each side of 
the under, with their crowns furnished with ridges, 
and also with tuberculous points; the body thick and 
heavy ; the head and eyes of large dimensions, but 
the ears small; the feet very strong, with five toes 
on the hind ones, and four, together with a rudimental 
thumb, on the fore. The claws upon all very stout 
and compressed, but better adapted for digging than 
for prehension, though all the animals have clavi- 
cles, and can bring the fore feet to the mouth. ‘The 
two sub-divisions, or subgenera, which have been 
established by M. F. Cuvier are chiefly founded upon 
the absence or the presence of cheek pouches; but, 
in the greater number at least, there is another im- 
portant character which accompanies this; those 
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which are without cheek pouches are social, living in 
considerable numbers, often several families in the 
same burrow; and those which have cheek pouches 
are solitary, living singly or, at most, in pairs. 

Like the rest of the order they are without canine 
teeth, and in the sharpness of the incisors of the lower 
jaw they bear some resemblance to the great family 
of rats and mice, of which perhaps they may be con- 
sidered as a subdivision, though, in some respects, 
they bear at least a slight resemblance to the squir- 
rels,and their external, forms, and also their manners 
are peculiar. ‘They have five grinders on each side 
in the upper jaw, and four in the under, the summits 
of which have sharp tubercles, so that they seem ca- 
pable of subsisting on insects, and even on the flesh 
of larger animals, as well as on vegetables. Their 
bodies are thick and clumsy, their legs short and 
thick, their head large and flat, their ears short and 
blnnted, and their tail short and apparently incapable 
of motion. 

Some of them inhabit the most bleak and dreary 
situations, the summits of the most elevated moun- 
tains, such as the Alps, and near the margin cf the 
region of perpetual snow. ‘The chief food of these 
are no doubt the hard alpine grasses, and other plants 
which are found in regions of so scanty vegetation ; 
and these are found only for a part of the year, not 
more than half of it in the more elevated haunts of 
the animals. Butin their habits they are as seasonal 


as the places where they reside; for when the cold 


weather sets in they descend into the depths of their 
burrows, and there remain in a dormant or hyberna- 
ting state during the whole of the inclement season. 
‘Thus their years of activity are reduced to half years, 
and during these they are very slow in their motions, 
and at no time is there such action in their system 
as to occasion that waste and necessity for food 
whith take place in more active animals. Accord- 
ingly, barren as their pastures comparatively are, 
they get very fat toward autumn; and are covered 
with lard like little pigs, or perhaps rather stored 
with grease like bears when they retire to their win- 
ter domicils. Their hybernation, which is not, even 
in the greatest depth of its quietude, a total cessation 
of all the animal functions, is gradual atits commence- 
ment; and the recovery from it is also gradual. 
Owing to these circumstances, the fat is wholly ab- 
sorbed by the time that the animals are able to.come 
abroad; and in the brief space of their short year, 
they have to recover their strength, rear their broods, 
and again become fat preparatory to a new hyber- 
nation. 

At all seasons they are ground animals, and spend 
the whole of their time, except what is taken up in 
feeding, in their burrows, which they dig with great 
ease and rapidity and to a considerable depth, al- 
ways sloping downward, so that the dwelling may 
be beyond the reach of the intense cold of the win- 
ter, and yet so contrived as to be in no danger of fill- 
ing with water during the rains or the melting of the 
snow. 

Some of them are animals of considerable size, 
not less than the common wild rabbit. But though 
easily taken, as their progressive motion is slow, and 
it is not very difficult to dig them out of their burrows 
they are of little value to mankind as game. In 
autumn, when they are fat, the mountaineers, do eat 


them, but they are not very palatable to those who 
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have a choice of food. It seems indeed to be a 
pretty general fact, if not a Jaw, in warm-blooded 
animals, that the more sluggish the functions of life 
are, the flesh of the animal i is the less palatable and 
the less stimulant. But though the marmots are thus 
not hunted with the same daring assiduity as the 
chamois and some others of their fellow mountaineers, 
they are still not without their destroyers, for the 
keen glance of the eagle is upon them as scon as 
they guit their burrows 

The elegant specimen represented in the engra- 
ving is a native of North America, and has on each 
of its sides a yellowish-white stripe, bordered with 
black, while the general colour of its coat is gray. 
This species is very small, 
es in length, from the nose to the root of the tail; 
with a tail, including the fur, of not more than three 
inch 


aa 






es. 

As farther illustrative of its real habits, it may be 
added, that in countries where rhubarb-plants are 
found, the marmots are 
dence near to them; and that if ten or twenty of 
those plants are growing adjacent to each other, sev- 
eral burrows of marmots are always found immediately 
under the shade and protection of their leaves. Every 
animal has its own favourite vegetable. 
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SEA PORCUPINE OF AMERICA. 


Tuis fish takes its name from its being armed with 
spines 


foot-ball to that of a bushel. When enraged, it blows 
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not exceeding nine inch- | 


said usually to fix their resi- | 


It varies in dimensions from the size of a/| 
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Marmots of North America. 


up its body as round as a bladder, by means of a sor 
of air-bag in its interiour. In addition to the spines, 
which are longer on the sides than on the back and 
belly, some species have a sort of bony covering on 


the head. (The head is small; the eyes are large, 
with a black parr and yellow iris ; and the aoetrila 
are near the eyes. The aperture of the gills is cre- 
scent-shaped, and close to the pectoral fin. ‘The back 
is of a bh on color, the a and belly are white. 


lrays; and the belly is Sean with light and death 
brow nh spots 

‘his species is often found in America, and some- 
times in the Red sea, and near the shores of Japan. 


At New York, where it appears only in the summer 
months, it goes by the name of goad-fish; and the 
| inhabitants catch them merely for amusement. They 
| throw ina line baited with the tail of asea-crab ; the 
fish approaches, but, being afraid of the line, he 
| makes several turns and trials round the bait, and at 
lentgh nibbles at it, but pretends to reject it, and passes 
| by, striking it with his tail, as if he did not regard it. 
But if the rod be ke »pt steady he presently turns back, 
seizes the bait, and swallows hook and all. W hen 
he finds himself taken, he becomes enraged, bristles 
up his spines, swells out his belly, and endeavours 
to wound everything thatis nearhim. Finding this 
of no avail, he resorts to cunning, and seems to sub- 
mit: he lowers his spines, contracts his body, and 
lies like a wet glove. But this artifice not succeed- 
ing, and perceiving the fisherman dragging him to- 





and 
ward the land, he renews his defensive attitude with 
redoubled fury. His spines are now vigorously erect- 
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Sea Porcupine of America. 


ed his form rounded, and his body so completely | pletely dried, either in the sun or by fire, and repeat- 


armed at all points, that it is impossible to take it by 
the hand; he is therefore dragged to some distance, 
where he struggles and quickly dies. 


WOOD FLOUR. 


Ir has been of late clearly proved that all the chief 
alimentary matters employed by man may be reduced 
to three classes, viz., saccharine, oily, and albumin- 
ous substances, the most perfect specimens of which 
are respectively sugar, butter, and white of egg. The 
saccharine principle, in its extended sense, includes 
all those substances which are chiefly derived from 
the vegetable kingdom—means, in fact, the same 
thing as what we commonly call vegetable diet. It 
comprehends all those substances, whatever. their 
sensible properties may be, into the composition of 
which the hydrogen and oxygen enter in the propor- 
tion in which they form water ;—for example— 
what perhaps may not a little surprise the reader— 
the fibre of wood, which chymists call lignin. Much 
skilful manipulation and delicacy of experiment were 
required to establish this result; but the nutritive prop- 
erty of the woody fibre—in short, that a tolerably 
good quartern loaf can be made outofa deal board 
—has been proved by the recent labours of a German 
Professor, and may de verified by any one who will 
take the trouble to repeat them:—To make wood- 
flour in perfection, according to Professor Autenrieth, 
the wood, after being thoroughly stripped of its bark, 
is to be sawed transversely into disks of about an inch 
in diameter. ‘The saw-dust is to be preserved, and 
the disks are to be beaten to fibres in a pounding-mill. 
The fibres and saw-dust, mixed together, are next to 
be deprived of everything harsh and bitter which is 
soluble in water, by boiling them, where fuel is abun- 
dant, or by subjecting them for a longer time to the 
action of cold water, which is easily done by enclo- 
sing them in a strong sack, which they only half fill, 
and beating the sack with astick, or treading it with 
the feetin a rivulet. ‘The whole is then to be com- 





edly ground in a flour-mill. The ground wood is 
next baked into small flat cakes, with water ren- 
dered slightly mucilaginous by the addition of some 
decoction of linseed, mallow stalks and leaves, lime- 
tree bark, or any other such substance. Professor 
Autenrieth prefers marshmallow roots, of which one 
ounce renders eighteen quarts of water sufficiently mu- 
cilaginous, and these serve to form four pounds and 
a half of wood-flour into cakes. These cakes are 
baked until they are brownon the surface, After 
this they are broken to pieces, and again ground, until 
the flour pass through a fine bolting-cloth ; aud upon 
the fineness of the flour does its fitness to make bread 
depend. The flour of a hard wood, suchas beech, 
requires the process of baking and grinding to be 
repeated. Wood-flour does not ferment so readily as 
wheaten-flour, but the professor found fifteen pounds 
of birch-wood flour, with three pounds of sour wheats 
leaven, andtwo pounds of wheat-flour, mixed up with 
eight measures of new milk, yielded thirty-six pounds 
of very good bread. ' The learned professor-tried-the 
nutritious properties of wood flour, in the first in- 
stance, upon a young dog ; afterward he fed two pigs 
upon it; and then, taking courage from the success 
of the experiment, he attacked ithimself. His family 
party, he says, ate it in the form of gruels or soup, 
dumplings and pancakes, all made with as little of any 
other ingredient as possible; and found them palatable 
and quite wholesome. Are we, then, instead of look- 
ing upon a human being stretched upon a bare plank 
as the picture of extreme want and wretchedness, to 
regard him as reposing in the lap of abundance, and 
consider, henceforth, the common phrase, “bed and 
board,” as compounded of synonymous terms! 





SILK BOUNTY IN VERMONT. 


Tue Legislature of Vermont have passed an act, 
offering twenty-five cents for every pound of cocoons 
hereafter raised in the state; twenty-five cents for 
every pound of raw silk reeled from cocoons ; and 
the same sum for every pound of sewing silk manu- 
factured therein. 
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POTASH. 


‘Tuts valuable akaline body is generally known in 
commerce under the name of potash, or the vege- 
table alkali. It is generally procured from the com- 
bustion of land vegetables, the process being carried 
on in those countries which abound in wood. ‘The 
ashes remaining after the combustion being lixiviated, 
the liquor affords, on evaporation, saline matter, 
which, when exposed to heat, forms a solid white 
mass. ‘This consists of various salts, principally of 
potash, combined with carbonic acid, partly also of 
potash combined with sulphuric and muriatic acids, 
together with silicious earth, oxides of iron and man- 
ganese, and occasionally other impurities. ‘The akaline 
matter is obtained in different quantities from differ- 
ent vegetables; the harder woods afford more than 
those that are spongy, shrubs more than trees, herba- 
ceous plants a quantity still larger, and even differ- 
ent parts of the same plant give different proportions 
of it: the leaves, from a given weight, yielding more 
than the branches, and the branches more than the 
trunk. , 

Potash is sometimes procured from other sources, 
and in a state more pure, as from the decomposition 
by heat of the salt named tartar, or the deflagration 
of nitre with charcoal, this alkali being the base of 
these salts. Potash, as obtained by all these pro- 
cesses, is combined with carbonic acid. ‘To abstract 
this, the saline matter, the sub-carbonate of potash, 
as itis named, is first freed from the other ingre- 
dients by lixiviation and evaporation of its solution, 
and is then mixed with twice its weight of recently 
slaked lime, and as much water as is necessary to 
give the consistence of a thin paste ; this is put into 
a glass funnel, the tube of which is obstructed with a 
piece of linen; the mass of lime soon subsides, 
so that the liquid portion filtrates through it slowly, 
and water is occasionally added, as the filtration pro- 
ceeds, until a quantity of liquid has passed through 
ten times the weight of the sub-carbonate of potash 
employed. ‘The lime in this process attracts the car- 
bonic acid, and from the large quantity employed, and 
the slowness with which the water holding the alkali 
dissolved passes through it, the abstraction is more 
complete than could be obtained by any other simple 
arrangement. 

Though the potash obtained by this process is 
nearly pure, it is not perfectly so; alittle carbonic 
acid remains combined with it, and there may also be 
present small portions of sulphate and muriate of pot- 
ash, and silicious earths. ‘To obtain it in a state of 
purity, different methods have been proposed; that 
which is generally followed is one proposed by 
Bertholler. Potash is soluble in alcohol, but is in- 
soluble when combined with carbonic or sulphuric 
acid. ‘The alkaline solution, therefore, obtained by 
slow filtration from the mixture of sub-carbonate of 
potash and lime, is evaporated until it becomes of a 
thick consistence, and there is then added to it an 
equal weight of alcohol. A quantity of undissolved 
matter subsides; a dark-coloured liquid floats above 
this, which is principally water holding dissolved pot- 
ash combined with carbonic acid; lighter coloured 
liquor is above this ; it is drawn off, and is partially 
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evaporated in a silver basin. On standing, it sepa- 
rates into two liquids of different specifick gravities, 
the heavier being a solution of the alkali with carbon- 
ic acid, the lighter a solution of pure alkali. ‘The 
latter is poured off, and is evaporated, so that on cool- 
ing it shall either deposite crystals or pass into an ir- 
regular crystallized mass ; a ‘small portion of residual 
liquor being poured of, the potash is thus obtained in 
a solid form. . Potash thus prepared is obtained by 
evaporation in a solid mass, hard, and brittle, of a 
grayish-white colour. If evaporated by a less extent, 
it crystallizes in forms which are modified by the do 
gree of evaporation ; it is thus obtained in thin plates, 
in slender needles, or in tetrahedral pyramids, single 
or double, these containing different portions of water 
of crystallization. 

Potash is an alkali of considerable strength; a min 
ute portion of it changes the blue and purple colours 
of vegetables to a green, and it is so powerfully cor 
rosive as quickly to erode and dissolve animal matter 
It unites with oils and fats, forming soaps, which, 
though concrete, are soft and gelatinous. 

It is under the form of sub-carbonate of potash that 
this salt is afforded in the processes by which it is 
usually obtained, as in the incineration of the wood of 
plants. It therefore forms the base of the potash or 
pearlash of commerce, which also contains, however, 
other saline substances, particularly sulphate and mu- 
riate of potash, and earthy and metallick matter. 
From these it is in part freed, by dissolving the pearl- 
ash in an equal weight of warm water; the foreign 
substances, being sparingly soluble, remain in a great 
measure undissolved ; the clear liquor is poured off, 
and is evaporated until a pellicle appears on its sur- 
face; on cooling and remaining at rest for a few 
hours, it deposites a little muriate of potash, and, being 
poured off from this and evaporated, the sub-carbonate 
is obtained. 

The process forobtaining pot and pearl ash is given 
by Kirwan as follows :— 

1. ‘The weeds should be cut just before they seed, 
then spread, well dried, and gathered clean. 

2. ‘They should be burnt within doors on a grate, 
and the ashes laid in a chest as fast as they are pro- 
duced. If any charcoal be visible, it should be pick- 
ed out and thrown back into the fire. If the weeds 
be moist, much coal will be found. A close smoth- 
ered fire, which has been recommended by some, is 
very prejudicial. 

3. ‘They should be lixivated with twelve times 
their weight of boiling water. A drop of the solution 
of corrosive sublimate will immediately discover 
when the water ceases to take up any more alkali. 
The earthy matter that remains is said to be a good 
manure for clayey soils. 

4. The ley thus formed should be evaporated to 
dryness in iron pans. Two or three at least of these 
should be. used, and the ley, as fast as it is concreted, 
passed from the one to the other. ‘Thus, much time 
is saved, as weak leys evaporate more quickly than 
the stronger. The salt thus produced is of a dark 
colour, and contains much extractive matter, and, 
being formed in iron pots, is called potash. 

5. This salt should then be carried to a reverbera- 
tory furnace, in which the extractive matter is burnt 
off, and much of the water dissipated: hence it gene- 
rally loses from ten to fifteen per cent. of its weight. 
Particular care should be taken to prevent its melt- 
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ing, as the extractive matter would not then be per- 
fectly consumed. 

‘The commercial value of this important. alkaline 
body may now be examined. Potash differs consid- 
erably from pearlash in its value. ‘The best Rus- 
sian potash, as it is imported into this country, is in 
large lumps, as hard as a stone, and black as a coal, 
incrusted over with a white salt, that appears in sep- 
arate spots here and there in it. It has a strong 
fetid, sulphurous smell, as well as a bitter and lixivial 
taste, which is rather more pungent than other com- 
mon |ixivial salts. A lixivium of it is of a dark green 
colour, with a sulphurous smell and bitter taste, but 
more like a simple lixivium. Though it is as hard 
as a stone when kept in a close place, or in large 
quantities together in a hogshead, yet, when laid in 
the open air, it turns soft, and some pieces of it run 
into a liquid. It readily dissolves in warm water, 
but leaves a considerable sediment, of a blackish- 
gray colour, like ashes, which is a fine soft powder, 
without any dirt or coals in it, as observed in most 
other kinds of potash or kelp. As it is dissolving in 
water, there rise from it some lumps of a dark purple 
bituminous substance, like petroleum or tar, which 
readily dissolves in the lixivium. 

According to M. Vauquelin, two ounces of various 
kinds of potash contained as follows :— 

‘The pearlashes from Russia contained 772 grains 
of potash, combined with 254 of carbonic acid and 
water, sixty-five of sulphate of potash, five of com- 
mon salt, and fifty-six of indissolvable matter. 

Dantzic contained 603 grains of potash combined 
with 304 of carbonic acid and water, 152 of sulphate 
of potash, fourteen of common salt, and seventy-nine 
of indissolvable matter. 

That from ‘Treves contained 720 grains of potash, 
combined with 199 of carbonic acid and water, 165 
of sulphate of potash, forty-four of common salt, and 
twenty-four of indissolvable matter. 

‘That from Vosges contained 444 grains of potash 
in combination with only sixteen of carbonic acid and 
water, 148 of sulphate of potash, 510 of common salt, 
and thirty-four of indissolvable matter. 

Sulphate of potash is formed by adding diluted sul- 
phuric acid to a dilute solution of pot: ish, or of car- 
bonate of potash, until the acid and alkaline proper- 
ties are neutralized. A more economical process, 
generally followed in pharmacy, is to prepare it from 
the residual mass obtained in the distillation of nitric 
acid from nitre and sulphuric acid, adding to it, dis- 
solved in water, a solution of sub-carbonate of potash, 
to neutralize any excess of acid, and obtaining the 
sulphate by evapors ation. ‘The crystals of this salt 
are six-sided prisms with pyramidal terminations ; it 
requires for its solution seventeen parts of water at 
60, and five parts at 212 Its taste is bitter. Itis 
decomposed like the other sulphates by exposure to 
heat with carbonaceous matter. Acted on by nitric 
or muriatic acid, it suffers partial decomposition from 
the abstraction of part of the base, the decomposing 
acid acting by its affinity and quantity, and producing 
that participation which happens whew two acids act 
on one base. It can combine with an excess of acid, 
and even with this excess crystallizes; and from the 
experiments of Berthollet it appears even that com- 
pounds with various proportions of excess of acid may 
thus be obtained. These super-sulphates are con- 
siderably more soluble than the neutral sulphate : by 
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the repeated action of water the excess of acid is al- 
most entirely separated. 

Dr. Wollaston shortly before his death ascertained 
the existence of potash in sea-water. He estimated 
the proportion of this alkali, which he supposed to 
exist in the state of sulphate, at something less than 
sopoth part of the water at its average density. He 
also detected traces of potash in the water of the lake 
Ourmia or Arumea, which is unconnected with the 
ocean. The water of this lake (which is situated in 
the province of Azerbijan in Persia) is said to be 
salter than that of the sea, so that no fish can live in 
it. 

Muriate of potash has a taste saline and slightly 
bitter ; it is soluble in three parts of cold, and in half 
its weight of boiling water, the latter solution crys- 
tallizing on cooling ; its crystals have a cubical form ; 
they are slightly deliquesent, and decrepitate when 
heated. It consists of sixty-four of potash and thir- 
ty-six of acid. 

Oxymuriate of potash must evidently be formed 
when oxymuriatic acid is condensed by a solution of 
potash, since the alkaline properties are neutralized. 
The liquid still retains the power of destroying vege- 
table colours. ‘The compound, however, cannot be 
obtained insulated, as by concentration of the solu- 
tion decomposition takes place, and a hyper-oxymu- 
riate is formed. 

Hyper-oxymuriate of potash—To prepare this salt, 
a solution of four parts of sub-carbonate of potash in 
sixteen parts of water, from which the carbonic acid 
is abstracted by the action of lime, is put into the 
bottles of Woolfe’s $ apparatus, and a current of oxy- 
muriatic gas is passed through it, from a retort con- 
taining the materials from which this acid is disen- 
gaged ; this is continued until the alkali is neutrali- 
zed ; the hyper-oxymuriate of potash is deposited in 
scales, while a portion of muriate of potash remains 
in solution; one portion therefore of the oxymuriatic 
acid returning to the state of muriatic acid has yielded 
its oxygen to the remaining portion, which has thus 
become hyper-oxymuriatic acid; and, uniting with the 
alkali, forms hyper-exymuriate of potash; these chan- 
ges being probable owing to the strong affinity of the 
alkaline base to muriatic acid. Hyper-oxymuriate of 
potash is decomposed by the acids. ‘Thrown into 
sulphuric acid it dee repitates, the liquor acquires an 


orange colour, and a dense yellowish-green vapour is 
If heat is applied, an explosion with a 


disengaged. 


vivid flash of light takes place ; if the acid is diluted so 
as to admit of theapplication of heat with safety, the 
elastick fluid which is disengaged is a mixture of 
oxymuriatic gas and oxygen. ‘The action of nitric 
acid is similar, but less violent. Muriatic acid is 
converted into oxymuriatic acid. The elastick fluid 
disengaged in these decompositions acts with consid- 
erable force on inflammable substances; two or three 
grains of the salt, for example, mixed with half the 
quantity of sulphur, charcoal, resins, or oil, forming 
mixtures which are kindled by sulphuric or nitric 
acid. 

The salt itself acts with still more energy on in- 
flammable bodies. If a grain or two be triturated 
with half its weight of sulphur or charcoal, or if the 
mixture in these proportions be struck forcibly, a 
loud detonation is produced. A similar effect is pro- 
duced when several of the metals are employed ; 


‘and with phosphorus the detonation is 80 violent 
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that it can be made with safety only on a very small 
quantity. These mixtures are also inflamed by the 
electrick discharge and by applying heat. These 
effects appear to arise from the rapid combination of 
the oxygen of the salt with the inflammable body, 
and the formation in general of an elastick product : 

experiments ought to be made only on small quantities 
of the materials. 

Fluate of potash hasasharp taste, is deliquescent, 
very soluble in water, and not easily cryst illizable. 
Siliceo-fluate of potash is very similar in its properties 
to the fluate of potash. —Hydriodate of potash is very 
soluble in water ; when heated or dried it is decom- 
posed. Oviodate of potash m likewise soluble and 
crystallizable ; it deflagrates when thrown on burning 
fuel, and is decomposed by heat. 

Potash, chromate of —The substance sold in com- 
merce under this name is thus manufactured:—The 
ore called chromate of iron, being carefully picked, is 
stamped fine, and being mixed with half or an equal 
weight of refined saltpete r, is put into skittle cruci- 
bles, so as to fill them about three fourths of their 
height. The crucibles are then putintoa furnace, 
gradually heated, and at last kept red hot for half an 
hour. Being cooled, the crucibles are broken, the 
yellow spongy mass ground to powder, put along with 
the shards into a copper, along with ten times its 
weight of water, and boiled for about half an hour. 
When cold, the liquor is filtered, and fresh water 
boiled upon the residuum, until it no longer acquires 
a yellow colour. 

The several parcels of water being mixed together, 
are to be evaporated to reduce them to a less compass, 
and saturated with nitric acid to cet rid of the siliciate 
of potash and aluminate of potash which they con- 
ta». ‘The water is then filtered to separate the two 

earths, and potash is added until it again becomes 
yellow. By a careful evaporation and cooling, the 
nitrate of potash crystallizes, and scarcely any of the 
chromate of potash, which is retained in the super- 
natant liquor. 

The mother.water being evaporated, deposites, upon 
cooling, very beautiful orange-red crystals of the acid, 
or bi-chromate of potash; and the supernatant liquor, 
being again evaporated, yie Ids a second crop of these 
crystals. ‘The mother water is now very alkaline, 
and yields, on further evaporation, yellow ‘crystals of 
neutral salt or sub-chromate of potash. Chromate of 
potash is used for making chromate of lead, and also 
in calico printing. 





AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


WILLIAM PENN, 


Wintiiam Penn, an illustrious person among the 
Quakers, and founder of the colony of Pennsylvania 
in North America, was the son of Sir William Penn, 
knight, admiral of England, and one of the com- 
manders at the t taking of Jamaica. ‘To give some 
little account of Sir William, before we proceed to 
his son: we find from his epitaph in Redcliffe church 
in Bristol, that he was born in Bristol in 1621, of an 
ancient family; addicted from his youth to maritime 
affairs; made a captain at the age of twenty-one ; 
rear admiral of Ireland at twenty-three ; vice admiral 


of Ireland at twenty-five ; admiral to the Straits at 
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twenty-nine ; vice-admiral of England at thirty-one - 
and general in the Dutch war at thirty-two. Whence 
returning in 1655, he was made a parliament-man for 
the town of Weymouth; in 1660, commissioner of 
the admiralty and navy, governour of the fort and town 
of Kinsale, vice-admiral of Munster, and a member 
of that provincial council ; in 1664, chief commander 
under the duke of York, in that signal and successful 
fight with the Dutch fleet. ‘Then he took leave of 
the sea, but continued still .his other employs till 
1669 ; when through bodily infirmities he withdrew 
to W apatead in Essex, and there died in 1670. In 
‘Thurloe’s state papers, there are minutes of his pro- 
ceedings in America, not mentioned on his monu- 
ment, which he delivered to Oliver Cromwell’s coun- 
cil in Sept. 1655. He arrived at Portsmouth in 
August, and thence wrote to Cromwell, who returned 
him no answer: and, upon his first appearing before 
the council he was committed to the ‘lower, for leav- 
ing his command without leave, to the hazard of the 
army ; but soon after discharged. 

His son William, the subject of the present article, 
was born in the parish of St. Catherine near the 
Tower of London, Oct. 14, 1644, and educated at 
the school of Chigwell in essex ; “where, at eleven 
years of age,” says Mr. Wood, “being retired ia a 
chamber alone, he was so suddenly surprised with 
an inward comfort, and (as he thought) an external 
glory in the room, that he has said many times, how 
from that time he had the seal of diyinity and immor- 
tality ; that. there was also a God, and that the soul 
of man was capable of enjoying his divine communi- 
cations.” Penn says himself, in his ‘Travels, that 
“the Lord first appeared to him about the twelfth 
year of his age, anno 1656; and that, betwixt that 
and the fifteenth, the Lord visited him, and gave him 
divine impressions of himself.” Afterward he went 
to a private school on ‘Tower-Hill, and had likewise 
the advantage of a domestick tutor. In 1660, he was 
entered a gentleman commoner of Christ Church in 
Oxford, where he continued two years, and delighted 
much in manly sport at times of recreation: but 
meanwhile, being influenced by the preaching of one 
Thomas Loe, a Quaker, he and other students with- 
drew from the national form of worship, and held 
private meeting, where they prayed and preached 
among themselves. This giving great offence to the 
governours of the university Penn was fined for non- 
conformity ; and, continuing still zealous in his reli- 

gious exercises, was at length expelied his college. 

Upon his return home, he was sev erely treated by 
his father on the same account: he says, that “he 
was whipped, beaten and turned out of doors by him, 
in 1662.” ‘lhe father’s passion however abating, he 
was sent to France, in company with some persons 
of quality, where he continued a considerable time, 
and returned well skilled in the French language, 
and with a very polite and courtly behaviour. ‘Then 
he was admitted of Lincoln’s. Inn, with a view of 
studying the law, and there continued ull the plague 
broke out in 1665. In 1666 his father committed to 
his care a considerable estate in Ireland, which oc- 
casioned his residence in that kingdom: where, in- 
stead of frequenting the amusements of the place, he 
fell into a serious and retired way of living; and, by 
the preaching of the above mentioned ‘Thomas. Lee 
at Cork, was prevailed on to profess himself pub- 
lickly a Quaker, Other reasons, as we learn from 
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Wood, were then assigned for his profession; as, 
the loss of his mistress, a fine young lady at Dublin: 
or, as some said, because he refused to fight a duel; 
but he was doubtless riveted in it thoroughly, before 
his journey to [reland. He now attended their meet- 
ings constantly: in one of which, at Cork, Nov. 
1667, he, with many others, was apprehended and 
imprisoned ; but, upon writing a letter to the Earl of 
Orrery, was soon after discharged. His father, hear- 
ing of his having embraced Quakerism, sent for him 
to England; and, finding him too much fixed to be 
brought to a compliance with the fashion of the times, 
seemed inclinable to have borne with him in other 
respects, provided he would be uncovered in the pre- 
sence of the king, the duke, and himself. Penn be- 
took himself to supplication and fasting, to know the 
divine will and pleasure upon his head ; after which, 
refusing to comply, he was by his father tnrned out 
of doors a second time; who yet retained so much 
affection for him, as secretly to endeavour his dis- 
charge, whenever he was imprisoned for frequenting 
the Quakers’ meetings. 

In 1668, he became a preacher among the Qua- 
kers ; and the same year published his first piece, 
with this title, “Truth exalted: in a short but sure 
testimony against all those religions, faiths, and wor- 
ships, that have been formed and followed in the 
darkness of apostacy; and for that glorious light, 
which is now risen and shines forth in the life and 
doctrine of the despised Quakers, as the alone good 
old way of life and salvation. Presented to princes, 
priests, and people, that they may repent, believe 
and obey. By William Penn, whom divine love con- 
strains in an holy contempt to trample on Egypt’s 
glory, not fearing the king’s wrath, having beheld the 
majesty of Him who is invisible.” ‘The same year 
he was committed close prisoner to the ‘Tower of 
London, where he wrote several pieces ; and, being 
discharged after seven months imprisonment, went 
in 1669 to Ireland, where he preached among the 
Quakers, and continued to write in defence of his 
new religion. Returning to England, and the con- 
venticle act prohibiting the meetings of dissenters 
under severe penalties, he was committed to New- 
gate, Aug. 1670, for preaching in Grace Church- 
street; but, being tried for that offence at the Old 
Bailey, was acquitted by the jury. September 16th, 
the same year, his father died; and, being perfectly 
reconciled to him, left him an estate of 1500/. per 
annum, in England and Ireland, About this time he 
held a publick dispute, concerning the university of 
the divine light, with Ives, an anabaptist teacher, at 
West-Wicomb in Buckinghamshire. February, 
1670-71, he was committed again to Newgate for 
preaching publickly, where he continued six months. 
After his discharge, he went to Holland and Ger- 
many, but seems not to have made any stay. 

In 1672, he married the daughter of Sir William 
Springett, formerly of Darling, in Sussex, who had 
been killed during the civil wars at the siege of Bam- 
ber; and, soon after his marriage, settled with his 
family at Rickmersworth in Hertfordshire. He con- 
tinued from time to time to publish variety of tracts, 
as he found it necessary to support the cause of Qua- 
kerism. In 1677, he travelled again into Holland and 
Germany, in order to propagate the new light ; and 
had frequent conversations with the princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the queen of Bohemia, and sister to 
Vor. VI.—38 
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the princess Sophia, grandmother to George II. The 
princess Elizabeth was a great admirer of philosophy 
and poetry, and wrote several letters to Penn, which 
he inserted in his “Travels,” published in 1694, 8vo. 

In 1681, Charles II. in consideration of the ser- 
vices of Sir William Penn, and sundry debts due to 
him from the crown at the time of his decease, grant- 
ed Mr. Penn and his heirs, by letters patent, the prov- 
ince lying on the west side of the river Delaware 
in North America, and made them absolute proprie- 
tors and governours of that country. ‘The name too 
was changed, in honour of Penn, from the New 
Netherlands to Pennsylvania : it having been a sylva 
or country overgrown with woods. Upon this he pub- 
lished “A brief account of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1681,” folio ; with the king’s patent, and other 
papers, describing the country and its produce, pro- 
posing an easy purchase of lands, and good terms of 
settlement for such as were inclined to remove thith- 
er. He drew up likewise, “the fundamental con- 
stitutions of Pennsylvania,” in twenty-four articles ; 
and also, “the frame of the governmentof the province 
of Pennsylvania.” Many single persons, and some 
families out of England and Wales, went over; and, 
having made and improved their plantations to good 
advantage, the governour,in order to secure the new 
planters from the native Indians, appointed commis- 
sioners to confer with them about land, and to con- 
firm a league of peace, which they accordingly did. 
Aug. 1682, he embarked for Pennsylvania, accom- 
panied by many persons, especially Quakers ; and 
during his abode there, took all proper measures to 
cause his infant colony to thrive and flourish. He 
planned his new town of Philadelphia in the most 
elegant manner. It consists of eight streets of two 
miles, and sixteen streets of one mile, cutting each 
other at right angles, with proper spaces for publick 
buildings. Penn caused “An account of the city of 
Philadelphia in the province of Pennsylvania, newly 
laid out, with a portraiture or platform thereof,” to be 
printed at the end of his “Letter to the committee of 
the Free Society of Traders of the province of Penn- 
sylvania, residing in London, containing a general 
description of the said province, its soil, air, water, 
&c. London, 1682.” The year before, he had been 
elected fellow of the Royal Society. 

He returned to England in 1684; and, James IT. 
coming soon after to the throne, he was taken into a 
very great degree of favour with his majesty, He 
had indeed enjoyed the same, while the king was 
duke of York; and this exposed him so strongly to 
the imputation of being secretly a Papist, that even 
Tillotson suspected him. They had a correspon- 
dence upon this head, which is printed in ‘‘Penn’s 
Life ;” the result of which was, that Tillotson owned 
himself “fully satisfied, that there was no just ground 
for the suspicion, and therefore did heartily beg his 
pardon for it.” Notwithstanding this, throughout 
King James’s reign, ‘many suspected,” says Burnet, 
“that William Penn was a concealed Papist. It is 
certain he was much with Father Petre, and was 
particularly trusted by the earl of Sunderland. In 
1686, he went over to Holland, to persuade the prince 
of Orange to come into King James’s measures, and 
had two or three long audiences of him upon that 
subject :—but his negotiation with the prince had no 
effect. He was,” adds Burnet, “‘a talking, vain man, 
who had been long in the king’s favour. He had such 
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singular in that opinion ; for he had a tedious, lus- 
cious way, that was not apt to overcome a man’s rea- 
son, though it might tire his patience.” 

At the Revolution, being suspected of disaffection 
to the government, and looked upon as a Papist or 
Jesuit under the mask of a Quaker, he was examin- 
ed before the privy-council, Dec. 1688 ; and obliged 
to give security for his appearance the first day of 
the next term, which was then continued to Easter 
term, on the last day of which he was discharged. 
In 1690, when the French fleet threatened a descent 
on England, he was again examined before the coun- 
cil, upon an accusation of corresponding with the 
late king James ; and was held upon bail for some 
time, but discharged in ‘Trinity term. He was at- 
tacked a third time the same year, and Burnet repre- 
sents him as deeply involved in the plot with Lord 
Preston and others ; insomuch that he was deprived 
of the privilege of appointing a governour for Pennsyl- 
vania, till, upon his vindication of himself, he was 
restored to his right of government. He designed 
now to go over a second time to Pennsylvania, and 
published proposals in print for another settlement 
there; when a fresh accusation appeared against him, 
backed with the oath of one William Fuller, who 
was afterward declared by the Parliament a notori- 
ous impostor, a cheat, a false accuser. A warrant 
was granted for Penn’s apprehension, which he nar- 
rowly escaped at his return from George Fox’s funeral, 
16th Jan. 1690; upon which he concealed himself 
for two or three years, and during his recess wrote 
several pieces. Atthe end of 1693, through the in- 
terest of Lord Somers and others, he was admitted to 
appear before the king and council, when he repre- 
sented his innocence so effectually, that he was ac- 
quitted. 

His wife dying in Feb. 1693-4 he married another, 
the daughter of a Bristol merchant, in March, 1795-6, 
by whom he had four sons and one daughter ; and, 
the month after his eldest son by his former wife died 
of 2 consumption, in his twen*y-first year. In 1697, 
there being a bill depending in the house of lords 
against blasphemy, he presented to the house, “A 
Caution requisite in the consideration of that Bill:” in 
which he advised, that the word blasphemy might be so 
explained, as that no ambiguous interpretation might 
give occasion to malicious persons to prosecute, un- 
der that name, whatever they should be pleased to 
call so: but the bill was dropped. April, 1698, he 
set out from Bristol, where he then lived, for Ireland; 
and, the winter following, resided at Bristol. Aug. 
1699, he embarked with his family for Pennsylvania ; 
but, during his absence, some persons endeavoured 
to undermine both his and other proprietary govern- 
ments, under pretence of advancing the prerogative 
of the crown ; and a bill for that purpose was brought 
into the house of lords. His friends, the proprietors 
and adventurers then in England, immediately repre- 
sented the hardship of their case to the Parliament ; 
soliciting time for his return to answer for himself, 
and accordingly pressing him to come over as soon 
as possible. He, seeing it necessary to comply, 

summoned an assembly at Philadelphia; to whom 
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an opinion of his own faculty of persuading, that he | about the middle of December. 
thought none could stand before it; though he was} bill, which, through the solicitations of his friends 
had been postponed the last session of Parliament 
was wholly laid aside. 









on the 15th September, 1701, he made a speech, de- 
claring the reasons of his leaving them; and the 
next day took shipping for England, where he arrived 
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After his return, the 





Statue of William Penn. 


Upon the accession of Queen Anne, he was in great 


favour with her, and often at court: and for his con- 


venience took lodgings, first at Kensington, afterward 
at Knightsbridge, where he resided till 1706; and 
then removed with his family to a convenient house, 
about a mile from Brentford. In 1707, he was in- 
volved in a law-suit with the executors of a person 
who had formerly been his steward; but his cause, 
though many thought him aggrieved, was attended 
with such circumstances, that the court of chancery 
did not think proper to relieve him ; upon which ac- 
count he was obliged to live in the Old Bailey, within 
the rules of the Fleet, till the matter in dispute was 
accommodated. ‘Then it seems to have been, that 
he mortgaged the province of Pennsylvania for 
6,600/. In 1701,the air of London not agreeing with 
his declining constitution, he took a seat at Rush- 
comb near T'wyford in Buckinghamshire, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. In 1712, he was 
seized at distant times with three several fits, sup- 
posed to be apoplectick ; by the last of which his un- 
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derstanding and memory were so impaired, as to 
render him incapable of publick action for the future. 
He did not die, however, till July 30, 1718, in his 
seventy-fourth year, when he was buried at Jordan’s 
in Buckinghamshire, where his former wife, and 
several of his family, lay. 

He wrote a vast number of things. Dr. Henry 
More has said, that our author, in his piece, entitled, 
“No Cross no Crown,” has treated the subject of a 
future life, and the immortality of the soul, with a 
force and spirit equal to most writers: and, in a letter 
to Mr. Penn, concerning baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and some usages of the Quakers, he remarks, 
that “he had perused some of Mr. Penn’s writings, 
and met with excellent passages in them, that are 
very expressive of a vigorous resentment and expe- 
rience of what appertains to life and holiness.” All 
his works were collected together, and printed in 
1726, in two volumes, folio, with an account of his 
life prefixed. One of the hardest adversaries he had 
was George Keith, once of his persuasion ; who pub- 
lished “ The Deism of William Penn and his breth- 
ren, destructive to the Christian religion, exposed 
and plainly laid open, 1699,” 8vo. 

The statue of William Penn, stands in front of the 
puildings for publick charitable purposes, which oc- 
cupy One entire square in the city of Philadelphia. 
[t was presented to the hospital in 1801, by John 
Penn, of London. It is a colossal statue, bronzed, on 
a marble pedestal, representing Penn holding a scroll, 
which is the charter of privileges. 
































STEAMBOAT DISASTER.—BURSTING OF THE BOIL- 
ERS OF THE GENERAL BROWN. 


Few, if any of the frightful accidents which have 
of late years happened to steamboats on the western 
waters, have been attended with circumstances so 
exciting, and so reprehensible, as those which mark- 
ed the destruction of the General Brown, Captain 
Samuel Clark. By this most deplorable event be- 
tween thirty and forty individuals have lost their 
lives from what appears to be most wanton and un- 
necessary risk. From information we have received 
from several who witnessed the calamity, it appears 
that the General Brown rounded to on Saturday 
night, about sixty miles above Helena on a signal 
from the Empress, owing to a flat boat with fifty two 
horses in it, which she had in tow, having sprung a 
leak. ‘The ill-fated Captain Clark took on board about 
thirty of the animals and proceeded on his way down, 
as Captain Russell of the Empress, had expressed 
his determination not to make any race then, or ever, 
and the captain of the General Brown stated that 
his boat was crippled from the Washington having 
run into her, and carried away part of her wheel and 
wheelhouse. On the following day (Sunday) about 
noon, the Empress approached Helena where she 
saw the General Brown holding on to her steam as 
if for the purpose of a contest, but just as the Em- 
press came abreast of her she exploded with such 
force as to jar the Empress to an extent that fright- 
ened many of her lady passengers. On witnessing 
the calamity, Captain Russell, with the best feelings 
of humanity, ordered his boat to be rounded to in 
order to render every possible assistance, but as he 

approached he was warned off on the plea that there 
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was powder on board the ill-fated Brown. But 
Captain Russell was not to be scared from his duty 
as aman and a Christian, by any personal risk, so 
making his boat fast above the wreck, he headed his 
whole force in entering the burning heap of ruins 
which the exploded steamer presented, and rescued 
from inevitable destruction six beings who were pent 
up in the forecastle. 

Without food, without refreshment, without even 
a coat to cover him, he worked with might and main 
until three o’clock on Monday morning, and no 
eulogy can be too warm for the noble conduct he 
displayed throughout. Of the eighteen cabin passen- 
gers (males) known to be on board, five only were 
saved. ‘The captain, mate, two engineers, two pilots, 
one clerk, carpenter, and bar keeper are known to 
have fallen victims. The first clerk was the only 
officer saved, in consequence of his running up to 
the postoffice. One way passenger, an inhabitant of 
Helena, had scarcely put his foot on board before the 
explosion sent him into eternity, even while his wife, 
family, and friends were bidding him farewell. Owing 
to the fact that but few of the passengers had regis- 
tered their names, it is impossible to come to an ac- 
curate list of the sufferers. Among them is Mr. Horace 
Blanchard, an estimable citizen of Vicksburg, whose 
body was found stripped to the waist and floating near 
the bank, about a mile and a half below. On his 
person, sewed into his linen, was found a sum of 
money amounting to $11,000, which, with other vai- 
uables, was given to his friend and townsman, Mr. 
George, who was himself severely scalded. Dr. 
Pryce of Vicksburg, whose body was not found, had 
with him $7000. During Sunday afternoon the 
steamer Emperor, General Harrison, and Commo- 
dore came up, but none but the former rendered any 
assistance to the sufferers. 

Ten of these severely, dangerously wounded, were 
found and taken care of. Mr. Long, one of the vic- 
tims fell through the skylight of a boat at the wharf, 
and died on being picked up. ‘The greater number 
of the horses were killed. From the second state- 
room in the eabin forward all was blown up, and all 
parties agree in the fact that the explosion arose 
from the engineer holding on to the steam, with the 
intent, it is supposed, of overtaking the Empress 
which was passing quietly on her way. 

The New Orleans Bulletin says that the explo- 
sion is attributed to the neglect of the engineer, in 
not letting off the steam in sufficient quantities. ‘The 
effects of the accident were frightful, and awfully 
destructive. The force of the explosion was so great 
as to throw two of the boilers out of the boat upon 
the bank. The other boilers were torn to fragments 
and scattered in every direction; and the entire 
boiler deck, extending aft as far as the door of the 
main cabin, was carried away, and tossed into the 
river and upon the shore. Here we have another 
example of the effects of steamboat racing—a per- 
nicious and atrocious practice, which continues to 
make havock of human life, in spite of the restraints 
of penalties imposed by the law and denunciations of 
the publick press. 





Tea Test.—A test of genuine tea is a grain and a 
half of sulphate of iron; genuine green tea has a 
| bluish teint; bohea,a blackish blue. If adulterated, 
lit is all colours. 
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ASTRONOMY 


ON THE SCENERY OF THE HEAVENS, AS VIEWED 
FROM THE SURFACES OF THE DIFFERENT PLAN- 
ETS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 


Tuis is a department of descriptive astronomy 
which is seldom noticed in books professedly written 
to illustrate the objects of this science. It is here 
introduced, not only as an interesting subject of con- 
templation, but as an illustration of the variety which 
the Creator has introduced into the scenes of the 
universe, and as a collateral or presumptive argument 
in support of the doctrine of a plurality of worlds. 

Before proceeding to the particular descriptions I 
intend to give, it may be proper to state the following 
General Remarks: 1. The different clusters of stars 
or the constellations will appear exactly the same 
when viewed from the other planets as to the inhabi- 
tants of our globe. For example, the constellations 
of Orion and of the Great Bear will appear of the 
same shape or figure, and all the stars of which they are 
composed will appear to have the same arrangement 
and the same relative distances from each other and 
from neighbouring stars, as they do to us. 2. The ap- 
parent magnitudes of the fixed stars will appear ex- 
actly the same as they do when viewed from our 
world; that is, they will appear no larger than shi- 
ning points of different magnitudes, even when viewed 
from the most distant planets. The reason of this 
and of the preceding position is obvious from the 
consideration of the immense distance of those bodies ; 
for although we are one hundred and ninety millions 
of miles nearer some of the fixed stars at one time of 
the year than at another, yet there appears no sensi- 
ble difference in their size or arrangement, and al- 
though we were placed on the remotest planet of the 
system, we have no reason to believe that any material 
difference in this respect would be perceived; for 
the distances of the remoter planets bear no sensible 
proportion to the distances of the fixed stars. Even 
the distance of the planet Uranus, great as it is, 
which would require four hundred years for a cannon 
pall to move over the space which intervenes between 
that orb and us, is less than the ten thousanth part of 
the distance of the nearest star; and, therefore, can 
produce no sensible difference in the general aspect 
of the starry firmament. 3. Though the general ar- 
rangement of the stars and constellations will appear 
the same as to us, yet the different directions of the 
axes of some of the planets from that of the earth 
will cause a different appearance in their apparent diur- 
nal revolutions. Some stars which appear in our 
equator may, in other planets, appear near one of 
their poles, and our pole-star may appear near their 
equator. 

In the following descriptions it is taken for granted 
that the general laws of vision are materially the 
same in all the planetary bodies as in that part of the 
system which we occupy. Of this we have no rea- 
son to doubt, as the same identical light which illu- 
minates the earth likewise enlightens all the planets 
and their satellities. It originates from the same 
source, it is refracted and reflected by the same laws, 
and must produce colours similar or analogous to 
those which diversify the surface of our globe; 
though, perhaps, susceptible of numerous modifica- 
tions in other regions, according to the nature of the 
atmospheres through which it passes, and the quality 
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of the objects on which it falls. 


The descriptions 
that follow likewise proceed on the supposition that 
the extent of vision is the same as ours. This, in all 


probability, is not the case. It is more probable 
that, in certain worlds, the organs of vision of their 
inhabitants may be far more exquisite than ours, and 
capable of surveying with distinctness a much more 
extensive range of view. But as we are ignorant of 
such particulars, we can only proceed on the assump- 
tion of what would appear to eyes constituted like 
ours were we placed on the surface of the different 
planets. 

Scenery of the Heavens from the Planet Mercury.— 
This planet being so near the sun has prevented us 
from discovering various particulars which have been 
ascertained in relation to several of the other planets ; 
and, therefore, little can be said respecting its celes- 
tial scenery. ‘The starry heavens will appear to 
move around it every twenty-four hours, as they do 
to us, if the observations of M. Schroeter, formerly 
stated, be correct; but the direction of its axis of 
rotation is not known, and, therefore, we cannot tell 
what stars will appear near its equator or its poles. 
The sun will present a surface in the heavens seven 
times as large as he does to us, and, of course, will 
exhibit a very august and brilliant appearance in the 
sky, and will produce a corresponding brightness and 
vividness of colour on the objects which are distrib- 
uted over the surface of the planet. Both Venus 
and the earth will appear as superior planets ; and 
when Venus is near its opposition to the sun, at 
which time it will rise when the sun sets, it will 
present a very brilliant appearance to the inhabitants 
of Mercury, and serve the purposes of a small moon, 
to illuminate the evenings in the absence of the sun. 
As Venus presents a full enlightened hemisphere at 
this period to the inhabitants of Mercury, it will ex- 
hibit a surface six or seven times larger than it does 
to us when it shines with its greatest brilliancy, and, 
therefore, will appear a very bright and conspicuous 
object in the firmament of this planet. At all other 
times it will appear at least two or three times larger 
than it ever does as seen from the earth. It will 
generally appear round ; but at certain times it will 
exhibit a gibbous phase, as the planet Mars frequently 
does tous. It will never appear to the inhabitants 
of Mercury in the form of a crescent or a half moon, 
as it sometimes does through our telescopes. There 
is no celestial body within the range of this planet 
with which we are acquainted which will exhibit 
either a half moon or a crescent phase, unless it be 
accompanied with a satellite, ‘The earth is another 
object in the firmament of Mercury which will ap- 
pear next in splendour to Venus. The earth and 
Venus are nearly of an equal size, Venus being only 
one hundred and thirty miles less in diameter than 
the earth; but the earth being nearly double the dis- 
tance of Venus from Mercury, its apparent size, at 
the time of its opposition to the sun, will be only 
about half that of Venus. ‘The earth, however, at 
this period, will appear in the sky of Mercury of a 
size and splendour three or four times greater than 
Venus does to us at the period of its greatest bril- 
liancy. Our moon will also be seen like a star ac- 
companying the earth, sometimes approaching to or 
receding farther from the earth, and sometimes hidden 
from the view by passing across the disk of the earth 
or through its shadow. It will probably appear about 
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the size and brightness of Mars or Saturn, as seen in 
our sky. ‘The earth with its satellite, and Venus, 


will be seen near the same point of the heavens at| 
the end of every nineteen months, when they will) 


for some time appear the most conspicuous objects in 
the heavens, and will diffuse a considerable portion 
of light in the absence of the sun. At other periods, 
the one will rise in the eastern horizon as the other 
sets in the western; so that the inhabitants of Mer- 
cury will seldom be without a conspicuous object in 
their heavens, diffusing a lustre far superiour to that 
of any other stars or planets. The earth will be in 
opposition to the sun every four months. ‘The plan- 
ets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn will appear nearly as 
they do to us, but with a somewhat inferiour degree 
of magnitude and brilliancy, particularly in the case 
of Mars. ‘The period of the annual revolution of 
Mercury being eighty-eight days, the sun will appear 
to move from west to east through the circle of the 
heavens at a rate more than four times greater than 
his apparent motion through the signs of our zodiack. 
Appearance of the Heavens as viewed from Venus.— 
To the inhabitants of this planet the heavens will 
present an aspect nearly similar to that of Mercury, 
with a few variations. Mercury will be to Venus, an 
inferiour planet, which will never appear beyond 
thirty-eight or forty degrees of the sun. It will ap- 
pear in the evening after sunset for the space of two 
or three hours when near its elongation, and in the 
morning before sunrise when in the opposite part of 
its course, and will alternately be a morning and an 
evening star to Venus, as that planet is to us, but with 
a less degree of splendour. ‘The most splendid ob- 
ject in the nocturnal sky of Venus will be the earth, 
when in opposition to the ‘sun, when it will appear 
with a magnitude and splendour five or six times 
greater than either Jupiter or Venus appears to us at 
the time of their greatest brilliancy. It will serve, in 
a great measure, the purpose of a moon to Venus, if 
this planet have no satellite, and will cause the seve- 
ral objects on its surface to project distinct and well- 
defined shadows, as our moon does when she appears 
a crescent. Our moon, in its revolutions round the 
earth, will likewise appear a prominent object in the 
heavens, and will probably appear about the size that 
Jupiter appears to us. Her occultations, eclipses, 
and transits across the earth’s disk will be distinctly 
visible. With telescopes, such as the best of ours, 
the earth would appear from Venus a much larger 
and more variegated object than any of the planets do 
to us when viewed with high magnifying powers. 
The forms of our different continents, seas, and is- 
lands, the different strata of clouds in our atmosphere, 
-with their several changes and motions, and the 
earth’s diurnal rotation, would, in all probability, be 
distinctly perceived. Even the varieties which dis- 
tinguish the surface of our moon would be visible 
with telescopes of high magnifying power. The 
circumstances now stated prove the connexion of the 
different parts of the planetary system with one anoth- 
er, and that the Creator has so arranged this system 
as to render one world, in a certain degree, subser- 
vient to the benefit of another. The earth serves as 
a large and splendid moon to the lunar inhabitants ; 
it serves, in a certain degree, the purpose of a small 


moon to Mercury; it serves the purpose of a larger 
moon, by exhibiting a surface and a radiance four 
times greater to the inhabitants of Venus; and it 
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serves as a morning and an evening star to the planet 
Mars. So that, while we feel enjoyment in contem- 
plating the moon walking in brightness, and hail with 
pleasure the morning star as the harbinger of day, 
and feel a delight in surveying those nocturnalorbs 
through our telescopes, the globe on which we dwell 
affords similar enjoyments to the intellectual beings 
in neighbouring worlds, who behold our habitation 
from afar as a bright speck upon their firmameut, 
diffusing amid the shades of night a mild degree of 
radiance. From Venus the planets Saturn and Jupi- 
ter will appear nearly as they do to us, but the planet 
Mars will appear considerably smaller. The sun inthis 
planet will present a surface twice as large as he 
does in our sky, and will appear to make a revolution 
round the heavens in the course of seven months and 
a half, which completes the year of Venus. 

The Heavens as viewed from Mars.—From this 
planet the earth will at certain periods be distinctly 
seen, but it will present a different aspect both in its 
general appearance and its apparent motions from 
what it does to the inhabitants of Venus. To Mars 
the earth is an inferiour planet, whose orbit is within 
the orbit of Mars. It will, therefore, be seen only as 
a morning and an evening star, as Venus appears to 
us ; but with a less degree of magnitude and bright- 
ness, since Mars is at a greater distance from the 
earth than the earth is from Venus. It will present 
to Mars successively the form of a crescent, a half 
moon, and a gibbous phase, but will seldom or never 
be seen as a full enlightened hemisphere, on account 
of its proximity to the sun, when its enlightened sur- 
face is fully turned toward the planet; nor will it 
ever appear farther removed from the sun, either in 
the morning or evenings, than forty-eight degrees, so 
that the earth will never appear in the firmament of 
Mars about midnight. The earth will likewise be 
sometimes seen to pass across the sun’s disk like a 
round black spot, as Venus and Mercury at certain 
periods appear to us; but the planet Mercury will 
never be seen from Mars on account of its smallness 
and its nearness to the sun ; for at its greatest elonga- 
tion it will be only a few degrees from the sun’s mar- 
gin, and will consequently be immersed in his rays. 
‘The only time in which it might happen to be detected 
will be when it makes a transit across the solar disk. 
Venus will be as seldom seen by the inhabitants of 
Mars as Mercury is tous. Our moon will likewise 
be seen from Mars like a small star accompanying 
the earth, sometimes appearing to the east and some- 
times to the west of the earth, but never at a greater 
distance from each other than fifteen minutes of a 
degree, or about half the apparent breadth of the 
moon ; and with telescopes such as ours allits phases 
and eclipses might be distinctly perceived. ‘The 
planets Jupiter and Saturn will appear to Mars nearly 
as they do to us. At the time of Jupiter's opposition 
to the sun that planet will appear a slight degree 
larger, as Mars is then fifty millions of miles nearer 
it than we are; but Saturn will not appear sens#ly 
larger than to us; and itis likely that the planets 
Uranus, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas will not be 
more distinguishable than they are from our globe. 
The point Aries, on the ecliptick of Mars, or one of 
the points where its ecliptick and equator intersect 
each other, corresponds to nineteen degrees, twenty- 
eight minutes, of our sign Sagittarius. In conse- 
quence of this, the poles of Mars will be directed to 
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polar points, and its equator will pass through a dif- 
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points of the heavens considerably different from our | frequent salt-water bathing, as a large number of 


ferent series of stars from that which marks onr | 


equator, which will cause the different stars and con- 
stellations in their apparent diurnal revolution to pre- 
sent a different aspect from what they do in their 
apparent movements round our globe. 

The Heavens as viewed from Vesta, Juno, Ceres, 
and Pallas.—These planets, being so very nearly at 
the same mean distance from the sun, the appearance 
of the heavens will be nearly the same to the inhabi- 
tants (if any) of each of these bodies. ‘The planet 
Jupiter will be the most conspicuous object in the 
noctural sky of all these planets, and will appear 
with nearly three times the size and splendour that 
he does when seen from the earth, so as to exhibit 
the appearance of a small brilliant moon. Saturn 
will appear somewhat larger and brighter than to us, 
but the difference in his appearance will be incon- 
siderable ; nor will Uranus be more distinctly visible 
than from the earth. At other times, when near their 
conjunction with the sun, these planets will appear 
smaller than to us. Mars will sometimes appear as 
a morning and an evening star, but he will always be 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the sun, and will 
present a surface much less in apparent size than he 
does to the earth. ‘The earth will seldom be seen on 
account of its proximity to the sun; and Venus and 
Mercury will be altogether invisible, unless when 
they transit the solar disk. It is likely that, at cer- 
tain times, the planet Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas 
will exhibit an uncommon, and occasionally a brill- 
lant appearance in the firmament of each other. As 
their distances from the sun are so nearly the same, 
they may occasionally approach each other so as to 
be ten times nearer to one another in one part of their 
course than at another. {tis even possible that they 
might approach within a few miles of each other, or 
even come into collision. ‘These different positions 
in which they may be placed in relation to one an- 
other will doubtless produce a great variety in the 
appearances they present in their respective firma- 
ments ; so that at one time they may present in the 
visible firmament a surface of a hundred or even two 
hundred times greater than they do in the other parts 
of their annual revolutions. It is probable, therefore, 
that the diversified aspects of these planets, in re- 
spect to each other, will form the most striking phe- 
nomena which diversify their noctural heavens. In 
consequence of the great eccentricity of the orbit of 
Pallas, the sun will appear much larger to this plan- 
et in one part of its revolution than it does in another. 

Dick. 





INSTRUCTION IN SWIMMING. 


SwiMMInG is one of the most important branches 
of gymnasticks, both in a physical and moral respect. 
[t effects in developing, invigorating, and giving 
health to the body are so great, aud it is so easily 
learned, that itis of the highest consequence, partic- 
ularly in climates where the heat of the summer 
prevents active exercise on the land. To all the ad- 
vantages of cold bathing, it adds many others; it 
enables the bather to remain much longer in the wa- 
ter, on account of the exercise which it affords ; and 
thus, in salt water at least, gives more opportunity to 


ooo 


invigorate the skin, one of the greatest benefits of | also stiffly stretched out, the heels being together 


diseases spring from a debilitated state of the skin, 
which is very frequent in changeable climates, pro- 
ducing colds, inflammations, rheumatism, &c. The 
exercise greatly strengthens the lower extremities, 
the abdominal muscles, the muscles of the chest, 
and the organs of respiration, the spine, neck, and 
arms. It farnishes an agreeable excitement, (the 
usual attendant of manly and brisk exercise, but 
peculiarly so of swimming,) on account of the mas- 
tery which it gives us over an element for which the 
human structure is but partially fitted. ‘The means 
which it affords of preserving our own lives, or those 
of others, in situations of peculiar peril, is also a 
great recommendation of this exercise, which may 
be easily learned wherever there is water of five 
feet deep, and there is no real danger connected 
with it. 

Of the many methods of teaching swimming, we 
shall give that introduced originally by General Pfuel 
into the Prussian swimming schools, as it has been 
found, by experience, much superiour to other 
systems. By this method a person may become a 
perfect swimmer (able, we mean, to swim at least 
half an hour in succession) ina very short time. 
The apparatus for teaching consists of a hempen 
girdle five inches in width, of a rope from five to six 
fathoms in length, of a pole eight feet in length, and a 
horizontal rail fixed about three and a half feet above 
the platform on which the teacher stands, to rest the 
pole on. ‘The depth of the water in the place cho- 
sen for swimming should, if possible, be not less than 
eight feet, and the clearest and calmest water pos- 
sible should be selected. The pupil wears drawers 
fastened by a string above the hips, and covering 
about half the thighs. ‘They must be made loose, 
so as to allow the freest action of the legs. ‘The 
pupil is now placed near the horizontal rail, his 
hands resting upon it, while the teacher shows him 
the motion which he will have to make with his legs 
in the water. ‘This he does by guiding the motion 
of one leg while the pupil rests on the other. ‘This 
motion will be explained immediately. The swim- 
ming girdle, about five inches wide, is placed round 
the pupil’s breast, so that its upper edge rests on the 
chest, without sitting tight. ‘The teacher takes the 
rope which is fastened to the ring of the girdle in 
his hand, and directs the pupil to leap into the water, 
keeping the legs straight and close together, and the 
arms close to the body ; and, what is very important, 
to breathe out through the nose as soon as his head 
rises above the water, instead of breathing in first, 
which every man naturally does after a suspension 
of breath. The object of this is to prevent the water 
from getting into the throat, which produces an un- 
pleasant feeling of choking and head-ache. The 
expiration soon becomes perfectly natural to a swim- 
mer. ‘The pupil is then invited to leap; never push- 
ed. He is drawn up immediately by the rope, pulled 
to the ladder, and allowed to gain confidence grad- 
ually. ‘The rope is now fastened by anoose to the 
end of the pole, the end of it being kept in the hand 
of the teacher; the pole is rested on the horizontal 
rail, and the pupil stretches himself horizontally in 
the water, where he remains supported by the pole. 
The arms are extended stiffly forward, the hands 
clasped ; the chin touches the water ; the legs are 
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the feet turned out, and the toes drawn up. ‘This | some swimming schools, receives a particular mark 


horizontal position is important, and must be execu- 
ted correctly. No limb is permitted to be relaxed. 
The motion of the legs is taught first; it is divided 
into three parts. ‘The teacher first says, loudly and 
slowly, “ One ;” when the legs are slowly drawn 
under the body, and at the same time the knees are 
separated to the greatest possible distance ; the spine 
is bent downward; and the toe kept outward. ‘The 
teacher then says briskly, “ ‘Two ;” upon which the 
legs are stiffly stretched out with a moderate degree 
of quickness, while the heels are separated and the 
legs describe the widest possible angle, the toes be- 
ing contracted and keptoutward. ‘The teacher then 
says quickly, “ Three ;” upon which the legs, with 
the knees held stiffly, ‘are quickly brought together ; 
and thus the original position is again obtained. The 
point at which the motions two and three jcin is the 
most important, because it is the object to receive as 
large and compact a wedge of water between the 
legs as possible, so that when the legs are brought 
together their action upon this wedge may urge the 
body forward. In ordinary easy swimming, the 
hands are not used to propel, but merely to assist in 
keeping on the surface. By degrees, therefore, two 
and three are counted in quick succession, and the 
pupil is taught to extend the legs as widely as pos- 
sible. After some time, what was done under the 
heads two and three is done when two is called out. 
When the teacher sees that the pupil is able to pro- 
pel himself with ease, which he frequently acquires 
the power of doing in the first lesson, and that he 
performs the motions already mentioned with regu- 
larity, he teaches the motion of the hands, which 
must not be allowed to sink, as they are much dis- 
posed to do while the motion of the legs is practised. 
‘The motion of the hands consists of two parts: 
when the teacher says “ One,” the hands, which 
were held with the palms together, are opened, laid 
horizontally an inch or two under water, and the 
arms are extended until they form an angle of ninety 
degrees ; then the elbow is bent, and the hands are 
brought up to the chin, having described an arch 
downward and upward ; the lower part of the thumb 
touches the chin, the palms being together. When 
the teacher says “‘T'wo,” the arms are quickly 
stretched forward, and thus the original horizontal 
position is regained. ‘The legs remain stiffly extended 
during the motion of the hands. If the motion of 
the hands is correctly performed, the legs and arms 
are moved together ; so that while the teacher says 
“One,” the pupil performs the first motion of the 
hands and legs; when he says “ ‘T'wo,” the second 
and third motions of the feet, and the second of the 
hands. 

As soon as the teacher perceives that the pupil 
begins to support himself, he slackens the rope a 
little, and instantly straightens it if the pupil is about 
to sink. When the pupil can swim about ten strokes 
in succession he is released from the pole, but not 
from the rope too; but the teacher remains near him 
with a long pole, until he can swim one hundred 
and fifty strokes in succession, so that, should he 
sink, the pole is immediately held out to him. After 
this, he may swim in the area of the school under 
the superintendence of the teacher, until he proves 
that he can swim half an hour in succession, when 
he is considered fit to be left to himself; and, in 


on the drawers, that the proficient may be distin- 
guished from the unskilful. Before this degree of 
progress is reached, pupils are not allowed to take part 
in long excursions. Every swimming school ought 
to have a leaping tower, from which the swimmers 
may leap at different heights. ‘The tower should not 
be less than twenty feet high. Diving is one of the 
greatest amusements connected with swimming. 
‘There are many kinds : the two most common, easi- 
est, and necessary modes of plunging below the sur- 
face are, 1, by a simple jump, feet foremost, the 
legs, arms, and head being kept stiff. The pupil 
must not allow fear, or the strange sensation felt in 
the abdominal region in leaping from considerable 
heights, to induce him to spread the arms or legs, 
or to bend hisbody. 2. The other mode is to plunge 
head foremost, which is the safest mode for many 
persons who are heavily built about the chest and 
shoulders, if they have to enter the water from great 
heights. It must be learned by degrees. The head 
is drawn down upon the chest, the arms stretched 
forward, and as soon as the swimmer begins to feel 
that he has lost his balance, he stiffens his knees, 
which, till then, were bent. ‘The diver must avoid 
striking on his belly—the general consequence of 
fear—and turning over so as to come down on his 
back or 'side—the consequence of pushing with the 
feet. When he has gone as deep as he wishes the 
arms are to be raised and pressed downward. 

In saving a person from drowning, which can be 
done most effectually if he has already lost his con- 
sciousness, pull him by the hair, or push him before 
you, if far from shore, otherwise take him by the 
arm. If the person in danger is an exhausted swim- 
mer, call to him to be quiet; support him by one 
shoulder ; or, if he still retains his presence of 
mind, let both his hands rest on your shoulder, or 
under your armpits, and let him work slowly with 
his legs. If the person in danger is not a swimmer, 
and is struggling, take care not to approach him in 
front as his convulsive grasp may be fatal to both 
but approach him from behind, and if he sinks pull 
him up by the hair, and support him with the utmost 
caution. If he grasps you, so that you are unable 
to move, struggle with him under the water. The 
drowning person in this situation will often let go 
his hold, striving instinctively to reach the surface ; 
but, if the struggle becomes one for life, the only 
mode of making your antagonist relax his hold is 
said to be to grasp his throat and render him sense- 
less, as we have known done in a case where a per- 
son was thus seized, and both parties were floating 
swiftly toward the wheels of a mill. 

Animals in swimming do not vary much from 
their motion in walking; but man is obliged to change 
his motion entirely. All the Sclavonick tribes— 
Russians, Poles, &c.—swim in a way somewhat 
resembling the motion of dogs in the water, making 
a separate effort with each of the four extremities. 
Every teacher should remember that swimming is 
half learned when the pupil has gained confidence, 
and it is generally very easy to inspire it. 





Soda water is made by combining eight times its 
bulk of carbonick acid gas, formed in the process 
from chalk and dilute sulphurick acid, to which is 
added some carbonate of soda. 
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Ruins of the city of Palmyra. 


PALMYRA. 


Ir is surprising that one of the most interesting 
relicks of ancient grandeur and magnificence is to 
be found in the midst of a vast desert of sand, de- 
void of vegetation, and traversed only by wandering 
tribes of Arabs. But such, nevertheless is the fact. 
The city of Tadmor or Palmyra’so long celebrated 
for its extensive ruins, the wonderful remains of its 
former splendour, was situated near the centre of the 
great Syrian Desert, and according tothe best au- 
thority, in latitude thirty-four degrees and twenty-four 
minutes north, and Jongitude thirty-eight degrees and 
twenty minutes east. It was built upon a small 
oasis or fertile spot, spread out like a green island 
in the midst of the ocean, and covered in the days 
of its glory with stately palms, from which it re- 
ceived it name. 

This city which is still known in the East by its 
ancient name, T'admor, appears to have first risen to 
importance in the days of Solomon. The wise and 
powerful king of Israel, having connected himself in 
commercial enterprise with Hiram, king of ‘Tyre, at 
that time the most opulent and commercial monarch 
in the world, carried on an extensive trade with the 
tropical regions of Asia and Africa, whence, ac- 
cording to the Scripture account, he imported “ gold 
and silver, ivory and apes and peacocks.” This trade 
was carried on at great hazard and expense, the ships 
employed in it being absent for three years, and the 
merchandise brought through the eastern arm of the 
Red sea, by the ports of Elath and Ezion-Geber, 
and thence over land through a steril and desert 
region of several hundred miles to the Jewish capi- 
tol. The mind of such aman as Solomon, who 
seems to have been endowed with faculties to mas- 


ter the most gigantick enterprise with the greatest 
ease, readily discovered the advantages of opening 
a communication to the East, through the Euphrates 
and Persian Gulf. But in order to this, it was ne- 
cessary to secure a convenient resting-place for his 
caravans in crossing the Assyrian desert, and hence 
it was, undoubtedly, that this great and enterprising 
king, in the language of Scripture, “ built ‘l'admor 
in the wilderness.” 

Palmyra, thus begun, soon became the channel of 
the entire trade passing from the East to Judea, 
‘Tyre and the shores of the Mediterranean, and grew 
at once to importance. It would seem, that, from 
being the mere resting-place of the caravans, it soon 
became a general depot where these caravans met, 
deposited and exchanged goods, and where were 
consequently assembled the wealthiest and most 
enterprising of the sons of traffick who sent from it, 
as from a common centre, merchandise to all parts 
of the world. 

An exuberance of wealth invariably manifests it- 
self in luxuriance and splendour: and Tadmor, 
though in the midst of a barren desert, devoid alike 
of agricultural productions and maritime advantages, 
became one of the most opulent and magnificent 
cities in the world.—Indeed, the inhabitants seem to 
have vied with each other in the splendour and 
costliness of their dwellings, which were uniformly 
built of stone as white as the new fallen snow, and 
wrought with the greatest labor into all the beau- 
tiful moulds of Greek and Roman architecture. 

Even at this day, though the tooth of time has 
been preying for ages upon this wreck of former 
grandeur, and vast masses of its gorgeous sculpture 
are entirely buried in the earth, may still be seen, 











according to the accounts of travellers, forests of 
corinthian columns erect and fallen—broken tri- 
umphal arches—dilapidated temples—decayed pal- 
aces—half buried porticoes and heaps of sculpture 
and statuary strewed over an area of miles, and pre- 
senting to the beholder a faint picture of what it 
must have been in the days of its greatness and its 
glory. 

“In the space covered by these ruins,” says Vol- 
ney, “ we sometimes find a palace, of which nothing 
remains but its court and walls; sometimes a tem- 
ple whose perystile is half thrown down ; and now 
a portico, a gallery, or triumphal arch. Here stand 
groups of columns, whose symmetry is destroyed 
by the fall of many of them; there we see them 
ranged in rows of such length, that similar to rows 
of trees, they deceive the sight, and assume the ap- 
pearance of continued walls. If from this striking 
scene we cast our eyes upon the ground, another, al- 
most as varied, presents itself ; on all sides we behold 
nothing but subverted shafts, some whole, others 
shattered to pieces or dislocated in their joints : and 
on which side soever we look, the earth is strewed 
with vast stones, half buried, with broken entabla- 
tures, mutilated friezes, disfigured relicks, effaced 
sculptures, violated tombs, and altars defiled by 
dust.” 

It does not appear that this, the “ petrified city,” 
as it is sometimes called, was long retained by the 
Hebrews, who, after the time of Solomon, were en- 
gaged in intestine broils, which quenched their 
commercial spirit, and gave their distant cities into 
the hands of their more fortunate or powerful 
neighbours. Still its importance continued for many 
years. 

It was among the conquests of the Great Alexan- 
der, and afterward, during the visit of Mare Antony 
to Syria, its great wealth excited his cupidity, and 
he led against it the Roman Cohorts ; but the in- 
habitants eluded his power by transferring their 
substance beyond the Euphrates. In the time of 
Pliny, it continued to be the emporium of the East- 
ern trade, and is mentioned as absorbing the wealth 
of the Romans and Parthians, who, though hostile 
to each other, agreed in coveting the luxuries of 
India, which still came almost exclusively through 
this channel. 

Palmyra seems to have been greatly favoured 
by the surrounding nations, and especially the differ- 
ent emperours of the great Roman empire, under 
‘whose protection it arose to the zenith of its glory 
about the second century, and one thousand two 
hundred years after it was founded by Solomon ; 
soon after which, in an attempt to shake off its 
dependance on the empire under Zenobia, it was, 
after a brief period of great splendour as an inde- 
pendent city, laid waste by Aurelian, and from 
that time its importance has dwindled, until it has 
become a wide-spread ruin, remarkable only for 
its broken remains of its former opulence and 
grandeur. 

Our cut represents a near view of a portion of the 
ruin—a broken arch still partially sustained by a 
row of Corinthian columns, while the ground be- 
neath is strewed with broken shafts, carved capitols 
and massive stones. In the distance are seen 
other portions of the ruin which still rise into view, 
as far as the eye can reach, giving a faint idea of the 
Vou. VI.—39 
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extent and magnificence of this city of merchants 
From the time of Solomon, it retained its ancient 
name of Tadmor, until it was captured by Alexan- 
der, when it received the name of Palmyra, by 
which it was known for several ages, but on falling 
into the hands of the Saracens, its ancient name 
was restored, and it is still known at the East, as 
the city of “ Tadmor in the wilderness.” 





THE DILEMMA.—By O. W. Hoxmes. 


Now, by the blessed Paphian queen, 
Who heaves the breast of sweet sixteen; 
By every name I cut on bark 

Before my morning star grew dark ; 

By Hymen’s torch, by Cupid’s dart, 

By all that thrills the beating heart; 

The bright black eye, the melting blue— 
I cannot choose between the two. 


I had a vision in my dreams :— 

I saw a row of twenty beams; 
From every beam a rope was hung, 
In every rope a lover swung. 

I asked the hue of every eye 

That bade each luckless lover die ; 
Ten livid lips said, heavenly blue, 
And ten accused the darker hue. 


I asked a matron, which she deemed 

With fairest light of beauty beamed; 

She snaweied, some thought both were fair -~ 
Give her blue eyes and golden hair. 

I might have liked her judgment well, 

But as she spoke, she rung the bell, 

And all her girls, nor small nor few, 

Came marching in—their eyes were blue. 


I asked a maiden; back she flung 

The locks that round her forehead hung, 
And turned her eye, a glorious one, 

Bright as a diamond in the sun, 

On me, until, beneath its rays, 

I felt as if 7 hair would blaze ; 

She liked all eyes but eyes of green ; 

She looked at me; what could she mean? 


Ah! many lids love lurks between, 
Nor heeds the colouring of his screen ; 
And when his random arrows fly, 
The victim falls, but knows not why. 
Gaze not upon his shield of jet, 

The shaft upon the string is set; 
Look not beneath his azure veil, 
Though every limb were cased in mail. 


Well both might make a martyr break 
The chain that bound him to the stake, 
And both, with but a single ray, 

Can melt our very hearts away ; 

And both, when balanced, hardly seem 
To stir the scales, or rock the beam; 
But that is dearest, all the while, 

That wears for us the sweetest smile. 





VINEGAR. 


Tuts acid is found combined with potash in the 
juices of a great many plants. It is frequently gen- 
erated in the stomachs of dyspeptick patients. Al- 
most all dry vegetable substances, and some animal, 
subjected in close vessels to a red heat, yield it co- 
piously. It is the result, likewise, of a spontaneous 
fomentation, to which liquid vegetable and animal 
matters are subject. Strong acids, as the sulphurick 
and nitrick, develop the acetick, by their action on 
vegetables. It was long supposed that the fermen- 
tation which forms vinegar is uniformly preceded by 
the vinous ; but this is now known to be a mistake. 
Cabbages sour in water, making sour-crout ; starch, 
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also, in starchmakers’ vats, sour water; and dough 
itself, without any previous production of wine. 

‘The varieties of acetick acids known in com- 
merce are five :—1, wine vinegar; 2, malt vinegar ; 
3, cider vinegar; 4, sugar vinegar; 5, wood vine- 
gar. We shall describe, first, the mode of making 
these commercial articles, and then that of extract- 
ing the absolute acetick acid of the chymist either 
from these vinegars or directly from chymical com- 
pounds, of which it is a constituent. ‘The following 
is the French method of making vinegar :—The 
wine destined for making vinegar is mixed ina large 
tun with a quantity of wine lees; and, the whole 
being transferred into cloth sacks, placed within a 
large iron-bound vat, the liquid matter is forced 
through the sacks by superincumbent pressure. 
What passes through is put into large casks, set up- 
right, having a small aperture in their top. In these 
it is exposed to the heat of the sun in summer, or 
that of a stove in winter. Fermentation supervenes 
in a few days. If the heat should then rise too high, 
it is lowered by cool air, and the addition of fresh 
wine. In the skilful regulation of the fermentative 
temperature consists the art of making good wine 
vinegar. In summer, the process is generally com- 
pleted in a fortnight; in winter, double the time is 
requisite. ‘The vinegar is then run off into barrels, 
which contain several chips of birch-wood. In 
about a fortnight, it is found to be clarified, and is 
then fit for the market. It must be kept in close 
casks. 

In England, vinegar is usually made from malt. 
By mashing with hot water, one hundred gallons of 
wort are extracted, in less than two hours, from one 
boll of malt. When the liquor has fallen to the 
temperature of seventy-five degrees, Fahrenheit, four 
gallons of the yest of beer are added. After thirty- 
six hours, it is racked off into casks, which are laid 
on their sides, and exposed, with their bung-holes 
loosely covered, to the influence of the sun in sum- 
mer; butin winter they are arranged in a stove- 
room. In three months, this vinegar is ready for 
the manufacture of sugar of lead. ‘I'o make vinegar 
for domestick use, however, the process is some- 
what different. ‘The above liquor is racked off into 
casks placed upright, having a false cover, pierced 
with holes, fixed at about a foot from their bottom. 
On this a considerable quantity of rape, or the refuse 
from the makers of British wine, or otherwise a 
quantity of low-priced raisins, is laid. ‘The liquor 
is turned into another barrel every twenty-four 
hours, in which time it has begun to grow warm. 
Sometimes the vinegar is fully fermented, as above, 
without the rape, which is added toward the end, to 
communicate flavour. 

Cider is the principal source of vinegar in the 
northern states. ‘The common family method is as 
follows :—The vinegar barrel, in summer, is placed 
in the garret, or on the sunny-side of a building, and 
in winter in a room where it does not freeze. The 
refuse cider, already sour, or the daily remnants of 
the family table, are added to some good vinegar in 
the barrel, or to the mother of vinegar, as it is called. 
This mother of vinegar is a white or yellowish ropy 
coagulum, of a mucilaginous appearance, which is 
formed in the vinegar, and acts as a ferment upon 
cider not yet thoroughly acidified. The fermenta- 
tion is often aided by putting into it a piece of dough, 
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or of lean animal muscle, or by adding molasses, or 
the sugar which falls spontaneously from molasses. 
In a few weeks, the vinegar will be formed. The 
vinegar from sugar is made as follows :—Ten pounds 
of sugar are added to eight gallons of water, with 
yest and raisins or grape cuttings: for the sake of 

flavour, and perhaps to assist in the fermentation, 

twelve pints of bruised gooseberries, or other fruits, 

are added ; and, by a process similar to that for 

cider, a good vinegar is produced in the course of 

the summer. Vinegar obtained by the preceding 

methods has more or less of a brown colour, and a 

peculiar but rather grateful smell. By distillation in 

glass vessels, the colouring matter, which resides in 

a mucilage, is separated; but the fragant odour is 

generally replaced by an empyreumatick one. Its 

specifick gravity varies from 1.005 to 1.015. 

A crude vinegar has long been obtained from 
wood, for the use of the calico printers. It is some- 
times known under the name of pyroligneous acid. 
The following arrangement of apparatus is found to 
answer very well in its preparation. A series of 
cast-iron cylinders, about four feet diameter and six 
feet long, are built horizontally in brick-work, so that 
the flame of one furnace may play round about two 
cylinders. Both ends project a little from the brick- 
work. One of them has a disk of cast-iron well 
fitted and firmly bolted to it, from the centre of 
which disk an iron tube, about six inches in diame- 
ter, proceeds, and enters, at aright angle, the main 
tube of refrigeration. ‘The diameter of this tube 
may be from nine to fourteen inches, according to 
the number of cylinders. The other end of the 
cylinder is called the mouth of the retort. ‘This is 
closed by a disk of iron, coated round its edge with 
clay-lute, and secured in its place by wedges. ‘The 
charge of wood for such a cylinder is about eight 
hundred pounds. ‘The hard woods, oak, ash, birch, 
and beech, are alone used. ‘The heat is kept up 
during the daytime, and the furnace is allowed to 
cool during the night. Next morning the door is 
opened, the charcoal removed, and a new charge of 
wood is introduced. ‘The average product of crude 
vinegar, or pyroligneous acid, is thirty-five gallons. 
It is much contaminated with tar, is of a deep brown 
colour, and has a specifick gravity of 1.025. Its 
total weight is therefore about three hundred pounds. 
But the residuary charcoal is found to weigh no more 
than one fifth of the wood employed. Hence nearly 
one half of the ponderable matter of the wood is 
dissipated in incondensable gases. The crude acid 
is rectified by a second distillation, in a copper still, 
in the body of which about twenty gallons of viscid 
tarry matter are left from every hundred. After this 
treatment, it presents the appearance of transparent 
brown vinegar, having a considerable empyreumatick 
smell and a specifick gravity of 1.013. Its acid 
powers are superiour to those of the best household 
vinegar, in the proportion of three to two. By re- 
distillation, saturation with quicklime, evaporation of 
the liquid acetate to dryness, and gentle torrefaction, 
the empyreumatick matter is so completely dissipa- 
ted, that, on decomposing the calcareous salt by sul- 
phurick acid, a pure, perfectly colourless, and grate- 
ful vinegar rises in distillation. Its strength will be 
proportional to the concentration of the decomposing 
acid. 

The acetick acid ef the chymist may be prepared 
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ash, with one of the strongest oil of vitriol, yield, 
by slow distillation from a glass retort into a refrige- 
rated receiver, concentrated acetick acid. A small 


portion of sulphurous acid, which contaminates it, | 1696. 


may be removed by redistillation from a little acetate 
of lead. 2. Or four parts of good sugar of lead, 
with one part of sulphurick acid treated in the same 
way, afford a slightly weaker acetick acid. Or, 
without distillation, if one hundred parts of well- 
dried acetate of lime be cautiously added to sixty 
parts of strong sulphurick acid, diluted with five 
parts of water, and digested for twenty-four hours, 
and strained, a good acetick acid, sufficiently strong 
for every ordinary purpose, will be obtained. Acetick 
acid is composed of 


Carbon ° : ° . : ° 46.85 
Hydrogen . : ‘ ° ‘ 6.33 
Oxygen : ‘ : : . 46.82 


Acetick acid dissolves resins, gum-resins, cam- 
phire, and essential oils. Its odour is employed in 
medicine to relieve nervous headache, fainting fits, 
or sickness occasioned by crowded rooms. In a 
slightly dilute state, its application has been found 
to check hemorrhage from the nostrils. Its anti- 
contagious powers are now little trusted to. It is 
very largely used in calico printing. Moderately 
rectified pyroligneous acid is much employed for the 
preservation of animal food. Sulphurick acid is 
sometimes fraudently mixed with ‘acetick acid and 
common vinegar, to increase their acidity. ‘This 
adulteration may be detected by the addition of a 
little chalk. With pure vinegar, the lime forms a 
limpid solution, but with sulphurick acid a white in- 
soluable gypsum. Muriate of barytes is a still nicer 
test. 

Copper is discovered in vinegars by supersatu- 
rating them with ammonia, when a fine blue colour 
is produced ; and lead, by sulphate of soda, hydro- 
sulphurets, and sulphuretted hydrogen. None of 
these could produce any change on genuine vinegar. 
Salts consisting of the several bases, united in defi- 
nite proportions to acetick acid, are called acetates. 
They are characterized by the pungent smell of 
vinegar, which they exhale on the affusion of sul- 
phurick acid, and by their yielding, on distillation 
in a moderate red heat, a very light, odorous, and 
combustible liquid, called pyro-acetick spirit. ‘They 
are all soluble in water; many of them so much so 
as to be uncrystallizable. 





WESTERN CHRONOLOGY. 


From the Western Messenger. 


‘Tuer ensuing Corrections and Supplement to West- 
ern Chronology, published by the writer, at Frank- 
fort, 1837, may be useful to future iuquirers into the 
history of the Western country. 
the Western Messenger concurs in this opinion, he 
can publish the following matter. Respectfully, 

Mann Bur er. 


If the Editor of 
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as follows :—]. Two parts of fused acetate of pot-| CORRECTIONS AND SUPPLEMENT TO BUTLER’S WEST- 


ERN CHRONOLOGY. 

SPANISH ERA. 
Spam established a fort at Pensacola. 9, 
Raynal, quoted ina memoir by Mr. Jefferson, 


found in the papers of the late Wm. Dunbar, 
Esq., of Natchez, Miss. 


1715. The Spanish settlements at the Assiniais and 


Adais, established, seven or ten leagues from 
Natchitoches—Du Pratz, 9, 13, 14, 278, as 
above. 


1719. Pensacola taken by the French; retaken by 


the Spaniards, and again taken by the 
French—Du Pratz, 189—2. Dumont, 9, 
191, 195; but restored to Spain by the peace 
of 1719. The Perdido was then considered 
the boundary between Florida and Louis- 
lana. 

1762, Nov. 3d. France ceded Louisianaas she held 
it, to Spain as a fund of compensation for 
conquests made upon her by Great Britain, 
particularly in Cuba. 

1763, Feb. 10th. France ceded, by art. 7th, to 
Great Britain “the river and fort of the Mo- 
bile and everything on the left side of the 
Mississippi, which she possesses or ought to 
possess, except the town of New Orleans, 
and the island in which it is situated.” Laws 
Relating to Publick Lands, U. S. vel. 2, p. 
258. By art. 20, Spain ceded to Great 
Britain all she possessed East or Southeast 
of the Mississippi. 

766. Fort Bute on the Manshac or Iberville built 
by the British. 1 Martin’s Louisiana, p. 
356. 

1778, June. Spanish troops took fort at Manshac. 
Dunbar’s Journal. 

1779, Sept. 7th. Fort Bute on the Manshac or Iber- 
ville, surrendered by the British to the Span- 
iards. Idem. 

21st. The fort at Baton Rouge surrendered by 
Col. Dickson to the Spanish troops, under 
Gov. Galvez; including in the capitulation 
Fort Paumure at Natchez, a Fort on Amite 
river, and another on Thompson’s Creek. 
Martin’s Louisiana, vol. 2, p. 51. 

1781, April 29th. The American settlers under 
Col. Hutchins, Winfrey, Bloomart, Bingaman 
and the Alstons in the Natchez District, at- 
tacked and expelled the Spaniards from Fort 
Paumure at Natchez; but hearing, soon 
afterward, of the failure of the British arms 
at Pensacola, submitted again to the Spanish 
government. See Western Messenger, No. 
7, page idem, ante—and Calvin Smith’s 
papers. 

May 9th. Pensacola surrendered by General Camp- 
bell and Gov. Chester, to Gov. Galvez, in 
the Spanish service ; which terminated the 
British dominion in Florida, including the 
present State of Mississippi to the Yazoo 
river, in the North. Jdem ante p. 63. 

1800, Oct. 1. Treaty of St. Iidefenso by which 
Spain “ retroceded to France the colony or 
province of Louisiana with the same extent : 

Ist. That it now has in the hands of Spain ; 
2d. That it had when France possessed it ; 
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ed subsequently between Spain and other 
powers.” Laws U.S. 

1803, Nov. 30. France received Louisiana from 
Spain as stipulated by the treaty of St. Ilde- 
fenso, which terminated the Spanish govern- 
ment over Louisiana on the right, or east 
bank of the Mississippi. Jdem ante. 

1812, April 14. West Florida from Lake Pontchar- 
train to the western mouth of Pearl river and 
South of 31° N. attached by act of Congress 
to the State of Louisiana. Jdem, ante. 

May 14. The residue of West Florida lying West 
of the Perdido annexed, by the same author- 
ity to the Mississippi Territory. Idem, ante. 

[ Unknown precisely.] Revolt of Spanish subjects at 
Baton Rouge. 

1819, Feb. 22d. Treaty of Washington ceded the 
Floridas to the U. S. and established the 
boundaries of Louistana on the West by the 
Sabine as far as 32° N.; then due North to 
Red River and along it to the 100° West 
from London and 23° West from Washing- 
ton, to the sources of the Arkansas due 
North to the 42°, North, thence due West to 
the Pacific Ocean. Laws of the United 
States. 


FRENCH ERA. 


La Salle builds a Fort at the mouth of the 
Miami River. Nouvelle Decouverte 171 ; 
and Sonti, as quoted by Mr. Jefferson, says, 
that the same explorer built Fort Pradhomme 
in the Chickasaw country, 60 leagues below 
the Ohio River, 155. 

The Chevalier Tonti, a companion of La 
Salle, built Fort Crevecoeur, on the River 
Iilinois. Hennepin Nouvelle Decouverte, 
223. 

1685, July. Tonti built a house on the Arkansas 
and left ten men init. ‘This became a per- 
manent settlement. Joulet 151, Tonti 225, 
2, Dumont, 68. 

France established Natchitoches, on Red 
River and built a fort, 2, Dumont, 65. It 
was 65 leagues above the mouth of the river. 
Fort Rosalie at Natchez built; 2, Dumont, 
50. It was afterward called by the British 
and Spaniards Fort Paumure, and sometimes 
Fort Carlos, by the latter. Its ruins are still 
visible (1838) just below the present city of 
Natchez ; though a large portion has fallen 
with the subsiding of the river bank. Old 
and New Biloxi settled ; 2 Dumont 34, 42 
and 43. <A cargo of negroes arrived at Old 
Biloxi. 

New Orleans is laid off thirty degrees from 
the mouth of the Mississippi; some French 
settlers from Canada had already settled 
here and the seat of government is fixed 
here. 2, Dumont, 47. 

A Fort on the Missouri was built and garris- 
oned. Idem. 47. It was called Fort Orleans. 
Jeffrey 39. 

Dela Harpe and Dumont with twenty-two 
men ascended the Arkansas; they mention 
the Salt Springs, marble minerals, &c., 2 
Dumont 57. 


1679. 


1680. 


1715. 


1718. 


1719. 


1720. 


1721. 
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3d. As it ought to be, after the treaties pass- | 1729, Nov. 






Massacre of the French at Natchez by 
the Natchez Indians. Martin’s Louisiana, 
p- 247. 


AMERICAN ERA. 


1751, Feb. and Nov. Christopher Gist, sent by the 
Ohio Company, to explore the country down 
the Ohio; he descended: to the Falls, now 
the seat of Louisville, Ky., explored the 
country on the Miami, not Scioto, as errone- 
ously stated by the writer in Western Chro- 
nology, (supposed to be the greater river of 
that name) and ascended 150 miles up the 
stream toatown of the Twigtwees, or Ottawas, 
on the north bank. The town consisted of 
four hundred inhabitants. Papers of Col. 

Mercer quoted in the Washington Writings, 

vol. 11. pp. 37, 480, article, Ohio Company. 

The above correction is due to an admirable 

article on Ohio, in the North American, for 

July, 1838. 

Wheeling, on the Ohio, in Virginia, founded 

by the Zanes. 

1787, April 7th. Marietta, in Ohio, which had been 
selected by General Samuel Holden Parsons, 
settled by forty-seven emigrants from Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. Idem. 

1788, Dec. 28, or 1789, Jan. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
settled either by Wm. M’Millan, or by 
Messrs. Patterson and Ludlow, according to 
various evidence quoted in the North Ameri- 
can as above. 


1770. 





THE POWERS OF MEMORY AND TOUCH. 


Last Monday night, a truly singular display of nat- 
ural capabilities took place at the Argyle Rooms, in 
Regent street. The Rabbi Hersh Danemark, a pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and rabbinical literature, from Stut- 
chim, in Poland, appeared on a small platform before 
an auditory, apparently very familiar with the Hebrew 
language and literature. He was accompanied by 
professor Breslau as interpreter, who stated the 
rabbi’s willingness to recite any portion of the Tal- 
mud which might be demanded by any one among 
his auditory, who would merely state the number of 
the page and line at which he wished him to com- 
mence. 

The rabbi is a middle-sized man, rather slender, 
with a sallow drooping cast of countenance, termina- 
ted by a small sharp beard. His eye is dark, and 
little seen, but always quick and confident ; his fore- 
head retreating, and his head particularly high in the 
regions of veneration, firmness, self-esteem, and love 
of approbation. ‘The perceptive organs are well de- 
veloped: order is particularly full, but number is 
moderate, and, stranger still, the position of the eyes 
affords no indication of any remarkable fulness of 
language. His coal-black hair was nearly covered 
by a velvet cap. One nicely curled lock fell down 
on each side, and served as a substitute for whis- 
kers. 

He declares himself to be twenty-four years old, 
but looks 28 or 30. He wore a silk pelisse, or sur- 
plice, which reached to his feet, fastened round his 









































waist by a gold-wrought girdle. He replied to the 
questions put by numbers of his auditory, in a loud, 
confident voice, walking to and fro on his little stage, 
often stopping to command silence among his noisy 
audience, and continuing to chant his question, with 
a rapidity which his rival professors, who undertook 
the task of .eading, seemed scarcely able to keep 
pace with. His rough pronunciation and voluble 
delivery more resembled the continuous outpouring 
of waters which had burst their bonds than anything 
we ever heard. 

It would be endless to detail the queries and re- 
plies that occurred during the examination of an hour 
and a half, and which fully satisfied all present that 
he had seven volumes folio of the ‘Talmud (notes, 
text, and commentary,) by heart, not merely consecu- 
tively, but in any order ; that he knew the contents of 
every line taken numerically on every page, and in 
short, knew the place of every word, in every one of 
its seven thousand pages !* ‘The proof was that he 
permitted any body to stick a pin through any num- 
ber of leaves, and then freely and unerringly told the 
word punctured on any given page! 

The books used in this examination were seven 
volumes of the ‘Talmud, of the Berlin and Frankfort 
edition, supplied by an individual present desirous of 
testing his powers ; but the rabbi declared his willing- 
nsss to answer questions according to any edition that 
any body might present to him. He professes to know 
thus by rote the Mishava also—-in short, 8,000 pages 
of Hebrew, which he can repeat in any quantity, and 
commencing in any place that anybody pleases. 

But perhaps a more singular capability than even 
this extraordinary power of memory, was developed 
in a subsequent illustration of the rabbi’s powers. He 
requested any person merely to insert his fingers into 
one of the thick volumes of the Talmud, and several 
times astonished his assistants by informing them 
what words were touched by their fingers in these 
blind and random sortes Talmudiana. 

‘The writer of this notice made one among these 
essayists, and observed that the rabbi also inserted 
his fingers, and felt carefully, though quickly, the 
marginal commentaries adjacent to the edge of the 
leaf, and then boldly pronounced the number of the 
page onthe passage thus hit upon! No sense but 
that of touch ( that we are aware of) could have pos- 
sibly aided in his divination of these still unopened 
pages. Several of the spectators (who certainly did 
not look beneath the surface) exclaimed in astonish- 
ment at his surprising power of sight, in being able 
to count the leaves in a mass, off hand by their 
edges. We, however, felt tolerably certain that the 
exercise of very susceptible powers of feeling was 
the modus operandi in this particular. We should 
have been happy to bear testimony to the correct- 
ness of the rabbi’s powers of divination in those or- 
acular doings, but not being versed in Hebrew liter- 
ature, (and equally ignorant of Chaldee, Persian, 
Arabic, Russ and Polish, the only tongues which the 
rabbi spoke, ) we were obliged to rest content with 
the satisfaction displayed by the erudite individuals 
who had taken an active part in the examination of 
the rabbi—among whom were professor Breslau 


* A volume of the Talmud, contains on an average, from eight 
hundred to a thousand pages, each page averaging from sixty to 
seventy lines of text, as many of comment, and as many of 
notes. 
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and Sampson, Mr. Leo, reader to the Western Syn- 
agogue, and Mr. Lindenthal, Secretary to the new 
synagogue. 

The audience was by no means so numerous as 
might be expected from the nature of the announce- 
ment, which, in addition to the wonders of memory, 
led the publick to expect some astonishing exhibitions 
of the powers of sight. The latter display was, 
however, confined to the rapid inspection and esti- 
mate of the number of lines in any printed page pre- 
sented to his view. This operation he certainly ac- 
complished in a quick and surprising exact manner, 
guessing off hand, in perhaps half the time that even 
very ready reckoners could, to within one line in fifty 
or sixty, but his performance, clever as it was, 
scarcely deserved to be mentioned in connexion 
with the almost miraculous retention and precision 
of memory evinced by his repetition of the Talmud. 

The rabbi declares that he possesses certificates 
from the emperour of Russia, the king of Prussia, 
the king of Saxony, and Prince Paskewitch, the 
king of Prussia, &c. At Warsaw, it appears, he 
exhibited one of his extraordinary efforts of memory. 
The muster roll of more than two hundred soldiers 
was called over, when he immediately repeated it 
forward and backward, without an errour. 


LOST AT SEA.—By J. O. Rocxwe t. 


Wire, who in thy deep devotion 
Puttest up a prayer for one, 
Sailing on the stormy ocean, 
Hope no more—his course is done 
Dream not, when upon thy pillow, 
That he slumbers by thy side; 
For his corse beneath the billow 
Heaveth with the restless tide. 


Children who as sweet flowers growing, 
Laugh amid the sorrowing rains, 
Know ye many clouds are throwing 
Shadows on your sire’s remains ? 
Where the hoarse gray surge is rolling 
With a mountain’s motion on, 
Dream ye that its voice is tolling 
For your father lost and gone? 


When the sun looked on the water, 
As a hero on his grave, 
Tinging with the hue of slaughter 
Every blue and leaping wave, 
Under the majestick ocean, 
Where the giant current rolled, 
Slept thy sire without emotion 
Sweetly by a beam of gold. 


And the violent sunbeams slanted, 
Wavering through the crystal deep, 
Till their wonted splendours haunted 
Those shut eyelids in their sleep. 
Sands, like crumbled silver gleaming, 
Sparkled through his raven hair ; 
But the sleep that knows no dreaming, 
Bound him in its silence there. 


So we left him ; and to tell thee 
Of our sorrow and thine own, 

Of the wo that then befell thee 
Come we weary and alone. 

That thine eye is quickly shaded, 
That thy heart blood wildly flows, 

That thy cheek’s clear hue is faded, 
Are the fruits of these new woes. 


Children whose meek eyes inquiring 
Linger on your mother’s face, 
Know ye that she is expiring 
That ye are an orphan race? 
God be with you on the morrow, 
Father, mother—both no more; 
One within a grave of sorrow, 
One upon the ocean’s floor! 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


SILVERING. 











Correr may be silvered over, by rubbing it with 
the following powder :—Two drachms of tartar, the 
same quantity of common salt, and half a drachm of 
alum, are mixed with fifteen or twenty grains of sil- 
ver, precipitated from nitrick acid by copper. ‘The 
surface of the copper becomes white when rubbed 
with this powder, which may afterward be brushed 
off and polished with leather. A cheap silvering is 
prepared as follows :—Half an ounce of silver that 
has been precipitated from aquafortis by the addi- 
tion of copper, common salt, and muriate of ammo- 
nia, of each two ounces, and one drachm of corro- 
sive muriate of mercury, are triturated together, and 
made into a paste with water; with this copper 
utensils of every kind, that have been previously 
boiled with tartar and alum, are rubbed, after which 
they are made redhot, and then polished. ‘The in- 
tention of this process appears te be little more than 
to apply the silver in a state of minute division to 
the clean surface of the copper, and afterward to fix 
it there by fusfon; and, accordingly, this silvering 
may be effected by using the argentine precipitate, 
here mentioned, with borax or mercury, and causing 
it to adhere by fusion. 

The dial-plates of clocks, the scales of barometers, 
and other similar articles, are silvered by rubbing 
upon them a mixture of muriate of silver, sea-salt, 
and tartar, and afterward carefully washing off the 
saline matter with water. In this operation, the sil- 
ver is precipitated from the muriatick acid, which 
unites with part of the coppery surface. It is not 
durable, but may be improved by heating the article, 
and repeating the operation till the covering seems 
sufficiently thick. ‘The silvering of pins is effected 
by boiling them with mercury or tin and tartar. 

Murors or globes are silvered by an amalgam 
consisting of one part by weight of bismuth, half a 
part of lead, the same quantity of pure tin, and two 
parts of mercury. ‘The solid metals are to be first 
mixed together by fusion, and the mercury added 
when the mixture is almost cold. A very gentle 
heat is sufficient to fuse this amalgam. In this state 
it is pouréd into a clean glass globe, intended to be 
silvered, by means of a papey funnel, which reaches 
to the bottom. Ata certain temperature it will stick 
to the glass, which by a proper motion may thus be 
silvered completely, and the superfluous amalgam 
poured out. ‘The appearance of these toys is varied 
by using glass of different colours, such as yellow, 
blue, or green. To silver looking-glasses, the fol- 
lowing articles are necessary :—First, a square mar- 
ble table, or smooth stone, well polished, and ground 
extremely true, with a frame round it, or a groove 
cut in its edges, to keep the superfluous mercury 
from running off ; secondly, leaden weights covered 
with cloth, to keep them from scratching the glass, 
from one pound weight to twelve pounds each, ac- 
cording to the size of ‘the glass laid down; thirdly, 
rolls of tin foil; fourthly, mercury. The artist then 
proceeds as follows:—The tin foil is cut a little 
larger than the glass, and laid flat upon the stone, 
and with a straight piece of hard wood, about three 
inches long, stroked every way, that there may be 

no creases or wrinkles in it: a little mercury is then 







































































































dropped upon it, and with a piece of cotton wool, or 
hare’s foot, it is spread all over the foil; then, the 
marble slab being kept nearly with the horizon, the 
mercury is poured all over the foil, which is covered 
with a fine paper ; two weights are placed near its 
lower end, to keep the glass steady, while the artist 
draws the paper from between the silver foil and the 
glass. 
no air-bubbles be left. 
out, weights are placed upon the glass to press out 
the superfluous mercury, and make the foil adhere. 
Another method is, to slide the glass over the foil 
without the assistance of paper. 
silver, silver leaf is ground with gum-water, or 
honey : the gum, or honey, is washed away, and 
the powder which remains is used with gum-water, 
or white of eggs, laid on with a hair pencil. 
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This must be done with great care, so that 
After the paper is drawn 


‘To make shell 


SOLDER. 


Ir is a general rule, with respect to solder, that it 


should always be easier of fusion than the metal in- 
tended to be soldered. 
is that which the plumber makes use of on account 
of its melting easily. 
tin and lead, in equal parts, fused together, after 
which it is run into moulds, in shape not unlike a 
common gridiron. 
pound by the manufacturer. 
dering, the surfaces of the metal intended to be 
joined are scraped and rendered very clean; they 
are then brought close up to each other, and, to se- 
cure them, they are held by one plumer while ano- 
ther lays a little resin or borax about the joint. ‘This 
is done to defend the metal, while soldering, from 
oxidation. 
ladel and poured on the joint to be soldered, and is 
smoothed and finished by rubbing it about with a 
heated grozing-iron, and when complete it is filed 
or scraped off, and made even with the joint and 
contiguous surface of the lead. 


Technically, the soft solder 


This solder is composed of 


In this state it is sold by the 
In the operation of sol- 


The heated solder is then brought in a 


The solder for copper differs considerably from 


that we have just described. 


‘The hard solder is made with eight parts of cop- 
per and one of zinc, the copper being first melted 
in a crucible, during which operation the zinc is 
also heated. When the copper is melted the zine 
is thrown hot into it; the crucible is then covered, 
and the whole well shaken together. In about two 
minutes the metal is poured out, through the twigs 
of a birch-broom placed over a proper vessel filled 
with water. The metal is, by this process, divided 
into small grains, after which it is Well washed and 
kept for use. ‘This solder is very fusible, and at the 
same time malleable. 

An alloy, composed of three parts of copper and 
one of zinc, also makes a good solder. In general 
the solder is harder or softer, in proportion to the 
quantity of copper employed. The more copper is 
used the harder is the solder, but less fusible. ‘The 
highest degree of hardness is produced when ten 
parts of copper are united with one part of zinc; 
but this is also the least fusible. Solders of different 
degrees of fusibility are often required, particularly 
in cases where several pieces are to be soldered one 
to the other. The least fusible solder is employed 
in the first place ; and the other by degrees in pro- 
portion to the mumber of pieces to be soldered. By 
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adopting this precaution, the first soldered pieces | screwed, or unwedged, and the east work taken out 

are not affected by the degree of heat necessary for} of the sand, which sand is worked over again for 

joining the other pieces. other castings. 
‘Two kinds of solders are also employed for brass ; 

the hard and the soft. The hard is made in the 

same manner as that for copper, but of brass or 


a eee 


FILLAGREE WORK— 


zinc; and the proportions may be varied from six-| 4 kind of ornamental work in gold or silver, 
teen parts of brass and one of zinc to two parts of wrought delicately, in the manner of little threads or 
hence til casket lem. grains, or of both intermixed. In Sumatra manufac- 


The soft solder for brass is made of six parts of | "es of this kind are carried to very great perfection, 
brass, one of zinc, and one of tin. The brass is | ough the tools made use of are very coarse and 
first melted ; the tin is added; and, lastly, the zinc ;|°!’™sy. The workmen melt the gold in a crucible 
which last metal should be first well heated. ‘The | °f their own forming, and, instead of bellows, they 
whole is then agitated and divided into grains by the blow with their mouths through a piece of bamboo. 
process above explained. It is always necessary, They draw and flatten the wire in a manner similar 
befure soldering, to clean the surfaces well which | '® that adopted by Europeans. It is then twisted, 
are to be soldered, either with a file, a scraper, dc. and thus a flower, or the shape of a flower, is formed 
A pattern of the flowers or foliage is prepared on 
FOUNDING—CASTING. paper, of the size of the gold plate on which the fil- 
Tue sand used for casting is of a soft, yellowish | ‘agree is to be laid. According to this they begin to 
and clammy nature ; but it being necessary to strew | dispose on the plate the larger compartments of the 
charcoal-dust in the mould, it at length becomes of a foliage, for which they use plain flat wire of a larger 
black colour. his sand is worked over and over, | 5!2€, and fill them up with the leaves. A gelatinous 
on a board with a roller and a sort of knife ; being | SUbstance is used to fix the work, and, after the leaves 
placed over a trough to receive it, after it is by these | have been placed in order, and stuck on, bit by bit, a 
means sufficiently prepared. solder is prepared of gold filings and borax, moisten- 
This done, they take a wooden board of a length ed with water, which is strewed over the plate; and, 
and breadth proportional to the things to be cast, after being put into the fire a short time, the whole 
and putting a ledge round it they fill with sand, a becomes united. When the fillagree is finished, it 
little moistened to make it duly cohere. ‘Then they | '§ cleansed with a solution of salt and alum in water. 
take either wood or metal models of what they intend The Chinese make most of their fillagree of silver, 
to cast, and, applying them to the mould, press them | Which looks very well, but has not the extraordinary 
into the sand so as to leave their impression there. delicacy of Malay work. 
Along the middle of the mould is laid half a small — 
brass cylinder, as the chief canal forthe metal to run FIRE DRESS 
through, when melted, into the models or patterns ; 
and from this chief canal are placed several others, 





A new invention of the Chevalier Aldini, which is 

; stated to be an effectual protection against fire, in the 
which extend to each model or pattern placed in the | reports of committees of the highest respectability 
frame. After this frame is finished, they take out appointed to examine it at Paris. It enables the 
the patterns, by first loosing them all round, that the | wearer (as has been demonstrated by publick experi- 
sand may not give way. ; ments) to approach with impunity, or even pass 
rhen they proceed to work the other half of the | through a fierce flame, to rescue lives or portable 
mould with the same patterns, in a similar frame, | valuable property, or to use means for the extinction 
ouly that it has pins, which, entering into holes that | of fire. It consists of an exteriour light armour of 
correspond to it in the other, make the two cavities | » otallick gause, and of an inner covering of a mate- 
of the pattern fall exactly on each other. rial which is a slow conductor of heat. Among 
| he frame thus moulded is carried to the melter, | gaxible fibrous substances capable of being spun and 
who, after extending the canal of the counterpart, and woven into tissues, the asbestos possesses pre-emi- 
adding the cross canals to the several models in both, nently the property of slowly couducting heat; but 
and strewing dust over them, dries them in a kind of the other fibrous matters in common use for the 
a for that purpose. 3 | purpose of clothing, such as wool, cotton, &c., may, 
oth parts of the mould being dry, they are joined by immersion in certain saline solutions, be rendered 
together by means of the pins ; and to prevent their | yor. imperfect conductors, so as to fit them very 
giving way, by reason of the melted metal passing sufliciently for preventing the transmission of injuri- 
through the chief cylindrical canal, they are screwed | 4.5 heat to the body, during a temporary exposure of 


or — a — of ro 1j some minutes to the action of flame on the outward 
tile the moulds are thus preparing, the metal is covering of wire gauze. 


fusing in a crucible, of a size proportionate to the 
quantity of metal intended to be cast. 

Seas of the founders’ furnaces are like a smith’s a 

forge, others stand a few feet under ground, for the| To bleach printed paper, without destroying its 
more easily and safely taking out a weighty pot of |texture: steep the leaves ina caustick solution of 
metal; which is done by means of circular tongs }soda, either hot or cold, and then in a solution of 
that grasp round the top of the crucible. When the |soap. Arrange them alternately between cloths, as 
metal is melted, the workman pours it through the | papermakers do their sheets of paper when deliver- 
chief canal of each mould, which convey it to every | ed from the form, and subject them to the press. If 
distinct pattern. one operation does not render them sufficiently 

When the moulds are cool, the frames are un- | white, it may be repeated as often as necessary. 
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The Jaws and Teeth of an Orang Outang. 
A communication appeared in the N. Y. Transcript 


not long since, signed “A Physician,” in which a 
correspondent attempts to disprove the position, taken 
by many wise and intelligent physiologists, viz. 
that mankind were originally intended by ‘the Crea- 
tor to subsist on the various healthful vegetable pro- 
ductions of the earth, My name was mentioned, 
and the work I have recently published on the teeth 
referred to by the correspondent, who states’that I 
have not furnished sufficient evidence to prove my 
assertions, that mankind were never intended by nature 
to eat flesh. Since the appearance of this communi- 
cation, | have made further investigations in refer- 
ence to the physical structure and condition of the 
lower orders of animals, when compared with the 
human species ; and I must positively assert that in- 
stead of observing facts contradictory of the above 
position, I have found them quite the opposite. 

The animal that most nearly resembles man, is 
the Orang Outang, or what is often called the “ wild 
man of the woods,” I therefore, in addition to the 
arguments heretofore advanced, offer a few facts 
connected with the physical economy of this wild man 
of the forest. 

An Orang Outang was recently brought to this 
country, and exhibited for a short time at the Ameri- 
can Museum in this city. Its health, however, in a 
short time, began to decline, which caused the sur- 
prise and regret of its owner, without his being able 
to learn the cause. Hearing of the arrival of this 
wild man, and that he was in bad health, I paid him 
a visit. I asked the keeper what kind of food was 


with hot and stimulating drinks.* It immediately 


diseases ‘of the human teeth. 


















provided for him, and was informed that it was ani- 
mal and vegetable substances generally, together 





* On removing the integuments from the jaws I found that 
tartar had collected upon the teeth, and that the jaws had become 
diseased, similar to the illustrations given in my treatise on the 
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occurred to me that the laws of nature had been vio- 
lated in giving flesh food, &c. to an animal strictly 
frugiverous, in which respect these wild men resem- 
ble the human race. ‘The symptoms attending the 
Orang Outang’s indisposition, were similar to those 
attending many of the diseases of mankind: such as 
affections of the lungs and liver, a prostration of the 
nervous energies, and general derangement of the di- 
gestive functions. 

Naturalists and physiologists admit, that the teeth 
of animals are characteristick of their nature, habits 
and disposition, as well as the kind of food their crea- 
tor intended them to subsist upon ; I therefore furnish 
the preceding drawing of the jaws and teeth of the 
Orang Outang, which you may insert if you think 
proper. 

The above drawing exhibits the anatomical struc 
ture of the jaws and teeth—the fleshy covering 
having been removed. With the exception of a 
slight difference in form and size, the plate corre- 
sponds with those taken of the jaws and teeth of 
children at about the same age. ‘This animal at its 
death was aged about two years, and the infant or 
temporary teeth only are exhibited. 

In forming conclusions as to the average age of 
these animals, when compared with that of man, | 
am of the opinion that it is but little less; as I have 
observed the permanent or adult teeth do not make 
their appearance until the fifth or sixth year, which 
is the common period for them to appear in the hu- 
man jaw. 

The ill health and premature death of this Orang 
Outang, were undoubtedly caused by educating it to 
subsist on flesh, instead of vegetable food. The 
keeper likewise either from a delicacy or a kind of 
parental feeling, kept a suit of clothes upon it, while 
nature herself had amply provided a coat of hair, and 
anything more wrapped about its body must have 
been a source of evil, by keeping its limbs cramped, 
and confining the action of its muscles ; and I observ- 
ed it manifested much uneasiness and was constantly 
rubbing and scratching its body 

These animals when wild, select fruit and roots for 
their food and have never been known to eat flesh, 
or at least not to seize upon and destroy life for this 
purpose. 

In conclusion I will state, that it is my fixed and 
firm belief that mankind are strictly a frugiverous 
race of beings, and that by their unnatural habits they 
entail upon themselves and posterity the many ills 
that flesh is heir to. If mankind would abstain from 
eating the flesh of dead carcasses, and obey the 
laws of nature, the present catalogue of human mala- 
dies might be erased from the text book of the physi- 
cian, and in the fourth generation the dentist would 
have nothing to do by way of repairing diseased 
teeth. 

Joun Burpe.z, 69 Chambers Street. 





Tue greatest flood has the soonest ebb; the most 
violent tempest the most sudden calm; the hottest 
love the coldest end; and from the deepest desire 
oftentimes ensues the deadliest hate. A wise man 
had rather be envied for providence, than pitied for 
prodigality. Revenge barketh only at the stars, and 
spite spurns at that she cannot reach. 
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CHAIN BRIDGE OVER THE POTOMAC. 


In this number of the Family Magazine we pre- 
sent to our readers a view of the Chain Bridge over 
the Potomac river, two miles above Georgetown, in 
the District of Columbia. At some future period it 
may be within our power to present other views 
along this noble river with those of others remarka- 
ble for their historical association or picturesque 
beauties ; and though we claim not to vie with works 
of delicately-finished engravings on metal, yet do we 
claim to tell a true story in a plain way, and to send 
forth throughout our land information from pencil as 
well as pen, fitted for parlour and cottage. In an- 
swer to a request for an illustration for our picture a 
correspondent writes :— 

“You asked me to tell you something about the 
Potomac. When you contemplate publishing an 
octavo on the subject, let me know it a year or two 
in advance, and[ will be prepared to Gomply with 
your request ; only call in a friend at my elbow to 
help us out occasionally with a pictorial illustration 
and we will make a book of it. 

@ Old Patawomeck, as they called it in the days of 
the illustrious Captain John, (and shame on us that it 
is not called so now,) after a long and broken course, 
flowing through one of the mildest and most beauti- 
ful countries in the world, from its source near the 
Back Bone, a spur of the Alleganies, and receiving 
the contributions of the Shanandoah and many other 
mountain streams, meets the tide water at the Little 
Falls, near the Chain Bridge above Georgetown, 
about three hundred miles from the Atlantic. From 
thence it soon swells into a broad expanse of water 
navigable for the largest vessels of commerce. 
Within the view embraced by your picture, is the 
spot where, in June 1608, Captain Smith, with an ex- 
ploring party from Jamestown, landed. Two hundred 
and thirty years ago, a group of Englishmen may 
have filled the place where now stands the city 
sportsman ; there are the same ‘ mighty rocks, grow- 
ing in some places above the grownd as high as the 
shrubby trees, and divers other solid quarries of di- 
vers tinctures ; and divers places where the waters 
had falne from the high mountaines they had left, a 
spagled skurfe, that made many bare places seem as 
guilded.*  [ll-starred Captain John! had it been 
thy fortune to have explored this noble river at an- 
other season—hadst thine host at Nameraughquend 
but placed before thee that mystery of its waters, a 
canvass-back, or even his cousin-german a red neck, 
thou wouldst have sworn allegiance to its shores for- 
ever and Jamestown had been abandoned, surely. 
On the hill of our Capitol might have waved the 
standard of King James, and whocan tell but that thy 
coming hither in June instead of November may not 
have changed the destiny of a mighty nation? and 
who can tell how many a long speech that same na- 
tion has now to pay for and charge to account of that 


same little bird—the result of sleepless nights from 
over-eaten suppers and dread of being sent no more 
tothis its chosen rendezvous? Our aldermen and men 
of council should look weil to this and in their sage 
resolves forget not the presiding genius of their city. 
They should look more jealously upon the long guns 
that infest our river, for as surely as the canvass-back 
is driven from us, as surely will the “voice of the 
people” be heard no longer here; the high places of 
Washington become desolate, and the mighty swarms 
of great men, with bag and baggage, will settle on 
some other spot and build another capitol, ‘over the 
hills and far away.’ 

“The view itself tells you that the bridge thrown 
over the river at the point of Little Falls, is a pictur- 
esque object. About ten miles above it are the Great 
Falls; where the vast volume of the Potomac, nar- 
rowing its channel to about one hundred yards wide, 
pitches perpendicularly thirty or forty feet into a 
hollow rock, then dashing through rocks it sweeps 
along for three or four miles, and again glides smoothly 
on its course until it reaches the rapids or little falls, 
where it has a gradual descent of about thirty-five 
or forty feet to tide water. 

“Tn the spring, when the ice that has accumulated 
in the river during the winter, becomes dammed up 
at this point, with an immense quantity of drift timber 
that it has torn from the banks, one of the most exci- 
ting scenes is presented that can be imagined. At 
once the whole gives away with a tremendous crash 
and the waters rush on ard sweep everything in 
their course. More than one bridge has been thus 
carried away, and the fact will account for the pecu- 
liar construction of that in your picture.” 

























MEXICO. 


@/ His vast country, stretching along the Pacific 
ocean from the great Oregon Territory on the north, 
to the arid plains of Yucatan on the south, has re- 
ceived but little attention from either the historian, 
the antiquarian, or the polished writer of fiction. The 
monuments of antiquity strewn over its rich and un- 
cultivated soil, exhibiting the evidence of a revolu- 
tionized empire, elicit from the traveller the reflection 
of Volney when viewing the ruins of Palmyra, “ here 
once stood an opulent city, here was the seat of a 
powerful empire.” Forthe historian and antiquarian 
it affords a rich field for research; and to the caterer 
of fiction for the publick taste, it is a deep fountain 
from whence his imagination may make copious 
draughts.* 

We peruse with intense interest the accounts of 
Belzoni, Buckingham, Stephens, and others, of their 
researches and observations among the ruins of 
Baalbec, Heliopolis, Petra and ancient Thebes, 
and marvel at their relations of sphynxes, propylons, 








* Captain Smith’s History of Virginia. * See “Calavar, or the Knight of the Conquest,” by Dr. Bird. 
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and catacombs, with their mysterious hieroglyphicks 
and shrouded dead; and wonder as we read of the 
pyramids, obelisks, and splendid mausoleums of an- 
cient days. But upon our own continent, and with- 
in a few weeks’ travel of our hearths, we can view 
the ruins of ancient cities, gaze upon mighty pyramids 
whose origin is obscure as those of Egypt, and look 
upon hieroglyphicks veiled in as deep mystery as 
those upon the gates of Luxor. 

The shores of Mexico are low, but the country 
gradually rises toward the interiour, to an elevation 
of seven or eight thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, where it spreads into extensive plateaus 
called table lands. Upon one of these vast plains, 
about midway the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
ocean, stands the ancient city of Tenochtitlan or 
Mexico, “ which,” Humboldt observes, “is one of 
the finest cities built by Europeans in either hemis- 
phere.” When first discovered by the Spaniards, 
Montezuma was emperour, and civilization had attain- 
ed to great maturity, but Paganism, with all its mor- 
al darkness, overshadowed them, and their numerous 
temples dedicated to the sun, were bathed in hu- 
man blood. ‘The interiour of the country was gov- 
erned hy a race of pontiff kings called Zagues and 
a little to the southward, the children of the Sun 
reigned over the dense multitude of aborigines that 
peopled the fertile valleys. 

The traveller here meets with the ruins of temples 
and palaces, of baths and places for publick amuse- 
ments, exhibiting in their ruined state traces of archi- 
tectural beauty that leads the mind into a train of 
interesting conjecture as by whom, and at what time 
their construction was performed. Among these 
various monuments, the Teocallii of the Mexicans 
hold the first rank as instrumental in pointing out to 
the researcher many historical events connected with 
their location. ‘They are pyramids, surmounted by 
temples for sacrifice, constructed of materials similar 
to that used in rearing the tower of Babylon; did 
their sides, sprinkled with hieroglyphick inscriptions, 
exactly correspond, like those of Egypt, with the 
four cardinal points of the compass. The places of 
sacrifice resemble in style the temple of worship 
among the Burmese called Sho-Dagon. 

By tradition and hieroglyphick painting, the history 
of several tribes who have visited this country in 
their migrations southward, is traced to a period 
much anterior to the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus. The Toltecs, who seem to have been the 
most civilized of all the tribes, first appeared in Mex- 
ico in the year 648; the Chichimecs in 1170; the 
Nauhaltecs in 1178; and the Aztecs* in 1196. 
Each of these tribes migrated southward, and togeth- 
er subsequently populated the whole vast peninsula 
of South America. The Toltecs were agricultur- 
ists, and cultivated Indian corn and cotton—were 





* It is supposed by some that the Aztecs were they who once 
inhabited the ancient city Atzlan, recently discovered in the great 
valley of Missouri. 
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acquainted with the manner of fusing metals, and the 
skill of the lapidary in cutting the hardest stones. 
Painting and architecture were cultivated among 
them ; and the Teocallii, which were the archives of 
state, contained manuscripts when discovered by the 
Spaniards, which, had it not been for the folly of the 
superstitious monks in burning them, might have af- 
forded a vast deal of valuable historical knowledge. 
They were acquainted with the constituent principles 
of Astronomy, and had a more perfect solar year, 
than either the Greeks or Romans. The evident 
efficiency of their government proves that they had 
descended from a people, once comparatively refined 
in their social relations, but whence their origin is 
hidden in the occult repositories of doubt and conjec- 
ture. They called their native country by the vari- 
ous names of Huehuetlapallan, Tollan, and Atzlan, 
but these bear no analogy to any country of the Old 
World. 

Malte-Brun remarks that when we compare the 
monuments which an unknown people left in Siberia, 
with those that are met with in Mexico, and place 
in juxtaposition the epoch of the great revolutionsef 
Asia, when the Hionux or Huns first commenced 
their movements, with that of the first appearance of 
the Toltecs in Mexico, we are struck with the ana- 
logy, and the plausible probability that they were a 
highly civilized people, who fled from the banks of 
the Irtish or the Baikal, to avoid being brought under 
the yoke of the savage hordes who came from the 
central plateaus of Asia. 

Some theorists have conjectured that they are de- 
scended from the ancient Egyptians,” the Indo- 
Chinese, or from the dispersed tribes of Judah, who, 
it is recorded in Scripture, “ journcyed eastward.” 
Others suppose that their progenitors were a colony 
from ancient Carthage, driven out to sea in a storm, 
and thrown upon the American coast; and others 
have believed that their origin may be found among 
the Celtic nations of Europe, and derived from the 
same stock with the Cyclops, that semi-fabulous race 
who built Mycene jn Greece, and excavated the 
granite to form the temple caves of Elephanta near 
Hindostan. Horn, a writer of much ingenuity, but 
ardent imagination, gravely asserts that Facfour, a 
king of southern China, fled hither by the way of 
Bherings straits, with hundreds of thousands of his 
people, to escape the yoke of the Great Mogul Kublai 
Khan. 

Mexico was long known by the name of New 
Spain, although this term extended only to the prov- 
ince of Yucatan in 1578, where the beauty of the 
edifices and the cultivation of the fields excited the 
admiration of the followers of Grizalva. In 1519, 





* I observed in a southern paper a few days since, a statement 
that in making an excavation in the interiour of Mexico, a lar 


a" — a in which thousands ss apopuaeen wee e- 
sited, exhibiting the same ce of embalming and cere- 
Pioata"as the hiriesies of Thebes. If this be tra then the 
conjecture that the Toltecs were descendants of the Egyptians, 
bears an aspect of great probability, 
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Hernando Cortez, an intrepid general and ambitious 
adventurer, with about one thousand armed and well- 
disciplined soldiers, invaded the great Aztec empire, 
governed by the wise and enlightened Montezuma, 
and after a sanguinary conflict, in which thousands 
upon thousands of the unarmed Mexicans fell, he suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing that great kingdom, and in 
fixing the standard of old Spain upon the walls of 
Mexico or Tenochtitlan. The vast country, thus 
brought under the dominion of Charles V. then king 
of Spain, comprised more than 27, 000 square leagues, 
and a population of nearly 4,500,000. The king- 
dom of New Gallicia, which was soon after added, 
comprised about 14,000 square leagues, and over 
6,000,000 of inhabitants. 

This country is perhaps the richest on the face of 
the globe, and an old Spanish writer gravely assert- 
ed, that every stone in Texas contains silver. The 
abundance of the precious metals was much exag- 
gerated, but the soil is rich beyond description, and 
upon the rolling prairies of the interiour, which are at 
a great elevation, may be enjoyed the finest climate 
in the world. The mountains consist principally of 
granite and porphyry, and the natural formations of 
many of the latter, appear like the work of art, rep- 
resenting ruined walls with bastions. The basaltick 
rocks of La Regia exhibit prismatick columns more 
than nine hundred feet in height, which form the dec- 
orations of a beautiful cascade. The peak of nearly 
every mountain in Mexico, has a crater, from whence 
volcanick eruptions have taken place. In 1545, an 
eruption issued from the peak of Orizaba, which con- 
tinued burning for more than twenty years; and in 
1759, the plains of Jurillo experienced a most tre- 
mendous catastrophe. “In a single night there 
issued from the earth a volcano, 1494 feet in height, 
surrounded by more than 2000 apertures, which con- 
tinue smoking to the present day.”* 

At the commencement of the conquest, the 
wealthiest Indians, and those from whom a just es- 
timate of their moral character might be drawn, per- 
ished victims of European avarice and ferocity. 
Catholick fanaticism directed all its energy against 
the Aztec priests, in whose hands the historical, my- 
thological, and astronomical knowledge of the Mex- 
icans rested, for it was they who observed the merid- 
ian shade upon the dial, and made the intercalations. 
The monks burnt their hieroglyphick paintings by 
which knowledge had been transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another, and thus deprived of their only 
source of instruction, the people sunk into the most 
profound ignorance and degradation. The women 
who still preserved some fortune, chose rather to 
unite themselves to their conquerors, than live under 
the degradation of a subjugated and enslaved race, 
and hence, in a few generations, the Creoles became 
very numerous. Amid all this ruin of a great em- 
pire, this physical and moral slavery, how was it 


* M. Malte Bran, on whom we have drawn largely for facts. 


possible to judge correetly of their intellectual ac- 
quirements? But as a proof of their great advance- 
ment, a citizen of Tlascala, profiting by the aid of 
the Roman alphabet, composed, amid all the din and 
perils of war, five large volumes upon the history of 
his country. 

Mexico continued a vice-royality to Spain, with- 
out much interruption in its government for about three 
hundred years, when, in 1810, an insurrection broke 
out, and in 1813, Mexico declared itself independent. 
A constitutional government was organized upon re- 
publican principles, which continued till 1822, when 
Iturbide usurped the civil and military power, and 
assumed the title of emperour, but was obliged to ab- 
dicate in 1824. The present republican constitution 
was then adopted, since which time the country has 
been constantly convulsed by civil dissensions, 
originating in the attempts of ambitious chiefs to be- 
come head of the supreme government. In 1832, 
Santa Anna was appointed dictator, and the whole 
country rejoiced at his elevation. He was looked 
upon as the Napoleon of the west ; and, firmly seated 
in the executive chair, holding almost imperial sway 
over the fallen realms of Montezuma, and looking 
with an enlightened mind with proud contempt upon 
the priest-ridden rulers of the dependant provinces, 
he held an exalted station among the list of con- 
querors and political benefactors. With a policy 
supported by those salutary principles upon which 
our happy republick is founded, he had led on the 
legions of Mexico against the mercenaries of the 
mother country, and succeeded in breaking the bond 
which held them to the throne of Ferdinand. Such 
a glorious achievement won for him the bright lau- 
rels of a patriot, and his joyous countrymen in the 
plentitude of their grateful emotions, elothed him 
with the chief executive power, and acknowledged 
him as dictator of all Mexico. To the warm-hearted 
American he seemed like a kindred spirit with those 
who battled upon the fields of our revolutionary strug- 
gle, and they were ready to risk their fortunes and 
liberties to the discretion of such a ruler. Texas, 
the garden of Mexico, as respects richness of soil, 
was a vast uncultivated waste, whose riches were 
buried beneath the dense forests or the wild grass 
of the prairie, for the want of enterprise and industry 
to exhume them. Such a field for American enter- 
prise, when once known, could not long remain un- 
explored by the adventurous sons of the west, espe- 
cially when the supreme government gave such warm 
encouragement; and the banks of the Brassos and 
the Colorado were soon peopled with the industrious 
and hardy yeomanry of the valley of the Mississippi. 
Elated with the golden prospects which beamed 
upon their efforts, they held out every inducement 
to their friends to follow, and the rich wilderness of 
Texas was fast becoming a fruitful garden. The 
mud cottages of San Antonio were hastily disappear- 
ing before the steady march of improvement, and 
neat mansions occupying their humble stations. 
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But while all this glorious realization of the most 
sanfuine dreams of the colonists was adding increas- 
ed strength to enterprise, the uncurbed ambition of 
the Mexican chief that had succumbed to the tempo- 
rary restraint of policy, began to grow eager for an 
exercise of its strength, and the patriot Santa Anna 
looked with hope and expectation upon the imperial 


purple that fell from Iturbide the usurper. By de- 
grees he changed his cabinet, drew tighter the reins 
of government, abridged the suffrages of the depen- 
dant republicks, and began the operations of a scheme 
to nullify their representative prerogatives and con- 
solidate the legislative power into sovereign central- 
ism. The people of Texas were the first to observe 
this increasing abridgement of their liberties, for the 
other provinces were peopled with a population who 
had never tasted the sweets of settled and undisturb- 
ed freedom. Yet they at length saw the aggressions 
of their chief, and in concert with Texas asked for 
a restraint upon the strides of his ambition. Santa 
Anna saw the growing disaffection, knew there was 
no time to be lost, and resolved to secure the throne 
of Anuahac while power was yet in his hands. 

With the promise of aid from the other provinces, 
Texas unfurled her banner and declared, not hostil- 
ity to the government, but allegiance to the spirit of 
the constitution. The chief saw his danger, the 
priests saw their danger, and their combined power 
was directed against chivalric Texas. Zacatecas, 
Tamaulipas, San Louis Potosi, and one or two other 
provinces, raised the standard of revolt ; but when 
the anathemas of the growing tyrant went forth, 
“Viva los Santa Anna,” rang along their lines, and 
the hypocritical and pusillanimous allies left Texas 
to stand or fall as destiny might determine. The 
sequel is well known. A convention was called, a 
provisional government formed, an army organized, 
and after alternate success and defeat, the struggle 
ended at San Jacinto; the proud chief Santa Anna 
was carried in chains to Galveston, and Texas de- 
clared an independent state. 

The present indigenous inhabitants of Mexico are, 
like our aborigines, grave, taciturn, and melancholy ; 
dealing in mysteries, and yet, although degraded, 
assume a haughtiness which the remembrance of 
former grandeur inspires. They are obstinately at- 
tached to their religion and customs, and resist every 
attempt at innovation. Notwithstanding the burden 
of three centuries of the worst of despotism has borne 
down upon them, yet the same gods which they wor- 
shipped when Cortez trode the streets of Tenochtit- 
lan, are still seen wherever they are permitted to 
rear an altar for native worship. They likewise re- 
tain the same taste for flowers, and every native in 
the market, who sells fish, vegetables, &c., is always 
seen entrenched behind festoons of the richest ver- 
dure; arranged in a style indicative of the most re- 
fined elegance of taste. In a word, if we compare 
their religion, their ancient government, their un- 
doubted civilization and scientifick knowledge, with 
that of the Romans upon whom we are prone to look 
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with feelings of venération as the model of all that 
is noble and great, we shall find but a trifling dispar- 
ity, and indeed, I am not sure that the palm of supe- 
riority might not with justice be given to the ancient 
Mexicans. Montezuma worshipped idols—Cesar 
bowed to the gods of Rome, not of heaven; Monte- 
zuma governed a people where the arts and sciences 
flourished—Cesar swayed the sceptre over a nation 
where but a few of the pursuits of civilization were 
prosecuted ; Montezuma bore the title of emperour 
by the common consent of a powerful and happy 
people—Cesar gained the purple by bathing the 
soil of Europe with the blood of more than a million 
of men; and here is the enormous balance in favour 
of the good old Mexican king. B. J. L. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE WREN. 

Tue characters and manners, as well as the form 
of the crestless wrens, are so far like those of the 
crested ones, that there does not appear to be much 
chance of errour in applying the same common name 
to them; but they, at the same time, differ so much 
that they cannot with propriety be considered as spe- 
cies of the same genus. In some respects the crest- 
less wrens resemble the robins more than they do any 
others of the family ; but they still differ considera- 
bly from them. The bill is much more slender, awl- 
shaped, and a little bent in its whole length: the 
body is even more short and compact than that of the 
redbreast. The habits are nearly the same, only the 
wren is a more hiding bird, which has occasioned 
the name Troglodytes, or a dweller in holes. ‘There 
are many birds that have been called wrens, which 
are not true wrens in either their characters or their 
habits ; and so we shall confine our notice to one or 
two species which properly belong to the genus. 
They are birds of the cold and temperate parts of 
the northern hemisphere. 

The common wren has been called Europeus, 
but not very properly, for it is equally abundant in 


the north of Asia, and also, though perhaps with some 


difference of appearance, (which is usual among 
similar birds in the two continents, ) in the more norther- 


ly parts of America. Inthe middle states it is called 


the “ winter” wren, to distinguish it from another spe- 
cies which comes from the south in spring, as this 
one does from the north in autumn, and is on that 
account called the “summer” wren. On the eastern 
continent it is also known most familiarly as a winter 
bird, but it is not so migratory as it is in America, 
and in Britain it, perhaps, seldom migrates farther 
than between the house and the nearest grove. As 
a household bird in the cold season, its history is 
closely connected with that of the redbreast, and 
popular story has placed the two in the relation of 
man and wife, “ Kitty Wren” being the spouse of 
red-breasted “ Robin.” Of course, the paucity of the 
supposed wives did not occur to the rusticks ; but if 
their theory had been true, the robins would have de- 
served the epithet Celebs far more than the chaf- 
finch, for there are usually fifty robins seen for one 
wren, and thus the former, did they depend on the 
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latter, would be as badly wived as the folks of Aus- 
tralia. 

In its lineal dimensions, the common wren does not 
differ much from the crested ones, the length being 
about four inches, and the stretch of the wings about 
six. The body is also short, and the tail long, though, 
perhaps, not quite so long as in the crested ones, and 
it is not forked; it is in general borne sloping 
upward at a considerable angle with the axis of the 
body. The weight is however, fully three times that 
of the gold-crest, being about two hundred and fifty 
grains to eighty. It is, indeed, one of the heaviest, 
and also the stoutest, for its inches, of all the feath- 
ered race. 

Of course, the bird is fitted for very different action 
from that of the light and airy crested wrens ; for 
while they are beating about for their food among 
the buds and sprays, it is generally ranging among, 
or below, the underwood. It lodges in holes of the 
earth, of walls, of trees, or in heaps of stones, or un- 
der fallen timber ; and even during the day it may 
be seen to leap about by the assistance of its wings 
rather than to fly. Like the robins, the wrens never 
formally associate with each other ; for in the places 
where they are most abundant, each individual seems 
to act entirely for itself. In cold weather, however, 
several of them may sometimes be found in the same 
hole : but there is no likelihood of their entering these 
by mutual consent, and their courage may be so taken 
down by the cold, that their pugnacity, which is pretty 
strong and forward at other times, may make them 
prefer heat to hostility. 

The wren is a dusky-looking little bird, and when 
it moves about in a pile of sticks, or under the leaf- 
less brushwood, it might, at first sight, be mistaken 
for a mouse. Its bill is about half an inch long, a 
little bent, of a dull brownish colour, and so slender 
that it can with difficulty be seen even at a little 
distance, if not projected against something much 
lighter in the colour; the irides are hazel, and the 
eyes, though not large, are full and expressive ; the 
whole of the upper part is reddish brown, clouded 
with obscure crossbars of dusky, and the under parts 
are of the same brown, but lighter in the shade ; the 
quills and tail-feathers are dusky brown, and there 
are very few markings on any part, except an obscure 
pale streak over the eye, and a few white spots on 
the under coverts of the tail: the feet are of the 
same brown as the general teint of the body; and 
perhaps there are few instances of a more perfect 
adaptation of the colour of birds of the same family 
to the places which they inhabit than the fine but 
delicate teints of the crested wrens on the top of the 
tree, and the sober livery of this one, which breeds 
with the mice among the brushwood at the bottom. 
Insects and earthworms, especially the latter, form at 
least the principal food of the common wren ; and, 
small as its bill is, we have seen it in a garden pull 
from the ground an earthworm as long as itself, and 
nearly as thick as a goose-quill, and fly to the foot of 
an apple-tree, and, by the process of swallowing 
alone, bolt it in a very short time. It has been said, 
though we suspect with no great truth, that the rob- 
in cleans its worms. We never saw one s0 nice in 
its eating, and certainly the wren takes them as they 
are. 

As the winter bird, the wren has none of the pecu- 
liar fascinations of the robin. It comes near to the 


house, but not in; and it does not appear to be so 
thankful for crumbs of bread as the robin. Altogether 
it is a much more obscure bird than the other,and sel- 
dom appears in open places, or perched at any great 
elevation on trees. It neither comes so early nor so 
regularly as the other, and it departs sooner in the 
spring. ‘The warm and shaded places about which 
it lurks appear to have a better supply of food during 
a greater part of the year than the haunts of the robin. 
It does not do a great deal of garden work on the trees 
themselves, as the other does ; but we must not, for 
this reason, suppose that it is wholly without its use. 
Notwithstanding its partiality for hiding-places, there 
appears to be a good deal of curiosity about this 
wren: and, indeed, it seems to be a pretty general 
law among animals, that those which find their food 
by prying about in obscure or confined places, are 
very apt to examine everything new with a great 
deal of attention. Many other birds, which you sur- 
prise by walking into the garden or the shrubbery, 
betake themselves to their perches or hiding-places 
the instant that they observe you; but not so the 
wren, for it leaps out of the bush to reconnoitre you, 
and if youstand perfectly still, it will remain “at gaze” 
for several minutes ; but if you follow it, it moves to 
two or three places, still eying you with a sort of 
wondering curiosity, till at last it leaps away you 
know not where. If you keep your first position 
steadily for some time, the chance is, that it will treat 
you in a different manner, for it will leap to some 
perch, not a very elevated one, and salute you with 
its song, which, though far from varied or powerful 
one, is much more shrill and sweet than you would 
be prepared to expect from a creature so mouse-like 
in its colour and habits. Cats lie much in wait for 
wrens where they are abundant, but they do not 
appear to be so successful in catching them as in 
catching many other birds ; for the cat is found with 
many robins for one wrem even in piaces distant 
from towns and near woods, where the two birds are 
about equally numerous. This is another proof of the 
very keen eye of this little bird ; and we have again 
and again seen grimalkin get within her distance, 
and take her spring, but the wren bounded a little 
aside, and, leaping on a twig, looked down upon her 
with perfect unconcern. The fact is, that birds of 
moderate range in the free air are much more fre- 
quently destroyed by cats than birds of holes and 
corners, as they do not appear to have their eyes so 
much about them, and are more awake to sounds 
than to sights. It is chiefly in the very severe 
weather that wrens come to the close vicinity of 
houses, and at these times they sing, although every 
other bird is mute, save the querulous and com- 
plaining chirp, which has no expression of pleasure 
to the bird, or pleasurableness to the hearer. In the 
northern pee of the country, when the snow lies 
confirmed for many weeks to the depth of several 
feet over the common pasture of the wren, and the 
bird must resort to the vicinity of the farmhouse, or 
the bank of the yet unfrozen fountain or stream, it is 
delightful to see how the little thing joys in the 
warmth of the sun, leaps upon some projecting point, 
and pours forth its little song as jocundly as any lark 
that ever eer the spring from the top of the 
morning sky. 

The nest of the wren is always in a warm and 
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ing to the nature of the ground. Where there are 
oung pines, with branches near the ground, and 
eath under these, the place is especially favourite, 
as the pine shuts out the rain almost as completely as 
a roof. Whether it is the genera) habit of the bird, 
we will not preténd to say, because we have intimate- 
ly studied its economy only in places of a peculiar 
character ; but we never met with a wren’s nést un- 
der a young pine except on the north or the north- 
east side. We have not certainly had any personal 
means of verifying the fact, that the nest is begun at 
the top and built downward, neither did we ever see 
one placed at any considerable height above the 
ground, though they were all, in a way, a sort of dome 
nests, with a lateral opening, and so concealed in the 
underwood as not to be readily found. We have 
usually found a few small sticks, but these formed 
only the timbers of the fabrick, the substantial part of 
the external nest being moss or lichen, according as 
the one or the other was most readily found. The 
interiour was copiously lined with feathers, and never 
with wool, which indeed it could not be, as there 
were then no sheep in that part of the country. In 
districts of a different description, the nest, of course, 
varies both in situation and materials ; for birds, like 
men, must be contented with such places and mate- 
rials as they can command; and it is well for both 
that their Almighty Creator has endowed them with 
this flexibility to circumstances. Wreris are prolifick 
birds. We never saw more than from six to eight 
eggs im a nest ; but the authorities say that they are 
sometimes as many aseighteen, and even more, and 
we see no reason for doubting the authorities—though 
it were very desirable that no such thing as an 
authority in natural history existed. The eggs are 
very small, of a white colour, with the faintest possi- 
ble pinky tinge over the greater part of their surface, 
and a neatly mottled band of rust-coloured dots néar 
the larger end. 

From Wilson’s account, and we cari have nore 
more accurate, it should seem that the winter wren 
of America is a smaller bird than the common wren of 
Europe, though the colours, and all the other particu- 
lars, are so nearly the same as to leave but little 
doubt as to the identity of the species. It is how- 
ever, much more of a migrant, and does not breed in 
the central states ; but that is nothing, as all birds are 
more migrant in America than Europe. The ac- 
count of its winter habits, which we shall give in 
Wilson’s own words, would answer equally for our 
wren. “During his residence here, he frequents 
the projecting banks of creeks, old roots, decayed 
logs, small-bushes, and rushes neat watery places ; 
he even approaches the farmhouse, rambles about 
the wood hill, creeping among the interstices like a 
mouse. With tail erect, which is his constant habit, 
mounted on some projecting point or pinnacle, he 
sings with great animation. Even in the yards, gar- 
dens, and outhouses of the city, he appears familiar 
and quite at home.” According to the same author- 

, ity, the dimensions are smaller than those of the 
European wren, but the colours are exactly the 
same. 

The house wren or summer wren is the Ameri- 
can species which alternates with the former, com- 
ing when it returns in the spring, and retiring when 


it comes ia the autumn. It arrives in Pennsylvania 


in April, and rarely tarries'so Jate'as October. It is 


























larger than the winter wren, and different in colour. 
The length is four inches and a half, and the extent 


of the wings five and three quarters. The upper 
part is deep brown, clearer in the teint than that on 
the other species ; but clouded in the same way with 
tranverse markings of dusky black, except upon the 
head and neck. The cheeks 

also the legs and feet, are clay colour; the under 
part is spotted with black, brown and white, though 
these colours do not appear unless the feathers are 
ruffied. The bill is slightly bent and black, having 
some resemblance to the bills of the creepers. Both 
sexes are nearly alike in their plumage. 


, throat and breast, and 


In Pennsylvania, and the other central states of 


America, this is a very familiar bird, and one which 
finds favour in the eyes of the people, from the vast 
number of insects which it destroys. It builds in 
hollow trees, or under the projecting eaves of houses, 
but the people often erect boxes on the tops of poles 
for its accommodation. These are in or near the 
garden, in order that the birds may more successfully 
carry on the war against the caterpillars. “If,” says 
the grand historian of the birds of the United States, 
“all these conveniences are wanting, he will even 
put up with an old hat nailed to the weather boards, 
with a small hole for entrance ; and, if even this be 
denied him, he will find some hole, corner, or cre- 
vice about the house, barn, or stable, rather than 
abandon the dwellings of man. In the month of June, 
a man hung his coat under a shed, near the barn; 
two or three days elapsed before he had occasion to 


put it on again; thrusting his arm up the sleeve, he 


found it completely filled with rubbish as he express- 


ed it, and on extricating the whole mass, found it to 
be the nest of a wren completely finished, and lined 
with a large quantity of feathers. In his retreat, he 
was followed by the little forlorn proprietors, who 


scolded him with great vehemence, for thus ruining. 


the whole economy of their domestick affairs. The 


twigs with which the outward parts of the nest are 


constructed are stout and crooked, that they may bet- 
ter hook into one another, and the hole or entrance 
is so much shut up to prevent the intrusion of snakes 
or cats, that it appears almost i sible that the 
body of the bird could be admitted. Within this, 
is a layer of fine dead stalks of grass, and lastly 
feathers.” . 

An anecdote of Wilson’s with regard to this spe- 
cies is so interesting and so well told, that we cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting it. “ This little bird 


has @ strong: antipathy to cats; for, having frequent 


occasion to glean among the currant bushes, and 
other shrubbery in the gardens, these lurking ene- 
mies of the feathered race often prove fatal to him. 
A box fixed upon the window of the room where I 
slept, was taken possession of by a pair of wrens. 
Already the nest was built, and two eggs laid, when 
one day, the window being open, as well as the room 
door, the female wren, venturing too far into the room 
to reconoitre, was sprung upon by grimalkin, who 
had planted herself there for the purpose ; and, be- 
fore relief could be given, was destroyed. Curious 
to see how the survivor would demean himself, I 
watched him carefully for several days. At first he 
sung with great vivacity for an hour or so, but, be- 
coming uneasy, went off for half an hour ; on his re- 
turn, he chanted again as: before, went to the top of 
the’ house, stable, and weeping willow, that she 
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might hear him; but seeing no appearance of her, 
he returned once more, visited the nest, ventured 
cautiously into the window, gazed about with suspi- 
cious looks, his voice sinking to a low melancholy 
note, as he stretched his little neck about in every 
direction. Returning to the box, he seemed for some 
minutes at a loss what to do, and soon after went off, 
as I thought, altogether, for I saw no more of him 
that day. ‘Toward the afternoon of the second day, 
he again made his appearance, accompanied by a new 
female, who seemed exceedingly timorous and shy, 
and who, after great hesitation, entered the box; at 
this moment the little widower or bridegroom seem- 
ed as if he would warble out his very life with ecstacy 
of joy. After remaining about half a minute in, they 
both flew off; but returned in a few minutes, and in- 
stantly began to carry out the eggs, feathers, and some 
of the sticks, supplying the place of the two latter 
with materials of the same sort; and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in raising a brood of seven young, all of which 
escaped in safety.” 

‘The above, of the perfect truth of which there can- 
not be the least question, is one of the most curious 
in the whole history of animals of whatever class 
they may be; and if one was to build a theory of 
the reasoning powers of animals, perhaps there is no 
better foundation on which it could be erected ; but 
we have neither room nor inclination for such theo- 
ries ; and therefore, we shall leave the reader to draw 
from the account, of the correctness of which there 
can be no doubt, whatever conclusion may be the 
most agreeable to himself; meanwhile we proceed 
with our notice of the bird, as with that of all other 
irrational animals. 

We cannot resist quoting alittle more of the account 
of this highly interesting bird, in the description of 
which Wilson is peculiarly happy. ‘ The immense 
number of insects which this sociable little bird re- 
moves from the garden and fruit trees ought to endear 
him to every cultivator, even if he had nothing else 
to recommend him; but his notes, loud, sprightly, 
tremulous, and repeated every few seconds with great 
animation, are extremely agreeable. In the heat of 
summer, families oficn dine under the piazza, ad- 
joining green canopies of mantling grape-vines, 

ourds, &c., while over-head the tilling vivacity of 
the wren, mingled with the warbling mimicry of the 
cat-bird, and the distant softened sounds of other 
songsters, form a soul-soothing and almost heavenly 
musick, breathing peace, innocence, and rural repose. 
The European who judges of the song of this species 
by that of his own wren will do injustice to the form- 
er, as in strength of tone and execution it is far su- 
periour, as well as the bird is in size, figure, and ele- 
gance of marking, to the European one. Its manners 
are also different; its sociability greater. It is no 
under-ground inhabitant ; its nest is differently con- 
structed, the number of its eggs is fewer ; it is also 
migratory, and has the tail and bill much longer. Its 
food is insects and caterpillars ; and, while supply- 
ing the wants of its young, itiMestroys, on a moderate 
calculation, many hundred a day, and greatly cireum- 
scribes the ravages of these vermin.. It is a bold 
and insolent bird against those of the titmouse or 
woodpecker kind that venture to build within its juris- 
diction, attacking them without hesitation, though 
twice its size, and generally forcing them to decamp. 
Even the blue-bird who claims an equal and a sort 


of hereditary right to the box in the garden, when at 
tacked by this little impertinent, soon relinquishes the 
contest, the mild placidness of his disposition not be- 
ing a match for the fiery impetuosity of his little an- 
tagonist. With those of his own species who settle 
and build near him, he has frequent squabbles ; and 
when the respective females are sitting, each strains 
his whole powers of song to excel the other. When 
the young are hatched, the hurry and press of busi- 
ness leaves no time for disputing, so true it is that 
idleness is the mother of mischief. These birds are 
not confined to the country ; they are to be heard on 
the tops of houses in the most central parts of our 
cities, singing with great energy. Scarce a house or 
cottage in the country is without a pair of them, and 
sometimes two.” 

Many other birds than those which have been 
enumerated in this sketch are called wrens, some of 
which are warblers, some creepers, and some belong 
to other genera. It is very natural, and perhaps un- 
avoidable, to have this general application of the 
name of a bird with which every one is familiar, to 
other birds that are less known, but which resemble 
the well-known one more or less in appearance, in 
habits, or in both. From its familiarity in the win- 
ter, as well as from the peculiarity of its appearance 
and its manners, everybody, whose ornithological 
knowledge extends beyond the house-sparrow and the 
goose, knows the common wren, and thus it becomes 
a very good key to the mere distinguishing of those 
birds which are called after it. But when we come 
to more accurate knowledge, which depends upon 
the whole structure and habits of the birds, those 
popular extensions of the same name are by no 
means sO convenient. 


THE SNOW-BUNTING (E. nivalis). 


Tuts bird is known by many popular names, such 
as the “snow-bunting,” “snow-flake,” and “ snow- 
bird,” and has been sadly in the way of those who do 
not combine a little knowledge of the principles of 
ornithology with the mere observation of individual 
birds. It has got several trivial names expressive of 
differences of colour; and it has been specifically 
called a lark, and also a finch. In reality this is a 
polar bird, and inhabits the arctick zone in both con- 
tinents, and though not a mountain-top bird, like our 
ptarmigan, yet subject, from the higher latitudes of 
which it is a native, to greater extremes of seasons 
than that, it is also subject to similar changes in its 
plumage. And further, though it does not migrate 
very far to the southward, it is a wandering bird; it 
does not change its plumage so regularly or so com- 
pletely as the flocks that migrate, as the ptarmigan 
which summer and winter in the same places do, 
upon the tops of the mountains, even of the compara- 
tively low latitude. 

There is something in this well worthy the atten- 
tion of those who wish to study the adaptation of 
animals to those circumstances in which they are 
placed ; and if this is not attended to, we name and 
describe the species, and arrange them into systems. 
to very little purpose. ‘The mountaineer, whether it 
be bird or anything else, does not quit its mountains, 
or at all events it does not range to a very great dis- 
tance from them, or wholly quit the country in which 
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they are situated ; and this holds true of manas well 
as of the other animals. It matters not what may be 
the part.of the world, for if we are anywhere to find 
the aborigines, we must seek for them in the moun- 
tains. In the Pyrennees, the Alps, the Caucasus, 
and in short every lofty ridge that we can name, we 
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feathers and the quills, which remain black. It is 
in this state that they are called pied finches, or 
snow flakes. ‘The last of these names is very appro- 
priate ; for although most winter birds come before 
the storm, they are often taken by it on their way, and 
arrive exhausted amid the driving snow, when many 


find people who have outlived all the changes on the | of them perish. 


plains. While too the animals of the low lying places 
are driven before the weather, the mountaineers keep 
their ground, and, to enable them to do so, they of 
course are much more changed, especially in their 
covering, than animals which, from their migratory 
habits, are able to endure the milder climates into 
which they migrate, without those seasonal adapta- 
tions. 

When the violence of the polar winter sets in, it 
of course whelms the pastures of these birds com- 
pletely under snow. ‘They are, however, very ir- 
regular in the periods at which they come on in 
different years, and also in their violence. Of course 
the snow-buntings do not leave their native north un- 
til the winter comes, that is, till the snow comes, for 
the clear black frost often continues for a consider- 
able time before the heavy falls of snow. In conse- 
quence of this, the snow-buntings appear in the more 
southerly parts of their range, in very different plu- 
mages, according as they come earlier or later, and 
this seems to be the chief reasun why they have got 
so many names, such as the tawny-bunting, the pied 
fiuch, the white lark, and several others. 

In the summer these birds inhabit the rocks and 
peat-covered tracts of the extreme north, where they 
subsist upon the seeds of rushes and other hardy 
plants; and the produced claws on the hind toes 
enable them to run on the soft or moss-covered sur- 
faces with more facility than they could do if these 
appendages were short; but in proportion as this 
structure fits them for walking upon tHese surfaces, it 
disqualifies them for perching upon trees. But there 
are few or no trees in their native country ; and when 
they migrate to the south, they are ground birds 
rather than perchers. 

When they appear upon our shores, they prefer 
those places which are most of a polar character ; 
they do not affect the woodlands, neither do they re- 
sort to the neighbourhood of houses, or even to the 
cultivated fields, as is the case with our native birds 
in the winter. They linger on the cold moors or 
their margins, and as such places are not very tempt- 
ing in the season of snow-buntings, it is probable that 
few are seen in proportion to the numbers which visit 
the more inhospitable parts of the country. If, 
however, these are covered up with snow, the birds 
are driven to the trodden places; and the snow- 
bunting, among the rest, comes in for a share of the 
droppings of horses, which form a chief source of 
supply to the birds when the ground is covered. 
The young of early broods are the first to appear ; 
they are more brown in the colour, have the bill yel- 
lower, and are smaller in size than the mature birds, 
and hence they have been described as a separate 
species. 

When very severe snow-storms occur at a late 
period of the winter, the full-grown males sometimes 
come to Britain in great numbers, and with their 
winter plumage nearly perfect. They are then pure 
white, with the exception of a portion of the, back, 
the middle coverts of the wings, and some of the tail 


Norway, or at least some part of the country to the 
north of the Baltic, is probably the country from 
which they generally come to Britain. ‘Their natu- 
ral flight is in all probability to the south, and the 
continent of Europe the place on which they would 
land if they kept their direction. But as the length 
of the parallel, and with that the falling behind 
the rotatory motion of the earth, increases, that are 
turned to the westward in the very same way that the 
storm is ; and thus though the unequal motion both 
of snow-flakes and of snow is from the north, they 
really come from the northeast, the motion of the 
storm giving additional obliquity to that of the birds. 

The best account of their appearance in Germany 
(they do not reach the more southerly parts of the 
continent) is that given by Bechstein. ‘ When the 
winter is severe,” says he, “ these birds are seen from 
December to May, in many parts of Germany, 
where they even approach the villages. I am per- 
suaded that, if attention were paid to them, they 
might be seen in every direction during March, on 
their passage to the north; while the snow is on the 
ground they are tound in company with larks, on the 
high roads and in the fields, they may then be taken 
with horsedung placed in a net, or covered with 
birdlime, or by clearing a spot of ground of snow, 
and strewing it with oats. I have had a pair in my 
room six years without a cage, and they are satisfied 
with common food for other birds ; if kept in a cage, 
they must be fed on hemp-seed, oats, millet, rape, 
and poppy-seeds. ‘They appear much delighted 
whilst bathing: during the night they seem very 
uneasy, hopping and running about continually. 
Their strong and piercing cry resembles a loud 
whistle ; their song would be rather agreeable were 
it not interrupted in a peculiar manner ; it is a warb- 
ling mingled with some high noisy notes, descendin 
slowly from shrill to deep, and a little strong an¢ 
broken whistling. Heat is so contrary to their na- 
ture, that they cannot be preserved unless carefully 
guarded from it. 

As the winter sets in, large flocks of these birds 
proceed from the north of the Baltic and distribute 
themselves over the low country in Poland; but in 
that longitude their migration extends not further 
than the Carpathian mountains; and they begin to 
disappear on their return to the north in February 
and March. On the American continent they do 
not advance farther to the south than the state of 
Virginia. ‘The numbers of them that assemble in 
the north during the summer season are immense, so 
much so, as to give a character even to the remotest 
countries which have been visited. Countless thou- 
sands are found on the ice near Spitzbergen: and 
there are numbers also in Greenland. ‘They breed 
in the fissures of the rocks. As already hinted, 
numbers of them frequent the north of Scotland, and 
some of them are even understood to breed there ; 
and in the Orkney islands they are especially nu- 
merous. They are not unknown in England, though 
we believe they seldom come further to the south 
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than Yorkshire. After their long flights, they are 
usually much exhausted, but they soon recover and 
get very fat ; in which condition they are styled or- 
tolans ofthe north. ‘They are inferiour in size, and 
perhaps also in flavour to the genuine ortolans of the 
south ; but still, from their numbers, as well as their 
quality, they form a valuable addition to the food of 
the northern people. Their appearance in the Brit- 
ish islands is supposed to betoken a severe winter, 
or heavy falls of snow. These birds do not perch, 
but continue on the ground, and run about like larks, 
which they also resemble in size, and in the length 
of their hind claws, and by some authors they have 
been accordingly ranged with that family; but, from 
the peculiar structure of their bill, they are now, with 
more propriety, referred to the tribe of buntings. 
‘They sleep little during the night and are very wake- 
ful, and, in the months of June and July, begin to 
hop about with the earliest dawn. The male sings 
feebly during the breeding season ; his call note is 
more agreeable, but that of alarm or anxiety is, on 
the contrary, loud and shrill. He sings from the be- 
ginning of May till the end of July, and often during 
the night, which they always pass on the ground. 
‘The female builds in the crevices of rocks, construct- 
ing a nest of grass and feathers, lined with the hair 
and wool of the artick fox, or other quadruped, and 
laying five or six reddish white eggs, spotted with 
brown, and nearly spherical. The male assists in 
the duty of incubation. 

The snow-bunting is nearly of the same size as the 
lark, six inches and a half in length, of which the 
tail measures two inches and two thirds. The beak 
is half an inch in length, with every characteristick 
of the bunting species, of a conical form, rather bent 
at the sides, and having a bony tubercle like a grain 
of barley at the palate ; its colour in the singing sea- 
son is entirely black, at other times the point alone 
is black, the rest yellow. The legs, which stand an 
inch high, are black. ‘The neck and all the under 
part of the body are white, and the head is white 
spotted with brown. ‘The back and rump are black, 
with pale margins to the feathers. The quills are 
white for half their length from their base, and black 
in the one web for the rest of theirlength. The tail 
is forked with three of the lateral feathers on each 
side white, with a black spot on the tip, and the next 
four black with a yellow border. ‘The female is 
smaller and browner in the colour. ‘The male, in 
the breeding season gets considerably blacker than 
is stated in the above description; and, indeed, there 
are few birds of whose colours it is more difficult to 
give an account that will apply to all the individuals, 
or even to one individual at all seasons. 


CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO IN VIRGINIA, AND 
OTHER STATES. 

THE industry of the early colonists of Virginia 
was not long in finding out what was at that time a 
new and somewhat singular channel, the cultivation 
of tobacco, in 1616. Indeed so inconsiderately and 
exclusively were their energies directed to that object 
at this period, that the most fatal consequences were 
rendered almost inevitable. ‘The land which ought 
to have been reserved for raising provisions, and 
even the streets of Jamestown, were planted with 
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tobacco. Various regulations were formed to restrain 
this ill-directed activity; but, from eagerness for 
present gain, the planters disregarded every admoni- 
tion. ‘Tobacco, however, had many trials to pass 
through before it reached its present established sta- 
tion. King James declared himself its open enemy, 
and drew against it his own pen. Inthe work which 
he entitled ‘ Counterblast to ‘l'obacco,’ he poured the 
most bitter reproaches upon this ‘weed.’ He fol- 
lowed it up by a proclamation to restrain the disor- 
derly trading in tobacco, as tending to a new and 
general corrupiion of both men’s bodies and minds. 
Yet tobacco, like all other proscribed objects, throve 
under persecution, and achieved a final triumph over 
all its enemies. 

‘Tobacco is grown largely in Virginia and other of 
the middle states, and, together with the cultivation 
of wheat, has enabled many of the proprietors to 
amass considerable wealth; though, from the low 
price cf tobacco, it is said now to be a speculation 
often attended with loss. In common with the other 
plants which thrive in the warm climates of the 
southern states, tobacco is cultivated almost exclu- 
sively by slave-labour: it is raised in the same man- 
ner as cabbages are in general, only planted at a 
greater distance. A bed is made as early in the 
spring as possible, generally in a wood, as no kind 
of animal will touch or eat the plant; they seem even 
to avoid treading uponit. The preparation is by fel- 
ling the timber, and burning the tops on the place in- 
tended to be sown with seed; to raise the plants, 
the seed being small, the ground is hoed up, and the 
ashes and earth mingled together as fine as possible. 
New land is preferred, and treated in the same man- 
ner as that for the seed-bed: if old land, it is cow- 
penned, which is by folding the cattle at night on a 
small piece or patch of ground, as sheep are com- 
monly folded: and the latter mode is preferred to the. 
former. ‘The ground is then ploughed, and made fine 
by the harrows. ‘That being done, the plants are 
set; after which itis very common, if the man has 
sheep, to keep them in the fields to eat the weeds ; 
even cattle are kept in the fields for that purpose. 
Before the plant is set the earth is generally drawn 
up into hills with the hoe, at the distance of three 
feet asunder, and manure put into them. It is said 
by the planters, that an industriovs black man or 
woman will manage three acres. ‘There is a cater- 
pillar, or beautiful worm, more than an inch and a 
half long, of such a devouring nature, that if it be not 
observed every day, it soon spoils a great number of 
plants ; therefore the plants are searched over every 
day, which is one cause of the three acres being set 
offto every planter. The culture of tobacco exhausts 
the land to such a degree, that it will only sustain 
two, or at most, three crops. ‘The entire process 
employs the negroes during the whole year: prepar- 
ing the land in March and April, planting in May, 
hoeing and overlooking in June, July, August, and 
September, cutting and housing in October; the 
other months, in moist weather, to be pulling the 
leaves off the tobacco stalks, and preparing them for 
market; in frosty weather in clearing the wood off, 
to plant new land the next year, and cutting the wood 
for rails, fire, &c. ‘The following is a description of 
the mode of preparing tobacco for exportation :—A 
party of a dozen negroes, on the floor of a tobacco- 
house, are placed, men, women and children, in a 
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Tobacco Plant. 


circle, drawing the leaves froma stalk. In the cen- 
tre stand two men, who, on receiving the leaves from 
the pickers, distribute them in heaps according to 
their quality. ‘There seem to be three qualities of 
bacco. ‘The lower leaves, or those which touch 
the ground, are liable to get dirty and torn; but on 
the higher parts of the same stalk two different sorts 
of leaves are found, one yellow and one brown. 
These being carefully separated, and made up into 
little bunches, somewhat thicker than a man’s thumb, 
are tied round with a thong formed out of the leaf 
itself. ‘The bunches are then slung in pairs, across 
bars of wood, stretching from side to side of the roof, 
not unlike herrings in a drying-house. In the course 
of time, the house becomes so completely filled with 
these bars carrying bunches of tobacco, that there is 
barely left space enough for a man to creep under 
them to trim the fires, kept constantly burning on the 
mud floor to dry the leaves. ‘The next process is to 
pack it into the large hogsheads which every one has 
seen before the door of a obacconist’s shop. ‘This 
operation is performed by means of long levers work- 
ed by hand, which force it into a compact mass. 
Am. Mag. 





Tue Caspian sea, which in part divides Europe 
and Asia, is the largest lake in the world. Itsarea is 
computed to be 150,000 square miles. It is a re- 
markable fact, that the surface of this lake is three 
hundred feet below the level of the ocean. 


TO THE ICE MOUNTAIN.—James O. RocxwE.t. 


Grave of waters gone to rest! 
Jewel, dazzling all the main ! 
Father of the silver crest! 
Wandering on the trackless plain, 
Sleeping mid the wavy roar, 
Sailing mid the angry storm, 
Ploughing ocean’s oozy floor, 
Piling to the clouds thy foam! 


Wandering monument of rain, 
Prisoned by the sullen north! 
But to melt thy hated chain, 

Is it that thou comest forth? 
Wend thee to the sunny south, 
To the glassy summer sea, 

And the breathings of her mouth 
Shall unchain and gladden thee! 


Roamer in the hidden path, 

*Neath the green and clouded wave ! 
Trampling in thy reckless wrath, 

On the lost, but cherished brave; 
Parting love’s death-linked embrace— 
Crushing beauty’s skeleton— 

Tell us what the hidden race 

With our mourned lost have done! 


Floating ship, who in the sun 

Art an icy coronal ; 

And beneath the viewless dun, 

*Throw’st o’er barks a wavy pall; ° 
Shining death upon the sea! 

Wend thee to the southern main; 

Bend to God thy melting knee! 

Mingle with the wave again! 
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SOUTH CAROLINA~TRADE AND MANUFACTURES 


IN 1836. 


Ara meeting of the citizens of Richland District, 
in South Carolina, held in the Town Hall of Colum- 
bia on the twenty-seventh day of April, 1836, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted :— 

‘* Resolved, that Col. F. H. Etmore, ALex. Kirx, 
Col. Joun G. Brown, Dr. S. Bianpine, and J. L. 
Crark, Esq. be appointed to procure the requisite 
information, and prepare a report on the trade and 
manufactures of Columbia and its vicinity, and of the 
agricultural productions of the country connected 
with it in business, and that the same be furnished 
to the delegates to the Knoxville convention.” 

In obedience to that resolution, the undersigned, 
committee submit the following 

REPORT: 

Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, is situ- 
ated in latitude thirty-four degrees north, longitude 
eighty-one degrees west, onthe east side of the Conga- 
ree river, at the head of steamboat navigation, and 
just opposite the point where the Broad and Saluda 
rivers, by uniting, form the Congaree. ‘The town is 
built upon an elevated plain of considerable extent, 
which is high, dry, and healthy; and overlooking 
much of the surrounding country, commands many 
views of scenery of great variety and beauty. ‘The 
water, supplied from wells and from the publick wa- 
ter works owned by the town and conveyed through 
iron pipes through every street and into every house, 
when desired, is clear and good; the air pure and 
the climate mild; the population numbers about five 
thousand, and is increasing in numbers, wealth and 
resources. ‘The streets cross at right angles from 
the four points of the compass and are very wide and | 
airy. ‘The publick buildings are numerous and well | 
built; the stores and private residences of the citi- 
zens are generally large, commodious and handsome. 
The town, beautifully situated, is already one of the 
most improved in the southern country, while its fu- 
ture prospects leave no doubt of great and progres- 
sive advances in the numbers and character of its 
population, the extent of its commerce, the wealth of 
its inhabitants, the refinements of its society, and all 
that gives a value to a residence, or lends a charm 
to social life. 

A short notice of the improvements and buildings 
of a publick character, with the various institutions 
which have grown out of commercial, political, liter- 
ary, social and religious connexions of the town, will, 
we apprehend, be proper here. 

‘The communication of the town, with the country 
west of Congaree and Broad rivers is kept constantly 
open by means of three bridges, built of the best ma- 
terials—One just above the town across the Broad 
river, built upon stone pillars, is above one thousand 
fect long, and cost forty-five thousand dollars. One 
over the Congaree, just at the lower end of the town, 
is built upon twelve stone piers, is about one thou- 
sand two hundred feet long, and cost eighty thousand 
dollars. ‘The other across the Saluda, just opposite 
the centre of the town, opens the communication 
between the other two bridges, is also on stone pil- 
lars, and cost thirty thousand dollars. ‘The state 
turnpike road from the Saluda gap to Charleston, pas- 
ses this last bridge and within a very short distance 
of both the others. 
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The statehouse, with the publick offices attached 
thereto, where the legislature holds its sessions an- 
nually, is within the town. ‘There is also a court- 
house where sit the courts of appeals and the circuit 
courts—a lunatick asylum for one hundred and thirty 
patients, just about being considerably enlarged—six 
churches, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Roman Catholick and German Lutheran. 
‘There is also building in the town, an arsenal for the 
upper division of the state. Several large institutions 
for learning exist in the town or its immediate vicinity, 
affording ample opportunities for every grade of in- 
struction, from the elementary school to a finished 
collegiate education. ‘The first of these to be nou- 
ced, is the South Carolina college, placed in a square 
of sixteen acres walled in with brick, in which are 
two large colleges, houses for a president and six 
professors, lecture rooms, library, steward’s house 
and hall, and every accommodation for two tutors, one 
hundred and forty students and all the apparatus re- 
quired. ‘This favourite institution was built by the 
state at a heavy cost, and is supported at an annual 
expense to the treasury of near eighteen thousand 
dollars, in salaries for its officers, besides frequent 
and liberal appropriations for the increase of its 
library, additions to its buildings or other improve- 
ments. ‘This wise liberality of the state is improved 
to the utmost advantage, by a faculty distinguished 
for great learning and ability ; for every assiduous 
devotion to their duties and for the successful govern- 
ment and instruction of the young men educated by 
them. In the town is also a theological seminary, 
with able and learned professors, handsomely im- 
proved and well supported—a large academy for 
young men, well endowed, and in very successful 
operation. ‘There are three institutions for the in- 
struction of females in the higher branches, where 
near three hundred young ladies are now receiving 
the benefits of an education which will well fit them 
for any sphere of duty or any station in life. To 
these publick institutions, the South Carolina so- 
ciety for the advancement of learning, propose shortly 
to add a splendid hall for its deliberations, with all 
the necessary offices to accommodate its sections, and 
contain Hs library and museum. 

The committee having thus very briefly described 
Columbia and such of its institutions are as not ne- 
cessarily connected with its commerce and manu- 
factures, will proceed to submit a condensed state- 
ment of its commerce and manufactures as far as they 
are able to do so with the materials before them— 
these are not so ample as they could desire, and al- 
though no exactness could be obtained in the details, 
the committee say with confidence that their state- 
ment is essentially correct. 

The commercial importance of Columbia is of re- 
cent date. Although founded more than thirty years 
ago, it has not been until within a few years that she 
has extended her commercial connexions into the 
surrounding districts, so as to become a market for 
purchasing the great staples of the country, and in 
return supplying its multifarious and rapidly increas- 
ing demands for all sorts of goods. Within two years 
past, the first sustained and successful effort has been 
made to employ steamboats, and now, besides several 
others that make occasional trips, she gives constant 
employment to four in her trade, while arrangements 
are in progress to build more suited to her river.— 
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A company was, last winter, incorporated by the] compelled to pay high prices, which tends greatly to 
legislature, with a capital of two hundred thousand | limit the consumption. The hogs which are driven 
dollars to prosecute this enterprise. ‘Io encourage | into our markets, come enhanced in price by the ex- 
the enterprise of its population and to extend their | pense of driving, to near or quite double their original 
growing trade, the legislature, several years ago es-| cost. The pork and bacon made in the West, is first 
tablished here a branch of the bank of the state of| transported in boats to New Orleans, thence in ships 
South Carolina with a capital of six hundred thou-/| to Charleston, and thence again in boats to Columbia, 
sand dollars which has been as occasion required, | adding to the original cost, freight and insurance, 
considerably increased. By this wise policy, a| and the commissjons and profits of the various agents 
growing prosperity was created, which demanded | and traders through whose hands it passes, before 
still more extended commercial accommodations, and | reaching its ultimate destination. Even at the prices 
in 1831, a private institution, called the Commercial | thus enhanced, great quantities are used, and the 
Bank of Columbia, was incorporated with a present| consumption is extending considerably, while no one 
capital of five hundred thousand dollars and a power | acquainted with the state of things in the country 
of increasing it to eight hundred thousand dollars.| doubts for a moment that much more would be con- 
‘The march of prosperity has been so rapid, that this} sumed if the prices were reduced even one half of the 
corporation found it necessary during the last year,/ amount of these additions to the prime cost. The 
to increase its capital to eight hundred thousand to} planters of South Carolina know well that an increas- 
meet the growing demands for commercial facilities. | ed efficiency in their labour, and an economy of the 
The bank of Charleston also lending its aid in foster-| life and durability of their slaves, are attained by a 
ing the commerce and enterprise of the capital, has} liberal allowance of the comforts and necessaries of 
established a bank agency in the town—these, with | life; and especially by a rich and generous diet A 
an Insurance company, constitute all the moneyed| deep sense of their obligations to their deperdan 
institutions, by means of which the commercial op-| an earnest desire to secure their affections—to prvu- 
erations of Columbia are carried on. mote their happiness and to increase the profits of 
From a very confined sphere, these operations| their labour, have led and are daily leading to great 
have latterly extended to a wide circle, embracing} improvements in their condition. Meat constitutes 
large and wealthy districts of country, the produce} on almost every plantation in this region of country a 
of which she buys, and which in turn buy from her} daily article of food, for the slave ; and it is remark- 
most of the supplies which are required for its popu-| ed, that no planter, who once begins to furnish his 
lation —This trade has grown steadily and rapidly} slaves with bacon or pork, ever diminishes or dis- 
of late—especially that part of it which embraces | continues his allowance. 
articles of western productions, or articles which the If the projected railroad, which is to connect th 
West can produce. ‘The committee have subjoined| Western states with Charleston, should pass through 
some of the items which go to make up this trade. | Columbia, the demand for Western produce will, 


Cotton—70,000 bales, valie $3,500,000) from other causes, be greatly increased there. From 
Corn—185,000 bushels do. 150,000} its central position as well as the nature of the coun- 
Flour—10,000 barrels, do. 89,000 | try, Columbia will be the point of union for other and 
Oats, Hay, Blades, &c., do. 75,000 | extensive improvements in the commercial commu- 
Bacon and Pork, 3,500,000 Ibs. do. 350,000} nications with other parts of this state and even of 
seef—1,000,000, do. 70,000 | adjoining states. For example, the only practicable 


Lard—35,000 Ibs. 

Butter—30,000 lbs. 

Salt—20,000 bushels. 
Cheese—500,000 Ibs. 

‘Tobacco, manufactured, 100,000 lbs. 
Bagging—500,000 yards. 


route for a railroad from Camden to Charleston is 
now known to be through this place. It is a work 
that will pay well, and will, without doubt, be under- 
taken and completed at an early day. Were it to 
go no further very important additions would be made 
to the supplies of Western produce, required to meet 


Bale Rope—400,000 Ibs. the demand of that rich and extensive country tra- 
Cordage—200,000 Ibs. ding with Camden. Butif the road be once comple- 
'T wine—20,000 lbs. ted to Camden, besides branches through Sumter into 
Bar iron—600 tuns. the lower districts, it will offer too great an induce- 
Castings—200 tuns. ment for extension to Cheraw, Fayetteville and Ra- 
Lime—from 5 to 8,000 bbls. leigh to be neglected—the country is perfectly prac- 


Marbles—60 tuns; which with hardware, cutlery, | ticable, and it would become a part of the great mail 
dry goods, groceries, carriages, drugs, clothing,| route from Washington to New Orleans, over which 
books, stationary, cabinet wares, leather, shoes, gold| there would be more travelling than any other in the 
and silver wares, jewellery, and other articles of com- | union. 

merce, swell the amount of the trade to Columbia to} In every respect the results would be immensely 
about seven millions of dollars annually, which is ex-| important, and in no one more so than in the great 
clusiv eof a large traffick driven annually for horses and | extent of the country whith would be opened to com- 
mules with the western drovers. It will be observ-| mercial operations and the vast amount of Western 
ed that most of the articles above enumerated, except produce which would find a market in that direc- 
cotton, are such as the West now produces and far-| tion. 

nishes, or can furnish. Of these bacon and pork are| Did the committee, taking it for granted that this 
the most important, which are sold in large quantities | great work would be constructed through their town, 
to the planters who bring their produce to this mar-| feel themselves at liberty to indicate all the improve- 
ket, and purchase them for their slaves. For these} ments by turnpikes and railroads connecting Colum- 
and the like articles of Western production they are| bia with other parts of the state, which it would give 
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birth to, widening the circle of her domestick trade, 
and giving increased importance to her trade with 
the West, this report would be swelled far beyond 
the limits prescribed. One only will be very briefly 
stated for your consideration. A railroad of twenty- 
five miles over a perfectly practicable surface up the 
Saluda to Lorick’s mill, reaches a point on that stream 
where the impediments to navigation cease, and 
gives eighty miles of river navigation, practicable all 
the year, and penetrating one of the most productive 
and best cultivated cotton districts in the state. 

In concluding this report, the committee beg leave 
to advert to experiments which may be said to have 
been successfully made in the vicinity of the town, 
for the introduction and prosecution of the cotton 
manufacture. For several years the Messrs. Fisher 
have been engaged in a limited way, in the spinning 
of cotton yarns. The result of their experience war- 
ranting a more enlarged investment, they have estab- 
lished a factory three miles east of the town, in the 
sand hills, upon a stream called Gill’s Creek. This 
factory is called Sand Brook Factory, and has now 
in perfect and profitable operation four looms, four 
hundred and fifty-six Throstle spindles, and one hun- 
dred and fifty mule spindles. ‘The building and wa- 
ter is abundantly competent for fifteen hundred spin- 
dies, and thirty looms, to which extent, an increase 
will be made as the convenience of the proprietors 
will allow. 

In December, 1834, a company was incorporated 
by the name of the Saluda Manufacturing Company, 
with leave to invest a capital of $ This company 
have made a purchase of a site for their operations 
at the Saluda falls,two miles and a half west of Co- 


Turn where you will, in every direction are healthy 
situations, good streams, and abundant supplies of the 
best and most durable materials for building, with 
facilities for sending the articles manufactured to 
good markets. 

It is obvious that these causes may produce im- 
portant results on the growth and prosperity of Co- 
lumbia, and that they will effect important influences 
upon her trade with the West. ‘The aggregation of 
so many consumers of the necessaries of life, as will 
be required to carry on this business, will increase 
greatly the demands for Western produce—from the 
rich and abundant stores of the West, they must be 
fed almost entirely. 
























METHOD OF PREPARING SWEET CORN AS PRAC- 
TISED BY THE INDIANS. 

Sweet corn is taken at the season, boiled as for 
table use, cut from the cob and dried on clean cloths 
in the sun. It must be thoroughly dried and then 
placed in a dry room. When wanted for use all that 
is necessary is to throw a few handfuls into a pot 
of boiling water, and in ten or fifteen minutes after 
you have a fine dish of corn in dead of winter, as 
delicious as if it had been plucked from the field at 
this season. It is also an excellent ingredient for 
soups. ‘The Indians sometimes put dried beans with 
it; it is then called Suck-a-tash. 


HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS.—H. W. Lonerettow. 
AT THE CONSECRATION OF PULASKI'S BANNER. 
[The standard of Count Pulaski, the noble Pole who fell in the attack 


upon Savannah, during the American revolution, was of crimson silk, 
embroidered by the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. } 


lumbia. The Saluda is a large stream, and the water 
power unlimited. ‘The company have erected a three- 
story factory of granite, to contain seven thousand 
five hundred spindles, with looms in proportion. ‘To 
this is to be added with all expedition an iron found- 
ry, which will consume five to seven hundred tuns 
of pig iron annually, a saw and grist mill, and a shop 
for making and repairing every kind of machinery 
required inafactory. This factory is just beginning 
its operations and with every prospect of perfect suc- 
cess. ‘The water power already under command is 
capable of carrying, five more cotton factories of the 
same size, and the company have under consideration 
proposals made to them, for farming the water power 
for two factories. ‘The machinery now in progress 
will use two thousand five hundred bales of cotton, 
turning out fifty-eight thousand pounds of yarns, and 
two million yards of cloth, giving employment, in all its 
departments, to two hundred and fifty hands at least. 
It is the confident expectation of the company, and 
the committee see no grounds to doubt its reasonable- 
ness, that their success will be so complete as to 
cause the whole water power they now have under 
command, to be taken up by other factories, the ag- 
gregate of which will be about forty-five thousand 
spindles. Should these expectations be realized, 
and the experiments in manufacturing prove satis- 
factory, there is hardly any limit to which they may 
not be prosecuted, in this vicinity. The sand hill 
streams abound in situations of perfect healthiness, 
where water power is attainable to any extent, with 
the best timber for building; the Saluda is a*con- 
tinued waterfall, offering at every step inexhaustible | 
supplies of the finest granite for the same purposes. | 





Wuewn the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowled head, 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where before the altar hung, 

That proud banner which, with prayer, 
Had been consecrated there. 


And the nun’s sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim mysterious aisle, 


Take thy banner !—may it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave, 
When the battle’s distant wail 

Breaks the Sabbath of our vale, 

When the clarion’s musick thrills 

To the hearts of these lone hills, 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 


Take thy banner !—and beneath 
The war cloud’s encircling wreath, 
Guard it till our homes are free— 
Guard it—God will prosper thee! 

In the dark and trying hour, 

In the breaking forth of power, 

In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then. 


Take thy banner—but when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquished warriour bow, 

Spare him !—by our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him-—he our love hath shared— 
Spare him—as thou wouldst be spared. 


Take thy banner !—ared if e’er 

Thou shouldst press the soldier's bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee! 


And the warriour took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud! 
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Ruins of the Ursuline Convent, 


[Five years have now passed away since the scenes here descri- 
bed were enacted, and no extenuating circumstances have ever 
been brought to light, calculated in the least degree, to palliate 
the enormity of the outrage. It is now_a matter of history— 
and a blot en the fair page which every goed citizen blushes to 
see.‘ Let it stand, as a warning to others to beware of the in- 
famy to which the actors in that disgraceful mob have been 
consigned !] 


From the American Magazine of 1834. 


We present a view of the Ursuline Convent, in 
Charlestown, as it now appears, after the destruc- 
tive work of a vandal mob on the night of the 11th 
of August, 1834. It is not without extreme regret 
and humiliation, that such an event is to be record- 
ed, as occurring in Massachusetts, and in the highly 
respectable town where the Convent is situated. 
We disclaim all intention of imputing improper mo- 
tives, or even a want of purpose to prevent such an 
unprecedented outrage to the authorities of that 
town. ‘The attack was not expected to be made 
on the night it happened, if at all, either by the se- 
lectmen, or the other citizens of Charlestown. And 
when the rumour was abroad, that an attack was in- 
tended on the Convent, they were on the alert, and 
were preparing measures of prevention before the 
time threatened, according to the reports in circula- 
tion. ‘They can only be justly charged, then, with 
not acting with all the promptness and spirit, which 
would have probably been manifested, if the riot had 
happened in Boston. It would not be strange if the 
selectmen of Charlestown, had no real belief, that 
Vou. VI.—42 
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in Charlestown, Massachusetts. 


the people in the vicinity were so thoughtless and 
depraved as to commit such an actof outrage. ‘The 
deed struck every sober man with surprise as well 
as abhorrence. Few indeed, in our community, 
could have supposed any portion of the people were 
prepared for such a lawless and wanton deed. And 
without intending to apologize for, or even to palli- 
ate it, we cannot but hope that few who engaged in 
the outrageous act, had premeditated the destruction 
which ensued. A few, indeed, must have previ- 
ously intended the destruction of the building, with a 
view to break up the institution; bit they probably 
did not wish to offer any injury to the persons of the 
inmates, whether Protestants or Catholicks. 

The excitement which led to the outrage, was 
owing to vague reports of improper conduct in the 
Convent, and of the confinement of some females 
by threats and force, when they were desirous of 
leaving it. It was confidently asserted by respecta- 
ble men, that females who had been there and be- 
came dissatisfied were not permitted to depart ; and 
that appeals were made to their fears to retain them 
in the institution. But such a report could afford 
no justification to the outrage committed. It can 
only be suggested to show that there was less malig- 
nity of purpose, than there would have been, without 
such a plea.~ 

The persons engaged in the transaction should 
have been certain the reports were well founded. 
And even in that case, their violence could not be 
justified or excused. The law should be the guide, 
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and an application to its officers will always procure 
a sufficient remedy. ‘These rioters were chargeable 
with an open and gross violation of law and author- 
ity, without which, the social state is less safe than 
the savage. 

There is just cause to fear, that, with all the light 
of the present age, a portion of the community are 
still destitute of the true spirit of toleration in reli- 
gion. ‘There are such prejudices against the Cath- 
olicks and their religious creed and forms, that it is 
thought to be unfaithfulness to God, not to avoid 
and persecute them. We are no advocates for 
papacy in any shape. We would not give support to 
it doctrines or institutions ; but we abhor persecu- 
tion, both in politicks and religion ; and would have 
every one allowed to worship God, according to his 
belief of what is correct. 

On an investigation of this unhappy and disgrace- 
ful affair, it was found, that a belief prevailed in the 
vicinity of the Convent that females were there con- 
fined against their will; and that the members of the 
institution were severely punished if they did not 
manifest unreasonable obeisance to the principal; 
and suggestions were made, calculated to give the 
impression that some improper practices were allow- 
ed. ‘The persons engaged in the riot, were wholly 
or mostly of that class, who do not always duly re- 
flect on the consequences of violent and lawless acts, 
like the burning of the Convent. But they must have 
known that the act was not only a violation of law, 
but of most dangerous tendency. If force and vio- 
lence are to take the place of law, no one is safe; 
and the property and person of every citizen is ex- 
posed to attack, without just cause, and merely from 
the prejudices of the ignorant and unprincipled. Un- 
der the influence of the excited feelings of a few, 
and of inconsideration in others, the building was 
fired in several places, about midnight, and the wood 
work was consumed. ‘The furniture was also bro- 
ken and destroyed, as well as the fences adjoining 
the Convent. It is true, that warning was given to 
the inmates to retire, and some search was made in 
the house to see if any remained, before the fire was 
put to it. But this is only proof that there was no 
settled plan to take, or endanger life. It furnishes 
no justification of the riot or the destruction which 
followed. 

It is highly honourable to the character of the cit- 
izens of Boston and vicinity, that they expressed 
their abhorrence of this violent transaction in a 
prompt and decided manner, the following morning, 
when the destruction of the Convent was known. 
A very numerous meeting was holden in Boston, 
and a committee of forty or fifty citizens, of the first 
respectability, was appointed to investigate the affair, 
and endeavour to find out the vile perpetrators. None 
could have approved of the institution, if the reports 
respecting it were true. But, even in that case, they 
would have condemned the riot and the conduct of 
the mob; and would have applied to the laws of the 
state fora remedy. Several persons were afterward 
arrested as agents in this work of destruction, who 
have been tried by a learned and upright -court, and 
by an impartial jury. ‘She most of them had been 
acquitted, as the proof was not full and direct against 
them; but some have been found guilty, not indeed 
of arson, but of a less atrocious crime, the penalty of 


which, by the present statute, is confinement in the 
state prison for life. 





NEW ORLEANS CEMETERY. 


TH1s cemetery is quite out of the city; there 
being no dwelling or enclosure of any kind beyond 
it. On approaching it, the front on the street pre- 
sents the appearance of a lofty brick wall of very 
great length, with a spacious gateway in the centre. 
This gateway is about ten feet deep ; and one *pas- 
sing through it, would imagine the wall of the sdme 
solid thickness. ‘This however is only apparent. 
The wall which surrounds, or is to surround the four 
sides of the burial ground, (for it is yet incompleted,) 
is about twelve feet in height, and ten in thickness. 
The external appearance on the street is similar to 
that of any other high wall, while to a beholder 
within, the cemetery exhibits three stories of oven- 
like tombs, constructed in the wall, and extending on 
every side of the grave-yard. Each of the tombs is 
designed to admit only a single coffin, which is 
enclosed in the vault with masonry, and designated 
by a small marble slab fastened in the face of the 
wall at the head of the coffin, stating the name, age, 
and sex of the deceased. By casual estimate I judg- 
ed there were about eighteen hundred apertures in 
this vast pile of tombs. ‘This method, resorted to 
here from necessity, on account of the nature of the 
soil, might serve as a hint to city land-economists. 

When I entered the gateway, I was struck with 
surprise and admiration. ‘Though destitute of trees, 
the cemetery is certainly more deserving, from its 
peculiarly novel and unique appearance, of the at- 
tention of strangers, than (with the exception of that 
at New-Haven, and Mount-Aubtrn) any other in the 
United States. From the entrance to the opposite 
side, through the centre of the grave-yard, a broad 
avenue or street extends nearly an eighth of a mile 
in length; and on either side of this are innumera- 
ble insolated tombs of all sizes, shapes and descrip- 
tions, above the ground. The idea of a Lilliputian 
city was at first suggested to my mind on looking 
down this extensive avenue. ‘The tombs in their 
various and fantastick styles of architecture—if | may 
apply the term to these tiny edifices—resembled ca- 
thedrals with towers, Moorish dwellings, temples, 
chapels, palaces, mosques—substituting the cross for 
the crescent—and structures of almost every kind. 
The idea was ludicrous enough; but as | passed 
down the avenue, I could not but indulge the fancy 
that I was striding down the Broadway of the capi- 
tal of the Lilliputians. [ mention this, not irreverently, 
but to give you the best idea I can of the cemetery, 
from my own impressions. Many of the tombs, 
were constructed like, and several were, indeed, 
miniature Grecian temples; while others resembled 
French or Spanish edifices, like those found in ‘old 
Castile.” Many of them, otherwise plain, were sur- 
mounted by a tower supporting a cross. All were 
perfectly white, arranged with the most perfect regu- 
larity, and distant a little more than a foot from each 
other. At the distance of every ten rods, the main 
avenue was intersected by others of less width, cros- 
sing it at right angles, down which tombs were ran- 
ged in the same novel and regular manner. The 
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whole cemetery was divided into squares, formed by 
these narrow streets intersecting the principal avenue. 
It was in reality a City of the Dead But it was a 
city composed of miniature palaces, and still more 
diminutive villas. 

‘The procession, after passing two thirds of the 
way up the spacious walk turned down one of the 
narrow alleys, where a new tomb, built on a line 
with the others, gaped wide to receive its destined 
inmate. ‘The procession stopped. ‘The coffin was 
let down from the shoulders of the bearers, and roll- 
ed on wooden cylinders into the tomb. ‘The mourn- 
ers silently gathered around; every head was bared ; 
and amid the deep silence that succeeded, the calm, 
clear melancholy voicg of the priest suddenly swell- 
ed on the silent evening air, in the plaintive chant of 
the last service of the dead. Requiescat in pace! 
was slowly chanted by the priest—repeated in sub- 
dued voices by the mourners, and echoing among 
the tombs, died away in the remotest recesses of the 
cemetery. 



















THE SISTER YEARS. 


| We extract the following from the Carriers’ Address of the Sa- 
lem Gazette. It is one of the prettiest things we ever read, and 
we doubt not our readers will be much pleased with it. It is 
attributed to Nathaniel Hawthorne, Esq., than whom we have 
few better writers. ] 


Last night, between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
when the Old Year was leaving her final foot-prints 
on the borders of Time’s empire, she found herself 
in possession of a few spare moments, and sat 
down—of all places in the world—on the steps of 
our new City Hall. The wintry moonlight showed 
that she looked weary of body, and sad of heart, 
like many another wayfarer of earth. Her garments, 
having been exposed to much foul weather and rough 
usage, were in very ill condition; and as the hurry 
of her journey had never before allowed her to take 
an instant’s rest, her shoes so worn as to be scarcely 
worth the mending. But, after trudging only a little 
distance farther, this poor Old Year was destined to 
enjoy a long, long sleep. I forgot to mention, that 
when she seated herself on the steps, she deposited 
by her side a very capacious band-box, in which, as 
is the custom among travellers of her sex, she carri- 
ed a great deal of valuable property. Besides this 
luggage, there was a folio book under her arm, very 
much resembling the annual volume of a newspaper. 
Placing this volume across her knees, and resting 
her elbows upon it, with her forehead in her hands, 
the weary, bedraggled, worn-out Old Year heaved a 
heavy sigh, and appeared to be taking no very pleas- 
ant retrospect of her past existence. 

While she thus awaited the midnight knell that 
was to summon her to the innumerable sisterhood of 
departed years, there came a young maiden treading 
lightsomely on tip-toe along the street, from the di- 
rection of the railroad depét. She was evidently a 
stranger, and perhaps had come to town by the even- 
ing train of cars. ‘There was a smiling cheerfulness 
in this fair maiden’s face, which bespoke her fully 
confident of a kind reception from the multitude of 
people with whom she was soon to form acquaint- 
ance. Her dress was rather too airy for the season, 
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and was bedizened with fluttering ribands and other 
vanities, which were likely soon to be rent away by 
the fierce storms, or to fade in the hot sunshine, amid 
which she was to pursue her changeful course. 
But still she was a wonderfully pleasant-looking fig- 
ure, and had so much promise and such an indescri- 
bable hopefulness in her aspect, that hardly anybody 
could meet her without anticipating some very desi- 
rable thing—the consummation of some long-sought 
good—from her kind offices. A few dismal charac- 
ters there may be, here and there about the world, 
who have so often been trifled with by young maidens 
as promising as she, that they have now ceased to 
pin any faith upon the skirts of the New Year. But, 
for my own part, | have great faith in her ; and should 
I live to see fifty more such, still, from each of those 
successive sisters, | shall reckon upon receiving 
something that will be worth living for. 

The New Year—for this young “maiden was no 
less a personage—carried all her goods and chattels 
in a basket of no great size or weight, which hung 
upon her arm. She greeted the disconsolate Old 
Year with great affection, and sat down beside her 
on the steps of the City Hall, waiting for the signal 
to begin her rambles through the world. The two 
were own sisters, being both grand-daughters of 
Time; and though one looked so much older than 
the other, it was rather owing to hardships and trou- 
ble than to age, since there was but a twelve-month’s 
difference between them. 

After some conversation between the two Years 
about occurrences in this country of a political and 
economical complexion, the New Year inquired of 
the Old the contents of the huge band-box she was 
painfully lugging along with her. 

“These are merely a few trifles,” replied the Old 
Year, “ which I have picked up in my rambles, and 
any going to deposite in the receptacle of things past 
and forgotten. We sisterhood of Years never carry 
anything really valuable out of the world with us. 
Here are patterns of the most of the fashions which 
I brought into vogue, and which have already lived 
out their allotted term. You will supply their place 
with others equally ephemeral. Here, put up in little 
China pots, like rouge, is a considerable lot of beauti- 
ful women’s bloom, which the disconsolate fair ones 
owe me a bitter grudge for stealing. I have likewise 
a quantity of men’s dark hair, instead of which I have 
left gray locks, or none atall. The tears of widows 
and other afflicted mortals, who have received com- 
fort during the last twelve months, are preserved in 
some dozens of essence bottles, well corked and 
sealed. I have several bundles of love-letters, elo- 
quently breathing an eternity of burning passion, 
which grew cold and perished almost before the ink 
was dry. Moreover, here is an assortment of many 
thousand broken promises, and other broken ware, all 
very light, and packed into little space. The heavi- 
est articles in my possession are a large parcel of 
disappointed hopes, which, a little while ago, were 
buoyant enough to have inflated Mr. Lauriat’s balloon.” 

“T have a fine lot of hopes here in my basket,” re- 
marked the New Year. ‘“ They are a sweet smel- 
ling flower—a species of rose.” 

“They soon lose their perfume,” replied the som- 
bre Old Year. ‘ What else have you brought to in- 
sure a welcome from the discon‘ented race of mor- 
tals ?” 
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“ Why, to say the truth, little or nothing else,” 
said her sister, with a smile, “save a few new An- 
nuals and Almanacks, and some New Year’s gifts for 
the children. But I heartily wish well to poor mor- 
tals, and mean to do all I can for their improvement 
and happiness.” 


“Tt is a good resolution,” rejoined the Old Year ; 


“and, by the way, I have a plentiful assortment of 


good ‘resolutions, which have now grown so stale 
and musty, that I am ashamed to carry them any far- 
ther. Only for fear that the city authorities would 
send constable Mansfield with a warrant after me, I 
should toss them into the street atonce. Many other 
matters go to make up the contents of my band-box ; 
but the whole lot would not fetch a single bid, even 
at an auction of worn-out furniture ; and as they are 
worth nothing either to you or anybody else, I need 
not trouble you with a longer catalogue.” 

** And must I also pick up such worthless luggage 
in my travels 2?” asked the New Year. 

‘‘ Most certainly—and well if you have no heavier 
load to bear,” replied the other. ‘ And now, my 
dear sister, | must bid you farewell, earnestly advi- 
sing and exhorting you to expect no gratitude nor good 
will from this peevish, unreasonable, inconsiderate, 
ill-intending and worse-behaving world. However 
warmly its inhabitants may seem to welcome you, 
yet, do what you may, and lavish on them what 
means of happiness you please, they will still be 
complaining—still craving what it is not in your pow- 
er to give—still looking forward to some other year 
for the accomplishment of projects which ought never 
to have been formed, and which, if successful, would 
only provide new occasions of discontent. If these 
ridiculous people ever see anything tolerable in you, 
it will be after you are gone for ever.” 

“ But 1,” cried the fresh-hearted New Year, “I 
shall try to leave men wiser than [| find them. I will 
offer them freely whatever good gifts Providence per- 
mits me to distribute, and will tell them to be thank- 
ful for what they have, and humbly hopeful for more ; 
and surely if they are not absolute fools, they will 
condescend to be happy, and will allow me to’be a 
happy Year. For my happiness must depend on 
them.” 

“ Alas for you, then, my poor sister !” said the Old 
Year, sighing as she uplifted her burden. ‘“ We 
grandchildren of ‘Time are born to trouble. Happi- 
ness, they say, dwells in the mansions of Eternity ; 
but we can only lead mortals thither, step by step, 
with reluctant murmurings, and ourselves must perish 
on the threshold. But hark! my task is done.” 

The clock in the tall steeple of Dr. Emerson’s 
church struck twelve ; there was a response from Dr. 
Flint’s, in the opposite quarter of the city ; and while 
the strokes were yet dropping into the air, the Old 
Year either flitted or faded away—and not the wis- 
dom and might of angels, to say nothing of the re- 
morseful yearnings of the millions who had used her 
ill, could have prevailed with the departed year to 
return one step. But she, in the company of Time 
and all her kindred, must hereafter hold a reckoning 
with mankind. So shall it be, likewise, with the 
maidenly New Year, who, as the clock ceased to 
strike, arose from the steps of the City Hall, and sot 
out rather timorously on her earthly course. 

“A happy New Year” cried a watchman, ey- 
ing her figure very questionably, but without the least 


suspicion that he was addressing the New Year in 
person. 

“Thank you kindly!” said the New Year; and 
she gave the watchman one of the roses of hope from 
her basket. ‘* May this flower keep a sweet smell, 
long after I have bidden you good-by.” 

Then she stepped on more briskly through the silent 
streets; and such as were awake at the moment, 
heard her foot-fall, and said—“'The New Year is 
come!” Wherever there was a knot of midnight roist- 
erers, they quaffed her health. She sighed, however, 
to perceive that the air was tainted—as the atmo- 
sphere of this world must continually be—with the 
dying breaths of mortals who had lingered just long 
enough for her to bury them. « But there were mill- 
ions left alive, to rejoice at her coming; and so she 
pursued her way with confidence, strewing emble- 
matick flowers on the door-step of almost every dwel- 
ling, which some persons will gather up and wear in 
their bosoms, and others will trample under foot. 





SELF CULTURE. 
o 
One of the very interesting features of our times 


is the multiplication of books, and their distribution 
through all conditions of society. At a small ex- 
pense, a man can now possess himself of the most 
precious treasures of English literature. Books, 
once confined to a few by their costliness, are now 
accessible to the multitude ; and in this way a change 
of habits is going on in society, highly favourable to 
the culture of the people. Instead of depending on 
the casual rumour and loose conversation for most of 
their knowledge and objects of thought; instead of 
forming their judgements in crowds, and receiving 
their chief excitement from the voice of neighbours, 
men are now learning to study and reflect alone, to 
follow out subjects ‘continuously, to determine for 
themselves what shall engage their minds, ang to 
call to their aid the knowledge, original views,“and 
reasonings of men of all countries and ages ; and the 
results must be, a deliberateness and independence 
of judgement, and a thoroughness and extent of infor- 
mation, unknown in former times. ‘The diffusion of 
these silent teachers, books, through the whole com- 
munity, is to work greater effects than artillery, ma- 
chinery and legislation. Its peaceful agency is to 
supercede stormy revolutions. ‘The culture, which 
it is to spread, while an unspeakable good to the in- 
dividuals, is also to become the stability of nations. 
o + 4 * * * 

Labour is a school of benevolence as well as jus- 
tice. A man to support himself must serve others. 
He must do or produce something for their comfort 
or gratification, This is one of the beautiful ordina- 
tions of Providence, that, to get a living, a man must 
be-useful. Now this usefulness ought to be an end in 
his labour as truly as to earn his living. He ought to 
think of the benefit of those he works for, as well as 
of his own; and in so doing, in desiring amid his 
sweat and toil to serve others as well as himself, he 
is exercising and growing in benevolence, as truly 
as if he were distributing bounty with a large hand 
to the poor. Such a motive hallows and dignifies 
the commonest pursuits. It is strange, that labouring 
men do not think more of the vast usefulness of their 
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toils, and take a benevolent pleasure in them on this 
account. ‘This beautiful city, with its houses, furni- 
ture, markets, publick walks, and numberless accom- 
modations, has grown up under the hands of artisans 
and other labourers, and ought they not take a disin- 
terested joy in their work? One would think that a 
carpenter or mason, on passing a house which he had 
reared, would say te himself, “ This work of mine is 
giving comfort and enjoyment every day and hour to 
a family, and will continue to be a kindly shelter, a 
domestick gathering place, an abode of affection, for 
a century or more after I sleep in the dust; and ought 
nota general satisfaction to spring up at the thought ? 
It is by thus interweaving goodness with common 
labours, that we give it strength and make it habit of 


the soul. Channing. 


“USEFUL ARTS. 


NAVIGATION. 


NavicaTion is the art of ascertaining the geo- 
graphical position of a ship, and directing her course. 
Horace has well said that his heart must needs have 
been bound with oak and triple brass who first com- 
mitted his frail bark to the tempestuous sea. Noth- 
ing, indeed, conveys a higheridea of human daring 
than the boldness with which man rushes forth to 
encounter the elements: nothing speaks louder in 
praise of human ingenuity than that wonderful art by 
which he is enabled to forsake the land, retiring from 
it until it fades from the horizon, and nothing visible 
remains but the hollow heavens above, and a trackless 
waste below; driven from his course by adverse 
winds, yet by dint of perseverance wearying out the 
elements, and at length arriving, with unerring cer- 
tainty, at the expected haven. 

If, however, the daring ingenuity of the navigator 
deserve our admiration, the result of his efforts will 
not appear unworthy of the means. It is to the ex- 
ercise of his wonderful art that we are indebted for 
the improvement of our condition, which arises from 
the exchange of the superfluity of one country for 
that of another, the whole world being penetrated, 
and every clime made tributary to every other, until 
the globe is reduced to one common country. Above 
all, to navigation are we indebted for that higher and 
nobler advantage, the interchange of sense and sen- 
timent, which makes wisdom common to the world, 
and urges man onward in the race of improvement. 
Yet it has not always beenso. ‘Time was when the 
canoe or the raft constituted the only ship of the 
sailor, and when the narrow precincts of a lake or 
river sets bounds to his roving disposition, and con- 
fined him within view of familiar objects. Advancing 
a step further, we find him venturing from headland 
to headland, or from island to island, with a view 
of gratifying his curiosity, or bettering his condition, 
until a gale, driving him to some unknown coast, in- 
creases at once his knowledge and _ hardihood. 
Meantime, his bark adapts itself to nobler functions, 
enlarges in size, and improves in form: the rudder 
is added, the mast is better sustained, and the sail 
receives a more favourable application. And thus the 
art by which the ship is made and that by which it is 
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conducted, advanced with equal steps. Deprived of 
the aid of surrounding objects, the land withdrawn 
from view, and nothing within the verge of the hori- 
zon but a waste of trackless water, the mariner casts 
his eyes in despair to the overhanging heavens. Aid 
is granted to his prayers: the constellations assist 
him in his course: among many revolving stars, he 
finds one steadfast, and makes it his perpetual guide. 

Such do we find the actual state of navigation 
among the savage tribes of our own day; and such 
was also the progress of the art among the earliest 
nations that improved it. Not the least of the im- 
provements which we have made in this art is that 
simplification in practice by which it is rendered 
available with little study and capacity. Anomalous 
as it fay seem, yet it is true that more study, more 
experience, and laboriously acquired information, 
were necessary to form an Acestes, or a Palinurus, 
than are now required to furnish forth a La Perouse 
ora Parry. ‘The master, or pilot, of ancient times, 
who had command of the sailors, and directed all the 
evolutions, was not merely required to know what- 
ever related to the management of the sails, the oars, 
and the rudder: it was necessary for him to be fa- 
miliar with all the ports that lay in the track of his 
navigation, the landmarks by which they were desig- 
nated, and all the rocks, quicksands, and dangers of 
the intervening deep: he must know the course of 
the winds, and the indications which preceded them ; 
also the movement of the celestial bolliea, not merely 
for the purpose of directing his course by them, but 
to understand the winds and weather which some of 
them, as Arcturus and the Dog-star, were believed to 
portend. Moreover, he had to be skilled in reading 
the various omens which were gathered from the 
sighing of the wind in the trees, the murmurs of the 
waters and their dash upon the shore, the flight of 
birds, and the gambols of the fishes. A voyage was, 
in those days, a momentous and awful undertaking. 
When the time arrived for the sailing of a ship or 
fleet, the masts were raised, the sails bent, and all 
made ready with solemnity, and great parade of prep- 
aration. If, as was most usual, the ships -were 
hauled up on the shore, the mariners placed their 
shoulders at the sterns, and, at the word of command, 
pushed the bows forward into the sea, leaping aboard 
when they floated. Levers were used to move the 
heavier vessels, and, in later times, the helix, (proba- 
bly jack-screws,) which Archimedes had invented 
for that purpose. 

Before putting to sea, the gods were ever solemnly 
invoked, and propitiated by numerous sacrifices ; 
thus we find all Homer’s heroes sacrificing to the 
gods before they undertake a voyage; and Virgil’s 
Anchises venturing forth only after having devoted a 
bull to Neptune and another to Apollo. Nor did the 
voyagers alone supplicate protection : the crowds of 
friends and countrymen, who thronged the shore, 
joined fervently in prayer for their deliverance from 


danger, and, like the Venusian poet, commended their . 


departing friends to the presiding deities of the winds 
and waves. All omens were carefully regarded ; the 
entrails of the sacrifices examined, with every pos- 
sible prognostick of good or evil; and a very small 
matter, the perching of swallows on the ships, or an 
accidental sneeze to the left, was enough to delay de- 
parture. As this, however, never took place without 
the most favourable auspices, it was always joyful. 
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The ships were adorned with streamers and gar- 
lands of flowers; and, when the signal was given 
from the admiral’s ship, by sound of trumpet, a shout 
of rejoicing rang through the fleet, sent back by the 
responding blessings of the friends that remained. 
After advancing a short space, doves, which the 
mariners had brought from their homes, were re- 
leased, and their safe arrival—not unfrequently 
charged with the last adieu of a departing lover—was | 
considered auspicious of the return of the fleet. The | 
admiral led the van, conspicuous by his painted sails | 
and streamers, and opened a path in which many 
followed. In moderate weather, the ships often 
sailed side by side ; but, as the wind freshened, and 
the sea grew rough, the order became more open, to 
avoid contact. At all times they kept close to the 
land, following the indentations of the coast. When 
night approached, it was customary to anchor, or 
else to beach the vessels, that the crews might re- 
pose, each rower sleeping on his bench, ready to 
renew his labours with the returning sun. If the 
amenity of the weather, the friendly aid of the moon, 
or the open nature of the navigation, admitted of 
sailing during the night, the plummet on the sound- 
ing-pole directed their course, or it was shaped, as 
by day, from headland to headland. If the land 
was not visible, the known direction of the wind 
continued, with the aid of the stars, to guide them. 
Cynosura was the favourite star of the Phenicians ; 
the Greeks abandoned themselves to the direction 
of Helice. 

Having escaped the multiplied dangers of such a 
navigation, and having accomplished their object, the 
ships returned home with songs and rejoicings. If 
they were to be stranded the sterns were turned to- 
ward the shore, and the vessels forced backward 
upon it with the oars, unti] the crew landing drew 
them beyond the reach of the surf Sometimes they 
were taken into the beautiful moles or artificial har- 
bours which the ancients constructed with great la- 
bour and ingenuity within the natural ones. 


These 
were in the shape of crabs’ claws or horns, the ends, 
which. formed the entrance, so overlapping as to 





exclude the swell of the sea. Castles defended their 
approach : and a light-tower, placed at the entrance, 
guided those who sailed along the coast, or desired to 
enter by night; this was called Pharos, from the 
island at the mouth of the Nile where the first tower 
had been erected. Here the vessels were not hauled 
up, but simply fastened to the rings or pillars provided 
for the purpose, while at the inner port were docks 
and stores for building and repairing. In this port, 
too, were temples devoted to the gods, and especially 
to the patron of the place, where propitiatory sacri- 
fices were made, and vows fulfilled or recorded; 
here, too, were numerous taverns and places of more 
licentious gratification. Whether, however, they 
stranded their vessels on the beach, or moored them 
in the harbour, the mariners, before repairing to these 
resorts, fulfilled the vows made before departure or in 
seasons Of peril, offered thanks to Neptune and sac- 
rifices to Jupiter, for having granted them a release 
from the durance of their ships. Upon those who 
had escaped shipwreck gratitude was more deeply 
incumbent. In addition to other sacrifices, propor- 
tioned to their means, they usually offered the gar- 
ment in which they were saved, together with a pic- 


ture descriptive of the disaster. If nothing else 
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remained to them, the hair was shorn from the head 
and consecrated to the tutelar deity ; hence offering 
the hair was the last vow of the distressed mariner. 

There is certainly much that is beautiful in these 
simple acts of piety ; but, except in some Catholick 
countries of the Mediterranean, where pictures rep- 
resenting the rescue, and garments, are still hung 
before the shrine of an invoked intercessor, and 
where processions are still made after escape from 
shipwreck, none of these touching customs now re- 
main. What can be more beautiful than the grate- 
ful sense of divine interference with which Colum- 
bus and his followers hastened to fulfil their vows 
after their safe return to Palos? Such piety, if it 
availed not to avert present danger, at least served 
to inspire confidence to meet it; and, when past, the 
gratitude which it occasioned must have tended at 
once to refine the sentiments and enoble the heart. 

Imperfect as were the means and knowledge of the 
ancients in this noble art, yet the Carthaginians, who 
superadded the greatest commercial enterprise to the 
greatest skill which had yet been attained, achieved 
results which may even now be esteemed brilliant. 
They made the whole of the old world tributary to 
their city. Not contented with exploring very nook 
and corner of the Mediterranean, they left behind the 
ocean, which had hitherto almost entirely bounded 
the excursions of their predecessors, visited the At- 
lantic coasts of Europe and the British isles, and, 
pursuing the grand idea which afterward led the 
Portuguese to India, discovered a vast extent of the 
western coast of Africa. Pliny even states that 
Hanno completed its circumnavigation and returned 
home by the Red sea. 

Had not Carthage prematurely fallen beneath the 
rivalry of a nation braver and more barbarous, Vasco 
da Gama might have had to seek laurels elsewhere 
than by sailing first to India, and even Columbus 


‘been spared the most brilliant and enviable of all the 


achievements of navigation, the discovery of the New 
World. ‘The art of navigation gained nothing after 
the fall of Carthage ; and the invasion of the north- 
ern barbarians effectually extinguished the few 
gleams of science which had survived her destruc- 
tion. Everything remained stationary for centuries, 
until the returning day of civilization began once 
more to dawn upon the world. It was not until the 
close of the twelfth century that man became sensi- 
ble of the existence of the most singular property 
which an all-wise and all-beneficent Creator has pro- 
vided to be his guide upon the deep; nor until a still 
later period that the genius to improve it—the gift of 
the same good being—at length rendered it available 
to so noble a purpose. We allude to the polarity of 
the magnet and the invention of the mariner’s com- 
pass. ‘The property of that mysterious mineral to 
attract iron was early known to the Greeks and Chi- 
nese; but the far more singular one of assuming a 
particular direction was not even suspected. Pliny 
himself, who records everything known or fancied 
in his time concerning the magnet, makes no allu- 
sion to its polarity. ‘The first accounts of this men- 


tion it as known in the twelfth century, and as being 
sometimes used by mariners to ascertain their course. 
While the heroes of the remotest times come down 
to us, not only with an accurate account of battles 
fought and thousands slain, but with a minute detail 
of their private lives and most insignificant peculiari- 
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ties, posterity is at a loss to know whom to bless for | to provide against new difficulties, and march rapidly 


a recent discovery, of all others the most useful in | 
its results, the most important in its influence upon 
the destinies of man. ‘The effects of this discovery 
upon navigation were not, however, immediate ; for | 
the mariner, as much as any one the slave of habit, 
could not at once appreciate and confide in the ex- 
cellence of his new guide. ‘This is the only excuse 
for the uncertainty which hangs about the identity 
of the discoverer. ‘The experience of half a cen- 
tury, however, showed the value of this new assis- 
tant. 

Navigation now assumed a bolder character. 
Prince Henry of Portugal, son of King John, having 
gained a brilliant reputation in a war with the Moors, 
turned from these fierce pursuits to the more conge- 
nial one of science. Retiring from court, he estab- 
lished himself in a retreat upon the promontory of 
St. Vincent, and, calling round him astronomers and 
mathematicians from every nation, he collected and 
systematized all the science of the day. Nor were 
his researches of a merely speculative character ; 
they were directed to enlighten the field of discovery 
in which he was engaged in search of a nearer route 
to India, and which, though he attained not the grand 
object of his ambition, repaid him well by the infe- 
riour discoveries to which it led. It was to aid these 
enterprises that he caused charts to be drawn, which, 
though they involved the monstrous supposition of 
the earth’s being an extended plane, were of no in- 
considerable use to the navigator, as they brought 
together whatever was known of the relative position 
of the different points of the earth, and enabled him 
to see at a single glance, as in a picture, not only the 
direction of the port which he desired to visit, but 
also the various coasts, rocks, and quicksands, to be 
avoided in the way. He also invented the astrolabe, 
which at that period was simply a quadrantal arch, 
graduated at the rim into degrees and half degrees. 
One edge of the instrument was directed toward the 
heavenly body whose altitude it was desired to meas- 
ure, and a plummet suspended from the centre was 
made to mark the angle of elevation. ‘This was used 
at first to discover the latitude from the elevation of 
the pole-star ; for as that star is in the horizon when 
viewed from the equator, and rises gradually in ap- 
proaching the pole, so that it would at length become 
vertical, it follows that the elevation is always equal 
to the observer’s distance from the equator, which is 
the latitude. The errour resulting from the star’s not 
being exactly polar was of little note in those primi- 
tive days of the art. Soon after, by causing tables 
of the sun’s declination to be computed, Prince Henry 
enabled the mariner to deduce his latitude more cor- 
rectly from the meridian altitude of that star. 

All these improvements, however, though they 
added much to what was already known, left the art 
in its infancy. Columbus was the most accurate 
navigator of his day; still we find him often making 
an errour of so many degrees in his latitude that the 
mistake of an equal number of minutes would not be 
excused in a modern navigator. ‘To mention one of 
many instances, he places San Salvador three de- 
grees north of its true position. But if Columbus 
made his discovery with such imperfect means, the 
greater was his merit: to him belongs the credit by 
pushing boldly forth amid the uncertainties of the 
ocean of forcing navigation as well as ship-building 





onward in the career of improvement. From the 
moment that the hitherto hidden mysteries of the 
ocean were thus solved, we find improvements and 
inventions multiplying in rapid succession: first the 
log is introduced to measure the ship’s rate of sail- 
ing. Nunes, a Portuguese mathematician, next 
shows that the shortest distance from place to place 
upon the surface of the globe must always be along 
a great circle of the sphere; he also proves the fal- 
lacy of the plane chart. Gerard Mercator, a Flem- 
ing, next suggests the idea of extending the meridian 
lines on the plane chart, in receding from the equa- 
tor, in a ratio equal to the errour occasioned by suppo- 
sing the meridians parallel, instead of gradually con- 
verging as they do toward the poles. By this means 
the advantage of a plane surface was retained with- 
out the errour of the old chart or the inconvenience 
and imperfection of the globular projection. 

Wright, an Englishman, improving the suggestion 
of Mercator, calculates a table of meridional parts, 
increasing the length of the arches of meridians in 
due proportion toward the poles, and furnishes, 
thereby, data to determine, in any latitude, the differ- 
ence of any longitude from the point of departure, or 
the distance sailed east or west. At the same time, 
Lord Napier’s invention of logarithms wonderfully 
diminishes the labour of calculation, enabling the 
mathematician, by their help, to substitute for the 
tedious operation of multiplication and division the 
simpler ones of addition and substraction. Now, too, 
Gunter presents the seaman with his admirable scale, 
containing the logarithmick lines, by aid of which 
and a pair of dividers, all the problems of geometry 
are easily and accurately performed. The circum- 
ference of the earth is ascertained by measuring a 
given portion of its arch; and, the length of a degree 
being known, the log-line is marked accordingly. 
The quadrant, or rather octant, is invented, and 
measures the altitude of the heavenly bodies to the 
nearest minute, undisturbed like the astrolabe by the 
motion of the ship. ‘The sextant and circle still im- 
prove upon the octant and each other. And now 
the tables of the moon’s motions, invented by Meyer, 
with a view to ascertain the longitude, are improved 
by Maskelyne. ‘The idea of finding the longitude 
by the watch had been early suggested as an im- 
portant use of that admirable machine ; but it con- 
tinued too imperfect until the last century, when 
the munificent rewards offered by the English govern- 
ment so stimulated mechanical ingenuity that it has 
at last became admirably adapted to this important 
purpose. 

‘T'o those who are ignorant of the means by which 
men are enabled to trace their way over a trackless 
deep, and to whom the whole art is a mystery, it 
may be interesting to learn how seamen, and often 
very ignorant ones, are able successfully to practise 
it. We shall, therefore, in conclusion, briefly ex- 
plain the actual practice of navigation; and, first, it 
may be necessary to premise, that, in order to deter- 
mine and designate positions on the surface of the 
globe, latitude and longitude have been invented. 
Nor is this system entirely arbitrary, since nature 
herself furnishes the data. We have the poles, de- 
termined points of that axis round which the earth 
performs its daily revolutions : equidistant from these 
poles, and midway between them, nature aids us to 
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conceive a line called the equator, and about which, | tomary to use a glass of fifteen instead of thirty sec- 


by the motion of the earth in its orbit, the sun seems 
to perform an equal movement, accomplishing the 
beautiful scheme of the seasons by an annual excur- 
sion on either side. 

What idea more obvious, and, at the same time, 
more beautiful and complete, than that of measuring 


latitude from the equator toward the poles, upon | 








onds, counting the knots double. The rate of sailing 
per hour, multiplied by the number of hours, thus 
gives the measure of his run. 

In addition to these essential instruments for di- 
recting the course and ascertaining the distance, the 
navigator must be provided with octants of double 
reflection, to measure the altitude of the heavenly 


meridional lines perpendicular to it, and formed upon | bodies; and a circle, or sextant, more delicately 


the surface of the earth by planes of its axis? But 
the latitude, though it indicates the distance from the 
equator, does not alone determine the position ; for 
the same latitude may correspond to an infinity of 
places, except only a latitude of ninety degrees: 
hence, then, the necessity of longitude, measured 
round the world upon the equator, and small circles 
parallel to it; for, crossing each other at right angles, 
the same latitude and longitude can only concur at 
cne given point. Latitude and longitude are meas- 
ured in degrees, minutes, and seconds; the first, 
from the equator to the poles, a quadrant of ninety 
degrees ; the second, from the first meridian east and 
west, a semicircle, or one hundred and eighty de- 
grees, and meeting at the antipodes. 

Let us now show the means by which the mariner 
guides his bark across the ocean, and is able, at all 
times to determine his progress and position. ‘The 
most important instrument used by the navigator is 
the compass. Having in the compass an instrument 
for directing our course, we next seek the means of 
ascertaining the distance run. This we find in the 
log. The log is a long cord, having a piece of wood 
attached to one end. ‘This is of a quadrangular form, 
and being slung at the corners with line, and loaded 
at the circumference, when thrown overboard it re- 
mains erect and stationary, and drags the line off as 
fast as the ship passes through the water. The 
line is divided into knots and half knots, represent- 
ing miles and half miles, or minutes of a degree, to 
which they bear the same proportion as the log-glass 
does to an hour. Thus the log-glass being filled 
with sand, to run through in thirty seconds, the 
length of a knot must be fifty-one feet, the first being 
the same proportion of an hour that the last is of a 
mile. As, however, the log is found to come home 
a little in the effort to draw the line out, it is cus- 
tomary to mark the knot a foot or two less than the 
true length. 

The mode of heaving the log to measure a ship’s 
rate is as follows :—The log-reel, upon which the 
line is wound, being held by one of the sailors, the 
officer places himself on the rail to leeward, and, a 
third person holding the glass, he proceeds to prepare 
the quadrangular float, so that the peg of one of the 
lines holding it in a perpendicular direction will draw 
out, by the force of the water, when the reel is stop- 
ped, and allow it to haul in easily. ‘Then, having 
gathered a sufficient quantity of line into his hand, 
he throws it far to leeward, that it may not be affect. 
ed by the eddies which follow in the wake. The 
stray-line, which allows the ship to get astern, now 
runs off, and the instant that the white rag, which 
marks its termination, passes through the hand of the 
officer, he cries, “ Turn!” and continues to veer out 
line until the glass runs out, and the person holding 
it cries, “ Stop!” Then the line is grasped, and the 
number of knots that have passed off mark the speed 
of the ship. When this exceeds five miles, it is cus- 


graduated, to measure distances between the moon 
and stars. He should also have with him a book 
containing the logarithms of numbers, sines, tangents, 
and scants, to facilitate trigonometrical calculation ; 
tables for correcting altitudes for dip, parallax, and 
refraction ; also lists of latitudes and longitudes for 
every part of the world; and of time of high-water 
at every port, at the period of full and change of the 
moon, from which at all times to be able to find the 
tide ; and a variety of tables, to facilitate the various 
problems of navigation. He should also have with 
him an astronomical almanack, containing the places 
and declinations of the fixed stars and planets, and 
especially the distances of the moon from the sun 
and other stars, and all that relates to that body, with 
a view to calculate the longitude by observation. 
Finally, he must be provided with the general and 
local charts applicable to his contemplated voyage. 
Thus furnished, the mariner may set sail with confi- 
dence ; many do so with no other aids than their 
compass, log, quadrant, a single chart, and a book of 
navigation, and arrive in safety: but it is less our 
business to show with how little care a ship may 
be navigated than to show how she may be carried 
from port to port with the greatest possible certainty. 

Having taken leave of the port, and when the last 
land is about to disappear from view, in consequence 
either of the growing distance or the intervention of 
night, the mariner selects some conspicuous head- 
land, of which the latitude and longitude are noted in 
his tables, and placing a compass in some elevated 
position, remote from any iron object to disturb its 
polarity, proceeds to determine its bearing, and esti- 
mate his distance from it, either by the progress 
made from it or by the ready estimate of a practised 
eye. Or, taking the simultaneous bearings of two 
distinct points of coast, he has still surer data for 
deducing his position. ‘This is called taking the de- 
parture, and is carefully noted on the logslate, with 
the time of making the observation. ‘Thenceforth 
the log is thrown every hour, and the course and dis- 
tance are entered upon the slate, to be copied in the 
log-book at the end of the day. 

The first thing which the navigator attends to, 
after making the offing which prudence dictates to 
clear the dangers of the land, is to shape his course 
for the portof his destination. And first he searches 
in the chart whether there be any point of land, 
island, or rock, intervening in his way. If there be, 
the course is primarily shaped with reference to the 
danger ; if not, the differences of latitude and longi- 
tude between the two places being taken, the course 
and distance are obtained by the aid of trigonometry. 
The shortest distance between any two places on the 
surface of our sphere is the arc of a great circle pas- 
sing through those two places. ‘Thus between Cape 
Henry, in latitude thirty-seven degrees, and the 
island of St. Mary, in the same latitude but fifty-de- 
grees long. further east, the distance is thirty miles 
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less in sailing on a great circle than in sailing due 
east on a parallel of latitude, and consequently on a 
lesser circle of the sphere. In a higher latitude, 
the difference between sailing on a great or small 
circle becomes more considerable, as the small cir- 
cles grow smaller; thus, in the latitude of sixty de- 
grees, a distance equal to that between Cape Henry 
and St. Mary would offer a disparity of nearly two 
hundred miles. 

But, as it is pot only in sailing on the equator, 
or on a meridian, that the compass points uni- 
formly along a great circle of the sphere, in most 
cases it would be necessary to change the course at 
short intervals, in order to attain even an approxi- 
mation toward this desideratum. For instance, in 
sailing from Cape Henry to St. Mary, on a great cir- 
cle, it would first be necessary to sail more than a 
point northward of east, gradually approaching the 
direction toward the middle of the distance, when 
the course should be due east; thence declining 
southward, until the land would be made upon a 
course*as much south of east as, on starting, it was 
north of it. 

In high latitudes, when the reduction of distance 
would offer a sufficient inducement, it may be ad- 
vantageous to attempt following a great circle ; but, 
in the seas ordinarily traversed by mariners, the tri- 
fling increase of distance which results from follow- 
ing a uniform course, as obtained by Mercator’s 
sailing, is far more than compensated by its conve- 
nience and freedom from all perplexity. For the 
rest, the wind not unfrequently deprives the fastidi- 
ous navigator of all choice between a great circle 
and a loxodromick. At the first noon succeeding the 
time of taking his departure, the mariner works up 
his reckoning. This is an epoch fixed by nature, 
oeing determined by the passage of the sun over the 
meridian, and is therefore well chosen as the begin- 
ning of the day. The logslate being marked, he 
copies the courses and distances, if from head winds 
or other cause they have been various; the depart- 
ure from the land is also converted into a course ; as 
is the current, if there be any known one. He next 
proceeds to find the difference of latitude and de- 
parture from the meridian corresponding to each 
course, either by geometrical calculation, or, more 
expeditiously, by reference to tables ; then he adds 
the several differences of latitude and departure, and 
if they be of different names, as some north and some 
south, some east and others west, deducts the less 
from the greater. With the remaining difference of 
latitude and departure, he not only finds the course 
and distance made good, but also his present situa- 
tion. The difference of latitude being applied to the 
latitude left, by adding or subtracting in sailing from 
or toward the equator, at once gives the latitude of 
the ship. But, before the departure can be thus ap- 
plied to find the longitude, it is necessary to reduce 
it for the converging of the meridian toward the 
poles ; for, though all degrees of longitude are divi- 
ded, like those of latitude, into sixty minutes or miles, 
yet they decrease in length, from being equal to a 
degree of latitude at the equator until they become 
nothing at the poles. There are many ways, more 
or less accurate, of deducing the difference of longi- 
tude from the departure, the latitude being known ; 
they are founded upon this principle : the circumfer- 
ence of the earth at the equator is to its circumfer- 
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ence at any given paralle: of latitude as the departure 
is to the difference of longitude. 

The most easy and correct way of obtaining the 
difference of longitude, on an oblique course, is by 
the aid of a table of meridional parts ; for, having 
taken out the meridional difference of latitude, the 
mariner has this simple proportion: the proper dif- 
ference of latitude is to the meridional difference of 
latitude as the departure is to the difference of longi- 
tude. The difference of longitude, thus obtained, is 
applied to the longitude left, adding or subtracting, 
in sailing to or from the first meridian, and the result 
will be the ship’s longitude, which, with the latitude 
previously ascertained,determines her position on 
the chart. The method of navigating thus described 
is called dead reckoning. It is far from infallible, 
and leaves much to desire. It will, indeed, do pretty 
well in short runs ; but as errours daily creep in from 
many causes escaping calculation, such as bad steer- 
age, leeway, heave of the sea, unknown currents, 
and as these accumulate and become considerable 
at the end of a long voyage, it becomes necessary 
for the mariner, removed from all reference to 
terrestrial objects, to resort to the immoveable guides 
in the heavens, whose motions the God that placed 
them there has given him capacity to comprehend. 

Let us now see how the ship’s position on the 
ocean, represented by latitude and longitude, may at 
any time, without reference to course sailed, or dis- 
tance, to capricious winds or stealthy currents, be 
ascertained with ease and accuracy. And, in the 
first place, to find the latitude, we have abundant 
data. All the heavenly bodies are, by the revolution 
of the earth, daily brought to the meridian, at which 
time, if their altitude be measured, their declination 
or distance from the equinox being known, the |lati- 
tude is readily deduced; it may also be deduced 
from single or double altitudes of bodies not in the 
meridian, the times being accurately known. But 
the meridian altitude of the sun is what furnishes at 
once the easiest and most correct method of finding 
the latitude. 

The meridian altitudes of the stars, and frequently 
of the moon, must be taken at night, when the hori- 
zon is vaguely marked ; moreover, their minuteness 
and want of brilliancy make observation troublesome 
and uncertain ; but, when the sun comes to the meri- 
dian, the observer brings a brilliant and palpable 
object down to a well-defined horizon ; then, too, he 
has the advantage of observing, at a self-fixed epoch, 
the beginning of a new day. So great, indeed, are 
the advantages offered by the meridian altitude of 
the sun, that no other means of finding the latitude 
are used, except when these have failed from a 
clouded atmosphere, or when the momentary ex- 
pectation of making the land quickens the mariner’s 
anxiety. We shall, therefore, now explain the meth- 
od of deducing the latitude from the sun’s merid- 
ian altitude. Furnished with a sextant, circle, or 
octant of reflection, the observer goes upon deck, 
and, having examined the adjustment of his instru- 
ment, proceeds to bring down the image of the sun 
reflected by its mirror, until the lower limb just 
sweeps the horizon. He continues to follow and 
measure its ascent, until it ceases to rise ; the mo- 
ment that it begins to fall, and the lower limb dips 
in the horizon, the sun has passed the meridian. 

The altitude marked by the index being read off, 
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it is next corrected. And, first, the observer adds 
the semi-diameter, in order to make the altitude ap- 
ply to the centre of the object; next, he substracts 
the dip, to meet the errour caused by the extension 
of the horizon, in consequence of the rotundity of the 
earth and the elevation of his eye above its surface ; 
also the refraction of the atmosphere, by which the 
object, when not vertical, is made to appear higher 
than its true place; lastly, he adds the parallax (a 
small correction, inconsiderable from the sun’s dis- 
tance,) in order to reduce the calculation for the cen- 
tre of the earth, for which point all calculations are 
made, and which is ever supposed to be the station 
of an observer. Having made all these corrections, 
which many mariners despatch summarily, by 
an addition of twelve minutes, he has the true 
meridian altitude of the sun. Taking this from a 
quadrant, or ninety degrees, gives its zenith distance, 
or distance from that point in the heavens which is 
immediately over the observer, and would be met by 
a straight line passing from the centre of the earth 
through his position. Now,if the sun were for ever 
on the equinoctial, the zenith distance would always 
be the latitude ; for, while the zenith in the obsery- 
er’s position, referred to the heavens, the equator is 
there in like manner represented by the equinoctial ; 
and we have already seen that latitude is the distance 
from the equator. But, as the sun is only twice a 
year upon the equinoctial, and as his distance from 
it at times increases to more than twenty degrees, it 
becomes necessary to take this distance (called his 
declination) into the estimate. The sun’s declination 
is given, in the almanack, for the noon of each day ; 
by correcting it for the time anticipated or elapsed, 
according as the sun comes first to him or to the first 
meridian, by his position east or west of it, the ob- 
server obtains the declination for noon at his own 
position. ‘This declination applied to the zenith dis- 
tance, by adding when the sun is on the same side 
of the equator, by substracting when on the opposite 
side, gives the true latitude. 

A daily and accurate knowledge of his latitude is, 
then, to the mariner of our day, a desideratum of easy 
attainment. By its aid, nothing is easier than to sail 
clear of any rock or shoal that crosses his track, 
either by a watchful look-out at the moment of pas- 
sing its latitude, or else by avoiding its parallel en- 
tirely, until it be surely passed. Moreover, this is 





























the equator and other circles of longitude may be in- 
differently estimated by either of these divisions. 
Hence the difference of time between two places is 
no other than the difference between the sun’s com- 
ing to their respective meridians, or, in a word, their 
difference of longitude ; and hence it follows that if 
we, by any means, simultaneously ascertain the time 
at the first meridian and the time on board ship, we 
shall have ascertained the longitude. The easiest 
method of solving this problem is-by means of the 
chronometer. This is a watch so nicely constructed 
as to go with perfect uniformity, either having no 
errour whatever, or else losing or gaining a known 
quantity every day. ‘This watch is set to the time of 
the first meridian, and its rate is carefully ascertain- 
ed, before leaving the land. To find the longitude 
by means of it, the mariner has merely to take an ob- 
servation of the sun or other star, when rising or falling 


rapidly, and deduce the time of ship; this, compared 


with the time that the first meridian, simultaneously 
given by the chronometer, determines the longitude. 
Several chronometers concurring with each other 
may make the mariner sure of his position; but a 
single one, unchecked by other data, and liable, from 


its nicety of construction, to easy derangement, is a 


dangerous guide. The most expeditious and certain 


way of observing the longitude is by the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites. Their times of immersion and 


emersion at the first meridian are noted in the alma- 
nack, and these, compared with the times at which 
the telescope shows the observer the occurrence of 
the same phenomena, determine the longitude. But 
the unsteadiness of a ship at sea deprives the mari- 
ner of this expeditious method. Fortunately, there 
yet remains open to him one of sufficient accuracy: 
this is by observing the distance of the moon from 
the sun and other fixed stars, and comparing the time 
of observation with that time at which the almanack 
shows a similar distance for the first meridian. The 
only difficulty attending this beautiful method, which 
the rapid movement of the moon in her orbit, and her 
consequent change of distance from the stars, ren- 
ders proportionably correct, consists in the first place 
in nicely observing the distance, and then in correct- 
ing it trigonometrically for the errours occasioned by 
parallax and refraction. 

A single lunar observation, like a single chronom- 
eter, has been confided in to the loss of many a 


his best and surest guide in aiming at his destined | gallant ship; but a series of them, taken from day to 


port ; for he has but to attain the exact latitude it lies | 


in, and then sail directly upon it, east or west, to be 
sure of success. And here nature is again his friend: 
by a singular coincidence, discoverable in glancing 
at the map of the world, most coasts and continents 
lie in a northern and southern direction. Hence the 
value attached, by seamen, to an accurate knowledge 
of the latitude ; and hence the nautical phrase of 
“ Latitude, lead, and look-out.” But, if it be possi- 
ble to obtain the longitude with anything like an 
equal ease and certainty, no one will dispute its ad- 
vantage. 

Various ways have been devised to find the longi- 
tude, in all of which the great element is time. In- 
asmuch as the earth performs her diurnal revolution 
in twenty-four hours from the time any given merid- 
ian is brought under the sun until it reaches it again, 
it follows that twenty-four hours and three hundred 
end sixty degrees »re hoth equal to a circle, and that 


day, with stars on different sides of the moon, and 
concurring to show the same longitude, are worthy 
of all confidence. ‘Thus aided by these heavenly 
guides, is the mariner at all times able to determine 
his position. He should not, however, be inattentive 
to any means of information; he should, by observing 
the difference between the magnetick bearing of some 
heavenly body, and what calculation shows to be its 
true bearing, daily inform himself of that wonderful 
phenomenon—the magnetick variation; he should, 
in calm weather, ascertain the direction and force of 
the current, by lowering a boat and anchoring it to 
an iron vessel let down below the superficial strata 
of the ocean ; in approaching the land, he should be 
attentive to the changing colour and temperature oi 
the sea, which last is, especially on our coast, an ad- 
mirable monitor; also to the floating of weeds, and 


the flight of birds, such as do not stray far from it. 


All these little cares, the watching of the barometer 
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and profiting by its friendly predictions, and the fre- 
quent inspection of the chart, while they take from 
the dangers of navigation, amuse the mariner, and 
beguile the tedium of the sea. ‘Thus, then, is a ship 
conducted from port to port; thus are dangers avoid- 
ed and difficulties overcome. ‘Though they who 
traverse the vast ocean leave neither track nor way- 
mark for the guidance of those who follow, it is thus 
converted into a plain and convenient highway, ex- 
tending to the extremities of the earth. 


IOWA LAND SALES 


ComMENCED on Monday, the nineteenth of Nov- 
ember. The attendance was very numerous, the 
publick houses being all full, and large numbers of 
settlers being encamped in tents back of the town. 
The sales continued eleven days, and the amount of 
money received was upward of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, being nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand a day. 

Twenty-four townships were offered, about two 
fifths of which were sold. Some entries had previ- 
ously been made by pre-emption, probably not a 
tenth ; so that of the land offered, about one half has 
been purchased and the other half is now ready for 
entry at the land office, at congress price. In some 
townships much more was sold than in others. In 
the one bordering upon that in which Burlington is 
situated, every acre was purchased ; and the same 
may be said, with the exception of a quantity not ex- 
ceeding one section, of a township about thirty mites 
west of Burlington, occupied by a colony of Quakers 
from Indiana. ‘To purchase all this they were com- 
pelled to borrow not more than three hundred dollars. 
Of the township Salem is the chief town. 

‘The small number of pre-emption entries was ow- 
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ing to the settlers’ foregoing the privilege secured to 
them by the pre-emption law, and preferring to risk 
the purchase at the sale. They thus saved the cost 
and trouble of obtaining pre-emption papers, and the 
fees demanded by the register and receiver. 

No money was received in payment for land ex- 
cept gold and silver, treasury notes, and notes of the 
State Bank of Illinois, State Bank of Missouri, and 
Bank of Mineral Point. ‘Those who had other funds 
only were obliged to submit to.a heavy shave. We 
are assured that on the first day of the sale Indiana 
paper sold at a discount of twenty-five per cent; on 
the second day, fifteen per cent. and that the closing 
rates were five to six. 

Capitalists were in attendance in sufficient num- 
bers to meet all the wants of the settlers ; yet not so 
much money was lent by them as at Quincy, though 
double the quantity of land was sold. ‘This fact 
speaks. well for the enterprise and thrift of the popu- 
lation of this new territory. Between fifty and sixty 
thousand dollars only was lent, the terms being fifty 
per cent. for one year, or twenty-five a year for five 
years. 





ANCIENT WRITING MATERIALS AND 
IMPLEMENTS. 


We have at length collected some more materials 
on this subject, in continuation of the series of arti- 
cles, commenced some time ago. What we have 
here arranged will be found exceedingly curious and 
interesting. 

Of writing upon lead, we have already spoken in 
a former number. In the same article we have also 
mentioned the pens of iron and other metals which 
were used for inscribing the characters on lead, wax, 
and other substances, of which the ancient writing- 
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tablets were formed. Some of the forms which they | passages of Scripture. These slips are rolled up, 
bore are represented in the cut we now give ; and/and on the outside is written the Hebrew word (shad- 
which also represents the mode in which they were | daz),or “Almighty,” one of the names appropriated to 
employed, according to the substances on which they | God. This roll they put into a reed or hollow cy)l- 


operated. 
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Arabic Door, inscribed with passages from the Koran. 




















It is at this day customary in Mohammedan Asia 
for sentences from the Koran, and moral sentences, 
to be wrought in stucco over doors and gates, and as 
ornamental scrolls to the interiour of apartments. The 
elegant characters of the Arabian and Persian alpha- 
bets, and the good taste with which they are applied 
in running scrolls, the characters being usually white, 
raised on a blue ground, and intermixed with gilding, 
have a very pleasing effect, particularly in interiour 
ornament. ‘This custom must have been very an- 
cient. The later Jews have their mezuzoth, or door- 
schedules, slips of parchment, on which are written 


inder of lead, in which a hole is cut for the word 
shaddai to appear; and the tube is then fastened to 
the door-post by a nailateachend. Asthe injunction 
is inthe plural form, they conceive that a mezuza 
should be placed on every door of a house. It is 
usually fixed to the right-hand door-post ; and those 
Israelites who wishto be considered particularly de- 
vout, usually touch or even kiss it asthey pass. The 
Talmud ascribes great merit to having the mezuza 
fixed on the door-post, and describes it as a preserva- 
tion from sin. 


It is still the custom in the East to carry the ink- 
horn stuck in the girdle. Scribes carry them con- 
stantly in their girdles, and ministers of state wear 
them in the same manner as symbols of their office. 
The form of these receptacles is adapted to this cus- 
tom, as will appear by our present engraving. ‘That 
in most general use is a flat case, about nine inches 
long by an inch and a quarter broad, and half an inch 
thick, the hollow of which serves to contain the reed 
pens and penknife. It is furnished at one end with 
a lid attached by a hinge. ‘To the flat side of this 
shaft, at the end furnished with the lid, is soldered 
the ink-vessel, which has at the top alid with a 
hinge and clasp, fitting very closely. ‘The ink-vessel 
is usually twice as heavy as the shaft. The latter is 
passed through the girdle, and is prevented from slip- 
ping through by the projecting ink-vessel. The 
whole is usually of polished metal, brass, copper, or 
silver. The case for pens and ink is worn in the 
same manner by the Persians, but it is very different 
in its form and appearance. It is a long case, eight 
or nine inches long, by about one and a half broad, 
and rather less in depth, rounded at each end. It is 
made of paper, stiff as board, and the whole exteriour 
is japanned and covered with richly coloured draw- 
ings. ‘This case contains another, which fits it ex- 


actly, and may be considered as a long drawer; it is 
of course uncovered at top, and slips into the outer 
case at one end, so that it can be easily drawn out, 
wholly or partially, to give access to the contents. 
These are shown in our engraving, and furnish an 
interesting exhibition of the utensils required by an 
Oriental writer. 


First there is the ink-stand, which 





Persian Instruments of writing. 


1, Kalmdan, or Case for Pen and Ink; 2, 2. Parts of the same, separate: 3. Spoon for watering the Ink; 4. Pen, formed of a 
; 5. Thin piece of Horn, on which the penis mended; 6. Whetstone ; 7. Ink-holder, with a compass. 
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Modern Egyptian Writing Case and Instrument. 


is sO put into the case that it is the first thing that 
offers when the drawer is pulled out. It is of brass 
or silver, the upper surface being sometimes orna- 
mented with mother-of-pearl and other materials ; 
and is sometimes furnished with a small magnetick 
needle (as in our specimen ), under a glass, to enable 
the proprietor to find the direction of Mecca when he 
prays. Then there is a little spoon, from which wa- 
ter is dropped into the inkstand, for the purpose of 
diluting the ink when become too thick or dry. The 
case also usually contains four or five pens of reed, 
whence the whole is called a “ pencase,” rather than 
an “inkstand.” As these pens are too thick-pointed 
to be nibbed on the nail, after our fashion with quill 
pens, a thin piece of horn is provided, on which the 
pen is laid for the purpose. ‘These are the more es- 
sential articles, but often a small whetstone is added, 
and also a pair of scissors for clipping paper. The 
former we have given, but not the latter. Of these 
two sorts of “ inkhorns,” so to call them, the first is 
best adapted to be worn in the girdle, but the Persian 
is certainly more light and elegant, and at least 
equally convenient with reference to its proper use ; 
but neither of them are at all suited for such thin inks 
as we employ. 

The ancient Britons used to cut their alphabet 
with a knife upon a stick, which, thus inscribed, was 
called Coelbren y Beirdd, “ the billet of signs of the 
bards,” or the Bardick Alphabet. And not only were 
the alphabets such, but compositions and memorials 
were registered in the same manner. These sticks 





Stick Book. 


were commonly squared, but sometimes were three- 
sided, and, consequently, a single stick would con- 
tain either three or four lines. ‘The squares were 
used for general subjects, and for stanzas of four 
lines in poetry ; the trilateral ones being adapted to 
triads, and for a peculiar kind of ancient metre called 
Triban, or triplet, and Englyn-Milwyr, or the war- 
riour’s verse. Several sticks with writing upon them 
were united together in a kind of frame, as represen- 


ted in the first of our present cuts. This was called 
Peithynen, or Elucidator, and was so constructed 
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both sides. A continuation, or different application 
of the same practice, is offered by the Runick clog 
(a corruption of log) almanacks, the use of which has 
been preserved to a comparatively recent period, 
being described by Dr. Plot in his “ History of Staf 
fordshire,” (1686,) as still in common use in that 
county ; some, of large size, being usually hung up 
at one side of the mantletree of the chimney, while 
others were smaller and carried in the pocket. Our 
engraving is copied froma representation of one of 
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Clog Almanack. 


the family clogs, given in his work. Properly, the 
almanack was a single four-sided stick, inscribed on 
each side ; but, for the convenience of representation, 
it is shown “ in plano, each angle of the square stick, 
with the moiety of each of the flat sides, being ex- 
pressed apart.” The edges have notches, answering 
to the days of the year; the Sundays being distin- 
guished by a larger notch. Connected with these, 
on one of the flat sides, are crosses, the form and size 
of which are varied, for the sake of distinction or to 
mark the rank which the saint of that day was sup- 
posed to occupy: the dots are considered to denote 


that each stick might be turned for the facility of | the number of paternosters, aves, &c., appropriate to 


reading, the end of each running out alternately on 


the day. The opposite side of the notehed edge is 
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occupied by arbitrary or significant signs to denote 
the greater festivals, or other commemorative occa- 
sions—as a star for the Epiphany, a braneh for 
May-day, a sword for St. John, keys for St. Peter, 
and so forth. They were, in short, calendars con- 
taining similar indications to those prefixed to the 
books of Common Prayer. Dr. Clarke met with sev- 
eral of such Runick stave-calendars in Sweden, 
rather as curious antiquities than as things in actual 
use ; although the inhabitants were well acquainted 
with them, and were often able to explain the mean- 
ing of the characters upon them, and the purpose 
for which these instruments were used. ‘“ They 
were all of wood, about three feet and a half long, 
shaped like the straight swords represented in 
churches upon the brazen sepulchral plates of our 
Saxon ancestors; The blades were on each side en- 


‘ graved with Runick characters and signs like hiero- 







glyphicks extended their whole length .... We saw 
one more of elaborate workmanship, where the Runick 
characters had been very elegantly engraved upon a 
stick, like a physician’s cane ; but this last seemed 
to be of a more modern date. In every instance it 
was evident, —<_ EO of the marks upon them, thai 
the first owners Mad been Christians: the differen. 
lines and characters denoting the fasts and festivals, 
golden numbers, dominical letter, epact, &c. But 
the cu tom of thus preserving written records upon 
rods or sticks is of the highest antiquity. There is 
an allusion to the custom in Ezek. xxxvii. 16—20, 
where mention is made of something very similar to 
the Runick staff.” The difference between these 
and the one represented in our cut, seems to be no 
more than in the variation of arbitrary signs and 
characters to denote the same objects. 
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Saxon Reive-Poles. 


The use of sticks and pieces of wood for the keep- 
ing of accounts, has been retained much longer than 
the rest; and has indeed remained to our own day, in 
evidence of the various purposes of this kind to which 
sticks have been applied. We have seen alphabets, 
records, books, poems, and calenders of stick; and 
the account sticks may be briefly noticed to complete 
the series. The most perfect and interesting of those 
which have remained in modern use appears to be 
the Saxon Reive Pole,still, or down toa recent date, 
used in the island of Portland for collecting the 
yearly rent paid to the sovereign as lord of the man- 
or. The lands of this island are denominated an- 
cient customary demesne and lands of inheritance, 
paying a yearly rent, and collected by the reive or 
steward every Michaelmas, the sum which each 
person pays being scored on a square pole, as shown 
in our present engraving. The black circle at the 
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top denotes the parish of Southwell, and that side of 
the pole contains the account of the tax paid by the 
parishioners, each person’s account being divided 
from that of his neighbour by the circular indenta- 
tions between each. The other side of the pole, as 
seen in the cut, is appropriated to the parish of 
Wakem, the cross within a circle, being considered 
the mark of that district. In this as in other in- 
stances, we find ancient methods of proceeding re- 
tained by governments long after they have been 
abandoned by individuals. This is shown in the 
present matter, by the Reive Pole in the island of 
Portland, and still more by the “ tallies” or notched 
sticks, so long and so recently used in the accounts 
of the publick Exchequer, and which still gives 
name to the office of certain publick functionaries, 
the Tellers (Talliers) of the Exchequer. 


Exchequer Tally. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SUN. 


Tue newly-invented light of M. Gaudin, on which 
experiments were recently made at Paris, is an im- 
proved modification of the well-known invention of 
Lieut. Drummond. While Drummond pours a stream 
of oxygen gas, through spirits of wine, upon unslack- 
ed lime, Gaudin makes use of a more ethereal kind 
of oxygen, which he conducts through essences of 
turpentine. The Drummond light is fifteen hundred 
times stronger than that of burning gas ; the Gaudin 
light is, we are assured by the inventor as strong as 


that of the sun, or thirty thousand times stronger than 
gas, and, of course, ten times more so than the 
Drummond. The method by which M. Gaudin pro- 
poses to turn the new invention to use is singularly 
striking. He proposes to erect in the island of the 
Point Neuf, in the middle of the Seine and centre of 
Paris, a lighthouse, five hundred feet high, in which 
is to be placed a light from a hundred thousand to a 
million gaspipes strong, the power to be varied as the 
nights are light or dark. Paris will thus enjoy a 
sort of perpetual day, and soon as the sun of the 
heaven has set, the sun of the Point Neuf will rise — 
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STEAMBOATS—STEAM-ENGINES, &c. 
Extract from the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


TxeE number of accidents occasioning loss of life 
or much injury to property, which have occurred in 
the use of steam-engines of every kind in the Uni- 
ted States, is computed to have been about two hun- 
dredand sixty. Of these two hundred and fifty-three 
are ascertained, and the rest are estimated. Such 
accidents, by explosions and other disasters to steam- 
boats, appear to have constituted a great portion of 
the whole and are supposed to have equalled two 
hundred and thirty, of which two hundred and fifteen 
are ascertained. The first of these is believed to have 
occurred, in the Washington, on the Ohio river, in 
1816. 

Since the employment of steamboats in the United 
States, it is computed that quite one thousand three 
hundred have been built here. Of these, about two 
hundred have been lost by various accidents, as many 
as two hundred and forty worn out, and the rest are 
now running. 

The first steamboat used for practical purposes 
here, (or indeed in any part of the world,) was in 
eighteen hundred and seven, on the Hudson river, 
in the state of New York. She was built by Fulton, 
called the “ North River,” with an engine of only 
eighteen horse power, and made the passage between 
Albany and New York in thirty-three hours. Though 
with a steam-engine manufactured abroad by Boulton 
and Watt, yet no boat was launched in Europe that 
proved successful in practice, till five years after, by 
Mr. Bell, at Glasgow, in eighteen hundred and twelve. 
At that time, the Car of Neptune, built in eighteen 
hundred and eight, the Paragon, in eighteen hundred 
and eleven, and the Richmond, in eighteen hundred 
and twelve, were all,in addition to the boat first built, 
running from New York. Rumney is known to have 
made experiments on a small scale as to steamboats, 
in Virginia, as early as A. D. 1787 ; but they were 
not reduced to any practical use. Both he and Fitch 
commenced trials in this country as early as seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-three and seventeen hundred 
and eighty-four, and Oliver Evans in seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-five and seventeen hundred and 
eighty-six. They had been preceded in France in 
seventeen hundred and ninety-two, by the Marquis de 
Jeaffrey, and the idea of applying steam in boats had 
been suggested in England as early as seventeen hun- 
dred and thirty-six by Jonathan Hulls. 

The whole number of steamboats ascertained and 
estimated to be now in this country is eight hundred. 
In England, in 1836, the whole number is computed 
to have been six hundred. On the Western and 
Southwestern waters alone, near four hundred are 
now supposed to be running, where none were used 
till 1811, and where, in 1834, the number was com- 
puted to be only two hundred and thirty-four. Of 
these-four hundred, about one hundred and forty-one 
are estimated. On the Ohio river alone, in A. D. 

1837, about four hundred and thirteen different steam- 
boats are reported to have passed through the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal, besides all below and above, 
which never passed through. But it deserves notice 
that of those four hundred and thirteen, near sixty 
went out of use by accidents, decay, &c. within that 
year ; and several of the others, viz. one hundred 
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and four, were new, and many of them, properly, 
were destined to run on other rivers. As an illus- 
tration of the rapid increase of business in steamboats 
on the Ohio, the number of passages by them through 
Louisville canal increased from four hundred and six, 
in A. D. 1831, to fifteen hundred and one, in A. D. 
1837, or nearly fourfold in six years. About seventy 
boats were running, the present year, on the north- 
western lakes, where, a few years since, the number 
was very small, having been in 1835, only sixty 
five. Of the eight hundred steamboats now in the 
United States, the greatest number ascertained to be 
in any state, is one hundred and forty, in the state of 
New York. 

It is a matter of surprise that so few of these are 
sea-going vessels, considering that the first steamboat 
which ever crossed the Atlantick was built in New 
York, aslong ago as 1819, and went from Savannah 
(the place after which she was called) to Liverpool 
in twenty-six days ; and that the Robert Fulton, as 
early as 1822, made several trips to New Orleans and 
Havana. A similar remark applies to the circum- 
stance that only one of the whole number is a pub- 
lick vessel of war, when the first steam-vessel of that 
kind ever launched was the Fulton, and was built in 
this country as long ago as A. D. 1815. ‘The gov- 
ernment of the United States never owned but two 
steam-vessels of war—both called the Fulton. The 
first one was lost, by accident, in 1829 ; and now 
there is only the other, before alluded to built in 
1838. It has, however, thirteen other steam-vessels, 
employed in the War Department on the publick 
works, and in transportation of troops and stores. 

Of the whole number of locomotives in the United 
States propelled by steam, being about three hun- 
dred and fifty, the most which have been rscertained 
in any state is ninety-six in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. 

None of them were introduced here till A. D 
1831, though they now run on nearly fifteen hundred 
miles of railroad. The first one, itis believed, was 
in the state of Delaware, on the New Castle rait 
road ; the second, in Maryland, on the Baltimer< 
and Ohio railroad ; and the third, between New Or 
leans and lake Ponchartrain, in the state of Louis- 
iana. Theyhad been tried in this country, by Oliver 
Evans, as early as 1804, and in England as early as 
1805 ; but not reduced to useful practice in the latter 
till 1811, for freight,andin A. D. 1830 for passengers 
and speed. One succeeded on a common road, from 
London to Bath, in 1829. Of the whole number of 
other steam machines in the United States, (being 
about eighteen hundred and sixty,) the state of Penn- 
sylvania has the most ascertained being three hundred 
and eighty-three. The number in some states is 
not accurately ascertained ; but near three hundred 
more are ascertained and computed to exist in Louis- 
iana alone.—The introduction of them here, and es- 
pecially with the high pressure machinery, was much 
promoted by Oliver Evans, about A. D. 1804.—The 
first of them in use in the United States was in A. 
D. 1787, in the state of New Jersey, forraising water 
and earth from mines. The next were about 1791, 
in a cotton factory at Kensington, near Philadelphia ; 
and soon after in sawmills, and iron slitting and rol- 
ling mills, at Pittsburgh.—The power has been known 
in England to be applicable to mechanical uses, since 
the experiments of the Marquis of Worcester, in 
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1663.—It is claimed by some that he was preceded 
in France (and a pamphlet published or the subject 
as early as 1615) by Solomon de Caus. But the 
views of the latter, like many whopreceded even him 
in the knowledge of steam as a moving power, are 
supposed to have been rather theoretical than practi- 
cal. Several machines were made in England as 
early as 1720 ; and Watt’s first patent was taken out, 
for improvements in them, as early as 1769. But 
they were not, even there, very extensively and suc- 
cessfully applied to mills and manufactories, till 1785, 
though eighteen large engines were employed in the 
mines of Cornwall as early as A. D. 1770; anda 
flour-mill, with twenty pairs of stones, was moved by 
steam in London in A. D. 1774. 

The greatest employment of these in the South is 
in the sugar manufacture and in cleaning and pressing 
cotton ; in the West, in saw and grist mills, and in 
various manufactures of iron machinery and tools; 
and in the east, in mills, in printing, incotton manufac- 
tories, and the publick works at navy-yards and 
armories. 

‘The Government of the United States owns seven- 
teen of these—they being employed at their navy- 
yards to empty docks, saw timber, &c., and, at some 
arsenals and armories, in manufacturing arms. 

The greatest loss of life well authenticated on any 
one occasion in a steamboat appears to have been by 
collision, and consequent sinking, in the case of the 
Monmouth, in A. D. 1837, on the Mississippi river, by 
which three hundred lives were lost.—The next 
greatest were by explosions ; of the Oronoka, in 
1838, on the same river, by which one hundred and 
thirty or more lives were lost ; and of the Moselle, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, by which one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty persons were destroyed. The 
greatest injury to life by accidents to boats from snags 
and sawyers appears to have been thirteen lost in 
1834, in the case of the St. Louis, on the Mississippi 
river. The greatest by shipwreck, was in the case 
of the Home, in 1837, on the coast of North Carolina, 
where one hundred persons were lost. ‘The greatest 
by fire, happened in the Ben Sherrod, on the Missis- 
sippi river in 1837, where near one hundred and 
thirty perished. ‘The number of steamboats built in 
the United States in 1834 was eighty-eight ; but in 
1837, it was one hundred and thirty-four, or, had in- 
creased over fifty per cent. in three years. The 
places where the greatest number of steamboats, and 
other machines, appear to have been constructed in 
this country, are Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Louisville, 
onthe Western waters ; and New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, on the Atlantic. At Louisville 
alone, from 1819 to 1838 there appeared to have been 
built two hundred and forty-four steam-engines: of 
which sixty-two were for boats. The fuel originally 
used in steamboats in the United States was wood ; 
but, of late years, bituminous coal has in many instan- 
ces been substituted ; and, in several, anthracite coal. 
The latter, from the small space it occupies, would 
seem to possess a decided advantage, in sea-going 
vessels as well as in locomotives. 

Some steamboats, made of iron, are believed to be 
in use in Georgia, if not in other parts of this country, 
though none of that material have been manufactured 
here ; but it is computed that their cost is less than 
those of wood, and, as they draw less water with the 
“ame freight, they are more useful on shallow streams. 





DIFFERENT METHODS OF TEACHING. 


THERE are three methods of acquiring knowledge 
—first, by committing to memory in the manner of 
tasks, which usually are forgotten as soon as said by 


rote ; second, reading books, which makes but a fleet- 
ing impression, and leaves only general ideas ; and, 


third, answering, by original exercise, questions upon 


books, and on facts and principles contained in them, 
by which the student is compelled to think for him- 
self, and to evince his acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. This is called the interrogative system, and it 
has been applied to every subject of study with une- 
quivocal success. The interrogative system, by ques- 
tions, without answers, is however to be carefully 
distinguished from the vulgar method of writing books 
in questions with answers, by which no advantage 
is gained. 


The system of infant schools embraces children 


just emerged from the nursery, and instruction is ef- 
fected by toys and sensible objects, and by the pa- 
tience and address of the tutoress. 


The system of Pestalozzi consists of oral ques- 


tions, proceeding synthetically from simple to com- 
plicated objects, and the answers are given orally. 
It is similar to the interrogative system, but does not 
possess the practical convenience and intellectual 
advantages which attend the writing of the answers, 
which act is a simultaneous exercise in spelling, 
grammar, and composition. 


The Hamiltonian system, for teaching language, 


is similar to that developed in the little books bearing 
the name of the Abbé Bossut ; both consider the 


words of a language as the primary objects to be 
learned, and then the phrases or idiomatick con- 
struction. 

The system of Bell and Lancaster is an appeal 


to the eye and memory, in small classes directed by 
monitors, who are the more forward children, and 


who perfect themselves while teaching the others, 
so that one master may thus superintend the econo- 
my and exercises of several hundred pupils ; and 
it is therefore a cheap method of teaching the mass 
of the juvenile population the first elements of 
knowledge. 

The interrogative system of instruction, invented 
and introduced by Sir Richard Phillips between 
1798 and 1827, consists of text-books, and questions 
on the text-books, without answers, which are to be 
furnished in writing by the pupils ; and keys are 
printed to the question for the ease of tutors. 

The system of teaching languages by words, 
phrases, and grammar in consecutive succession, as 
in the nursery, was first published, in 1803, in ele- 
mentary works, under the assumed name of the Abbé 
Bossut. In 1815, it was announced as a discovery 
by Hamilton. 


Tue Vatican, a magnificent palace, in Rome, is 
said to consist of seven thousand rooms. It is ad- 
vantageously situated on an eminence, one of the 
seven hills on which ancient Rome was built. The 
part the most admired are the grand staircase, the 
pope’s apartments ; and, above all, the vatican library, 
so beautiful a fabrick, that it is said it will admit of 
no improvement, and also the richest in the world, 
both in printed books and manuscripts. 
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ANDROSCOGGIN BRIDGE. idea of society, this-sense of dreariness and desertion. 


Especially is this the case when rack and mist are 
hovering along the border, veiling from the view 
those picturesque woodland-points and promontories, 
and those green island-groves which, when the sky 
is clear, swell out upon every side into the bosom of 
the plain. Then all is fresh and joyous to the eye 
as a vision; change the scene, and the grand, 
gloomy, misty magnificence of old ocean presents 










AnpRoscocein bridge was built. in 1804, and is 
usually passed in a journey from Portland to Hallo- 
well and Augusta, on the Kennebec river. It is 
nearly midway between those two points: being about 
thirty miles from each. 

There are falls or rapids in the Androscoggin near 
the bridge. The sides and part of the bed of the 
















river is a ledge, and this generally causes a great 
rushing and foaming in the water. ‘There are sev- 
eral saw-mills on the river near the bridge, where a 
large number of people are employed. Boats come 
up the river to within a few rods of the bridge, and 
vessels are built there of considerable size. Logs 
and rafts of boards and shingles, in large quantities, 
are also floated down the river from the interiour, for 
twenty and thirty miles. 

Brunswick and Topsham are old settled towns. 
A few people ventured to build their huts there, about 
1720. A fort was erected near the southern end of 
the bridge, on the Brunswick side. Recently some 
cotton factories have been established at this place. 
About six miles below the bridge, the Androscoggin 
falls into Merry-meeting bay, which connects it with 
the Kennebec, a few miles above Bath. ‘The river 
below, and after this confluence of the Kennebec 
and Androscoggin, is the ancient and far famed Sa- 
gadahock. 

Brunswick (and Maine indeed) is rendered wor- 
thy of notice also, by the location of Bowdoin Col- 
lege within its bounds. It has already proved a 
great advantage to that state; and is continually 
rising in respectability and usefulness. It was in- 
corporated in 1794; and the instruction began in 
1802. 


SCENES AND SCENERY IN ILLINOIS. 


Extract from the Far West. 


WuoeEver willtake upon himself the trouble to 
run his eyes over the “ Tourist’s Pocket Map of II- 
linois,” will perceive, stretching along the western 
border of the state, parallel with the river, a broad 
carriage highway, in a direction nearly north, to a 
little village called Carlinville ; if then he glances to 
the east, he may trace a narrow pathway striking off 
at right angles to that section of the state.» Well, it 
is here, upon this pathway, just on the margin of a 
beautiful prairie, sweeping away toward the town of 
Hillsborough, that I find myself at the close of the 
day, after a long and fatiguing ride. The afternoon 
has been one of those dreary, drizzly, disagreeable 
seasons which relax the nerves and ride like an in- 
cubus upon the spirits; and my route has conducted 
me over a broadspread, desolate plain ; for, lovely as 
may appear the prairie when its bright flowerets and 
its tall grasstops are nodding in the sunlight, it is a 
melancholy place when the sky is beclouded and the 
rain is falling. ‘There is a certain indescribable sen- 


sation of loneliness, which steals over the mind of 


the solitary traveller when he finds himself alone in 
the heart of these boundless plains, which he cannot 
away with; and the approach to a forest is hailed 
with pleasure, as serving to quiet, with the vague 


itself on every side. ‘The relief to the picture afford- 
ed by the discovery of man’s habitation can hardly 
be described. 


It was near nightfall when, wearied by the fatigue 


of riding and drenched with mist, I reached the log- 
cabin of an old pioneer from Virginia, beneath whose 
lowly roof-tree I am seated at this present writing ; 
and though hardly the most sumptuous edifice of 
which it has been my lot to be an inmate, yet with 
no unenviable anticipations am [ looking forward to 
hearty refreshment and to sound slumber upon the 
couch by my side. ‘There are few objects to be met 


with in the backwoods of the West more unique and 


picturesque than the dwelling of the emigrant. After 
selecting an elevated spot as a site for building, a 
cabin or a log-house—which is somewhat of an im- 
provement upon the first—is erected in the following 
manner. A sufficient number of straight trees, of a 
size convenient for removing, are felled, slighly hewn 
upon the opposite sides, and the extremities notched 
or morticed with the axe. ‘They are then piled upon 
each other so that the extremities lock together , and 


a single or double edifice is constructed, agreeable 
to the taste or ability of the builder. Ordinarily the 
cabin consists of two quadrangular apartments, sepa- 
rated by a broad area betweer, connected by a com- 
mon floor, and covered by a common roof, presenting 
a parallelogram triple the length of its width. The 
better of these apartments is usually appropriated to 
the entertainment of the casual guest, and is furnish- 
ed with several beds and some articles of rude furni- 
ture to correspond. ‘The open area constitutes the 
ordinary sitting and eating apartment of the family in 
fine weather ; and, from its coolness, affords a de- 
lightful retreat. The intervals between the logs are 
stuffed with fragments of wood or stone, and plaster- 
ed with mud or mortar, and the chimney is con- 
structed much in the same manner. ‘The roof is 
covered with thin clapboards of oak or ash, and, in 
lieu of nails, transverse pieces of timber retain them 
in their places. ‘Thousands of cabins are thus con- 
structed, without a particle of iron or even a common 
plank. The rough clapboards give to the roof almost 
the shaggy aspect of thatch at a little distance, but 
they render it impermeable to even the heaviest and 
most protracted rain-storms. A rude gallery often 
extends along one or both sides of the building, add- 
ing much to its coolness in summer and to its warmth 
in winter by the protection afforded from sun and 
snow. The floor is constructed of short, thick planks, 
technically termed “ puncheons,” which are confined 
by wooden pins ; and, though hardly smooth enough 
for a ballroom, yet well answer every purpose for a 
dwelling, and effectually resist moisture and cold. 
The apertures are usually cut with a view to free 
ventilation, and the chimneys stand at the extremities 
outside the walls of the cabin. A few pounds of 
nails, a few boxcs of glass, a few hundred feet of 
lumber, and a few days’ assistance of a house-car- 
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penter, would, of course, contribute not a little to the | tive northern home, with its bleak winds and barren 
comfort of the shzeling ; but neither of these are in-| hill-sides. 
dispensable. In the rear of the premises rise the} The region through which, for most of the day, I 
out-buildings ; stables, corn-crib, meat-house, &c.,| journeyed, was that, of very extensive application in 
all of them quite as perfect in structure as the dwel-|the West, styled “ Barrens,” by no means implying 
ling itself, and quite as comfortable for residence. | unproductiveness of soil, but a species of surface of 
If to all this we add a well, walled up with a section ; heterogeneous character, uniting prairie with timber 
of a hollow cotton-wood, a cellar or cave in the earth | or forest, and usually a description of land as fertile, 
for a pantry, a zigzag rail fence enclosing the whole | healthy, and well-watered as may be found. The 
clearing, a dozen acres of Indian corn bristling up | misnomer is said to have derived its origin from the 
beyond, a small garden and orchard, and a host of | early settlers of that section of Kentucky south of 
swine, cattle, poultry and naked children about the | Green river, which, presenting only a scanty, dwarf- 
door, and the tout ensemble of a backwoods farmhouse | ish growth of timber, was deemed of necessity bar- 
is complete. 'ren, in the true acceptation of the term. This soil 
Minor circumstances vary, of course, with the | there and elsewhere is now considered better adapt- 
peculiarities of the country and the origin of the | ed to every variety of produce and the vicissitudes 
settlers; but the principal features of the pic-| of climate than even the deep mould of the prairies 
ture everywhere prevail. ‘The present mode of cul- | and river-bottoms. The rapidity with which a young 
tivation sweeps off vast quantities of timber; but it| forest springs forward, when the annual fires have 


so 


must soon be superseded. Houses of brick and stone 


will take the place of log-cabins; hedgerows will | 
supply that of rail enclosures, while coal for fuel will | 


be a substitute for wood. 


once been stopped in this species of land, is said to 
be astonishing ; and the first appearance of timber 
upon the prairies gives it the character, to some ex- 
tent, of barrens. Beneath the trees is spread out a 


At Upper Alton my visit was not a protracted one. | mossy turf, free from thickets, but variegated by the 
In a few hours, having gathered up my fixens and | gaudy petals of the heliotrope, and the bright crim- 


mounted my creetur, | was treading a narrow path- 
way through the forest. ‘The trees, most of them 
lofty elms, in many places for miles locked together 
their giant branches over the road, forming a delight- 
ful screen from the sunbeams ; but it was found by 
no means the easiest imaginable task, after once en- 
tering upon the direct route, to continue upon it. 
This is a peculiarity of Western roads. The com- 
mencement may be uniform enough, but the traveller 
soon finds his path diverging all at once in several 
different directions, like the radii of a circle, with no 
assignable cause therefor, and not the slightest rea- 
son presenting itself why he should select one of 
them in preference to a half a dozen others, equally 
good or bad. And the sequel often shows him that 
there in reality existed no more cause of preference 
than was apparent; for, after a few tortuosities 
through the forest, for variety’s sake, the paths all 
terminate inthe same route. ‘The obstacle of a tree, 
a stump, a decaying log, or a sand-bank, often splits 
the path as if it were a flowing stream ; and then the 
traveller takes upon him to exercise the reserved 
right of radiating to any point of the compass he may 
think proper, provided always that he succeeds in 
clearing the obstruction. 

Passing many log-cabins, such as I have descri- 
bed, with their extensive maize-fields, the rude dwel- 
ling of a sturdy old emigrant from the far East shel- 
tered me during the heat of noon; and having 
luxuriated upon an excellent dinner, prepared and 
served up in right New-England fasion, I again be- 
took myself to my solitary route. But I little antici- 
pated to have met, in the distant prairies of Illinois, 
the habitation of one who passed his life in my own 
native state, almost in my own native village. Yet 
I know not why the occurrence should be a cause of 
surprise. Such emigrations are of constant occur- 
rence. The farmer had been a resident eight years 
in the West; his farm was under that high cultiva- 
tion characteristick of the Northern emigrant, and 
peace and plenty seemed smiling around. Yet was 
the emigrant satisfied ? So far from it, he acknowledg- 
ed himself a disappointed man, and sighed for his na- 


son buds of the dwarf-sumach in the hollows. In- 
deed, some of the most lovely scenery of the West 
is beheld in the landscapes of these barrens or “ oak 
openings,” as they are more appropriately styled. 
For miles the traveller wanders on, through a mag- 
nificence of park scenery on every side, with all the 
diversity of the slope, and swell, and meadow of hu- 
man taste and skill. Interminable avenues stretch 
away farther than the eye can reach, while at inter- 
vals through the foliage flashes out the unruffled 
surface of a pellucid lake. ‘There are many of these 
circular lakes or “ sinkholes,” as they are termed in 
Western dialect, which, as they possess no inlet, 
seem supplied by subterraneous springs or from the 
clouds. ‘The outline is that of an inverted cone, as 
if formed by the action of whirling waters ; and, as 
sinkholes exist in great numbers in the vicinity of the 
rivers, and possess an outlet at the bottom through a 
substratum of porous limestone, the idea is abundantly 
confirmed. In the state of Missouri these peculiar 
springs are also observed. Some of them in Greene 
county burst forth from the earth and the fissures of 
the rocks with sufficient force to whirl a run of heavy 
buhrstones, and the power of the fountains seems 
unaffected by the vicissitudes of rain or drought. 
These same sinkholes, circular ponds, and gushing 
springs, are said to constitute one of the most remark- 
able and interesting features of the peninsula of Flor- 
ida. ‘There, as here, the substratum is porous lime- 
stone; and it is the subsidence of the layers which 
gives birth to the springs. The volume of water 
thrown up by these boiling fountains is said to be as- 
tonishingly great ; many large ones, also are known 
to exist in the beds of lakes and rivers. From the 
circumstance of the existence of these numerous 
springs originated, doubtless, the tradition which 
Spanish chroniclers aver to have existed among the 
Indians of Porto Rico and Cuba, that somewhere 
among the Lucayo Islands or in the interiour of Flor- 
ida there existed a fountain whose waters had the 
property of imparting rejuvenescence and perpetuating 
perennial youth. Only twenty years after the dis- 
coveries of Columbus, and more than three centuries 
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since, did the romantick Juan Ponce de Leon, an 
associate of the Genoese and subsequent governour 
of Porto Rico, explore the Peninsula of Florida in 
search of this traditionary fountain ; of the success 
of the enterprise we have no account. Among the 
other poetick founts of the “ Land of Flowers,” we 
are told of one, situated but a few miles from Fort 
Gaines, called “‘Sappho’s Fount,” from the idea 
which prevails that its waters impart the power of 
producing sweet sounds to the voices of those who 
partake of them. 

It was near evening, when, emerging from the 
shades of the barrens, which, like everything else, 
however beautiful, had, by continuous succession, 
begun to become somewhat monotonous, my path 
issued rather unexpectedly upon the margin of a 
wide, undulating prairie. I was struck, as is every 
traveller at first view of these vast plains, with the 
grandeur, and novelty, and loveliness of the scene 
before me. For some moments I remained station- 
ary, looking out upon the boundless landscape before 
me. ‘The tall grass-tops waving in billowy beauty in 
the breeze ; the narrow pathway winding off like a 
serpent over the rolling surface, disappearing and re- 
appearing till lost in the luxuriant herbage; the 
shadowy, cloud-like aspect of the far-off trees, loom- 
ing up, here and there, in isolated masses along the 
horizon, like the pyramidal canvass of ships at sea ; 
the deep-green groves besprinkled among the vegeta- 
tion, like islets in the waters; the crimson-died 
prairie-flower flashing in the sun—these features of 
inanimate nature seemed strangely beautiful to one 
born and bred amid the bold mountain scenery of the 
North, and who now gazed upon them “ for the first.” 


“The prairies ! I behold them for the first, 
And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness.” 


As I rode leisurely along upon the prairie’s edge, 
I passed many noble farms, with their log-cabins 
eouched in a corner beneath the forest ; and, verily, 
would a farmer of Yankee-land “ stare and gasp” to 
behold the prairie cornfield of the Western emigrant ; 
and yet more would be amazed to witness the rank, 
rustling luxuriance of the vegetable itself. Descend- 
ing a swell of the prairie near one of these farms, a 
buck with his doe leaped out from a thicket beside 
my path, and away, away bounded the “ happy pair” 
over the grass-tops, free as the wind. They are 
often shot upon the prairies, 1 was informed by an 
old hunter, at whose cabin, in the middle of the plain, 
I drew up at twilight, and with whom I passed the 
night. He was a pioneer from the dark and bloody 
ground, and many a time had followed the wild buck 
through those aged forests, where Boone, and Whit- 
ley, and Kenton once roved. Only fifty years ago, 
and for the first time were the beautiful fields of Ken- 
tucky turned up by the ploughshare of the Virginia 
emigrant ; yet their very descendants of the first gen- 
eration we behold plunging deeper in the wilderness 
West. How would the worthy old Governour 
Spotswood stand astounded, could he now rear his 
venerable bones from their long resting-place, and 
look forth upon this lovely land, far away beyond the 
Blue Ridge of the Allegany hills, the very passage 
of which he had deemed not unworthy“ the horseshoe 
of gold” and “the order tramontane.” “ Sic juvat 
transcendere montes.” ‘Twenty years before Daniel 
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Boone, “backwoodsman of Kentucky, was born, 
Alexander Spotswood, governour of Virginia, under- 
took, with great preparation, a passage of the Alle- 
gany ridge. For this expedition were provided a 
large number of horseshoes, an article not common 
in some sections of the “ Old Dominion ;” and from 
this circumstance, upon their return, though without 
a glimpse of the Western Valley, was instituted the 
“ Tramontane Order, or Knights of the Golden Horse- 
shoe,” with the motto above. The badge of distinc- 
tion for having made a passage of the Blue Ridge was 
a golden horseshoe worn upon the breast. Could the 
young man of that day have protracted the limits of 
life but a few years beyond his threescore and ten, 
what astonishment would not have filled him to be- 
hold now, as “the broad, the bright, the glorious 
West,” the region then regarded as the unknown and 
howling wilderness beyond the mountains! Yet even 
thus it is. 

A long ride over a dusky road, beneath a sultry 
sun, made me not unwilling to retire to an early 
rest. But in a few hours my slumbers were broken 
in upon by a glare of lightning and the crash of 
thunder. For nearly five weeks had the prairies 
been refreshed by not a solitary shower; and the 
withered crops and the parched soil, baked to the 
consistency of stone or ground up to powder, be- 
trayed alarming evidence of the consequence. Day 
had succeeded day. The scorching sun had gone 
up in the firmament, blazed from his meridian throne, 
and in lurid sultriness descended to his rest. The 
subtle fluid had been gathering and concentrating 
in the skies; and, early on the night of which I 
speak, an inky cloud had been perceived rolling 
slowly up fromthe western horizon, until the whole 
heavens were enveloped in blackness. Then the 
tempest burst forth. Peal upon peal the hoarse 
thunder came booming over the prairies ; and the red 
lightning would glare, and stream, and almost hiss 
along the midnight sky, like Ossian’s storm-spirit 
riding on the blast. At length there was a hush of 
elements, and all was still—* still as the spirit’s si- 
lence ;” then came one prolonged, deafening, terrible 
crash and rattle, as if the concave of the firmament 
had been rent asunder, and the splintered fragments, 
hurled abroad, were flying through the boundlessness 
of space ; the next moment, and the torrents came 
weltering through the darkness. I have witnessed 
thunder-storms on the deep, and many among the 
cliffs of my native hills ; but a midnight thunder-gust 
upon the broad prairie-plains of the West is more 
terrible than they. A more sublimely magnificent 
spectacle have I never beheld than that, when one of 
these broad-sheeted masses of purple light would 
blaze along the black bosom of the cloud, quiver for 
an instant over the prairie miles in extent, flinging 
around the scene a garment of flame, and then go out 
in darkness. 


“Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman !”’ 

“ Most glorious night ! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee!” 


And a sharer in the tempest surely was “a cer- 
tain weary pilgrim, in an upper chamber” of a cer- 
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tain log-cabin of the prairie. Unhappily for his re- | from east to west, and at the same time the greatest 


se or quiet, had he desired either, the worthy host, 
in laudable zeal for a window when erecting his hut, 
had thought proper to neglect or to forget one of the 
indispensables for such a convenience in shape of 
sundry panes of glass. Wherefore, as is easy to 
perceive, said aperture commanding the right flank 
of the pilgrim’s dormitory, the warring elements 
without found abundant entrance for a by-skirmish 
within. Sad to relate, the pilgrim was routed, 
“horse, foot, and dragoons ;” whereupon, agreeable to 
Falstaff’s discretionary views of valour, seizing upon 
personal effects, he beat a retreat to a more hospita- 
ble realm. 





THE PYRENEES, 


A lofty range of mountains, which divides the 
kingdom of France from Spain, and extends almost 
in a direct line from St. Sebastian on the bay of 
Biscay, to Port Vendres on the Mediterranean, a dis- 
tance of rather more than two hundred and fifty miles. 
This vast chain forms a species of rugged barrier, 
which rises like an amphitheatre on the side of 
France, forming lengthwise the segment of a circle, 
the extremities of which beud and die away in the 
two seas: and as the greatest masses are in the cen- 
tre, the chain has there the highest elevation taken 
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Muleteers—and their manner of travelling over the Pyrenees. 


depth from north to south. 

Every part of this ridge is intersected with gloomy, 
narrow and deep defiles, which widen and form 
agreeable valleys in proportion as they recede from 
the centre of the chain, where the woods, the rocks, 
and the torrents, display all the characters of the 
sublime and beautiful, though these mountains in 
general present milder features than usually distin- 
guish such lofty elevations. The ravines and val- 
leys almost always extend north and south; for as 
the chain runs east and west, so in general does 
each single mountain ; while inferiour oblique ridges 
often stretch in the same direction with the defiles, 
and small lateral valleys frequently open into the 
larger ones. 

The progression which has been remarked from 
the open valley to the narrow defile, is perpetually 
observable in ascending the valleys of Campan, 
Beaudean, and d’Aspe, in that of Lourde, at Pierre- 
fitte, and from thence to Bareges, or at Cauteret- 
These entrances everywhere enlarge in descending 
toward the plain, and close up in the contrary direc- 
tion, becoming a defile or ravine in proportion as they 
ascend the mountain ; and the waters, the course of 
which is more tranquil in low places, form furious 
torrents only when they approach their sources. The 
stones themselves also, with which the beds are 
covered, and which are but of moderate size without 
the limits of the chain, are always proportioned te 
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the rapidity of the stream, becoming more considera- 
ble according to the ascent, and on the upper parts 
of the mountain are rocks of an enormous size, rolled 
and rounded by the currents, which have detached 
and removed them from their places ; while in all these 
narrow defiles there is a perfect correspondence be- 
tween the substances which form the two banks ; 
the same strata, the same symmetry, and the same 
inclination being everywhere perceivable. 

Where the defile widens by the separation of two 
great mountains, others appear placed upon their 
flanks ; and these are of one form and of the smooth- 
est surface, but on penetrating to a certain depth, the 
solid rock is again seen, passing under the torrent, 
traversing the valley, and uniting itself to the oppo- 
site mountain. These secondary hills seem of pos- 
teriour formation to the others, and are evidently 
composed of the wrecks of the primary. 

The snow, which covers the most elevated part of 
the Pyrenees all the year, and the lower elevations 
for a great portion of it, never melts in such abun- 
dance as during the rains of spring and summer, 
when south and southwest winds prevail, and a storm 
drives them toward the mountains, for the sun has 
comparatively but a trifling influence. At this period 
disorder and confusion everywhere prevail, and it is 
difficult to picture the gloomy and terrible silence 
which precedes this scene of horrour, or the universal 
noise which follows. The shock of thick conflict- 
ing clouds, the roaring of the winds, which are pre- 
cipitated in furious blasts from the upper regions, or 
which sweep along the deep valleys; the long con- 
tinued noise of the groaning thunder, and the flashes 
of lightning which dart through the air; the impetu- 
ous descent of vast masses of snow, called Lavanges, 
and those great bodies of water which increase like 
a torrent and rush down on all sides, accompanied 
with the stunning noise and cracking of the rocks, dis- 
play the stupendous operations of nature in all their 
terrours ; and hence these mountains present appear- 
ances of decrepitude and decay not to be equalled in 
any other chain. It cannot, indeed, be difficult to 
conceive the ravages these frequent and sudden del- 
uges must produce, which, taking their course from 
an elevation of between nine and ten thousand feet 
above the sea, fall often over an almost perpendicu- 
lar declivity, sweep away every loose substance they 
meet with, and insinuate between the crevices of the 
rocks themselves, which afford a passage as the 
strata are more or less vertical. As they are fre- 
quently of different natures, some of them, like the 
schists and coarse granites, permit an easy penetra- 
tion, and quickly divide. Sometimes, also, an infe- 
riour stratum, being of a softer substance than the 
upper, is by degrees washed away, and the whole 
mass being undermined, falls in with a tremendous 
crash ; while at others, in these sudden deluges, the 
water forcing itself into caverns, fills them all at 
once ; and as there frequently is no outlet, or if there 
be, one perhaps too small for the discharge of sucha 
body, the compression is so great that the sides break 
open and burst, and hence follow all the disorder con- 
sequent upon such an explosion. 

Nor are the inferiour mountains of secondary for- 
mation exempted from the effects produced by the 
sudden melting of the snow, for the water filtrating 
through the loose soil, introduces itself into the sand, 
loosens and raises it up. It then forces a passage 
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for itself with considerable noise, and soon issues as 
a torrent of liquid mud, which rolls gently along, 
sweeping with it detached rocks, and all the other 
substances that it meets in its way. Hence, when 
we consider the rapid course of the Pyrenean tor- 
rents, which often gain upon three feet of descent a 
foot of perpendicular fall, and sometimes much more, 
the quantity of earth and stones of every kind carried 
away by them, a part of which is deposited in the 
plains, while the lighter matters are transported to 
the sea, must be enormous. 

To the causes which have been enumerated as 
materially contributing to the degradation and decay 
of the Pyrenean mountains, may be added another 
not less frequent or effective in its operations. It is 
the Lavange, or impetuous descent of vast masses of 
snow, the avalanche of Switzerland. When the 
snow has fallen in abundance, and before it has had 
time to freeze, a blast of wind detaching it from the 
summits, precipitates it into the ravine below, and 
increasing in its course from that which it passes 
over, it sweeps along immense masses of earth and 
rock, making sometimes bridges over the torrents, 
and filling up the valleys. This avalanche has the 
extraordinary quality of being attended with a loud 
hissing noise, which commences with a strong wind. 
Nothing can then resist the impetuosity of its course, 
and the explosion is such that every obstacle is in- 
stantly overturned ; sometimes even whole villages. 

As few ranges are so subject, as well from com- 
position as situation, to the action of those causes 
which contribute to the progressive lowering of 
mountains, it would be important to ascertain the 
consequent diminution of height in the Pyrenees. 
M. Gensonne, from observations which he thought 
sufficient to ground an opinion, concludes that they 
are reduced about ten inches in height every cen- 
tury ; but vague as such an estimate must necessa- 
rily be, it is impossible not to admit that a consider- 
able diminution must have taken place, for not only 
the vast plain of Landes, extending from Armagnac 
between the rivers Adour and Garonne to the sea, 
but High and Low Chalosse, Béarn, and Navarre, 
are covered with immense quantities of rolled stones, 
all bearing equivocal characters of the wrecks of 
mountains ; and the lofty elevation upon which the 
town of St. Sever is built, is also formed, from its 
summit to a great depth, of these transported frag- 
ments. ‘Thus the ruins of the Pyrenees are carried 
avery considerable distance to the north and west 
in France, while on the south they are scattered as 
far as Spain ; and hence, however remote the period, 
time alone is wanting to verify the memorable ex- 
pression of Louis XIV. to his grandson,—* Poster- 
ity will one day be able to say, ‘ The Pyrenees are 
no more.’” 

In the revolutionary division of France, those parts 
of the Pyrenean chain which extended into the an- 
cient provinces of Gascony, Béarn, and Roussillon, 
have been divided into three departments :—1, that 
of the eastern Pyrenees, extending from the coast of 
the Mediterranean to the lofty summit of Canigon 
and the banks of the Garonne ; 2, that of the High 
Pyrenees, forming the centre; and 3, that of the 
Low or Western Pyrenees, stretching from the Gave 
d’Oleron to the coast of the Atlantic. 

The Eastern Pyrenees are of no very important 
elevation where the road passes over them from Per- 
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pignan to Gerona, but the views in every part of the 
ascent are extremely beautiful, vines and olives flour- 
ishing to a considerable height, and, where no longer 
accessible to the efforts of industry, the mountains 
are covered with groves of oak and cork trees, most 
of them of great size and age. The trunks of the 
latter, when recently stripped of their bark, are of a 
dusky red colour, but the operation of peeling cannot 
be repeated above once in seven or eight years, while 
in the southern parts of Spain it is performed every 
fifth autumn. Toward Bagnéres, on the west, the oaks 
and the cork tree are succeeded by gloomy forests 
of pine. 

Almost all the high summits of these mountains 
are extremely narrow, the granite there appearing 
quite exposed, and forming a pile of shattered rocks 
resembling a dismantled fortress, while the fragments 
of the separated rock preserve their angles and sharp 
sides, according to the manner in which they have 
been shivered. Such is the general state of all the 
high summits throughout the chain particularly in 
proceeding toward the west, where the lofty peak of 
Canigou bounds the department of the Eastern 
Pyrenees. ‘This mountain once claimed the honour 
of being the highest elevation in the chain, but re- 
cent admeasurements have deprived it of that dis- 
tinction. 

The Eastern Pyrénees and the mountains of 
Catalonia, present, in many respects, a similar com- 
position. In the former is found black argillaceous 
quartz and the ordinary white quartz, in considera- 
ble beds, alternating with primary schistose slate, 
and the latter contain many veins of amygdaloid in the 
midst of ancient conchiferous calcareous beds. 

Leaving the confines of Catalonia, and crossing 
the banks of the Garonne, the department of the High 
Pyrenees commences ; and here the mountains rise 
to a majestick height, unknown to the eastern di- 
vision of the chain. Near Bagnéres de Luchon the 
prospect is extremely circumscribed, and the pass 
into Spain is a gloomy narrow defile, forming a nat- 
ural barrier between the two kingdoms, which even 
the most intrepid traveller could hardly either discover 
or penetrate, were it not distinguished by a ruinous 
tower perched on a precipitous rock, which formerly 
served as a guard-house, and now points out this 
almost invisible break in the mountain line. Many 
of the surrounding summits are covered with perpet- 
ual snow, and the whole range that bounds Luchon 
on the north is bare of wood, yet the Pyrenees seem 
even here to be wonderfully peopled, and a large vil- 
lage stands three parts up the steep of the mountain. 
Few chains afford greater facility than the Pyrenees 
for observing the most singular transitions and the 
superposition of rocks very different from each other ; 
for instance, in the valley of Bagnéres de Luchon, the 
passage of the primitive foliated slate into the veined 
granite may be distinctly traced. 

From Sarancolin the northern calcareous ridge on 
the side of France pursues its course through the 
district of Quatre Vallées to the banks of the Adour, 
on the western side of which stands the town of 
Bagnéres de Bigorre, and here the exteriour chain 
of the Pyrenees appears to the greatest advantage. 
The hills are not rugged and precipitous, but gently 
sloped, and covered with verdant pasture ; while the 
timber, that darkens the middle regions with its um- 
brageous foliage, is of the noblest size. 
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Indecd, this great mountain chain furnishes some 


of the most beautiful and picturesque scenes that are 
exhibited-in any part either of Spain or France. The 
abrupt and precipitous mountains, with their summits 
enveloped in the clouds, usually ascend from valleys 
of the most enchantingly luxurious character ; and 
the cork-trees furnish a sufficient shade even in the 
hottest seasons of the year. ‘The castles of the an- 
cient feudal chiefs are also seen frowning defiance 
against all the missile weapons common to their 
times, and the venerable ecclesiastical edifices speak 
as much for the taste of their architects, as for the 
enthusiastick devotion of their founders. 


In the lower parts of this chain, the Spanish 


chestnut is found in great abundance, but cherry, 
walnut, with other fruit-trees, and even vines also 
abound : and in the centre are woods of beech over- 
topped by lofty forests of silver fir, while above all, 
black spires of rock shoot up to an amazing height, 
here and there varied with a wreath of snow which 
their shade has preserved unmelted through the heats 
of summer. The effect of the temperature of the 
air upon vegetation is here particularly observable, 
for the slope of the mountains that faces the noon- 
tide sun is richly clothed with wood, while the op- 
posite side not only produces fewer trees, but those 
are of a dwarfish and diminished size, useful however 
for the supply of fuel, and for the purpose of hus- 
bandry. 


This part of the Pyrenean chain has long been 


celebrated for a great number of boiling, lukewarm, 
and cold springs, which issue from the sides of the 
mountains that impend over the town of Bagnéres, 
and all supposed to possess very strong healing qual- 
ities. 


To the southwest of Bagnéres de Bigorre, the 


Pic de Montaigu rises to the height of seven thou- 
sand three hundred and eight feet above the level of 
the sea, closing in on the west the valley of Cam- 
pan, equally celebrated with that of Sarancolin for its 
marble quarries and calcareous stalactites; while 
to the south the view is terminated by the lofty Pic 
du Midi de Bigorre, the other high summits of the 
chain seeming to crowd around it, and shut up all 
further access. 





FASHION. 


FasHion constantly begins and ends in the two 
things it abhors most, singularity and vulgarity. It 
is the perpetual setting up and then disowning a 
certain standard of taste, elegance, and refinement, 
which has no other foundation or authority than that 
it is the prevailing distraction of the moment, which 
was yesterday ridiculous from its being new, and to- 
morrow will be odious from its being comman. It is 
one of the most slight and insignificant of all things. 
It cannot be lasting, for it depends on the constant 
change and shifting of its own Harlequin disguises ; 
it cannot be sterling, for, if it were, it could not de- 
pend on the breath of caprice ; it must be superficial, 
to produce its immediate effect on the gasping crowd ; 
and frivolous, to admit of its being assumed at pleas- 
ure by the numbers of those who affect, by being in 
the fashion, to be distinguished from the rest of the 
world. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Elements of Guitar-Playing: including a Complete 
System of Fingering founded on Chord Positions. Together 
with a General View of the Rudiments of Harmony ; Adapted 
to the Formation of Guitar Accompaniments. By James Bat- 
tarp, New York: Gers & Watxer, Price $ 3 00. 

The time was, and that not many years since, when we re- 
garded the Guitar as an instrument of about as much importance 
as a good corn-stalk fiddle, a pumpion trumpet or a two-penny 
jews-harp; and ia «bout the same company, we are aware, it is 
still ranked by thousands who estimate its merits by the tones 
produced on the wretched catchpenny instruments so common 
in this country, of which, says Mr. Ballard in his introduction, 
*‘ Many of those in use are little better than toys; and it is as 
unjust to class together the sounds producec from such instru- 
ments with the rich and mellow harp-tones of a good Guitar, as 
it would be to confound the different effects obtained by an ac- 
complished performer from a Dutch toy fiddle and a Cremona.” 

To fix a just estimate’of the Guitar one should listen to the 
tones produced on a good instrument, by a competent Guitarist, 
and to a performance of some of the beautiful compositions of a 
Sor, a Hoerrer or an Acvapo. After listening to such musick, 
it is affectation to sneer at the Guitar; or merely to admit that it 
is “ very well for an accompaniment!” The Westminister Re- 
view, than which there is probably no higher authority, speaking 
of this instrument uses the following language :— 

* The guitar is an instrument even now not comprehended in 
this country. People cannot find out that it is an orchestra in 
little—a miniature painting of le donne, i cavalier, Tarme, e gli 
amorz. Its forte is the picturesque ; meaning thereby the present- 
ing of pictures—des tableaux. It wants force, as a miniature wants 
acres of canvass; but it is not the less a painting for that.” 
‘The great countervailing power is in the intimate connexion 
between the performer and the instrument, giving a command 
over the strength and quality of tone, which can scarcely be 
equalled but on the violin, and then there must be at least a trin- 
ity of performers to approach to the same effects.” 

“One point of advantage in the guitar is, that it is in reality 
the most scientifick instrument in use. None other so inevitably 
leads to acquiring some knowledge of the innate springs and 
causes of harmony.” 

Pacanin1, in speaking of this instrument, says: “I esteem it 
as a conductor of thoughts. I takeit sometimes to put my ima- 
gination in exercise or to smooth down for me some difficulty 
that I cannot execute on the violin. I love it for its harmony ; it 
is my constant companion in all my travels.” 

With opinions such as these in its favour, we may be excused 
if we claim for this our favourite instrument, a high rank and 
more attention and respect than it has been accustomed to re- 
ceive in this country, and earnestly recommended to such of our 
readers as may contemplate learning on any instrument to un- 
dertake the guitar. 

Until the publication of this work of Mr. Ballard, it has been 
an objection.that there was no good instruction book or method 
to assist the pupil or amateur. We are happy to say that this 
objection exists no longer; and we have to thank Mr. Ballard 
that he has removed it, by publishing a method which needs only 
to be examined to be appreciated. Himself a thorough musician, 
a perfect master of the instrument, and a most successful teach- 
er—he possessed all the requisites necessary to the production of 
a masterly instruction book, and that he has performed this task 
in a manner highly creditable to himself appears on every page 
of his “ Elements.” A new and important feature of this work 
we give in the author’s own language :— 

_ “In preparing the materials for this work, many of the opin- 
1ons contained in the elaborate Method of the celebrated Sor have 
been adopted. But as that writer intentionally omits saying 
anything concerning the first principles of harmony as connect- 
ed. with the Guitar, reserving that subject for a separate work 
which has not yet been published,—the author of the present 
treatise, wishing to supply a desideratum of such importance to 
® guitar-player, (who, above all the performers, ought to possess 
some knowledge of harmony, in consequence of the frequent use 
of the instrument for extemporary accompaniments,) has en- 
deavoured, by the manner in which he has arranged and applied 
the positions to practice, to add an entirely new feature to his 
Evements. It will be seen that each position forming a chord 










is called by the technical name given to the chord in musica 
grammars; so that the pupil, while taking the most effectual 
means for acquiring a knowledge of the instrument, by learning 
the different positions, will at the same time be gaining an ana- 
lytical acquaintance with the rudiments of harmony ; for as the 
positions generally represent component parts of the musical 
period, they confer the power of quickly resolving into their 
elements combinations apparently the most intricate.” 





Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Religion. By 
Alexander Keith, D. D., Author of the Evidence of Prophecy, &c., 
1 vol. 12mo, New Yorx: Harper & Brornenrs.-—1839. 

The reader of “ Stephens’s Incidents of Travel” will at once 
recognise in the above title the work so often referred to in those 
interesting volumes. The circumstance of its having fallen into 
his hands in his course up the hill, being the occasion, perhaps, of 
his turning his steps toward the land against which the curse 
had gone forth, that “no man should pass through it and live.” 

This work of Dr. Keith is highly esteemed and regarded as a 
text-book by most divines. It is published from the Second 
Edinburgh Edition, and is illustrated with fourteen engravings. 

We extract the following from the author’s introduction :— 

“It has been the writer’s purpose to show that Christianity, in 
all reason, is accredited as divine so soon as it is rightly seen 
even in a single view, or in its due relationship, in part, to Juda- 
ism. Its adaptation to the nature, or its adequateness, when 
truly embraced, to the salvation of man, is a theme with which 
he purposed to close the present essay, as showing forth in stil] 
brighter form the Divine handiwork and heavenly beauty of the 
inner sanctuary. But even a step or two into the outer court 
affords demonstration that the workmanship is of God. If ena- 
bled to advance a step farther, it may yet be the author’s privi- 
lege, as it is his hope, to cast another mite into the Christian 
treasury. If his present labour—often wrought out in much 
weakness, and always in conscious inadequacy for so great a 
cause—may be prized, at that rate, by Him who looked not un. 
pityingly or unapprovingly on the widow’s mite, the commend- 
ation or the censure, the flattery or the calumnies of man would 
be all alike unworthy 9f a thought. And if any gain, however 
small, hence accrue to the Christian cause~-if God’s word has in 
any way been magnified, while the wisdom, the pride, and the 
power of those who set themselves against it has been brought 
low, even to the ground—none can rejoice more than the writer 
of these pages in the renewed illustration thereby given to the 
Scriptural truth, that God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, and the weak things of the world to 
confound the things that are mighty, that no flesh should glory 
in his presence.” 





The Harmony of Christian Faith and Christian Character, 
and the Culture and Discipline of the Mind. By Joun Aserr- 
cromare, M.D. F.R. S. E.—18mo, New York: Harper & 
Brotuers.—19839. . 

This is the third work from the pen of Dr. Abercrombie, pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harper. His works on the “ Intellectual 
Powers,” and on the “ Moral Feelings,”’ published as numbers 
thirty-seven and fifty-eight of the Family Library, have enjoyed 
unprecedented popularity with the reading publick, and have been 
introduced as text-booksjnto many of the moat literary institu- 
tions of our country. The present, which is a work of intrinsick 
merit, will doubtless meet with an equally favourable reception. 





The Private Journal of Aaron Burr.—2 vols. octavo. Edit- 
ed by Marruew L. Davis.—New York: Harper & Broruens. 
These two volumes are all that good printing paper and binding 
can make them. Their general appearance is as good as any 
octavo we know of, and certainly the private journal of so great 
a man as Aaron Burr, ought to be a great literary treasure. 
Whether it is so, we leave the reader to find out. 





The Huguenot. A Taleof the French Protestants. By the 
author of “ Richelieu,’ “ The Gipsy,” “ Darnley,” qc., in 2 vols. 
12mo, New York: Harper & Brotuers.—1939. 

This is the last novel from this popular writer, and is said to 
be an interesting and highly-wrought tale. Every reader of his- 
tory will see by its title that the time and scenes are laid at an 
interesting period in the history of France, and, in fact, of reli- 
gion itself. 
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RESIDENCE OF ITHIEL TOWN, ESQ. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


As a beautiful specimen of American domestick 
architecture, of the present period, we present in 
this number of the Magazine, a correct representa- 
tion of the residence and library of IrH1et Town, 
Esq. of New Haven, Connecticut, from a drawing 
by Davis. We regret our inability to accompany 
the engraving with a detailed description of its inte- 
rieur arrangement as well as its exteriour ornament- 
al appendages. We hope we shall be enabled to do 
so in a future number. Suffice it to say, that all 
within and without has been arranged in accordance 
with the fine taste of the owner, who, as an archi- 
tect, stands in the front rank with American artists. 
Nor could he have chosen a locality more pleasing 
to the man of taste and leisure, than that New En- 
gland city, so noted for its literary institutions, 
cleanliness of appearance, regularity of plan, ave- 
nues shaded with lofty elms, and beauty of the ad- 
jacent scenery. 

To those who possess a taste for the beautiful and 
picturesque, especially when exhibited in the culti- 
vated portions of their native country, it is a subject 
of much congratulation that architecture, and espe- 
cially domestick architecture, is receiving that notice 
and encouragement in many parts of our Republick, 
which its importance demands. Within the last 
few years, the talents of the best artists, and the 
means of men of wealth, have been devoted ia or- 
namenting, with handsome edifices, many of the 
most beautiful sites upon our rivers, lakes, and city 
suburbs. The somewhat improved models of our 
Dutch ancestral mansions, which, till within a few 
years, have been constantly in course of erection, 
are rapidly disappearing, and in their stead neat En- 
glish cottages and temple-like edifices, with their 
tasteful porticoes and colonnades, appear. 

During the late season of speculation in village 
lots and prairie cities, great advancement was made 
throughout the country in ornamental architecture ; 
and in every direction, where the spirit of enter- 
prise had influence, we see dwellings of new and 
elegant model, standing as monuments of that bub- 
ble which burst with such fatal effects to almost ev- 
ery intercst connected with the trade and commerce 
of our country. But while we regret the disastrous 
termination of that season of unparalleled prosperi- 
ty, we rejoice in the fact that the encouragement of 
the arts, the enterprises then conceived and entered 
upon, and the impulse given to almost every useful 
and ornamental pursuit, during that joyous season, 
have created a taste for those pursuits which materi- 
ally contribute to the greatness and happiness of a 
free people. And now, although that excitement has 
passed away, and the judgements of business men 
and men of leisure, are not warped by a factitious 
prosperity, we see the influence of a taste then cre- 
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ated, extending itself, not only to ornamental archi- 
tecture, but to various other kinds of improvement. 

We often hear the tourist expatiating in the lofti- 
est terms of panegyrick upon the beauties of the 
landscape scenery of England. And wherefore? 
Are her mountains, her plains, her rivers, lakes, 
and vales, more magnificent, more beautiful than 
ours? Does she possess natural advantages superi- 
our to those of our own country? Certainly not. 
But the munificence and taste of those who own and 
cultivate her soil, render England so peculiarly 
agreeable to the traveller; for throughout the whole 
kingdom her natural beauties are heightened by 
graceful edifices, shaded parks and avenues, and ev- 
ery variety and extent of landscape gardening — 
It is her architectural beauties, in an especial degree, 
which fascinate the eye, and hence, we have the 
means of making our own country the most agreea- 
ble over which the traveller can pass. We have ar- 
chitects equal to those of England ; we have wealth 
in abundance that might be properly employed in 
encouraging improvements in so useful an art ; and, 
although we have no dilapidated castles to add the 
pleasures of association with past times, to other 
objects, yet our landscape scenery, fresh from the 
hand of Nature, is not rivalled by that of any coun- 
try in the world. 





YARICO’S LAMENT.—R. Dawes. 


Tuy bark is on the midnight wave, 
Thy thoughts are far from love and me, 
And Hope has found a cheerless grave, 
Within a heart still true to thee. 


= babe is on my —- breast, 
here passion breathed a father’s sigh, 
When that cold cheek 1 fondly pressed, 


And wet with tears I could not dry. 


I found thee on my father’s isle— 
My father !—nay fond memory, cease— 
I would not think of one whose smile 
Can only light the wreck of peace! 


I found thee friendless and alone, 
No hand to sooth thy bed of pain; 
Oh, Inkle, did my bosom own 
No joy to see thee live again! 


I led thee where the lemon grew, 

Where waterfalls and fountains played, 
And where the kind banana threw 

Her arms to comfort thee with shade. 


And thou didst swear to love me, then, 
And teach me how the Christians pray ; 
And tears were on thine eyelids, when 
I gave my virgin heart away. 


My heart! oh, do not break sosoon, 
Throb yet awhile to cheer my boyy 
Kind Heaven, but grant the simple boon, 
Nor thus my life’s poor hold destroy. 


Forgive the wrong! his heart is mild, 
And did not mean to give me pain ; 

Blest image! come, my tearless : 

And let me dream the past again. 
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A WEEK OF FRAILTY.—By O. W. Hotmes. 


My window, like the post of worthy Mr. Sly, the 
Spectator’s vicegerent, is a very convenient and 
comprehensive point of observation, looking out upon 
the great thoroughfare of the metropolis. To be 
sure, it is an attick, but it is one of my whims to af- 
fect the economical. It may well be supposed that 
an inquisitive individual will take some cognizance of 
the fantastick stream that runs along so near him, 
or, if you can excuse a professional simile, that he 
will sometimes feel the pulse which beats so strong 
and close that it is always jarring on his ear, I[ 
trust I have not been unmindful of my local advan- 
tages. I call to witness the inventory of three hun- 
dred bonnets and their wearers, 


Black, white and gray, with all their trumpery, 


the long catalogue of newly-entered street gentlemen, 
with their paraphernalia, and the ample appendix of 
nondescripts, all which repose in my cabinet, that I 
have been diligent and faithful. 

Well is it for the publick that there are some 
thinking minds to keep watch over the extravagance 
of domestick foolery and the efflorescence of import- 
ed dandyism. I do believe that, but for a few cold 
gray eyes at their loop-holes, our gentlemen would 
pad themselves into pin-cushions, and our ladies re- 
trench skirt and corset until they met in the primeval 
strip of Eden! 

I was sitting at my aerial station one morning, 


“T have seen more repulsive creatures.” 

“What can make all the girls like his whiskered 
face so ?” 

‘It is nothing but capillary attraction, my dear.” 

What a pretty little soul, thought I to myself, and 
I do fear I said so out loud, for she turned round with 
a sudden start that made me feel like Lot’s wife. 
She was just about turning a corner, when down fell 
a steel-bound reticule. It clattered on the side-walk 
just before me. Could she have done it on purpose ? 
I thought of the evergreen coat—the inveterate bea- 
ver. But after all, 1 reflected, I am not an ill-jointed 
animal; and, as I handed it to her with my best bow, 
she smiled so very graciously that I could not heip 
thinking she really did drop it on purpose. 

Three days after this, a cobweb was waving over 
Mr. John Hunter’s Treatise on the Blood, and one 
of my pauper patients, or rather patient paupers, had 
gone to his long home—a barrel of proof spirits—in 
the corner of the dissecting room. At noon, on each 
of those days, did I emerge from my receptacle ; and 
every day as I met her—O no! it could not be acci- 
dent—the glance of recognition grew deeper and 
warmer. I must play the troubadour, said I to my- 
self; and onthe fourth day, an unsealed note, cou- 
leur de rose, fell at the feet of the lady as I was 
walking before her. If I had turned round like a 
simpleton, she would have let it lie untouched. I 
walked on, unmoved as destiny, and trusted to femi- 
nine curiosity. 

The verses—nobody but a New-Hollander would 


watching one of my unknown protéges, (No. 14, I | attack a woman with prose—were the following :— 


think he was enrolled in the note book,) who, as | 
saw with great sorrow, was encouraging a pair of 
whiskers, evidently too large for the resources of his 
puny constitution. I shall lose him, 1 said; and my 
fears were too true: he has since fallen a victim to 
their vampyre exactions. Miserable defunct! As 
I was looking at him, he curved his girded figure to 
its utmost point of tension, and an elastick girl trip- 
ped by him with a careless nod in return for his 
elaborate salutation. She threw her eye up acci- 
dentally in my direction; it looked as if she was 
saying, “ Poor devil!” I am not over fond of descrip- 
tion, but the eye was a good one, duly compounded 
of the four elements ; just mortal earth enough to 
keep it from being seraphick and saintly, just air 
enough to make it ethereal, just water enough to 
make it liquid, and just fire enough to vitalize all 
the rest. 
unfading green amid the falling leaves of three 
autumns, smoothed a hat which had outlived the pro- 
geny of its paternal beaver, and hurried down stairs, 


‘the summer sunlight of love ? 


Is thy name Mary, maiden fair? 
Such should, methinks, its musick be 
The sweetest name that mortals bear 
Were best befitting thee— 
And she to whom it once was given 
Was half of earth and half of heaven. 


I hear thy voice, I see thy smile, 
I look upon thy folded hair ; 
Ah! while we dream not they beguile, 
Our hearts are in the snare; 
And she who chains a wild bird’s wing 
Must start not if her captive sing. 


So, lady, take the leaf that falls, 
To all but thee unseen, unknown; 
When evening shades thy silent walls, 
Then read it all alone ; 
In stillness read, in darkness seal, 
Forget, despise, but not reveal ! 


I find by turning to my books that it was two days 


I brushed a coat which had held its | after this when a rose-bud slipped from the lady’s 
| boquet—it may be seen by calling at my lodgings. 


What can the icy buckler of philosophy avail in 
Science menaced me 


something as a cataract might have taken its first leap | from her crowded pages, Ambition fixed her eagle eye 


from its ledge to its basin. 
my boisterous precipitancy occasioned me a gentle 
rebuke from a deaf gentleman who lived two stories 
nearer Pluto than myself, as I have reason to think, 
at the instigation of my landlady.. This was not 
until evening, however ; there is no time like twilight 
for love confessions and curtain lectures. When | 
got into the street, I found the lady had been joined 
by another. I walked as close behind as I dared. 


“You do n’t like him,” said the second lady, in 
the subdued tone of a conversational second fiddle. 

“T have no objection to the imbecile,” she an- 
swered. 

“Do you not think him very handsome ?” 


It is but just to add, that | on me as she sat on the distant summit, and I forgot 


both fora passing look and awithering flower. It is 
very pleasant and praiseworthy to take Principle by 
the hand and follow her calmly through all. the 
changes of her path; but when Impulse shuts her 
eyes and spreads her wings and lifts us like the bird 
of the eastern tale into her own atmosphere of free- 
dom, there is an ecstacy in our very dizziness. 

I never thought for a moment what all this was to 
end in; l was as moral as a martyr, and if the lady 
had advanced half as far to meet me as some of her 
liberal sisters. will do to anybody that can adjust 
rhymes to nonsense, I should have been sadly em- 

| barrassed. 











But it is time to record my next aberration. Be- 
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| was foolish and wicked ; but how could I do other- 


fore I introduce the few coming stanzas, it may be; wise? I, amid whose ancestral bearings were 


as well to request all that class of readers who look 
through spectacles and wear more than three wrink- 
les on their foreheads, to turn over to Politicks and 
Statisticks. 

The lines beneath were conveyed to her for whom 








embroidered thewords “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum ?” 

And so, having arranged time, place, and imple- 
ments, I sat down to read a chapter of Bell on 
Wounds. I thought of my vitals, of injuries in my 
abdomen and thorax, generally fatal, as my author 


they were intended, by a stratagem, well enough | remarked ; of my puritanical friends, with their anti- 
conceived, but unfortunate in its execution. This/phlogistick principles; of weeping relatives and 


accident may have had some connexion with certain 
subsequent proceedings. 


Hast thouwa look for me, love ? 
A glance is lightly given ; 
Though small che cost to thee, love, 
To me it may be heaven. 


Hast thou a smile for me, aear ? 
One smile may chain a rover ; 

A laughing lip, a flashing eye, 
And Love’s first page turns over. 


Hast thou a word for me, love ? 
While not a soul is near thee; 
And there is none that will betray, 

And only one to hear thee. 


Hast thou a kiss for me, dear 
Oh, spoil it not by keeping, 

For cheeks will fade, and hearts grow cold, 
While youth and joy are sleeping 


stereotyped obituaries ; but then I thought of honour 
and gallantry, and the blood sprang like an arrow 
from my heart.—Suppose, however, I should be so 
miserable as to hit my antagonist; then think of the 
law—and the noose, that *‘ mortal coil” which no man 
can “ shuffle off,’—and the scaffold, one dropof which 
is a dose more sedative than all the “ drowsy sirups 
ofthe East”—and the Galvanick experiments, twitch- 
ing and puckering one’s leaden features, as if they 
would 
Create a soul under the ribs of death! 

When I thought of all these things most devoutly did I 
wish I had kept my verses in the silly brain that 
hatched them, or had them printed and bound with 
the poems of one of my interesting friends, or dis- 
posed of them in any way, so that they might have 
died unread, or evaporated unwritten. 

To provide against what is commonly called an 


What a pity it is that one cannot throw the silken | accident, I made the following Will. I take the lib- 


net of romance around a young creature without en- 
tangling in its threads a covey of more refractory 
beings! If her father is an alderman I shall be 
committed ; if her aunt is avestal, I shall be scandal- 
ized; if her brother is a man in buckram, I shall be 
shot ! 

I respect orderly men, but they are apt to have 
prosaick notions; I venerate prudent women ; alas! 
the pearl of female virtue is too often dissolved in 
vinegar. 

Exactly one week from my first impropriety, I re- 
ceived the following note :— 

“ Sir:—yYour conduct to a young lady in whom | 
have the honour to be interested, is such as to require 
my interference. I submit to you the choice of 
apologizing to the lady in person, of giving me the 
satisfaction a gentleman has a right to claim, or of 
receiving such publick chastisement as I shall deem 
appropriate and find convenient.” 

On reflection, I thought it best to carry the affair 
through boldly. I returned, then, the following an- 
swer :— 

‘Sin—I shall be happy to apologize to the young 
female I was so unfortunate as to offend, (privately, of 
course,) if she will meet me at any convenient place. 
If this proposal is not agreeable, | shall have no ob- 
jection to destroying you, with any weapon which 
may suit your fancy, if you think it necessary to 
your comfort. Flagellation is entirely out of the 
question. In case of a meeting, I shall be gratified 
to render my professional services in extracting the 
ball.” 

But my knight-errant was not to be so easily paci- 
fied or intimidated. The next day, a sunshine pe- 
destrian—marked No. 39 in my note-book—called 
upon me, stiffly cravatted and close buttoned. He 
was the bearer of one of those pithy little communi- 
cations which begin with “ Sir” and end with “ Your 
servant.” I answered it in such a manner as must 


erty, as I have done throughout, of avoiding names, 
dates, localities and technicalities. 

“ Knowing the frailty of our bodily organization 
and the peculating disposition of domesticks, I give 
and bequeath the following articles to the following 
persons :— 

“ My note-book, containing a list of all persons 


Female Charitable Society. 

“‘To the person marked forty-four, in the note- 
book, a green coat and a hat somewhat worn, recom- 
mending him te wear them occasionally, by way of 
a change. 

“To the person marked nineteen, in the note- 
book, a clean shirt, requesting him to keep it asa 
curiosity. 

“To the same person, a small box, containing an 
article manufactured at Windsor, to which I have 
added directions for its use. 

“To the lady marked one hundred and thirteen, a 
yard of tolerably thick cloth, to be disposed of as ap- 
parel, and applied where it is most needed. 

“ ‘To my great uncle, a pistol-flint, with a knife to 
skin it. . 

“ ‘To my stationer, an unfinished novel, ‘ The One- 
Eyed Militia Man’—an excellent thing, as far as it 
goes, 


“To my long-suffering creditors, my blessing. 


who walk in publick, with personal remarks, to the 


“To the world, my memory, begging them to be 
careful of it.” 

And now, having set all these matters in order, I 
practised pistol-shooting two whole days at a little 
cock-chicken of my landlady, and was awakened 
on the third morning by a vigorous crow from the 
intangible obstinate. S 7 

It is now some time since this affair has all blown 
over, and I am unwilling to dwell upon the particu- 
lars. I will only say that, a few days after my un- 
successful attempts upon the chicken, my tailor 


bring matters to a climax immediately. Perhaps it | declared the left leg of my gray trowsers was beyond 
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the aid of anything but a patch; and as he assured 
me that no gentleman of figure wore patches, I re- 
quested him to measure me on the spot for a pair 
of black broad-cloth pantaloons. 








THE CHARITY OF WAGES. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


From the Ladies’ Companion. 


Amone the forms of benevolence, which in our 
age of the world, are both multiplied and various, 
perhaps, few of us, sufficiently keep in mind, the 
Charity of Wages. 'To assist the poor through their 
own industry, enobles them, It keeps alive that 
love of independence which is so priceless in a free 
country. ‘T’o grudge or stint the wages of female 
labour is false economy. It is to swell the ranks of 
degradation and vice. In our sex it is unpardonable 
cruelty ; for the avenues in which they can gain an 
honest subsistence, are neither so numerous or so 
flowery, that we may close them, at pleasure, and be 
innocent. We ought not consider ourselves as doing 
the duty of Christians—though we subscribe liber- 
ally to the foreign and popular charities—while we 
withhold the helping hand, or the word of sympathy, 
from the female labourer within our own gates. 

I know not that I narrate an uncommon or pecu- 
liar circumstance, when [ mention a young girl, 
brought up in comparative affluence, who at the sud- 
den death of her father, was left without resources. 
The mother’s health failed, through grief and misfor- 
tune, and she nobly resolved to earn a subsistence for 
both. She turned to the needle, with which she 
had been dexterous for amusement, or the decoration 
of her own apparel. A little instruction enabled her 
to pursue from house to house the occupation of a 
dressmaker. 

At first some of the delicate feelings of early cul- 
ture clung around her. She dared scarcely to raise 
her eyes at the table of strangers, and when at night 
money was given her, she felt half ashamed to take 
it. But wamt soon extinguished those lingerings of 
timidity and refinement. Before her pittance was 
earned, it was mentally devotedto the purchase of 
some comfort for her enfeebled mother. It soon be- 
came evident that her common earnings were insuf- 
ficient. ‘She took home extra work, and abridged 
her intervals of rest. Her candle went not out by 
night, and sometimes when her mother had retired, 
she almost extinguished the fire, continuing to work 
with chilled hands and feet, lest the stock of fuel 
should not suffice until her slender earnings would 
enable her to purchase more. 

Her nervous system became overwrought and dis- 
eased. ‘Those for whom she worked, were often 
querulous, and hard to please. She felt an insuper- 
able longing for a kind word, an encouraging look— 
for some form of sympathy, to sustain the sensitive 
spirit. ‘Those who hired her, had not put these in 
the contract. Work, on her part, and money on 
theirs, was all the stipulation. They did not per- 
ceive that her step grew feeble, as day by day she 
passed through the crowded streets to her task, or 
night after night returned to nurse her infirm mother. 
A sudden flush came upon her cheek, and she sank 
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into the grave before the parent, for whom she had 
toiled. 

The wife of a sailor, during his periods of absence, 
did all in her power, to aid him in diminishing their 
expenses. He was not of that class, who spend their 
wages on their arrival in port, and forget their family. 
But as that family increased, his earnings, without 
rigid economy on her part, would have been insufli- 
cient for their support. 

At length the bitter news came that her husband 
was lost at sea. When the first shock of grief 
had subsided, she summoned her resolution, and de- 
termined to do that for her children, which their fa- 
ther had so often expressed his wish to have done, 
that they should be kept together, and not be depen- 
dant on charity. She meditated what mode of live- 
lihood would best enable her to comply with a wish 
she held so sacred. She had great personal strength, 
and a good constitution. She made choice of the 
hardest work which is performed by females, be- 
cause it promised the most immediate reward. Often, 
after her hard task of washing, did she forget her 
weariness, while in the dusky twilight, she hastened 
toward her lowly home, as the mother-bird nerves 
her wing when she draws nearer to her nest. 

But she found her sickly babe, a sufferer from 
these absences, and sometimes accidents befell the 
other little ones, from her having no person with 
whom to leave them. ‘The sum which she earned, 
would not always pay for the injury they had sustain- 
ed by the want of her sheltering care. It occasion- 
ally happened, that if the lady for whom she worked, 
was out, or engaged with company, she returned 
without her payment, for which, either to wait, or to 
go again, was an inconvenience, which those who 
dwell in abodes of plenty, cannot estimate. 

Was there not some labour which she could per- 
form at home, and thus protect the nurslings for 
whose subsistence she toiled? The spinning-wheel 
and loom first presented themselves to her thought, 
for she had been skilful in their use, in the far-off 
agricultural village, where her youth was spent. 
But domestick manufactures had become unfashiona- 
ble, and she could obtain no such employment. 
Coarse needle-work seemed her only resource. At 
this, she wrought incessantly, scarcely allowing her- 
self time to get, or partake of a scanty meal. But 
after all was done, the remuneration was inadequate 
to their necessities. She could scarcely supply a 
sufficiency of the coarsest food. Her children shiv- 
ered as the winter drewon. ‘Their garments though 
constantly mended, were thin, and their poor little 
feet, bare and blue. She drew back from the mis- 
erable fire that they might be warmed, and shudder- 
ed as she saw the means of sustaining this comfort 
wasting away. 

Still the injunction of her departed husband jay 
deep and warm at her heart. She asked no charity. 
She remitted no exertion, and her whole life was as 
one prayer to God. 

At this crisis, a society, formed on the true 
principle of benevolence, to aid poverty through its 
own efforts, arose, to save her from destruction. Its 
express object was to improve the condition of the 
temptest-tossed mariner and his suffering household. 
[t comprised an establishment, where garments were 
made for seamen; and here she obtained a constant 


supply of needlework, with liberal and prompt pay- 
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ment. One of its most beautiful features, was a|)7HE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF TEA ON THE NER- 


school, where the elementary branches of a good ed- 
ucation were gratuitously taught. Here, instruction 
in the use of the needle, was thoroughly imparted, 
and as soon as the pupils were able to finish a gar- 
ment for the clothing-store, they were encouraged by 
receiving a just payment, 

Now, the small lowly room of the widow was 
brightened with comfort, and her heart was wo full 
for words. When her little girls came running 
from school, with a shout of joy, the eldest one ex- 
claiming :-— 

“ See, mother, see, here are twenty cents. Take 
them and buy a frock for the baby. ‘They gave them 
to me for making a sailor’s gingham shirt, strong and 
good. My teachersays,I shall soonsew well enough, 
to make one of a nicer kind, for which I am to receive 
seventy-five cents. ‘ThenI will help pay your house- 
rent. Oh I never was so happy, in my life, and yet I 
could not help crying when I waked, for [ remember- 
ed that you used to make exactly such shirts, for dear 
father, and I did not know but the man for whom I 
made this, might be lost at sea, and never eome back 
to his home any more.” 

“ Here is a book,” said the little sister,“ which my 
teacher let me take from the school library, to bring 
home, and read to you, while you sit at work. And 
she is so good, and so kind to me, mother, she takes 
as much pains to have me learn, as if we were ever so 
rich, and I love her dearly.” 

“ Blessings on her,” said the widow, through her 
grateful tears. “ Heaven’s blessings on the society, 
and on every lady, into whose heart God has put it to 
help the desolate through their own industry.” And 
night and morning she taught her kneeling babes the 
prayer of gratitude for their benefactresses. 

Let us encourage every variety of effort, by which 
our sex can win a subsistence, and foster in the young 
that spirit which prefers the happy consciousness of 
being useful, to any form of indolent and helpless de- 
pendance. In our bounty to the poor, let us keep in 
mind, the principle of aiding them as far as possible, 
through their own exertions, for she who thus studies 
their moral benefit, elevates themin the scale of being, 
and performs an acceptable service to her country, and 
to her God. 

Mothers, speak often to your daughters on these sub- 
jects, instruct them in the economy of charity, Your 
responsibility comprises both earth and heaven. 

There are many works from writers of the present 
day, which afford valuable hints for conversation, on 
the subject of being respectable and happy, without 
the possession of wealth. Pre-eminent among them, 
is Miss Sedgwick’s “ Rich Poor Man, and Poor Rich 
Man.” From your own observation, you can illustrate 
the truth of such sentiments. You can convince them 
from the page of history, that virtue, and talent, and 
the heart’s true felicity, may exist without the tinsel 
of gold. You can impress on them from a Book Divine, 
that to“ gain the whole world” would not balance 
one sigh of a lost soul. 





The oldest known painting is a Madona and 
Child, in 886. The oldest known paintings, in En- 
gland, are the portrait of Chaucer, painted on panel 
about 1390, and that of Henry IV., in 1405. 


VOUS SYSTEM.—No IL. 


WE have received the following communication 
from a distinguished Dentist in the city of New 
York :— 

Much has been said, and with truth, both by phy- 
sicians and others, in regard to the injurious effects 
of narcoticks on the nervous system. It is admitted 
even by those who are ignorant of the laws by which 
the animal systemis governed. Although this is the 
case, but few realise the importance of the fact they 
admit. When we call into view, the headaches, va- 
pours, faintings ; loss of eye-sight, diseases of the 
brain, as well as general prostration of the nervous 
energies, toothaches, &c., &c., we find a catalogue 
fearful enough one would imagine, to deter any who 
are not past feeling or thinking on this subject, from 
the use of so great an enemy to their health and 
comfort. 

In proof of the foregoing remarks, which are not 
the result of a hasty or superficial investigation of 
the subject, but of a long course of observation and 
study, I present a few facts, which I think are cal- 
culated to excite the publick to a consideration of the 
evils referred to. But before stating my own experi- 
ence, it will be necessary to give a short account of 
tea and its properties, both medicinal and nutritive, 
for as reasonable beings, we should not wish to use 
any article of diet which will not nourish and sustain 
the body. 

We are told by those who have had the best op- 
portunity of investigation, and by chymists, that this 
plant is narcotick, and owing to this principle is not 
used by the Chinese, until a considerable time after 
the leaf is gathered—it is then dispossessed as they 
suppose of much of this injurious or poisonous qual- 
ity. Narcoticks are known to act directly on the 
brain and medulla oblongata, from whence spring 
the nerves, and which is in fact the sensorium, or 
source of the nervous system, by producing, when 
taken in small quantities, an exhilaration or excite- 
ment, which is felt chiefly by the brain, causing 
wakefulness, &c, but when taken in larger doses, 
produces spasms, stupor and death. 

It is a law of the animal economy, that just in pro- 
portion to the degree of unnatural excitement produ- 
ced upon the system, so far it is weakened by a cor- 


responding depression, after the effects of the stim- * 


ulant have passed away ; therefore this injurious re- 
sult must always follow the exhilarating cup of tea, 
so universally used and so highly valued, as a cor- 
dial for an aching head—such persons appearing to 
forget, that although tea cures their headache, they 
have always a headache to cure. 

It has been said likewise that tea promotes and 
assists digestion ; in reality it acts as an astringent, 
und is frequently prescribed by physicans in diar- 
rhea. In cases of dyspepsia its use is reprobated 
by all. So much for its medicinal properties. 

As to its nutritive qualities, let any tea-drinker, 
even the most inveterate advocate for its use, try it 
as a beverage or article of food alone, without the 
usual accompaniments of sugar and milk, for one 
week exclusively, and I venture to predict that be- 
fore the expiration of the time, he will be glad to 
exchange it for some other article, better calculated 
to sustain life, as well as one more palatable, not- 
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withstanding all he may previously have said in fa- 
vour of its nutrition. 

“Oh, but that is green tea,” some will be ready 
0 cry out, “ the effects of which you have been de- 
scribing ;” but | would ask you to explain to me the 
difference between green and black tea. If we may 
credit the best authorities on this subject, there is 


“but one species which properly can be called the 


tea plant, and the difference of colour arises from the 
time of gathering the leaf. If gathered before the 
leaf has come to maturity, it will be crude. and 
green, and entirely unfit for use, as in the case of 
other plants and vegetables when picked under sim- 
ilar circumstances; but if left to attain its full 
growth, it will then present the black appearance 
which we are accustomed to see in black tea, the 
properties of the plant nevertheless continuing the 
same, although in a somewhat smaller degree narco- 
tick. 

During an extensive dental practice I have had 
an opportunity of observing the condition of those of 
my patrons who were in the habit of drinking strong 
tea, and I have found that such persons have weak, 
irritable and sensitive nerves. In many cases I 
have been obliged to discontinue my operations, 
owing to the extreme delicacy and irritability of the 
nervous system. ‘This led me to make some experi- 
ments, which | now present. 

I took a pound of young hyson tea, and after 
steeping it in soft water, boiled it down to half a 
pint—this I applied to such nerves in the teeth as 
required to be destroyed, in order to prevent sensibil- 
ity there, and thus enable me to operate.on the tooth 
without pain to the patient. 

The experiment was completely successful, prov- 
ing clearly to my mind the poisonous qualities of 
tea; as, heretofore, r:any dentists have been in the 
practice of using arsenick for the same purpose, 
which determinod me to try the effects of tea on ani- 
mail life, 

I then procured a rabbit, of about three months old, 
and kept.it without food a sufficient length of time to 
leave the stomach empty, then gave it ten drops of 
the decoction, holding its head in a position to cause 
the fluid to enter the stomach. ‘The animal appear- 
ed to be somewhat exhilarated for the space of three 
or four minutes, then laid on its side and began 
moaning as if in great distress, and in about ten 
minutes from.the time of my administering the dose 
its struggles ended in death, the limbs being disten- 
ded and very stiff. 

I also tried the effects of tea on a young cat, of 
the same age, after making another decoction simi- 
lar to the first, but rather more powerful, as I boiled 
it down to a. gill, which resulted in the same way 
but in a shorter time, asthe animal ceased to breathe 
in less than three minutes, although the dose was 
not as large as I gave the rabbit, being but eight 
drops. JOHN BURDELL. 





The English painters, in the order of genius, are 
Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough, Lawrence, West, 
Reynolds, Martin, Turner, and Wilkie. 

The British institution for the Fine Arts in Pall 
Mall, was established in 1805. 


WEE WILLIE. 


Fare thee weil, our Jast and fairest ! 
Dear wee Willie, fare thee well ; 
He, who lent thee, hath recalled thee 

Back with Him and His to dwell. 
Fifteen moons their silver lustre 
Only o’er thy brow had shed, 
When thy spirit joined the seraphs, 
And thy dust the dead. 


Like a sunbeam, through our dwelling 
Shone thy presence bright and calm; 
Thou didst add a zest to pleasure— 
To our sorrows thou wert balm; 
Brighter beamed thine eyes than summer ; 
And thy first attempt at speech 
Thrilled our heart-strings with a rapture 
Musick ne’er could reach. 


As we gazed upon thee sleeping, 
With thy fine fair locks outspread, 

Thou didst seem a little angel 
Who from heaven to earth had strayed ; 

And, entranced, we watched the vision, 
Half in hope, and half affright, 

Lest what we deemed ours, and earthly, 
Should dissolve in light, 


Snows o’ermantled hill and valley ; 
Sullen clouds begrim’d the sky, 

When the first, drear doubt oppressed us, 
That our child was doomed to die! 

Through each long night-watch, the taper 
Showed the hectick of thy cheek ; 


_ And each anxious dawn beheld thee 


More worn out, and weak. 


T was even then Destruction’s angel 
Shook his pinions o’er our path 
Seized the rosiest of our household, 
And struck Charlie down in death! 
Fearful!—awful! Desolation 
On our lintel set his sign ; 
And we turned from his sad death-bed, 
Willie, round to thine! 


As the beams of spring’s first morning 
Through the silent chamber played, 

Lifeless, in mine arms I raised thee, 
And in thy small coffin laid ; 

Ere the day-star with the darkness 
Nine times had triumphant striven, 

In one grave had met your ashes, 
And your souls in heaven ! 


Five were ye, the beauteous blossoms 
Of our hopes, and hearts, and hearth ; 
Two asleep lie buried under— 
Three for us yet gladden earth. 
Thee, our hyacmth, gay Charlie— 
Willie, thee our snow-drop pure, 
Back to us shall second spring-time 
Never more allure! 


Yet, while thinking, oh our lost ones! 
Of how dear ye were to us, 
we should dreams of doubt and darkness 
aunt our troubled spirits thus ? 
, across the cold, dim church-yard, 
it our visions of 1 
Seated on the tomb, Faith’s angel 
Saith—“ Ye are not there.” 


Where, then, are dy With the Saviour 
Blest—for ever blest, are ye, 
*Mid the sinless little children 
Who have heard his “Come to me!” 
*Yond the shades of death’s dark valley, 
Now ye lean upon his breast, 
Where the wicked dare not enter, 
And the weary rest. 


We are wicked—we are weary : 
For us pray and for us plead; 
God who ever hears the sinless, 

May through you the sinful heed. 
oa that, through Christ’s mediation, 
l our faults may be forgiven ; 
Plead that ye be sent to greet us 

At the gates of heaven! 
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THE FAMILY 
NATURAL HISTORY. | As these birds have no song, they are kept in con- 
finement only for the sake of their manners, even in 
| those countries where the people-are most partial to 
| confine birds. Anecdotes are told of the difference 
THE NUTHATCH. | between their manners when they are a sort of par- 


Tue Nuthatch (Sita) is a genus of Tenuirostral | tially tamed in a free state, and when they are forci- 
birds with anisodactylick feet, of which the characters bly confined. “A lady,” says Bechstein, “ amused 
are: the bill of mean length, straight, circular in its | herself in the winter, and particularly when the snow 
section, depressed, conical toward the point, where | Was On the ground, with throwing, several times a 


the cutting edges are particularly sharp, and the day, different kinds of seeds on the terrace below the 
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texture very firm. The nostrils are placed at the | 
base of the bill, rounded, and covered by bristly feath- | 
ers. Four toes on each foot, the external one uni- 
ted to the middle of the base, and the hind one large 
and armed with a strong claw. ‘There are twelve 
feathers in the tail, nearly square over at the ends, 
and with flexible shafts. ‘The first quill of the wing 
very short, the second also shorter than the third, 
and the fourth is the longest in the wing. ‘These 
birds are excellent climbers, and in this respect have 
no inconsiderable resemblance to the woodpeckers, 
and also to the tits, the former of which they resem- 
ble in their action upon the stems and large branches 
of trees, and the latter, in their action upon the small 
branches, from which they can hang suspended in a 
variety of positions ; and thus search every part of 
a tree from the bottom of the trunk to the remotest 
bud, for insects or for nuts and seeds, all of which 
indiscriminately form part of their food according to 
the season. 

The typical species is the common nuthatch (Sitta 
Europea.) It is about six inches in length, with a 
bill three quarters of an inch long, slender, but firm 
in its texture, and stiff by both mandibles being 
curved; the upper mandible is blackish-blue, the 
lower one paler, and yellow at the base. ‘The feet 
are yellowish-gray, furnished with very strong claws. 
‘The male bird is bluish-gray on the upper part, and 
blue on the forehead; the cheeks and throat are 
white, shown off by a black streak which extends 
from the gape to the neck; the flanks and thighs 
are brownish, and the breast and belly dull yellow. 
The quills are blackish, and the tail-feathers, which 
are twelve in number, are bluish-gray, except the 
lateral ones, which are black, and a white bar cross- 
es the tail near the tip. As a British bird, the nut- 
hatch is confined to the south of England to nearly 
the same range as that occupied by the woodpecker ; 
but it is a bird of different habits, not being migra- 
tory. It has not been observed in the extreme west 
of England. “ We have never,” says Montagu, “ ob- 
served it far north, nor so far west as Cornwall. It 
chiefly affects wooded and enclosed situations, 
choosing the deserted habitation of a woodpecker in 
some tree for the place of nidification, This hole is 
first contracted by a plaster of clay, leaving only suf- 
ficient room for ‘itself to pass in and out. ‘The nest 
is then made of dead leaves, most times that of the 
oak, which are heaped together without much. order. 
The eggs are six or seven in number, white, spotted 
with rust-colour, so exactly like those of the oxeye 
in size and markings, that it is impossible to distin- 
guish any difference. If the barrier of plaster at 
the entrance is déstroyed when they have eggs, itis 
speedily replaced; a peculiar instinct to prevent 
their nest being destroyed by the woodpecker and 
other birds of superiour size, which build in the same 
situation.” 


window, in order to feed the birds in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘These soon became accustomed to this dis- 
tribution, and arrived in crowds when they heard the 
clapping of hands, which was the signal used to call 
them. She put some hempseed and cracked nuts 
even on the window-sill, and on a board, particularly 
for her favourites, the blue-tits. ‘Two nuthatches 
came one day to have their share in this repast, and 
were so pleased, that they became quite familiar, and 
did not even go away in the following spring to get 
their natural food, and to build their nest in the wood, 
They settled themselves in the hollow of an old tree 
near the house ; as soon as the two young ones which 
they reared here were able to fly, they brought them 
to the hospitable window where they were to be 
nourished, and soon after disappeared entirely. It 
was very amusing to see these two new visiters 
hang or climb on the wall or blinds, while their 
benefactress put their food on the board. These 
pretty creatures, as well as the tits, Knew her so well, 
that when she drove away the sparrows which came 
to steal what was not intended for them, they did not 
fly away also, but seemed to know that what was 
done was only to protect and defend them.” The 
different habit of the bird in a state of involuntary 
confinement is shown in the following account: “A 
nuthatch, which had been accidentally winged by a 
sportsman, was kept in a small cage of plain oak- 
wood and wire. During a night and a day that his 
confinement lasted, his tapping labour was incessant ; 
and after occupying his prison for that short space, 
he left the wood-work pierced and worn like worm- 
eaten timber. His impatience at his situation was 
excessive ; his efforts to escape were unremitted, and 
displayed much intelligence and cunning. He was 
fierce, fearlessly familiar, and voracious of the food 
placed before him. At the close of the second day 
he sunk under the combined effects of his vexation, 
assiduity, and voracity. His hammering was pecu- 
liarly laborious, for he did not peck as other birds do, 
but grasping hold with his immense feet, he turned 
upon them as a pivot, and struck*with the whole 
weight of his body, thus assuming the appearance, 
with his entire form, of the head of a hammer, or, 
as birds may be seen sometimes to do on mechanical 
clocks, made to strike the hour by swirging on a 
wheel.” 

The common nuthatch is the only oné which is 
found in Europe, or any of the immediately adjacent 
parts of the world; but there are some others in 
America and in the eastern Asiatic islands. These 


are all like the common species of tree birds, and 
remarkable for their expertness in climbing ; and their 
manners do not appear to differ greatly from those of 
the European nuthatch. 

‘The Carolina nuthatch is not an uncommon species 
in North America, though some have regarded it as 
only a variety of the European one. 


It differs, how- 











ever, in many respects, and some very zealous and 
talented students of animals, are of opinion that, how 
much soever European and American animals may 
resemble each other, they are still specifically differ- 
ent. We do not take upon us to decide this; but 
we shall quote Wilson’s account of the differences 
between the two, and also his finely characteristick 
account of the manners of the birds. ‘“ ‘The head 
and back of the European species,” says Wilson, 
‘are of a uniform bluish-gray ; the upper parts of the 
head, neck, and shoulders of-.eurs are a deep black 
glossed with green; the breast and belly of the 
former are a dull orange, with streaks of chestnut ; 
those parts in the latter are pure white. The Euro- 
pean has a line of black passing through the eye, 
halfway down the neck; the present species has 
nothing of the kind, but appears with the inner webs 
of the three shortest secondaries and primaries of a 
jet black; the latter tipped with white, and the vent 
and lower parts of the thighs of a rust colour. The 
European, therefore, and the present are evidently 
two distinct end different species. ‘The bird builds its 
nest early in April, in the hole of a tree, in the hol- 
low rail in a fence, and sometimes in the wooden 
cornices under the eaves, and lays five eggs of a dull 
white, spotted with brown at the greater end. The 
male is extremely attentive to the female while sit- 
ting, supplying her regularly with sustenance, stop- 
ping frequently at the mouth of the hole, calling and 
offering her what he has brought in the most endear- 
ing manner. Sometimes he seems to stop merely to 
inquire how she is, and to lighten the tedious mo- 
ments with his soothing chatter. He seldom ram- 
bles far from the spot; and when danger appears, 
regardless of his own safety, he flies instantly to 
alarm her. When both are feeding on the trunk of 
the same tree, or of adjoining ones, “he is perpetually 
calling on her; and, from the momentary pause he 
makes, it is plain that he feels pleased to hear her 
reply. 
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the stables, around the house, mixing among the 
fowls, entering the barn, and examining the beams 
and rafters, and every place where he may pick up 
a subsistence.” 

‘The red-bellied black-capped nuthatch is a smaller 
species.than the preceding. It measures only four 
and a half inches in length in the body, and the 
stretch of the wings is about eight inches. It cor- 
responds exactly with the last in the form of the bill, 
nostrils, and tongue, and also in the colour of the 
back and tail feathers. ‘The secondaries, however, 
are not varied with so deep a black as the other 
species. ‘The legs, feet, and claws, are of a dingy 
greenish yellow; the head is black on the upper 
part; a stripe of white encircles the frontlet; a 
streak of black passes through the eye, reaching to 
the shoulder; under this streak there is a line of 
white, and the chin is also of this latter colour. 
The wings and primaries are of dusky lead colour, 
and the other under parts are light russet. ‘The top 
of the head of the female is not of so deep a black 
as the male, ror are the belly and breast of so intense 
a brown. 

These birds are migratory. They breed in the 
northern states, whence they pass to the southern 
ones in October, and return in April. ‘This and the 
last-mentioned species are readily distinguished both 
by the smallness of its size and the superiour swift- 
ness of its motions. ‘There is also a decided differ- 
ence in the voices of the two species. ‘The notes 
of the present one are much sharper and quicker, 
and nearly an octave higher; but there is not much 
difference in the musick they produce, which is alto- 
gether a monotonous and untuneful stave. From the 
close resemblance they bear in point of colours and 
general habits, it is not unlikely that in their mode 
of constructing their nests, and in other parts of their 
economy, they may also make a similar approach to 
each other. Both these little birds are extremely 
useful, on account of their destroying vast quantities 


“The white-breasted nuthatch is common almost! of those destructive insects and their larve which 


everywhere in the woods of North America, and) 
may be known at a distance by the notes qennli| 
guank, frequently repeated, as he moves upward and 
down in spiral circles around the body and larger 
branches of the trees, probing behind the thin scaly 
bark of the white oak, and shelling off considerable 
pieces of it, in his search after spiders, ants, insects, 
and their larve. He rests and roosts with his -head 
downward, and appears to possess a degree of curi- 
osity not common in many birds, frequently descend- 
ing very silently within a few feet of the root of the 
tree where you happen to stand, stooping head down- 
ward, stretching out his neck in a horizontal position, 
as if to reconnoitre your appearance ; and, after 
several minutes’ silent observation, wheeling round, 
he again mounts with fresh activity, piping his uni- 
sons as before. Strongly attached to his native 
forests he seldom forsakes them; and, amid the 
rigours of the severest winter weather, his note is 
still heard in the bleak leafless woods, and among 
the howling branches. Sometimes the rain, freez- 
ing as it falls, encloses every twig, and even the 
trunk of the tree, in a hard transparent coat or shell 
of ice. On these occasions | have heard his anxiety 
and dissatisfaction at being with difficulty able to 
make his way along the smooth surface ; at these 
times generally abandoning the trees, gleaning about 


~_ so destructive to our fruit and forest-trees. 
Their principal haunts are those forests where pines 
are most abundant, especially in the winter season, 
as the seeds of the pine seem to be their favourite 
food. 

It is highly probable that this migratory species 
has been called by different names in different parts 
of America, and different states of its plumage, though 
we still want correct information respecting the birds 
of those parts of the United States to which the keen- 
eyed observation of Wilson did notextend. Accord- 
ing to him, and within the limits of his observation, 
the pine forests are almost the exclusive haunts of 
the red-bellied and black-capped nuthatches; and 
many thousand acres of the deciduous forests may 
be traversed in winter without finding them, though 
they are abundant on the pine barrens as they- are 
styled in that part of the country. It is indeed a 
point worth attending to in the natural history of pine 
forests, that the birds which take up their habitation 
almost exclusively there, are nearly as permanent 
all the year round in the locality as the greenness 
of the leaves. We find it so in the peculiar birds of 
the pine forests of Europe, however small they may 
be, and apparently ill able to endure the severe win- 
ters of the north; for the little crested wrens remain 
secure in the cover of the pines, when much largor 
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birds, which summer on the open grounds in the] ation relative to the geographical arrangement of the 


same regions, are driven southward in flocks. In 
those pine forests, the red-bellied nuthatches are 
most frequently found in pairs, and not in flocks or 
packs of their own species, though they associate 
readily with tits, small-spotted woodpeckers, and 
other birds which prefer similar localities, and are 
capable of similar activity. “The whole tribe” 
(meaning the black-capped tit, the crested tit, the 
little spotted woodpecker, and these nuthatches,) 
says Wilson, “proceed regularly from tree to tree 
through the woods like a corps of pioneers ; while, 
in a calm day, the rattling of their bills and the rapid 
motions of their bodies, thrown, like as many tum- 
blers and rope-dancers into numberless positions, 
together with the peculiar chattering of each, are 
altogether very amusing ; conveying the idea of hun- 
gry diligence, bustle and activity.” 

The brown-headed nuthatch is another American 
species, resembling the last-mentioned one in its 
manners, but differing in its locality, its colours, and 
being a little smaller. It is about four inches and a 
quarter long, and not eight inches in the stretch of 
the wings. ‘The upper part of the head and neck 
are light rusty-brown, except a white spot near the 
seiting on of the neck. The brown is mottled with 
darker spots of the same, and there is a dusky streak 
across the nostril to the eye. ‘The chin and wes | 
of the neck under the eyes are white; the wings | 


forest birds of America, which are certainly more 
different from each other in different latitudes, than 
the birds of the eastern continent. The division be- 
tween North and South America, in a natural point 
of view, is also greater than in the eastern continent ; 
and as those tenants of the pine forests do not inhabit 
at very great elevations in their native localities, we 
are not to suppose that they would gain those heights 
in Mexico, on which alone pines are to be met with 
in that country; while, as they avoid the forests of 
deciduous trees in the north, it is not likely that they 


would follow the line of the coast of the Caribbean 
Sea. 


; SYRIAN GOAT. 


‘THe wild goat is generally understood to be the 
parent stock of all the domesticated varieties of goats, 
much as these differ from each other. It is the 
paseng of the Persians, and the bezoar goat of some 
other eastern nations, a concretion called bezoar be- 
ing sometimes found in its stomach. ‘The horns of 
this species are of a brownish ash colour, uniformly 
arched backward, but little divergent, and with a 


slight recurvature toward the points. In their sec- 


are dusky, with some of the secondary quills and tion, they are compressed laterally, with sharp an- 
coverts slate-colour, which last is the colour of the | gular edges to the front, and with a sort of furrow 
upper part of the two middle feathers of the tail, and | which renders the edge sharper. ‘These horns make 
of the tips of the other tail feathers; but there is a| an angle with the frontal bone ; and are marked with 
white bar across all the tail feathers near their tips, | projecting tubercles, between which the surface is 
and within this bar all across the two middle ones | slightly striated. Some of the authorities describe 
are black. ‘The legs and feet are dull blue ; the bill | these tubercles as increasing with and tndicating the 
is black, but blue toward the base of the lower man- age of the animal, but the point is not fully ascertained. 
dible, and the irides are hazel. ‘The female has the [udeed the animal is naturally se wild, and can make 
head darker brown, and the dark streak across the |its escape so readily, im places where it is not so 
eye less conspicuous. The voice of this bird is also easily followed, that it cannot be subjected to very 
more shrill than that of the red-bellied one, and it is | accurate examination. On the posterior edge the 
more social, being found in small flocks during the | horns are rounded ; in the male they are sometimes 


winter. It is an exceedingly active and vigilant lit- 
tle bird, moving in all directions, and upon the most 
slender twigs of the trees with great activity, so that | 
there are very few of the smaller birds of North 
America, of which it is more difficult to obtain spe- 
cimens. It is not understood to reach Canada, or the | 
northern, or indeed the central states of the Ameri- | 
can Union. 
Nuthatches are also mentioned as occurring in| 
Jamaica and some others of the American islands, 
and parts of continental America farther to the south ; 
but the accounts of these are by no means precise, 
and it is possible that they may be the same as some 
of the North American species. ‘I‘here are specifick 
differences between all of these and the nuthatch of 
Europe; but as the habits and habitations are so 
nearly the same, it is probable that they may be sub- 
ject to the same changes of colour as we have noticed 
in the European one ; and, therefore, a new species 
must not be hastily founded on a single specimen. 
From the general habits of the birds, however, which 
are not migratory at all in some of the species, and 
but very slightly so in others, it is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that they could pass even as stragglers from 
the United States to the West India islands. We 





three feet in length ; but they are usually smaller in 
the females. ‘The general colour of the male is 
grayish brown, with the dark line along the back and 
a black tatl: the front of the head is blackish, dark- 
est toward the nose, and reddish on the sides: the 
beard and long hair on the throat are reddish brown. 
The female is smaller than the male, and paler in 


| the colour. 


The wild goat is chiefly found on the eastern 
mountains—in those of Caucasus, Persia, and vari- 
ous parts of Hindostan. ‘That it exists in Europe is 
not very clearly made out. ‘The ibex inhabits some 
of the more lofty mountains, where there are abun- 
dance of domesticated goats; and as the domestick 
he-goats breed readily with the female ibexes, it js 
very probable that those specimens, apparently inter- 
mediate between the common goat and the ibex, 
which have occasionally, though, rarely been met 
with, are only hybrids between the wild and the tame 
goat. Indeed both the wild goat and the ibex vary 
so much in different countries, that it is not very easy 
to draw a clear and satisfactory line of distinction 
between them. Indeed direct crosses between the 
domestick goat and the ibex are not uncommon in 
Switzerland; and the males of this cross are not 


are, however, very much in want of correct inform-|only capable of breeding back to the pure blood of 
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Syrian Goat. 


ae. 


the goat, but are much esteemed for that purpose,|of being borne in mind, as it explains, in part, why 
as being larger in size than he-goats of the pure|they are much more discursive in their habits than 
breed. Indeed it is probable that there is no muleism | the partridges, and others of the family, or indeed 
in the matter; but that the ibex and the goat may|than most of the gallinide. They have the first 
breed freely, so as that the mixed progeny may | quill of the wings as long as the others, and thus 
among themselves be prolifick ; for, of all the larger | their wings being less rounded are better adapted for 


domestick animals, goats are probably the most free 
breeders. 

The great distinction of the species is in the horns, 
and these are gradual. ‘The ibex of the Alps has 
the horns remarkably square ; that of Caucasus has 
them more rounded; while the Abyssinian variety 
makes an approach to the mountain wild goat, and 
that again to the domesticated ones. 


THE QUAIL. 


Quvatts are smaller in size than partridges, have the 
bill slender, no red membrane over the eye, and no 
spurs on the tarsi. In other respects, they bear a 
considerable resemblance to the partridges. The true 
quails are all natives of the eastern continents, and 
they are not found in the very cold latitudes. Al- 
though a more minute race than the partridges, the 
quails are more active birds, more discursive and 
prone to migration. They seem to admit of two di- 
visions, the quails, properly so called, which have 
hind toes more or less produced ; and those which 
have no hind toe, and which, for that reason, Tem- 
minck called Hemtpodius, or half-footed. There is 
one structural character in the quails which is worthy 


‘long flight. 
| ‘The common quail has the upper part mottled with 


brown and gray, with a whitish or reddish streak 
along the middle of each feather. ‘The top of the 
‘head is mottled with black and red, and marked with 
three longitudinal stripes of brownish white, the two 
iloteral ones passing nearly over the eyes. The 
| throat is black; the breast russet; the belly and 
| thighs whitish; the bill black, and the feet flesh- 
colour. The length of the full grown male is between 
| seven and a half and eight inches. The female has 
the breast white, spouted with black. Quails are sub- 
ject to considerable varieties of colour, some being 
found much darker than the average, and others 
| nearly all over yellowish white. ‘The young of the 
| year resemble the female; after which they vary con- 
siderably in colour. Food and confinement have a 
good deal of effect upon their colours; for when 
|they are kept under restraint and fed upon hempseed 
‘all their colours merge in one uniform brown. ‘They 
are much longer winged in proportion to their size 
than most of the gallinide, the extent of the wings 
being about double the length of the body, while in 
the others it rarely exceeds one andahalf. The 
common quail is found pretty generally throughout 
continental Europe, ranging nearly as far to the north 
as Lapland. It is also found in Asia, and is abun- 
dant in the south of Siberia, but is not met with in that 
country so far north as the shores of the Arctic sea, 
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The Quail. 


or even in such high latitudes as it occurs in some 
parts of Europe. In China, and the countries farther 
to the southward, the common quail is very abundant, 
and there are also other species. They extend unto 
the eastern islands, and are very abundant in some 
parts of Africa. ‘Though quails are more accustom- 
ed to running than flying, and although, for the most 
part, they are incapable of remaining for any length 
of time on the wing, without experiencing lassitude 
and fatigue, it is nevertheless certain that they un- 
dertake pretty extensive migrations, and in immense 


flocks, passing from the colder to the warmer latitudes | 


in autumn, and retracing their way in spring; and 
there is reason to believe that their passage, notwith- 
standing the opinion of Colonel Montague, usually 
takes place in the course of the night, for they are 
accustomed to sleep, or at least to repose, during the 
greater part of the day, hiding themselves in the 
tallest grass, where they are sometimes run in upon 
by dogs before they are flushed. They are met with 
in many parts of England, but seldom in any con- 
siderable numbers. ‘They leave there in August or 
September, are supposed to winter in Africa, and 
return early in the spring. On their arrival at Alex- 
andria, such multitudes of them are exposed for sale, 
that the crews of merchant vessels are fed on them, 
and complaints have teen laid at the consul’s office 
by mariners against their captains, for giving them 
nothing but quails to eat. They have been known, 
when having wind and weather in their favour, to 
perform a flight of fifty leagues across the Black sea 
in the course of a night. On the western coast of 
the kingdom of Naples, in the vicinity of Nettuno, 
sometimes quails have appeared in such prodigious 
quantities, that a hundred thousand have been caught 
in one day, and within the limited space of three or 
four miles. ‘The principal part of them were con- 
veyed to Rome, where they are in great request, and 
fetch a very high price. Along the shores of Bovena, 
especially on the lands belonging to the bishop of 
Frejus that border on the sea, they alight in such 
vast numbers in the spring, that for the first two or 
three days they are occasionally found so exhausted 
as to be caught withthe hand. In some parts of the 
south of Russia they so much abound, that during 
the periods of their migration they are taken by thou- 
sands, and are sent in casks to Petersburgh and 
Moscow. ‘The English import not a few from France 
for the table, all of them males. They fight fiercely 
for the females, whom they abandon when incubation 
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commences. The hen bird scrapes a hole in the 
ground, generally in a cornfield, and consigns to it 
from eight to twenty eggs, of a bright green colour, 
dotted with minute blotches of brown or black. 
The incubation lasts three weeks; and the young, 
which are produced covered with down, run on com- 
ing out of the shell, and are much sooner able to 
provide for themselves than the young partridges are. 
To such of them as happen to be produced in a strong 
argillaceous soil, drought is very unfavourable and 
they are very apt to die in’ consequence of getting 
entangled in the fissures. The mother continues by 
them till the autumnal migration, at which period soli- 
tary quails are seldom met with; but, though living 
in small flocks of four or five, when started they dis- 
perse in different directions, and quickly reassemble 
near the spot from which they were roused. ‘he young 
utter a feeble and plaintive cry when they wish to 
flock together. ‘That of the adults is more harsh and 
grating, and the males are readily decoyed by the 
quail-pipe, with which the fowler imitates the call of 
the female. From the pugnacious dispositions of the 
males, they were exhibited by the Athenians and 
Romans, in regular combats; and in China, Suma- 
tra, and some districts of Italy, the practice of quail 
fighting is still cherished. As quails are reckoned 
very delicate eating, and are capable of receiving a 
considerable quantity of fat, they are killed in great 
numbers for the table ; but they do not breed in a 
domesticated siate. 

The Chinese quail is abundant in the country afier 
which itis named; but it is not confined to that 
country, but ranges pretty extensively over the Phil- 
ippines, and the other islands to the eastward of 
China. It is a very small species, not above four 
inches and a half in length; but it is a pretty little 
bird, easily tamed and the Chinese are reported to 
make use of it for the purpose of warming their hands, 
and likewise rear it for fighting. ‘The colours are: up- 
per parts of the body brown, sprinkled with black 
spots, and white lines, throat black, arches on the 
neck white, the middle of the belly chestnut. 

The Virginian quail, or partridge inhabits the tem- 
perate parts of North America, and generally perches 
on trees. According to the accounts, this species 
appears to have at least one of the habits of the par- 
tridge, that is, it follows, rather than it crosses, the 
progress of cultivation and improvement. In this re- 
spect it is very different from most of the animals of 
the wild forests of America. ‘These have in general, 
fled before the march of the axe and the plough ; and 
no more vestige of them remains in the places which 
are settled than if they had never been there. But 
the quail (as it is termed) is said to have come to set- 
tled places in which it was quite unknown while they 
remained in a state of nature. ‘This is the case with 
the partridge, but with the partridge only among our 
analogous birds. ‘The common quail has disappear- 
ed from England, and occurs only as a visitant, or 
if as a resident, is very rare. The grouse is also 
now unknown in many places where it was once 
abundant ; but the partridge is more abundant than 
ever; and as the heath plants give way before the 
sheep farming and the harsh tufty sward yields tothe 
plough, the heath birds depart, and the partridge oc- 
cupies their place. Such is reported to be the case 
even with Canada; andthe birds have come in from 
the west, and not yet made their appearance in the 














valley of the St. Lawrence, below the fall of Niagara; 
but they have been described as resting in the fields 
of Upper Canada after dark, and uttering cries similar 
to those of partridges when they jug. 

The Virginian quail, which must be widely ex- 
tended, as it has also been called the northern quail, 
the Maryland quail, and the Mexican quail, has the 
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SAMUEL PROVOOST, D. D. 


From Knapp’s American Biography. 


Samvet Provoost, D. D., a Bishop of the Prot- 


upper part yellowish red, with ash-coloured and black | estant Episcopal Church of the United States, was 
borders to the feathers, and large black spots with| descended from a family originally French, whose 
red borders down the back. ‘The scapulars and cov-| ancestors may be traced back as far as the year 


erts are variously marked with ash-colour, brown and | 1550. 


black. 


The smaller coverts are russet with black 


The orthography of the name with the dou- 
ble O seems of comparatively modern date. ‘The 


lines. The quills black ; the tail coverts bluish-ash ; | first of the family, of whom a particular trace can be 
the front black ; a double white line over the eye ; | found, was a William Provost, who resided in Paris 


the throat white with some black streaks ; spots of 
white, russet and black on the head and neck ; the 
breast reddish white, with cross streaks of black ; 
the belly white with several spots of black; and the 
flanks red with small oval white spots, surrounded 
with rings of black. ‘The bill black atthe tip and 
reddish at the base, and the feet brown. It is a 
small species, the length being only between eight 
and nine inches. ‘This species has been brought 
alive to Britain, has bred readily, and is domestica- 
ted in some parts of England, in Suffolk we believe, 
or at all events it is understood as being permanently 
established there. 


—_—_—. 


WORMWOOD. 





Wormwood. 


Absinthium oor or Artemisia absinthium, com- 
mon wormwood, is an aromatick bitter plant, common 
in this country. It contains a large quantity of a 
green volatile oil. The plant possesses tonick and 
stimulating qualities, and is used to increase the ac- 
tion of the stomach, as well as for the cure of inter- 
mittent fever. It is frequently given to expel worms. 
It is administered in the form of powder, in doses of 
one or two scruples, also in infusion, and as a wine 
and a tincture. The green liquor called in France, 
eau d’absinthe, and employed by gourmands to in- 
crease their appetite, is prepared from the plant by 
the addition of alcohol and subsequent distillation. 


at the time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
‘The family were Huguenots. A part of them fled to 
Geneva, where their descendants are yet to be found 
in respectable stations. William escaped to Amster- 
dam, where he married a French lady, also a fugitive 
from Paris. Of this marriage there were five sons; 
the eldest was Johannes, who married a Dutch lady, 
and had by her three sons: the younger of whom 
came to this country, then the New Netherlands, in 
1624. He soon after returned to Amsterdam, and 
there married a lady by the name of Tam Waart. In 
1634, this David Prevoost with his wife, came back 
to New York, (then New Amsterdam,) and soon after 
was commissioned by the Dutch governour to com- 
mand a military expedition against the English, who 
had made encroachments at Fresh river, (the Con- 
necticut,)on what their high mightinesses claimed as 
their territory. He was successful in driving away 
the intruders, and built a fort at what is now called 
Saybrook, to which place he removed his family, 
and continued to command and reside in the fort a 
number of years. ‘There was another brother Elias, 
who also came to this country and settled at Albany, 
then Fort Orange. From this Elias Provoost, sprang 
the Provoosts of that quarter. David Provoost had 
'a number of children, and died in 1657. His third 
son, David, was born at Saybrook, in 1642, and in 
1668, married Catharine Lawrence, who was born 
in Holland, in 1650. ‘They had a number of chil- 
dren—the fourth son, Samuel was born in New 
York, in 1687. He married Maria Bousfield, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Bousfield, of Cork, Ireland. Her 
brother Benjamin Bousfield, was sometime sheriff 
of Cork, and distinguished himself as an earnest 
political writer. Samuel Provoost had many chil- 
dren. His son John was born in New York, in 
1713, and became so wealthy as to be able to give 
his son Samuel, afterward the bishop, a collegiate 
education in England. 

John Provoost married Eve Rutgers, by whom he 
had several children, the eldest of whom the above- 
mentioned Samuel, was born in the cityof New York, 
on the twenty-sixth of February, 1742. It is men- 
tioned that this child was christened in the Dutch 
church. It seems that the family, from the begin- 
ning, belonged to that sect. When Mr. Provoost 
joined the Episcopalians, does not appear. It is 
probable that his education in an English University 
had its influence in this respect. It would appear 
that upon his receiving the rudiments of ordinary 
classical instruction, he first entered King’s (now 
Columbia) college, at a very early age, and that he 
there made great proficiency and graduated A. B. 
He repaired to Europe previously to his arriving at 
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his nineteenth year. When he was admitted to 
deacon’ s orders, he was styled S. P. A. B. of St. 
} Cambridge. In 1761, he left New | 

bork, arrived at Falmouth in September, and in No- | 
vember, he entered fellow commoner of St. Peter’s 
College, England. {tis reported that while he par- 
took of the gayety which was then the fashion of the 
English universities, he prosecuted his studies with 
great assiduity. His father allowed him a private 
tutur who was the celebrated Dr. John Jebb, a man | 
of distinguished talents, with whom Mr. Provoost | 
formed an ardent friendship, and was in correspond- | 
ence so long as Dr. Jebb lived. Soon after the | 
commencement of his studies at Cambridge he seems | 
to have decided on the church as his profession, and | 
it is evident from the letters between him and his | 
father that this was his own unbiased choice. Mr. 
Provovust acquired a knowledge not only of the Latin, 
Greek and ivohenwr languages, but he made himself 
master of the French and Italian. 
father dated the thirteenth of April, 1765, he says, | 
“‘] can get my degree and commendamus here when- 
ever I please: nothing but my being too young in 
orders could prevent my returning home next sum- 
mer.” 

On the twenty-third of February, 1766, Samuel 
Provoost, A. B., of St. Peter’s College in Cambridge, 
was eee . into the order of deacon at the Chapel 
Royal « James Place, Westminster, by the 
bishop < L ondon, and on the twenty-fifth of March 
following, to priest’s orders, at the King’ s Chapel, in 
White Hall, by Dr. Edmond Keen, bishop of Ches- | 
ter. 

Benjamin Bousfield was a fellow student of Mr. 
Provoost, at the University at Cambridge. They | ‘ 
were intimate friends. Mr. Bousfield was the only | 
son of Thomas Bousficild, a man of large estate, and | 
tuen the only banker of the eitv of Cork, Ireland. | 
‘Tbe son was afterward a conspicuous character in| 
the j.isii House of Commons, and sheriff of the | 
county of Cork, during the great ‘politic al contentions | 
of that country. He. was so fara literary man, that | 
he ventured to enter the field with the great Edmund | 
Burke,and wrote a pamphlet in answer to Mr. Burke’s | 
celebrated book on the French revolution. 

At about the period last mentioned the widowed 
mother of Mr. Bousfield and her daughter Maria, 
paid a visitto Cambridge. ‘The acquaintance be- 
tween Mr. Provoost, and the sister of his friend, soon | 
ripened into a mutual attachment, and on the eighth | 
of June, 1766, they were married in St. Mary’ s 
Church, Cambridge, by one of the senior fellows of | 
Trinity College. 

Perhaps Mr. Provoost was induced to take this | 
step the sooner, by the prospect which was then held 
out to him of an immediate and elegible settlement 
in his own country. The Episcopalians were then 
building a new church, (probably St. Paul’s,) and he 
was informed by his correspondents that there was 
an intention to offer him the pastoral charge of it. 

Soon after his marriage he returned to New York, 
with his bride, and in December, 1766, he accepted | 
a call to be one of the assistant ministers of Trinity | 
church, for a salary of two hundred and fifty pounds | 
a year. 
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| appear to have 


In a letter to his | 
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absent himself for this purpose, under an understand- 
ing, on his part, at least, that when he returned he 
should resume his station in the church, on the same 
terms as when he went to Ireland. But the vestry 
thought themselves at liberty to make 
his continuance in his office depend on conditions 
which they thought proper to propose. 

Soon after his return, it was proposed in the ves- 
try, (October the twenty-sixth, 1769,) to dismiss 
Mr. Provoost, on account of the insuffiency of the 
corporate funds to support him. ‘This proposition 
was not adopted. Buton the sixth of the next month 
it was resolved that he should be continued as an 
assistant minister, if he would be content, instead of 
a salary, to receive such compensation as could be 
raised by subscription. 

While this matter was pending, Mr. Provoost re- 
monstrated against what he considered as the bad 
faith of the attemptto place him on any other footing 
in the church than that on which he stood when he 
left it, with the consent of the vestry, to make his 
visit to Ireland. How he treated the offer of the 
the vestry, that he should be supported by subscrip- 
tion, does not appear. It is very certain, however, 
that it was not accepted, and that about this time his 
connection with Trinity church was dissolved. 

But itis probable that the insufficiency of funds 
was not so much the cause of the proceedings of the 
vestry, as a discontent with Mr. Provoost. For it is 
evident that some part of his congregation were dis- 
satisfied with him. He was not sufficiently high 
church to please them—of this he was not uncon- 
i scious. In a letter written soon after bis return from 
Ireland, to his Cambridge tutor, Dr. Jebb, he says, 
‘T am now returned to my native country—we have 
a fine son and daughter, and [ should think my situ- 
ation perfectly agre eable if it were not for the bigotry 
and enthusiasm that generally prevails among people 
[here of all denominations. - Even the church—par- 
| ticularly the lower members ofit, are not free from 
the general infection. As I found this to be the case, 
I made it a point to preach the plain doctrines of 
| morality in the manner I found them enforced by the 
/most eminent divines of the church of England. 
This brought an accusation against me by these peo- 
ple that I was endeavouring to sap the foundation of 
Christianity, which they imagined to consist in the 
doctrines of absolute pre .destination and re probation 
—placing such an unbounded confidence in the mer- 
its of Christ, as to think their own endeavours quite 
unnecessaryyand not in the Jeast available to salva- 
tion, and. consigning to everlasting destruction all 
who happen to differ from them in the most trival 
matters. 1 was however happy enough to be sup- 
ported by many of the principal people of New York.” 

There were many too of the disciples of the school 
of election and eternal damnation, who called upon 
him by anonymous letters to preach their doctrine, 
and reprobated his sermons because they were too 
moral. No doubt these saints would have been bet- 
ter pleased if he had preached what neither he or 
they could understand. 

Another complaint against him was, that he was 
too restrained in his visits to the members of his 
church—not that he was not generous to the poor, 


‘In 1768, he was prevailed on by his wife, to pay | and kind to the sick—or that he did not discharge 


a visit with her to her relations in Ireland. He | 


|all the duties of a Christian pastor ; but he would not, 


seems to have had the permission of the vestry, to| indeed he could not, court popularity. 








It is extremely probable also that the discontent 
of the vestry and the congregation with Mr. Provoost 
grew out of the political questions which then agi- 
tated the country and bred discord in every society. 
Though the church and state were not united in the 
colony of New York exactly as it was, and is, in 
England, yet the church was very dependant on the 
king and his government, and it cannot be denied 
that the Episcopalians of the city of New York very 
generally took part with the mother country. It is 
believed that the members of the vestry who passed 
the resolution which obliged Mr. Provoost to leave 
the church, with the exception of two or three, were 
toriles—Mr. Provoost was entirely on the side of 
those who were opposed to the British Government, 
and took no pains to conceal his sentiments. He 
avows them very explicitly, in the abovementioned 
letter to Dr. Jebb. 

Soon after he left ‘Trinity church he determined to 
seek in the country that quiet which the perturbed 
state of the city did not permit. He purchased a 
small farm at East Camp, which was then in Dutch- 
ess county. In the selection of this spot, he was no 
doubt, in some measure, influenced by its being in 
the neighbourhood of the Livingston families. Mr. 
Walter and Robert Cambridge Livingston had been 
fellow students with him at the English University. 

In the earlier part of 1770, or beginning of 1771, 
Mr. Provoost removed with his family to East Camp. 
From this time till the close of the revolutionary 
war, Mr. Provoost seems to have lived in perfect 
retirement, occupying himself with literary pursuits, 
for which he had a great taste. His political senti- 
ments however, were so well known and his char- 
acter and abilities were so much respected that his 
name was put by the leading politicians of the day, 
at the head of a list of persous who were to be del- 
egates to the provingjal congress. But he declined 
accepting this office. 

When the convention which formed the first con- 
stitution of the state of New York met at Kingston, 
in 1777, they elected Mr. Provoost their chaplain, 
but he refused to accept the appointment and gave 
the following reasons to one of his friends for doing 
so: “In the beginning of the present war, when 


each province was endeavouring to unite the oan, 
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handsome salary, and another call which he received 
in 1782, to take the pastoral charge of a church called 
the King’s Chapel, in Boston. In his answer to 
these calls he reiterated as reasons for his not ac- 
cepting them, the same which he had given when 
he declined the offer of the chaplaincy, to the con- 
vention. 

The merit of Mr. Provoost’s adherence to this 
resolution will be the more appreciated when his 
circumstances at the time, are considered. The sit- 
uation in which he was placed, by the revolution, he 
describes thus: “I have no salary, or income, of 
any kind; the estate which formerly supported me, 
having been in the hands of the enemy ever since 
they took possession of New York. ‘The place in 
which I live is so far from maintaining my family, 
that 1 am now in debt for the greatest part of the 
wheat they have consumed since the beginning of 
the war. Besides selling part of my furniture, &c., 
and running in debt for various necessaries, I have 
from time to time, borrowed money of my friends 
to considerable amount. My mother and family are 
refugees from ihe city, and nearly in the same sit- 
uation with myself—and I am prevented by the con- 
stitution of the state and the canons of the church, 
from entering into any secular employment.” 

A curious anecdote of Bishop Provoost, belongs to 
this period. When the British fleet ascended the 
Hudson river, at the time that they burnt Esopus, 
after they had set fire to Judge Livingston’s house, 
which was but a little way below Mr. Provoost’s 
farm, a detachment of soldiers from the fleet was ob- 
served approaching the shore not far from Mr. Pro- 
voost’s dwelling. Mr. Provoost and a number of his 
neighbours armed themselves, with a hope that they 
might defend their property. The soldiers were seen 
to land, and leave their boat in charge of a guard of 
two or three men. It was immediately proposed by 
the armed citizens to surprise the guard and destroy 
the boat, which would insure, with the force that 
could be raised in the country, the capture of the 
whole detachment. With this design, Mr. Provoost 
and his party crept along the river, concealed by the 
rocks and bushes, till they had got so near the boat 
as to be on the point of executing their design; when 
to their great disappointment, the soldiers, who had 


effectually to oppose the tyranny of the British court, | left the shore, met with something which hastened 


I remarked with great concern that all the church 
clergy in these northern states, who received salaries 


from the society, or emoluments from England, were | 


unanimous in opposing the salutary measures of a 
vast majority of their countrymen—so great a har- 
mony among people in their particular circumstances 
pretty clearly convinced me that some at least, were 
biased by interested motives. As I entertained po- 
litical opinions diametrically opposed to those of my | 
brethren, | was apprehensive that a profession of 

these opinions might be imputed to mercenary views, | 
and an ungenerous desire of rising on their ruin. ‘To 

obviate any suspicions of this kind, I formed a reso- 

lution never to accept of any preferment during the 

present contest ; though as a private person, | have 

been, and shall always be ready to encounter any 

danger that may be incurred in the defence of our 

invaluable rights and liberties.” 

Governed by this determination he refused an offer 
which was made in 1777, to be Rector of St. Mi- 
chael’s church in Charleston, S. C., with a very 
Vor. VI.—47 


| 
| 








their return, and the reverend gentleman and his as- 
sociates, were glad to keep themselves hid, not with- 
out fears that they would be discovered. If this had 
happened they certainly would have been the cap- 
tured, instead of the captors—and very probably, he 
would not have been very easily exchanged—as the 
British officers might have chosen to exhibit in Eng- 
land, a rebel fighting-parson as a curiosity. 

But after the termination of the revolutionary war, 
Mr. Provoost’s prospects very soon changed—a few 
days before the British troops finally evacuated the 
city of New York, the persons who then claimed to 
be the vestry of Trinity church, elected a rector in 
the place of Dr. Inglis, who had left the country. 
This, when the Americans took possession of the 
city, excited great discontent among the members of 
the church who had been driven from their houses 
during the war, and who disputed the validity of any 
election of vestrymen, made while the city was in 
possession of the enemy. The whig members of 
the church refused to attend publick worship, and the 
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excitement against the proceedings of the vestry and 
the new rector, was so great that there was a design 
to take the property of the church from them by force. 
To prevent this some of the more temperate Episco- 
palians, who were whigs, called a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the church, with a view to adopt such a course 
as might prevent violence. This mecting appointed a 
committee to confer with the vestry, and to endeavour 
to induce them to adopt such measures as might pro- 
duce an amicable arrangement. It was proposed to 
the vestry by the committee, that the new rector 
should resign, and that a whig should be chosen in 
his place. After a deliberation of some days, the 
vestry refused to accede to this proposition. The 
committee then applied to the council which declared 
that the vestry was not legally constituted, and that 
their appointment of a rector was, of course, void. 
The council vested the temporalities of the church 
in nine trustees, who on the thirteenth of January, 
1784, took possession of the church. Soon after a 
general meeting of the members of the church was 
called, at which meeting Mr. Provoost was unani- 
mously elected Rector of Trinity church. A depu- 
tation was sent to him to request that he would ac- 
cept the office. ‘To this he consented. He shortly 
removed to the city with his family and was forth- 
with inducted. 

This change must have been agreeable to Mr. 
Provoost on many accounts: among others, it could 
not have been the least satisfactory, that it restored 
him to his property. 

No sooner had the country established its political 
independence, than the members of the church 
thought not only of freeing it also, from all foreign ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction, but of establishing for it, as 
far as circumstances would permit, a republican gov- 
ernment : that is, an elective and representative gov- 
ernment, in the true formation of which the members 
of the church seem also to have had in mind as a 
model, the federative constitution of the country. | 
The state conventions would be in the place of the | 
state legislatures, and the general convention would | 
be the church congress. 

The first decisive movement toward the organiza- 
tion of this government, was a meeting of clergymen 
and Jaymen in Philadelphia, on the twenty-fourth of 
May, 1784. They appointed a committee to confer 
with members of the church in other states. ‘This 
committee on the sixth and seventh of October, in the 
same year, met in the city of New York, clergymen 
and lay deputies, from several parts of the union. 

Mr. Provoost was one of the representatives of the 
clergy from New York. ‘This body convoked the 
general convention which met at Philadelphia in 
October, 1785, of which Mr. Provoost was of course, 
a member. 

In the proceedings of every assembly which con- 
templated the foundation of a church government the 
necessity of having an independent order of bishops 
was recognised. But great difficulties seemed to pre- 

sent themselves in obtaining adue consideration of per- 
sons to this holy office. ‘The English bishops could 
not confer it without the candidate would take cer- 
tain oaths, and could produce certain documents, en- 
tirely inconsistent with the new relations between 
Great Britain and the United States—besides, it was 
feared, that it was too soon to expect that the ani- 
mosities which are always generated by civil wars, 
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would have so far subsided as to render the mother 
country disposed to be indulgent to her rebeuious 
children. . 

Under these circumstances an application to the 
Episcopacy of some of the European continental 
powers was contemplated. As early as the year 
1784, Mr. John Adams,then our ambassador at the 
court of St. James, applied, on the suggestion he says 
of an American correspondent, to the Danish minis- 
ter to the same court to know whether consecration 
might be obtained in Denmark.—This the Danish 
minister sent to his court, by which it was referred 
to the theological faculty of Denmark, and their an- 
swer was communicated by Count Rosencrone, prior 
counsellor of the King of Denmark, to his minister 
Mr. de St. Saphorin, and by him to Mr. Adams, in a 
letter dated April the twenty-first, 1784.—Count 
Rosencrone’s letter to Mr. de St. Saphorin is as fol- 
lows: ‘ ‘The opinion of the theological faculty hav- 
ing been taken in the question made to your excel- 
lency by Mr. Adams, if the American ministers of the 
church of England can be consecrated here by bishops 
of the Danish chiurch—lI am ordered by the king to au- 
thorize you to answer, that such an act can take place 
according to the Danish rules.—But for the conve- 
nience of the Americans, who are supposed not to 
know the Danish language, the Latin tongue will be 
made use of on the occasion. For the rest, nothing 
will be exacted from the candidates, but a profession 
conformable to the articles of the English church, 
omitting the oath called test, which prevents their 
being ordained by the English bishops.” 

This answer was transmitted by Mr. Adams to 
the United States office of foreign affairs, and by the 
secretary of state to Governour ‘George Clinton, and 
by him it was sent to Mr. Provoost. 

But the friends of the church in the United States 
were not satisfied to accept this offer of the Danish 
Government any more than they were content with 
some kind of consecration which it had been found 
could be obtained in Scotland. ‘They therefore ex- 
erted themselves with success, to obtain an act of the 
British parliament, authorizing the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or York, to consecrate foreign Bishops, and 
removing the objections which persons not in allegi- 
ance to the king of Great Britain, must have had, to 
the English forms. 

In their efforts in this respect the friends of the 
church seem to have been very fortunate in obtaining 
the co-operation of the high officers of the govern- 
ment of the United States, who appear to have taken 
more interest in the subject than perhaps, in these 
times of jealousy of a connexion between the church 
and state, our political functionaries would now dare 
to manifest. 

While these things were depending probably with 
an expectation that Mr. Provoost would be one, if 
candidates were sent to England for consecration, 
and perhaps, with a design that he should not appear 
abroad without having received all the marks of re- 
spect and honour his own country could bestow, the 
University of Pennsylvania on the third of July, 
1786, conferred on him the degree of doctor of the- 
ology, in virtue of which, it is presumed, he is in his 
letters of consecration recognised by the bishops of 
England, as being a doctor of divinity. 

Mr. Provoost having obtained the necessary 
recommendations and testimonials from the several 
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state convent: ‘Ons .or his consecration as bishop of 
the dincess of New York, he, with the Rev. William 
Vhi' ~ennsylvania who had the like documents 
as to (sat state, sailed from New York for England 
on ine tenth day of October, 1786, and on the fourth 
day of February, 1787, they were consecratéd by 
Dr. John Moore, archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chapel of Lamberth Palace. 

Bishop Provoost used to state among his particu- 
lar friends that when the ceremony of consecration 
was about to be performed a question arose as to 
which of the candidates was entitled to precedence 
and it having been ascertained that Mr. Provoost, 
though the younger man, was the older clergyman, 
he was first consecrated and thus became the first 
duly consecrated American bishop. ‘This circum- 
stance is mentioned because it may be thought of 
some importance as respects the history of the 
church. 

In the recommendations of Mr. Provoost for con- 
secration by the state conventions he is described 
as being chaplain to congress. Evidence exists of 
his having been appointed to that office several times 
as well as under the old confederation, as the pres- 
ent constitution, and it is supposed he always filled 
it, when congress sat in the city of New York. 

Soon after their consecration Bishop Provoost, and 
Bishop White, sailed from England, and after a very 
tedious and boisterous passage, during which Bishop 
Provoost was so ill that it was feared he would not 
live, they arrived in New York on Easter Sunday, 
1787 

Mr. Provoost had every reason to be satisfied with 
his reception on his return. He was cordially greet- 
ed not only by the members of his own church, but 
by citizens of all denominations, and the state con- 
vention which was in session two days after his ar- 
rival, offered him their congratulations in an address 
which could not have been but very acceptable to 
his feelings. In this the convention was followed 
not only by congregations in his own diocess, but by 
many in other states. 

Bishop Provoost continued to exercise the Epis- 
copal office, and to be Rector of Trinity church, 
until the third of September, 1801, when he unex- 
pectedly, as it would appear to the members of the 
state convention which was then in session in this 
city, and over which he presided till the moment he 
made his resi; ynation verbally, from the presidential 
chair and left the convention. 


feelings, or satisfaction. 


On the seventh of the same month, he addressed 
a letter to Bishop White as President of the house 
of bishops, to be presented to a general convention 
In this 
letter he requested the presiding bishop to inform 
the convention that “induced by ill health and some 
melancholy occurrences in his family, and an ardent 
wish to retire from all publick employment, he had 
resigned at the then late meeting of the church con- 
vention of this state, his jurisdiction as bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal church in the state of New 


which was to be held at ‘Trenton next day. 


York.” 


When this letter was considered by the house of 
Bishops they resolved among other things, that they 
judged it to be “ inconsistent with the sacred trust 


















His resignation was 
immediately accepted by a resolution more full of 
piety, and prayers, that it was expressive of kind 


committed to them to recognise the bishop’s act as 
an effectual resignation of his episcopal jurisdiction,” 
and though the bishops were, as they say, in the 
same resolution, ready to consecrate a person to ren- 
der him competent in point of character, to all the 
episcopal duties ; “ this house,” they say, “ must be 
understood to be explicit in this declaration that they 
shall consider such person as assistant or coadjutor 
bishop during Bishop Provoost’s life.” 

It does not appear that any notice of this proceed- 
ing was ever Officially communicated to Bishop Pro- 
voost. ‘There is no resolution of ‘he house of 
bishops that he should be made acquainted with it. 

The melancholy occurrences in his family to which 
the bishop refers in his letter to the house of 
bishops, were the loss of his wife, who died after a 
long illness, in August, 1799. In July following, he 
lost his youngest and favourite son, by a very dis- 
tressing death, and was made very unhappy by the 
conduct of his only surviving son. 

The truth is that Bishop Provoost’s ardent wish 
to retire from all publick employment, was in part at 
least, induced by his finding his situation in the 
church in the latter years of his ministration, less 
agreeable than it had been. ‘There were the most 
unfortunate dissensions among the clergy of his dio- 
cess, and particularly among those of the city of 
New York, and besides, power in the vestry of 
Trinity Church very soon reverted to those who had 
been opposed to the revolution, and as was very 
natural, they preferred their brethren in_ political 
principles, to one whose sentiments had been, and 
probably were, so opposite to theirs. ‘This not only 
related to the past—but, unfortunately for Mr. Pro- 
voost’s peace, he, and a great majority of the vestry, 
and most of the Episcopalians in the city, had differ- 
ent sentiments, on the questions which from time to 
time, while he was connected with the church, ex- 
cited the warmest animosity between the political 
parties of our country. ‘The feelings which such 
circumstances very naturally engender, seem on the 
part of those who differed with him in politics, to 
have survived him—otherwise we should not look in 
vain among the monuments with which_ Trinity 
Church is so lavishly decorated, for some mark of re- 
spect to one who was so long its pastor. Nor would 
the grave of the first American bishop remain undis- 
tinguished even by a head-stone. 

In October, 1812, Bishop Provoost addressed a 
letter to the state convention which was in session 
in the city of New York, declaring that he had but 
lately become acquainted with the proceedings of the 
house of bishops on his offer to resign—that he was 
ready to act in deference to their resoltition, and to 
concur in any regulations which expedicncy might 
dictate to the church; without which concurrence, 
he was, as he said, after the resolution of the house 
of bishops, bound to consider every episcopal act as 
unauthorized. 

This resumption by Bishop Provoost of his spirit- 
ual jurisdiction proceeded from no diminution of his 
desire for retirement, nor from any other wish to ex- 
ercise the power of the prelacy than that he might be 
enabled to interpose to arrest proceedings of the ves- 
try of ‘Trinity Church and state convention which he 
disapproved against the Rev. Mr. Jones, who was an 
assistant minister of the church and an ‘old and par- 
ticular friend of Bishop Provoost. 
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It cannot be necessary at this time, to notice fur- 
ther these proceedings or the measures consequent 
upon them, which for a long time distracted the 
church. 

That he might entirely indulge his disposition to 
be without publick employment, he retired from the 
rectorship, under an agreement with the vestry that 
they would make him a certain allowance a year 
during his life. 

He was now advanced in years, and suffered oc- 
casional attacks of an apoplectick character. He died 
very suddenly of one of these fits, on the sixth day 
of September, 1815. A funeral service was per- 
formed in Trinity Church. ‘The psalms and hymns 
were read by the Rev. Dr. How—a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Harris—and the sentences 
at the interment were read by the Rev. Mr. Jones. 

His remains were deposited in a vault belonging 
to the family in Trinity churchyard. 

His funeral was numerously and respectably at- 
tended, but his family were compelled to pay the 
expense down to a pound of candles for lighting the 
church.—Bishop Provoost left two daughters and 
ene son. 

There is a period in the concerns of the church 
in this state which might be very much amplified— 
At the conclusion of the revolutionary war, there was 
a design to take the property of Trinity Church for 
the state. Very severe movements were made in 
the legislature for this purpose, and it was only 
prevented by the active interposition of Mr. Provoost 
and his political friends, the Livingstons and partic- 
ularly the late chancellor, Mr. Duane, then mayor 
of the city, Colonel Willett, and the then governour, 
George Clinton, who though not an Episcopalian, 
opposed himself to this measure. 

We have thus given the prominent circumstances 
of the life of Bishop Provoost with as much brevity 
as the nature of our materials allowed. He is iden- 
tified with the history of Episcopacy in the United 
States and it was due to his neglected memory to 
dwell somewhat in relation to the agency he main- 
tained in the origin of the church. It remains to add 
but a few words : the character of Bishop Provoost 
is one which the enlightened Christian will estimate 
at no ordinary standard : the principles which he 
professed were an additional stimulus with him in 
the discharge of its responsible duties; the generous 
sympathies of his nature created in him a cordial 
concern in whatever affected the interests of his 
fellow-creatures. Hence his philanthropy was of the 
mos! extensive order and his beneficence was called 
into almost daily exercise. His private charities 
were often beyond what his actual means justified. 
As a patriot he was exceeded by none, and his 
sensibilities to the honour and interests of his country 
were of the liveliest nature. In the relations of 
husband and parent he exhibited all the kindly and 
endearing affections, which enoble our species. As 
a scholar he was deeply versed in classical lore and 
in the records of ecclesiastical history and church 
polity : to a very entire knowledge of the Hebrew he 
added a profound acquaintance with the Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Italian and other languages. It is 
afiirmed that as a literary recreation he made a new 
poetical version of ‘Tasso. In a knowledge of the 


nalural and physical sciences he also made consid- 
erable progress. 


Of these pursuits botany was his 
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favourite. He had attended while at Cambridge stud- 
ies the lectures on this last-named branch of phy- 
sical investigation : and became conversant with the 
classifications of plants from Cesalpinus to Linneus, 
whose system was then taught by the Cambridge 
professor. So great was his delight in botanical 
pursuits that he formed an extensive index to the 
elaborate Historia Plantarum of John Baushin whom 
he calls the Prince of Botanists, in a written leaf 
affixed to the first volume of the work, and which 
manuscript bears date 1766, with his name, Sam. 
Provoost D. D. St. Petr. Cantab. et Lugd. Bativ. 
Of his ample library an appropriate poition was given 
by his son-in-law Hon. C. D. Colden, to the New 
York Hospital, and a part to the New York Histori- 
cal Society Library. For a further account of his 
life and services in the church, see Bishop White’s 
Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. 





NATURE AND OPERATIONS OF A SILK FACTORY. 


From the Memoir of Slater. 


Tue silkworm was first rendered serviceable to 
man in China, about two thousand seven hundred 
years before the Christian era. From that country 
the art of rearing it passed into India and Persia. It 
was only at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
that two monks brought some eggs of the silkworm 
to Constantinople, and promulgated some information 
on the growth of the caterpillars. ‘This knowledge 
became under the emperour Justinian, productive of 
a new source of wealth to the European nations. In 
1564, ‘Traucat, a common gardener of Nismes, laid 
the first foundation of a nursery of white mulberry 
trees, with such success as to enable them to be 
propagated within a few years over all the southern 
provinces of France. 

This insect is first an egg, which the warmth of 
spring brings forth: and this, as it enlarges, pro- 
gressively. casts its skin three or four times, accord- 
ing to the variety of the insect. ‘This caterpillar at 
the end of twenty-five or thirty days, having attained 
maturity of size, ceases to eat for the remainder of 
its life, merely discharges its excrementitious matter 
by spinning a cocoon, within which it is changed 
into a chrysalis. In fifteen or twenty days they 
come out, a couple of butterflies, male and female. 

The eggs of the silkworm are covered with a 
liquid, which glues them to the piece of paper on 
which the fi male lays them; and they may tm freed 
from it by dipping them in cold water, and afterward 
drying them. ‘They should be preserved at the tem- 
perature of from fifty-four to fifty-nine degrees Far- 
enheit. When the heats of April begin to be felt, 
they must not be suffered to act on the eggs, because 
they would bring on incubation before the first shoots 
of the mulberry have come forth to supply food to 
the young worms. This period should be kept back 
also, because it is proper to hatch almost all the eggs 
together, or at least in successive broods correspond- 
ing to the extent of the breeding establishment. The 
eggs may be laid in a stove-room, and exposed to a 
warmth gradually increasing, till it reaches the tem- 
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Silk Printing. 


perature of eighty-six degrees Fahrenheit, at which 
it must be stationary. Nature finishes the work of 
incubation in eight or ten days. ‘The teeming seed 
is now covered with a sheet of paper pierced with 
holes, about one twelfth of an inch in diameter, 
through which the young worms creep upward in- 
stinctively to get at the mulberry leaves previously 
placed above. Whenever the leaves become loaded 
with worms, they are transferred to plates of wicker 
work covered with gray paper. ‘This transfer is re- 
peated twice every day. 

In the course of from forty-eight to seventy-two 
hours the whole of the eggs should be hatched. 
The nursery for breeding the worms ought to be a 
well-aired apartment, free from damp, cold, and ex- 
cess of heat, from rats and other destructive vermin. 
For breeding twenty-one ounces avoirdupois of seed, 
the chamber should be thirty-three feet wide by 
eighty feet long, and be provided with fire-places for 
heating and ventilating it; the window casements 
should be glazed. ‘The temperature must not be 
allowed to fall under sixty-six degrees Fahrenheit ; 
it may be raised to ninety-two degrees Fahrenheit, 
or even higher; but from sixty-eight to eighty-six 
degrees Fahrenheit, is the ordinary range. A cur- 
rent of air should be admitted to purify the atmo- 
sphere from the fetid emanations of the caterpillars, 
their excrements, and the decayed leaves. Light is 
nowise unfavourable ; but may be regarded as in 


some respects advantageous. A spare room should 
be set apart for the diseased worms. 

A few osier mats may suffice while the worms 
are young, but more are required in proportion as 
they grow larger, to prevent their getting piled on 
each other. ‘The supply of leaves must be propor- 
tional to the age of the brood, and ought to be in- 
creased when nothing but their ribs are left. The 
very young should be fed with leaves minced small, 
and should not be troubled with the removal of the 
litter, which is trifling. Ata future stage it must be 
removed with delicacy, to give the worms more air, 
on the new wicker-frames, without parting them too 
far. 

Before each moulting, the worm has a keen appe- 
tite, but during that process it loses it entirely, and 
falls into a languid state, from which it immediately 
revives on casting its skin. The pieces of paper 
are withdrawn from the bottom of the wicker-frames 
to permit a free transmission of air between their in- 
terstices, whenever the worms have become large 
enough not to fall through them. After the second 
moulting, they are half an inch long, and may then 
be transported from the smaller apartment, in which 
they are hatched, into the larger one, where they are 
to be reared to maturity. They must be well clean- 
ed from the litter on this occasion, laid upon fresh 
leaves, and supplied with a succession of them, cut in 
pieces, every six hours. After the third manlt the 
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worms may be fed with entire leaves ; 
then extremely voracious, and must not be stinted in 
their diet. ‘The same remark is still more applicable 
to the period after the fourth moult. The heat 


should now be limited to sixty-eight or seventy de- | 


grees Fahrenheit. In every period of their exist- 
ence, the silkworms are liable to a variety of diseases, 

under which they derive benefit from the exposure 
of portions of chloride of lime in their nurseries. 
When they have reached the fifth stage, they cease 
to eat; they void their excrements, diminish in bulk, 
become somewhat semi-transparent, abandon the 
leaves, try to crawl on the upright post, and to con- 
ceal themselves in corners. ‘hese symptoms indi- 
cate the development of the spinning instinct. 
Green oak twigs are to be laid in parallel rows on 
the wicker tablets in the form of little alleys, 
eighteen inches wide, with their little ramifications 
interwoven above. ‘The worms of two tablets are to 
be collected on one, and freed from all their litter. 
Little coils of paper and of wood shavings are placed 
alongside of the diligent worms first, and, after a 
while, of the lazier ones. The creature sets itself 
to construct its cocoon, throwing about its thread in 
different directions, forming the floss, filoselle, or 
outer openwork. But it soon begins its regular 
operation of winding round about, in nearly parallel 
lines, a fine thread into an egg- -shaped form, in the 
centre of which the caterpillar sits at work. The 
matter of the silk is liquid in the body of the worm, 
but it hardens inthe air. ‘The twin filaments, which 
the animal always spins through its double tubular 
mouth, are agglutinated by that liquid cement. ‘The 
same miatter may be extracted in a lump from the 
body of the worm, and drawn out ariificially into a 
thin transparent web, or into threads of variable diam- 
eters. ‘The cocoons are completed in the course 


of three or four days, after which they must be remov- | 


ed from the branches and sorted, the finest being re- 
served for seed worms. ‘The cocoons which are to 
be unwound must not be allowed to remain with the 


worms ten or twelve days alive within them; for if 


the chrysalis has time to come out, the cocoon would 
be cut through and be useless. ‘The animal must 
be killed by suffocation, which is effected either by 
exposing the cocoons for five days to the sunshine, 


by placing them in a hot oven, or in the steam of 


boiling water. 
The erection of the first mill in England for the 
manufacture of silk was at Derby. The original mill, 


the first and largest of its kind ever erected in Eng- 
land, stands upon an island in the river Derwent. 
Its history remarkably denotes the power of genius, 
and the vast influence which even the enterprises of 
an individual has on the commerce of a country. 
The Italians were long in the exclusive possession 
of the art of silk throwing, and the merchants of 
other nations were consequently dependent on that 
people for their participation in a very lucrative arti- 
cle of trade, and were frequently deprived of their 
fair profits by exorbitant prices charged for the origi- 
nal material. ‘This state of things continued till the 
commencement of the last century, when a person 
named Crochet erected a mill near the present 
works, with an intention of introducing the silk 
manufacture into England ; but his machinery being 
inadequate to the purpose, he quickly became insol- 
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vent, and the design was for some time abandoned. 
In the year 1715, a similar idea began to expand in 
the mind of an excellent mechanick and draughts- 
man, John Lombe, who though young, resolved on 
the perilous task of travelling into Italy, to procure 
drawings or models of the machines necessary for 
the undertaking. In Italy he remained for some 
time, but as admission to the silk-works was pro- 
hibited, he couid only obtain access by corrupting 
two of the workmen, through whose assistance he 
inspected the machinery in private ; and whatever 
parts he obtained a knowledge of during these visits, 

he recorded on paper before he slept. ‘By persever- 
ance in this mode of conduct, he made himself ac- 
quainted with the whole ; and had just completed 
his plan, when his intention was discovered, and his 
life being in extreme hazard, he flew with precipitation, 
and took refuge on ship-board. ‘The two Italians 
who had favoured his scheme, and whose lives were 
in equal danger with his own, accompanied him, and 
they all soon landed in safety in England: this hap- 
pened in 1717. Fixing on Derby asa proper place for 
his purpose, he agreed with the corporation for an 
island or swarap, in the river, five hundred feet long, 
and fifty-two wide, at a rent somewhat below eight 
pounds yearly. Here he established his silk-mill ; 

but during the time employed in its construction, he 
erected temporary machines in the town-hall, and 
various other places ; by which means he not only 
reduced the prices of silk far below the Italians, but 
was likewise enabled to proceed with his great un- 
dertaking, though the charge amounted to nearly 
thirty thousand ‘pounds. In the year 1718, he pro- 
cured a patent to enable him to secure the profits 
thus arising froni his address and ingenuity, for the 
term of fourteen years; but his days verged to a 
close, and before half this period had elasped, 
treachery and poison had brought him to the grave. 
The Italians, whose trade rapidly decreased from the 
success of the new establishment, were exasperated 
to vengeance, and vowed the destruction of the man 
whose ingenuity had thus turned the current of their 
business into another channel. 

It is in the production of the patterns of silk goods, 
that the French have a decided advantage over the 
British ; they probably have little or none after the 
design is put into the loom. ‘The modes in which 
taste is cultivated at Lyons deserve particular study 
and imitation in this country. Among the weavers 


lof the place, the children and everybody connected 
called the Silk Mill to denote its pre-eminence, being | 


with devising patterns, much attention is devoted to 
everything anyway connected with the beautiful 
either in figure or colour. Weavers may be seen in 
their holyday leisure gathering flowers, and grouping 
them in the most engaging combination. ‘hey are 
continually suggesting new designs to their employ- 
ers, and are thus the fruitful source of elegant pat- 
terns. ‘There is hardly any considerable house in 
Lyons, in which there is not a partner who owes 
his place in it to his success as an artist. The town 
of Lyons is so conscious of the value of such studies, 
that it contributes twenty thousand francs per annum 
to the government establishment of the school of 
arts, which takes charge of every youth who shows 
an aptitude for drawing, or imitative design of any 
kind, applicable to manufactures. Hence all the 


eminent painters, sculptors, even botanists and flor- 
ists of Lyons, become eventually associated with the 
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staple trade, and devote to it their happiest concep- 
tions. The French manufacturer justly considers that 
his pattern is the principal element of his success in 
trade ; for the mere handiwork of weaving is a sim- 
ple affair, with the improved Jacquard loom. He 
therefore visits the school, and picks out the boy who 
promises, by taste and invention, to suit his purpose 
the best. ‘The French weaver prides himself upon 
his knowledge of design ; he will turn over several 
hundred patterns in his possession, and descant on 
their relative merits, seldom erring far in predicting 
the success of any newstyle. By this disposition 
the minds of the silk-weavers in France become 
elevated and refined. In flower patterns, their de- 
signs are remarkably free from incongruities, being 
copied from nature with scientifick precision. ‘They 
supply taste to the whole world in proportion to the 
extent of their exportations. ‘There are also weav- 
ing schools; in these, a pattern being exhibited, 
they are required to exercise their invention as to 
the best means of producing the design on a piece 
of silk goods. ‘Their superiority in art is turned to 
good account in many other manufactures. 

England beheld, with no small degree of jealousy, 
the prodigious plantations of mulberry trees in 
France, the increasing production of silk, and the 
consequent multiplication of silk manufactures. 
James I. accordingly endeavoured to introduce this 
industry into his own kingdom ; and, in 1608, a most 
earnest appeal was made to the British publick, in 
regard to the advantages that might be derived from 
the plantation of mulberry trees; but nothing was 
done: and only as late as 1820, was this subject 
seriously taken up; some inconsiderable experiments 
having sufficiently established the fact, that these 
trees, and the precious insects which feed upon them, 
thrive as well in England as in France. But long 
before that epoch, silk manufactures had flourished, 
to a considerable extent, in England; the raw silk 
being imported from Italy. ‘There existed already, 
in 1629, so many of these establishments in London, 
that the weavers of the city and of the environs were 
divided into corporations ; and, in 1661, the individ- 
uals which composed them were more than forty 
thousand in number. 

‘The revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 1685, 
contributed greatly to the future progress of this in- 
dustry ; the most skilful French weavers having 
taken refuge in England. Next to this cause of the 
rapid progress of this manufacture, must be mention- 
ed the silk machine erected at Derby, in 1719. 
‘The reputation of the English fabricks increased at 
length to such a degree, that even in Italy English 
silk commanded a higher price than the Italian. 

Silk has long been a profitable production of 
Georgia and other parts of the United States ;* and 




















* Extract from a description of Carolina, 1727. By Daniel 
Coxe, Esq.—“ The father of Daniel Coxe was the first proprietor 
of the English province of Carolina. The vast trouble and ex- 
pense of Governour Coxe, will scarcely be credited ; for he not 
only, at his sole charge, for several years, established and kept up 
a correspondence with the governours, and chief Indian traders 
in all the English colonies, on the continent of America, employ- 
ed many people on discoveries, by land, to the west, north and 
south of this vast extent of ground, but likewise, in the year 
1698, he equipped and fitted out two ships, provided with above 
thirty great guns, sixteen patereroes, abundance of small arms, 
ammunition, stores and provisions of all sorts, notonly for the use 
of those on board, and for discovery by sea, but also for buildin 
a fortification, and settling a colony by land; there being in bo 
vessels, besides sailors and common men, above thirty English 
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may be increased, it is presumed, as fastas the demand 
will rise. This is the strongest of all raw materials, 
and the great empire of China, though abounding 
with cotton, finds it the cheapest clothing for her 
people. 

Tench Coxe says, (1789 :)—“ We have a large 
nursery of the white Italian mulberry established 
here this summer. Within ourselves, little can be 
expected ; but the idea of the nursery has been en- 
couraged upon this principle, that it prepares things 
for an emigration from a silk country. This, per- 
haps, is refining, but the expense is small; the trees 
are wanted to replace those destroyed by the British 
army ; aid the measure falls in with our plan, to 
foster and encourage, but not to force, manufac- 
tures.” 





THE BLIND GIRL.—Mas. Oscoop. 


* * * * 

I wanvErep to the garden gate, 

And thought, at first, ’t was desolate; 
But there, half hid, with eye-lids closed, 
A sweet, unconscious child reposed— 
A _ girl; her soft brown hair 

Lay floating from her forehead fair, 

Among the flowers that, in her play, 
She’d careless thrown around her there. 

Some on her white dress blooming lay, 
Some in her tresses; and a few 
Crush’d buds of blushing, rosy hue, 
Within her little hands were pressed. 

I thought the fair thing was at rest, 
And mia feared her sleep to break ; 
I thought to see her start and wake, 
And lift to me, in wild surprise, 

The sweet blue: light of laughing eyes. 
Ah, no !—though close I went to her, 
Those soft-veined eyelids did not stir ; 
But offering, with a motion glad, 

And smile of gay dreams telling— 
As in deep sleep—her rose-buds bright, 
In accents—oh! so sweetly sad, 

That mocked her smile’s unclouded light— 

She said, “ What are they, Ellen ?” 

I knelt beside the gentle child, 

And wondered at that slumber mild. 
“It is not Ellen,” whispered I. 

She did not start, she did not cry; 
She put her soft hand on my face, 
With all a child’s unconscious grace, 
And slowly moved it, as if though 
Deeply within her dreaming —— 
I spoke :—I thought to win, the while, 
Her eyes to see my soothing smile; 
Ah ! still those lashes met the cheek, 
Stull closed her lids in slumber meek !— 
“Have you ne’er seen a rose before ?”’ 
A shadow fell her forehead o’er; 

She !ifted her soft face to me, 

While tears from those shut eyelids came; 
And half in sweetness, half in blame, 
She said— J cannot see!” 





and French volunteers, some noblemen, and all gentlemen. One 
of these vessels discovered the mouth of the great and famous 
river, Mississippi, entered and ascended it above one hundred 
miles, and would have had pete a settlement therein, if the 
captain of the other ship had done his duty and not deserted 
them. They however took possession of this country in the 
king’s name, and left, in several places, the arms of Great Britain 
affixed on boards and trees for a memorial thereof. This was 
the first ship that ever entered that river from the sea, or that 
perfectly discovered or described its several mouths, in opposition 
to the boasts and falsities of the French, who assume to them- 
selves the honour of both; Providence seeming to reserve the 

lory, of succeeding in so noble an enterprise, to the zeal and in- 
sama, of a private subject of England, which was twice, in vain, 
attempted by Louis XIV. of on oe most ambitious and 
powerful monarch of Europe. King William promised Govern- 
our Coxe to assist him in settling the province, but died before 
the accomplishment of his design. 
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Arcade in Providence, 


Tuis is said to be the most spacious and splendid 
building of the kind in the United States. There 
are two fronts of hammered granite, seventy-two | 
feet wide, presenting colonnades, of the pure Doric 
style, of six columns each. ‘hese columns are 
twenty-five feet in height ; the shafts being twenty- 
two feetin length, and each of a single block. ‘The 
building occupies the whole space between two 
streets, being two hundred and twenty-two feet in 
length. ‘The body of the edifice is built of split 
stone, covered with cement. ‘The building was finish- 
ed in 1828, and at the expense of one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. 

There are other publick buildings, and several 
dwelling-houses in Providence, of elegant structure. 
Of the former, are the statehouse of brick, 
several churches, the halls of Brown University, 
the Dexter asylum, and the Friends’ academy, or 
boarding-school. ‘The most spacious and elegant 
churches are, two Unitarian, the first Baptist, and St. 
John’s, Episcopalian. ‘The Dexter asylum for the 
poor of the city, is a brick building of three stories, 
one hundred and seventy feet in length, and forty- 
five in width. The Friends’ academy, which belongs 
to the yearly meeting of New England, is also a spa- 
cious structure of brick. 

The University in Providence takes its name from 
Nicholas Brown, of that city, its most munificent ben- 
efactor. It consists of two halls, both of brick, of 
four stories, one hundred and fifty feet long, and forty- 
six wide ; and Hope college, erected in 1822, four 
stories high, one hundred and twenty feet long, and 
forty wide. The library and philosophical apparatus 
are very ample; and the University is in a flourishing 
state, under its present learned head. 


ARCADE IN PROVIDENCE. | 
| 


Providence is the only city in Rhode Island ; and 
its population much larger than any town in that state. 
It has increased greatly within thirsy, and even with- 
in fifteen years. It has much outstripped Newport 
in enterprise, population and wealth. The number 
of inhabitants is about twenty-two thousand ; and it 
is now the second city or town inthe New England 
states, for population. It lies on both sides of Prov- 
idence river, so called ; more properly, the head of 
the Narraganset bay, where it receives the Mooshasuck 
river. ‘The city is connected by two bridges, which 
have been thrown over the river, near the head of the 
tide-waters. Providence is about thirty-five miles 
from the Atlantic ocean ; and the largest ships can 
approach to the lowest wharves. ‘The distance from 
Boston is forty miles,nearly S.S.W. A _ rail-road 
between these two cities has been in most success- 
ful operation forseveral years. - There isalso a canal 
from Providence to Worcester, near the centre of 
Massachusetts ; and the transportation by means ofit 
is increasing every year. 

Providence is memorable as the place of retreat and 
settlement of Roger Williams, when persecuted in 
Massachusetts, in 1635. He was an eccentrick and 
opinionated man, but sincere and pious. ‘The rulers of 
Massachusetts treated him with unjustifiable severity. 
Their plea was necessity and expediency ; a plea 
easily made by the misguided bigot, the honest zealot, 
or the selfish tyrant. The good people of the bay 
state thought that their civil and religious authority 
was opposed. Williams concluded, as they had done 
five years before, that he would go into exile, rather 
than give up his religious opinions. Governour 
Haynes told Mr. Williams, that “he believed God 
intended this new continent for all sorts of con- 
sciences.” Am. Mag. 
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ARMOUR. 


From the earliest period of history until the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, and the invention of firearms, 
frequent mention is made of armour, or means of 
personal protection from foes, either in single com- 
bat, or general battle. The extent, and manner of 
construction of this protection, has always varied in 
accordance with the advanced state of civilization, 
and the offensive weapons used, among nations where 
armour was worn. 

The first Scriptural account of a complete suit of 
armour, (aud this record is anterior to profane histo- 
ry,) is given in I. Samuel, xvir, 5—7, where the Sa- 
cred historian describes the armour of Goliah of 
Gath. 

“And he had a helmet of brass upon his head, 
and he was armed with a coat of mail; and the 
weight of the coat was five thousand shekels of 
brass. And he had greaves of brass upon his 
legs, and a target of brass between his shoulders. 
And the staff of his spear was like a weaver’s 
beam; and his spear’s head weighed six hundred 
shekels of iron; and one bearing a shield went be- 
fore him.” 

This description implies that the Philistines were, 
at that time, (1060 years before Christ,) full armed 
men; yet, the complete “man of mail,” which the 
European knight of the twelfth century exhibited, 
was, doubtless, unknown among the ancients. But 
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the armour of the European was but an improve- 
ment of the Asiatic, for, in the corroborative testi- 
mony of both sacred and profane writers, we have 
abundant evidence, that body armour originated among 
the people of the East. Even at the time of Goliah, 
armour was not uncommon, for, in the same narra- 
tive we find Saul in possession of a suit, which he 
offered to David when he received permission to 
go out and fight the giant Philistine. 

We intend to give, in consecutive order, a series 
of literary and graphick illustrations of this subject, 
which, we doubt not, will prove highly interesting 
to the readers of the Magazine. Oursources for in- 


formation are ample and correct. We commence 
with, 


HELMETS. 


Of all kinds of armour, a strong defence for the 
head was unquestionably the most common, and 
perhaps the most early. The shield and helmet 
have indeed formed the only defensive armour of 
some nations. 

When men began to feel the need of a defence 
for the head in war, they seemed in the first instance 
merely to have given a stronger make to the caps 
which they usually wore. Such caps were at first 
quilted or padded with wool; then they were form- 
ed of hard leather; and ultimately of metal; in 
which state they gradually acquired various addi- 
tions and ornaments, such as embossed figures, 
ridges, crests of animal figures, horsehair, feathers, 





a, b, c, Egyptian Helmets worn by Warriours ; d, 4, Caps of Egyptian Soldiers; /, g, Persian Helmets; 4, i, 4, Syrian 


I, m,n, 0, Phrygian; p, g, Dacian 
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d&c.; and also flaps to protect the neck and cheeks, 
and even visors to guard the face. Visors do not, 


however, appear to have been used by the ancient | 


Orientals ; nor do we know any helmet but that of 
the Phrygians with a ridge or crest. 
dress, or at least the war-dress, of ancient people 


consisted of skins, it was frequently the custom for’ 


the wearer to cover his head with the head-skin of 
the animal; and long after other dress was adopted 
for the body, it remained the custom among several 
nations to wear, as a war-cap or helmet, the skin of 
an animal’s head, with the hair on, and in every other 
respect as like life as possible. ‘The head-skins of 
lions, wolves, horses, and other animals, sufficiently 
grim in their appearance, and with hides of suitable 
strength, were preferred for this purpose ; and the 
terrible effect of this defensive head-dress was in- 
creased by the teeth being exposed, so as to appear 
grinning savagely at the enemy. Now when such 
people began to find that more convenient war-caps 
might be invented, they were unwilling to forego 
the effect which their savage helmets produced, and 
therefore affixed the animal’s head, and ultimately a 
representation of it, as conveniently as they could, 
to the top of their new war-cap. Count Caylus and 
Sir Samuel Meyrick concur in the opinion that this 
was the origin of crests and other annexations of hel- 
mets. Even the skins of large birds and fishes were 


employed in the same manner ; and we have thus | 


an easy explanation not only of the crest, but of the 
erect ears, horns, wings, &c., whieh we see in an- 


cient helmets. ‘The horsehair, which was anciently | 
and is still displayed on helmets, admits of the same | 
It arose from the custom of wearing | 


explanation. 
the head of a horse with the mane remaining, either 
proper, or cut short so as to stand erect like a hog’s 
bristles ; the tail also being annexed. ‘The Ethio- 
pians and Libyans had horse-head helmets: their 
Egyptian neighbours gave up animal heads for hel- 
mets, but continued them as crests; the crestofthe roy- 
al helmet among that people, being, according to Dio- 
dorus, the heads of the horse, lion, or dragon. Now 
Herodotus says, that the Greeks borrowed their 
helmets, as well as their shields, from the Egyp- 
tians. But those we have mentioned were far from 
being the only people who had animal-head helmets. 

Of the Hebrew helmets, we only know that they 
were generally of brass ; and that the helmet of the 
king was distinguished by its crown. It is, howev- 
er, interesting to learn that metallick helmets were, 
so far as appears, exclusively in use among them. 


Homer’s heroes have also, generally, helmets of 


brass. Whether the Hebrews had crests to their 
helmets or not, it is impossible to say distinctly. 
We do not think that the crest was a characteristick 
of oriental helmets; but as the royal helmet in 
Egypt had a crest—as the helmets of Asia Minor 
were sometimes crested—and as in the ‘Trojan war 
a crested helmet was worn by the ‘Trojans, and also, 
it would seem, by the Greeks—it is not unlikely 
that the crest was known to the Jews. Plumes we 
are not to expect ; they were not used in the most 
ancient periods, and but sparingly in latter antiquity. 
Homer never mentions plumes; but often horsehair. 
So of Paris it is said :— 


“He set his helmet on his graceful brows, 


Whose crest of horsehair nodded to his step 
In awtul state.” 
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| In the combat which followed, Menelaus was drag- 
ging him along by his horsehair crest, when :— 


“The broider’d band, 
That under braced his helmet at the chin, 


Strained to his smooth neck with a ceaseless force, 
Choked him.” 


But, fortunately for, him, this band, “though stab- 
born, by a slaughtered ox supplied,” snapped, leay- 
ing the said helmet only in the victor’s hand. It 
seems that in these crests the ridge was covered 
with hair from the mane of the horse, while other 
and longer hair hung dependent from the extremity 
behind; but the ridge. often terminated in a horse- 
tail when its surface had other ornaments. Mey- 
rick seems to think that the horsehair was some- 
times gilt, which is less unlikely than that, as he 
also supposes, this ornament was sometimes com- 
posed of wires of gold. 

As we do not know the form of the Hebrew hel- 
met, we shall add a few remarks concerning those 
of the nations who either were -their neighbours, or 
with whom they were connected, or to whom they 
were subject at the different periods of their history ; 
and whose helmets at such tmes they probably 
wore, or at least allowed the forms they exhibited 
to modify their own. ‘They must certainly have 
been well acquainted with them. 

Ecypr1ans.—tIn this country the kings and nobles 
only wore helmets of metal; the common soldiers 
wore caps of woullen or of linen strongly quilted — 
| There are specimens of these inour wood-cut. Pury- 
GIANS.—The Phrygian bonnet in peace, and the 
helmet in war, was the prevalent head-dress of the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, and in Meyrick’s opinion 
the helmet is one of the most ancient, and the same 
which was worn by the Trojan heroes in Homer. 
Its general form will be seen in our wood-cut ; and 
the following particulars deserve attention, as they 
illustrate our preceding observations concerning the 
transmutation of a cap into a helmet. Its principal 
characteristicks were those of a cap with the point 
bent forward, and with long flaps descending to the 
shoulders. It sometimes appears as a mere cap of 
the most soft and pliable stufl, unable to support it- 
self, and hanging down in large wrinkles; at others 
it appears to have formed a helmet of the most hard 
and inflexible substance—of leather, or even metal, 
standing quite stiff and smooth, and enriched with 
embussed ornaments. ‘lo many of these there are 
four flaps, which would appear to have been made 
from the leg-skins of the animals of whose skin the 
cap was originally formed; but in the lighter caps 
there are only a single pair of flaps, which are often 
tucked up and confined by a string around the 
crown. A flap of mail frequently descended from 
under the helmet to protect the neck and shoulders. 
The Syrians seem to have adopted, with some 
modification, the cylindrical helmet or cap of the 
Persians; but there is one, represented in our wood- 
cut, which is considered more peculiarly Syrian, 
and the resemblance of which, as Sir S. Meyrick re- 
marks, to that of the modern Chinese is very great. 
They have alike a high, ornamental spike at the 
top: that which terminates the Syrian one is a lily, 
which, according to Herodotus, was the ornament 
which the Assyrians bore on the tops of their walk- 
ing-sticks. ‘The Assyrians had helmets of brass. 
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The Mepes and Persians.—As we are not stating 
minute distinctions, we may mention generally that 
the helmets, or “impenetrable caps,” as Xenophon 
rather calls them, of the Medes and Persians, ex- 
hibit four principal forms in the accounts of ancient 
writers and in the sculptures of Persepolis: these 
are cylindrical, hemispherical, semi-oval, conical. 
To these also applies the remark concerning the 
origin of the form of the national helmet in that of 
the national cap. ‘The cylindrical cap and helmet 
must, however, be particularly regarded as a nation- 
al characteristick of the ancient Persians, the other 
forms being too general to be assigned as a nation- 
al distinction. It is exhibited in the form of a cyl- 
inder of various height, -with a somewhat wider di- 
ameter at top than at bottom, and resembling a hat 
without a brim—particularly such hats with broad 
crowns as were in use a few years since. It is 
either plain, or fluted, or otherwise ornamented ; and 
we see it exhibited either simply, or in various com- 
binations—sometimes as a diadem, often radiated at 
top, and variously embossed and ornamented, and 
encircling one of the round, semi-oval, or conical 
caps. ‘This cylindrical cap or helmet became 
greatly diffused by the conquests of the Persians, 
and must have been well known to the Jews during 
the captivity, and while Palestine was a Persian 
province. Xenophon speaks of brazen helmets with 
white crests ; but no crests appear in the sculptures 
of the country — We need not particularly dwell on 
the helmets of the Greeks and Romans. These 
were, indeed, well known to the Jews in the later 
period of their history ; but much that might be said 
concerning them has been anticipated in our first 
observations. The Roman helmet was borrowed 
from the Greeks with slight modifications. Of the 
more elaborate Greek helmet the cut of a Greek 
warriour, which will be given in our next num- 
ber, will furnish a very fine specimen, which will 
be better understood by the eye than by technical 
description. It has three crests of horsehair from 
the mane, cut short and square, with a dependent 
tail. Some helmets had as many as five crests of 
this sort. The more common helmet of both the 
Greeks and Romans, being merely a scullcap with- 
out ridge or crest, but having at top a knob or but- 
ton, and differing in no material respect from that 
of the mounted Dacian except that the latter has a 
spike instead of a knob. 


NIAGARA IN WINTER. 

From Mrs. Jameson’s “Winter Studies and Summer Rambles.” 

We set off for the Falls yesterday morning, with 
the intention of spending the day there, sleeping, 
and returning the next day to Niagara. The dis- 
tance is fourteen miles, by a road winding along the 
banks of the Niagara river, and over the "Queenston 
heights ; and beautiful must this land be in summer ; 
since even now it is beautiful. ‘The flower-garden, 
the trim shrubbery, the lawn, the meadow with its 
hedgerows, when frozen up and wrapped in snow, 
always give me the idea of something not only des- 
olate but dead: Nature is the ghost of herself, and 
trails a spectral pall; I always feéPa kind of pity— 


a touch of melancholy—when at this season | have 
wandered among withered shrubs and buried flower- 
beds ; but here, in the wilderness, where Nature is 
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| wholly independent of art, she does not die, nor yet 


mourn; she lies down to rest on the bosom of win- 
ter, and the aged one folds her in his robe of ermine 
and jewels, and rocks her with his hurricanes, and 
hushes her to sleep. How still it was! how calm, 

how vast the glittering white waste and the dark 
purple forests! The sun shone out, and the sky was 
without a cloud; yet we saw few people, and for 
many miles the hissing of our sleigh, as we flew 
along upon our dazzling path, and the tinkling of the 
sleigh-bells, were the only sounds we heard. When 
we were within four or five miles of the Falls, | 
stopped the sleigh from time to time to listen for the 
roar of the cataracts, but the state of the atmo- 
sphere was not favourable for the transmission of 
sound, and the silence was unbroken. 

Such was the deep monotonous tranquillity which 
prevailed on every side—so exquisitely pure, and 
vestal-like, the robe in which all nature lay slumber- 
ing around us, I could scarce believe that this 
whole frontier district is not only remarkable for 
the prevalence of vice, but of dark and desperate 
crime. 

Mr. A., who is a magistrate, pointed out to me a 
lonely house by the wayside, where, on a dark, 
stormy night, in the preceding winter, he had sur- 
prised and arrested a gang of forgers ‘and coiners ; 
it was a fearful description. For some time my 
impatience had been thus beguiled—impatience and 
suspense much like those of a child at a theatre be- 
fore the curtain rises. My imagination had been 
so impressed by the vast height of the falls, that I 
was constantly looking in an upward direction, when 
as we came to the brow of a hill, my companion 
suddenly checked the horses, and exclaimed, “ ‘The 
Falls !” 

I was not, for an instant, aware of their presence ; 
we were yet at a distance, looking down upon them; 
and [ saw, at one glance, a flat extensive plzin ; the 
sun having withdrawn its beams for the moment, 
there was neither light, nor shade, nor colour. In the 
midst were seen the two great cataracts, but merely 
as a feature in the wide landscape. ‘The sound was 
by no means overpowering, and the clouds of spray, 
which Fanny Butler called so beautifully the “ ever- 
lasting incense of the waters,” now coudensed ere 
they rose by the excessive cold, fell round the base 
of the cataracts in fleecy folds, just concealing that 
furious embrace of the waters above and the waters 
below. All the associations which in imagination [ 
had gathered round the scene, its appalling terrours, 
its soul-subduing beauty, power and height, and ve- 
locity and immensity, were all diminished | in effect, 
or wholly lost. 

* . * * * * ~ 

I was quite silent—my very soul sunk within me. 
On seeing my disappointment (written, I suppose, 
most legibly in my countenance) my companion be- 
gan to comfort me, by telling me of all those who 
had been disappointed on the first view of Niagara, 
and had confessed it. I did confess; but I was not 
to be comforted. We held on our way to the Clif- 
ton Hotel, at the foot of the hill; most desolate it 
looked with its summer verandahs and open balco- 
nies cumbered up with snow, and hung round with 
icicles—its forlorn, empty rooms, broken windows, 
and dusty dinner-tables. ‘The poor people who kept 
the house in winter had gathered themselves for 
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warmth and comfort into a little kitchen, and when | hung round with a rich fringe of icy points. Wher- 
we made our appearance, stared at us with a blank| ever we stood we were on unsafe ground, for the 
amazement, which showed what a rare thing was | snow, when heaped up as now to the height of three 
the sight of a visiter at this season. or four feet, frequently slipped in masses from the 

While the horses were cared for, I went up into | bare rock, and on its surface the spray, for ever fall- 
the highest baleony to command a better view of| ing, was converted into a sheet of ice, smooth, com- 
the cataracts ; a little Yankee boy, with a shrewd, | pact, and glassy, on which I could not have stood 
sharp face, and twinkling black eyes, acting as my | a moment without my crampons. It was very fear- 
gentleman usher. AsI stood gazing on the scene | ful, and yet I could not tear myself away, but re- 
which seemed to enlarge upon my vision, the little | mained on the Table Rock, even on the very edge 
fellow stuck his hands into his pockets, and looking | of it, till a kind of dreamy fascination came over me ; 


up in my face, said, the continuous thunder, and mighty movement of 
“ You be from the old country, I reckon ?” the lapsing waters, held all my vital spirits bound 
“Yes.” up as by a spell. ‘Then, as at last 1 turned away, 


“Out over there, beyond the sea ?” the descending sun broke out, and an iris appeared 
7... below the American fall, one extremity resting on a 
“And did you come all that way across the sea| snow mound; and motionless there it hung in the 
for these here falls ?” midst of restless terrours, its beautiful but rather pale 
“ Yer.” hues contrasting with the death-like colourless ob- 
“My!!” Then after a long pause, and eying | jects around; it reminded me of the faint ethereal 
me with a most comical expression of impudence | smile of a dying martyr. 
and fun, he added, * Now, do you know what them| We wandered about for nearly four hours, and 
’ere birds are, out yonder ?” pointing to a number of | then returned to the hotel: there my good-natured 
gulls which were hovering and sporting amid the| escort from Tordnto, Mr. Campbell, was waiting to 
spray, rising and sinking and wheeling around, ap- | conduct us to his house, which is finely situated on 
pearing to delight in playing on the verge of this|an eminence not far from the great cataract. We 
“hell of waters,” and almost dipping their wings into | did not know, till we arrived there, that the young 
the foam. My eyes were, in truth, fixed on these |and lovely wife of our host had been confined the 
fiir, fearless creatures, and they had suggested al-| day before. ‘This event had been concealed from 
ready twenty fanciful similitudes, when 1 was roused | us, lest we should have some scruples about accept- 


by this question. ing hospitality under such circumstances; and, in 
“Those birds?” said I. ‘Why, what are they ?” | truth, I did feel at first a litde uncomfortable, and 
“Why, them’s eagles !” rather de trop; but the genuine kinduess of our re- 
“Eagles ?” it was impossible to help laughing. ception soon overcame all scruples: we were made 
“ Yes,” said the urchin sturdily ; ‘“ and I guess| welcome, and soon felt ourselves so; and, for my 
you have none of them in the old country 2?” own part, | have always sympathies ready for such 


“Not many eagles, my boy; but plenty of gulls!” | occasions, and shared very honestly in the grateful 
and I gave him a pretty considerable pinch by the | joy of these kind people. After dinner | went up 
ear. into the room of the invalid—a little nest of warmth 

“Ay!” said he, laughing; “well now, you be] and comfort ; and though the roar of the neighbour- 
dreadful smart—smarter than many folks that come |ing cataract shook the house as with a universal 
here !” tremour, it did not quite overpower the soft voice of 

We now prepared to walk to the Crescent fall, and | the weak but happy mother, nor even the feeble wail 
I bound some crampons to my feet, like those they | of the new-born babe, as I took it in my arms witha 
use among the Alps, without which I could not for | whispered blessing, and it fell asleep in my lap. 
a moment have kept my footing on the frozen sur- | Poor little thing!—it was an awful sort of lullaby, 
face of the snow. As we approached the Table | that ceaseless thunder of the mighty waters ever at 
Rock, the whole scene assumed a wild and won- | hand, yet no one but myself seemicd to heed, or even 
derful magnificence ; down came the dark-green |to hear it; such is the force of custom, and the 
waters, hurrying with them over the edge of the | power of adaptation even in our most delicate organs. 
precipice enormous blocks of ice brought down from | ‘To sleep at the hotel was impossible, and to in- 
Lake Erie. On each side of the falls, from the |trude ourselves On the Campbells equally so. It 
ledges and overhanging ciiffs, were suspended huge | was near midnight when we mounted our sleigh to 
icicles, some twenty, some thirty feet in length, | return to the town of Niagara, and, as | remember, 
thicker than the body of a man, and in colour of a|I did not utter a word during the whole fourteen 
paly green, like the glaziers of the Alps; and all ‘miles. ‘The air was still, though keen, the snow 
the crags below, which projected from the boiling | lay around, the whole earth seemed to slumber in a 
eddying waters, were incrusted, and in a manner | ghastly, calm repose; but the heavens were wide 
built round with ice, which had formed into immense | awake. ‘There the aurora borealis was holding her 
crystals, like basaltick columiis, suchas I have seen | revels, and dancing and flashing; and varying through 
in the pictures of Staffa and the Giant’s Causeway ; | all shapes and all hues—pale amber, rose teint, blood 
and every tree, and leaf, and branch, fringing the | red—and the stars shone out with a fitful, restless 
rocks and ravines, were wrought in ice. On them, | brilliance ; and every now and then a meteor would 
and on the wooden buildings erected near the Table | shoot athwart the skies, or fall to the earth, and all 
Rock, the spray from the cataract had accumulated | around me was wild, and strange, and exciting— 
and formed into the most beautiful crystals and tra- | more like a fever dream than a reality. 
cery work ; they looked like houses of glass, weldod| ‘To-day I am suffering, as might be expected, with 
and moulded into regular ornamental shapes, and | pain and stiffness, unable to walk across the room ; 
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but the pain will pass ; and on the whole I am glad |state, in 1636, and contains about 8000 inhabi- 
I have made this excursion. The Falls did not! tants and 1200 houses; within a few years consid- 
make on my mind the impression | had anticipated, | 
perhaps for that reason, even because-I had antici- 
pated it. Under different circumstances it might | ae de atl el eel 
have been otherwise; but “it was sung to me = } on that service ; uring t ae our years, lour ex- 
my cradle,” as the Germans say, that I should live | *@™Sive steam factories for the manufacture of cotton 
eae ‘ a tat ies es i eas a i : i 
to be disappointed-—even in the [alls of Niagara. | snods, have been erected; and another factory 
\for the same object, is now in progress of erec- 


\erable capital has cies invested in the whaling 
‘business, and thers are now eleven ships employed 


,uion, as is, also, an iron foundry. ‘The town con- 
tains eleven churches, four of which are Baptist, two 
; | Episcopalian, one Methodist, one Presbyterian, one 
(en: the Really Maguian | Quaker, one Unitarian, and one Roman Catholick ; 

NEWPORT. there is a synagogue here, which was a great many 

Newport, in the state of Rhode Island, is situ- | years ago occupied by several families of Jews for 
ated on an island bearing the name of the state— | the celebration of their worship; these families hav- 
twelve miles long, and about four miles broad; the | ing become extinct here by death and removal, this 
town is built within about three miles of the southern | pl: ice of worship is never opened except for the in- 
extremity of the island, and directly in front of a | spection of strangers. ‘The United States mail ar- 
most beautiful harbour, sufficiently capacious to ac- 
comodate the navies of the world. ‘The buildings 
commence near the waters of the harbour, and ex-! sessions of the United States district court, one ses- 
tend back, on a gradual ascent, to the distance of | sion ofthe United States circuit court, and twosessions 
about a quarter of a mile; the town being about aj of the state legislature. About the middle of June, 
mile in length and thus located, the buildings appear | the general meeting of the Friends’ or Quakers’ soci- 
to great advantage on approaching it from a souther-/ ety takes place. ‘There is one publick academy for 
ly, westerly, or “northerly direction, This ancient | the education of poor children, at the expense of 
town was settled nearly simultaneously with the! the state. As there are always vacancies in this 








rives and departs. daily. ‘There are two sessions 





here, annually, of the state and county courts, two 
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Academy, the plan of instruction is so excellent, that 
they are sought after by others, and permitted to be 
filled by the applicants paying a stipulated sum.— 
There are many private academies for the in- 
struction of youth, and the most desirable ambi- 
tion for their proper education, seems to prevail 
among parents of all classes. ‘The publick build- 
ings are a statehouse, a theatre, customhouse, and 
the Redwood library; this library was named 
in honour of Abraham Redwood, Esq., who, at an 
early period of its history, made the institution a do- 
nation of five hundred pounds; it contains many 
thousand volumes of rare works. ‘The property 
is held in shares; it has recently been enriched by 
a liberal donation, by the late king of England, of a 
number of valuable works, obtained at the instance 
of R. Johnston, Esq., an English gentleman, resident 
here. The location and the beautiful style of architec- 
ture, in which this lovely little edifice is built, have 
always elicited from its beholders the most volunta- 
ry and delightful admiration; so forcibly has it 
seized upon the fancy of strangers, that many draw- 
ings have been made of it. On either side of the 
library is an elegant summer residence, one of which 
is owned by S. Ward, Esq., of New York, and the 
other by D. Amory, Esq., of Boston. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of these are, also, several beautiful 
cottages, erected by and belonging to gentlemen 
who pass only the summer months here. ‘The re- 
treat for the poor of the town, at Coasters’ Harbour, 
is a large handsome building. ‘There are three 
weekly newspapers published here, and seven 
banks established; the publick market is well fur- 
nished ; the fish-market is most abundantly supplied, 
and the fish are caught so near the town as to admit 
of their appearance at market in thirty minutes from 
the time of being taken. ‘This is the case with the 
best which the waters afford—such as blackfish, 
sheepshead, and striped bass. In front of the state- 
house is an enclosure for a publick promenade, called 
“Washington Square ;’ the walks are accurately 
laid out, and the trees, which are very numerous, of 
great variety, and of twelve years’ growth, are placed 
in a very regular manner. In summer, on a still 
and tranquil evening, when the sky is cloudless, and 
the rustling of a leaf scarcely heard, a walk here, 
with a friend, is truly delightful. On the south side 
of this square is the beautiful residence of the widow 
of the hero of Lake Erie. ‘At the northern extremi- 
ty of the town, a handsome monument has been 
erected by the state, to the memory of that lamented 
man; it is of a single block of granite, twenty-two 
and a half feet high; the remains of Commodore 
Perry were removed to this place from Trinidad, in 
1826, by a resolution of congress, and here they 
will ever remain, a rich deposite indeed, to us, par- 
ticularly. At the statehouse is the commence- 
ment of a street called ‘“ Broad street,” leading di- 
rectly to the country; this street is handsomely 
laid out, and on either side have been placed orna- 


mental trees, which, in a few years, will make it 
the pleasantest and most frequented street in town. 
Directly in front of the town, is a small, low island, 
about one third of a mile long, and from two hundred 
and eighty to three hundred yards wide, and distant 
from the town about half a mile. On this island, 
which is a very pretty one, a small fort was erected 
in 1798, for the protection of the town against foreign 
aggression ; the name of the fort is Wolcott; it is 
always garrisoned by one or two companies of U.S. 
artillery. Over the southern part of this island, a 
fine view is had from the summit of Fort Adams, a 
work of extraordinary magnitude, commenced in 
1824, and now progressing rapidly to completion ; 
the work was planned and has been thus far fin- 
ished, by the most distinguished of our American 
engineers, Colonel Totten. This splendid work, for 
magnitude, durability, excellence of workmanship, 
and, when completed, perfectness of adaptation to 
all the purposes it is intended to fulfil, is said to 
be unrivalled in the world. This fort, when per- 
fected, will no doubt have cost one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars; about eleven hundred thou- 
sand dollars having been expended on it already. In 
various parts of this extraordinary achievement of hu- 
man skill, is constructed a system of mines or galle- 
ries under ground: these are intended for the double 
purpose of dislodging the enemy in case of their 
gaining a lodgement in the work, and for destroying 
the fort entirely in case the triumph of the enemy 
should be rendered certain and unavoidable—leaving 
them as a reward for their valour and perseverance, 
a useless and shapeless mass of ruins. The con- 
vulsions of an earthquake would not be more effectu- 
al in producing such a result, than, the most perfect 
confidence is entertained, would be produced by the 
springing of all these mines. ‘The fort will be de- 
fended by three hundred and sixjy pieces of ord- 
nance, consisting of cannon, howitzers, mortars, and, 
besides, the small-arms of the troeps: the system of 
defence to be adopted for this work, is thought to 
be so perfect as to make its capture barely possible ; 
yet against this possibility almost ample provision 
is making. ‘Two thousand and four hundred troops 
is the force proposed to be employed in the defence 
of the work, during the existence of hostilities; this 
being as large a number as could be advantageously 
employed. ‘Two hundred troops will be required to 
keep the fort in perfect order, besides attending to 
their ordinary duties in time of peace. The scap- 
walls of this work are faced with white granite, 
hammered to an even though rough surface ; the 
stones are from three hundred to one thousand 
pounds’ weight and laid alternately lengthwise and 
endwise. ‘The walls are five feet thick, from thirty. 
five to forty feet high, and rest on a foundation from 
six to fourteen feet, according to the nature of the 
soil below the surface, and is composed of slate- 
stones from five hundred to ten thousand pounds’ 
weight. On the north and east fronts of the fort 
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is a ditch about fifteen feet wide; on the southeast 
and south fronts, where the greatest danger of cap- 
ture is apprehended, there are two sets of walls, 
scarp and counterscarp, and two ditches of the width 
of those mentioned above; on the west front is no 
ditch, there being three tiers of guns and the lower 
tier being so low that a wall for a ditch would render 
this tier entirely useless. This front is for the de- 
fence of the water-passage leading from the sea into 
Newport harbour; the passage being only three 
quarters of a mile in width, and this front presenting 
a fire of at least one hundred guns, it is confidently 
anticipated that in six minutes three hundred thirty- 
two pound shot could be discharged effectually at an 
object half the size of a ship-of-war. ‘This stupen- 
dous work is constructing not only for the resistance 
of immense power, but to endure for ages to come, 
should it not in the interim be necessarily destroyed. 
To prevent ships-of-war from forcing through the 
passage at night, it is contemplated to have a raft 
composed of heavy timbers, reaching entirely across 
the pass and to be secured by strong chains. The 
protection of Newport by this fort is incidental en- 
tirely, it having been erected to prevent the occupa- 
tion of the harbour by an enemy. ‘The proximity of 
the harbour to the sea, its ingress and egress, the 
security it affords after entrance, and it being the 
only harbour in the United States which can be en- 
tered in winter with a northeast wind, and it being 
never obstructed by ice, these great natural advan- 
tages have impressed on the minds of our Engineers 
and Naval Officers, the controlling importance of 
securing these advantages for our own benefit. It is 
said by these gentlemen, that an enemy in possession 
of this harbour with an efficient fleet, and a land force 
of thirty thousand troops, might bid successful defi- 
ance to the whole military and naval resources of 
our country. ‘The whole project of defence for the 
waters of Narragansett bay, contemplates other ex- 
tensive permanent means of resistance. ‘The board 
of navy commissioners have recommended the es- 
tablishment of an extensive naval depdt here. 

Near the top of the elevation of the town, directly 
opposite the residence of ex-Governour Gibbs, stands 
on a large field, otherwise vacant, a relick of anti- 
quity usually denominated “ The Stone Mill.” A\l- 
though it is called a “ Mill,” its peculiar form has 
given rise to the idea that it was built for uses of a 
defensive character. Its form is circular, and rests 
on several arches supported by circular pillars about 
eighteen inches diameter and cight feet high ; the en- 
tire height of the superstructure is about thirty feet, 
its diameter about fifteen feet; the top is without a 
roof, and the interiour destitute of fixtures of any de- 
scription whatever ; the distance between the pillars 
are open and there are no indications in the stone- 
work that they were ever closed by doors, or other- 
wise About six feet from the top are several openings 
eighteen inches square. ‘The stones of which it is 


constructed are small and appear to have been laid 
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in a mortar made of sand and pounded oyster-shells. 
The whole mass is so firmly cemented together that 
it is next to impossible to detach a single stone from 
it. ‘The precise period at which this “ Mill” was 
erected is not within the memory of our oldest in- 
habitants, and all efforts to ascertain this fact have 
proved unavailing ; it is thought to be probable, how- 
ever, that it was erected soon after the settlement of 
the state in 1636. By an inspection of the town 
records it has been ascertained that in the transfers 
of the land on which it stands, it was always describ- 
ed “ The Stone Mill.” Cooper, in his Red Rover, 
makes particular mention of this “ Mill.” It is an 
object of great curiosity to strangers, and very few of 
them leave us without a facsimile of it. A lady 
familiar with the scenes of the revolutionary war 
states, that on the landing at Newport of the English 
forces, when their watchword was “ plunder and de- 
struction,” an unauthorized attempt was made by 
them to destroy this “ Miil ;” its stability, however, 
resisted their efforts until an opportunity was afford- 
ed for its inspection by the English officers who be- 
came so much impressed with its mysterious and 
peculiar appearance, that they seemed to have been 
inspired with an anxious desire for its preservation, 
for they immediately issued an order prohibiting any 
further attempts to injure it any way whatever. 

The same lady also states the fact of having heard 
many discussions by the English officers‘ concerning 
the object for which this ancient relick was built, and 
that they never could come to any definite conclusion 
on this subject. 

A short distance from Newport, in a southerly di- 
rection on the seashore, is a national curiosity of 
great attraction called “ The Spouting Rock ;” this 
part of the southern shore of the island is very boldand 
rocky and presents a most formidable and forbidding 
appearance to the approaching mariner. ‘The loca- 
tion of this curiosity is at a break in the general out- 
line of the shore and at the termination of a beautiful 
little beach. It is to be borne in mind that from this 
shore a full and unimpeded view is had of the Atlan- 
tic ocean, and that, consequently, it is subjected to 
its unresisted action. The “ Spouting Rock” is thus 
formed : in an irregular mass of rocks is a canal run- 
ning up between them to the distance of about seventy 
feet, and leading into a cavern under the rock on 
which the spectator stands; this canal is about six 
feet wide. From the termination of the canal where 
it enters the cavern, the distance from the canal to 
the top of the rock, where a view is had of it, is 
abouttwelve feet. Directly over this pointof the canal, 
at the height just named, is a natural arch in the rock, 
and through this arch about eighteen inches from its 
outer rim, is a large opening apparently produced by 
some great convulsion of nature. The canal fronting 
the sea, it seems to invite the waves thither and they 
course their way up, pass into the cavern, where 
their further progress is stayed, and then they recede 
until they are met by other advancing waves, which 
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force them back again. It is, however, only at par- 
ticular periods that the curiosity becomes such 
and makes an impression on the spectator never to 
be forgotten. During the existence of gales of 
wind from the southeast to the southwest, the sea 
lashes this shore with the greatest fury imaginable ; 
on these occasions the waves rush into the canal of 
the “ Spouting Rock,” sweeping everything before 
them, and at the moment of resistance after entering 
the cavern, the shock is so tremendous that the 
whole mass of rock for a hundred feet round, trem- 
bles as if being rent asunder, and the disappointed 
force, in receding, seeks relief by forcing itself 
through the opening in the arch to the height some- 
times of forty feet! the water from its violent agita- 
tion, is all of a foam, and its snowy whiteness, as it 
appears suspended in the air, is beautiful, indeed. 
The appearance of the ocean, its incessant and deaf- 
ening war, the angry and terrible billowing of the 
* Spouting Rock,” and its discharges into the air, 
nresent a scene awfully grand and: impressive, in- 
deed. 

In the same direction from the town, though at a 
less distance, is a spot fruitful in attraction, and par- 
ticularly dear to the citizens of Newport ; to some, on 
account of early recollections, and to others, on ac- 
count of anticipated and renewed pleasures. This 
spot is called “ The Lily Pond ;” it is a large body 
of fresh water on either side of which are pretty 
elevations of earth and rocks, affording a fine view of 
the ocean; this pond derives its name from its gen- 
erous production of that lovely species of pond-lily 
so beautifully described as the “ stately river queen,” 
by the lamented Mrs. Hemans. 

During the summer months, near the close of the 
day, groups of both sexes may be seen seated on its 
banks partaking of an evening repast of cakes and 
milk. Evening steals upon them unawares, and 
when at last the lateness of the hour admonishes 
them to return, they leave with the greatest reluc- 
tance this scene of pleasure. ‘The recollections of 
past enjoyments here and an anticipated renewal of 
them, really seems to soften much the vigour of that 
portion of the year when the “ Lily Pond” is shorn 
of its attractions. 

A very short distance from the town, in an easterly 
direction, is the celebrated *‘ Town Beach ;” this 
beach is nearly a mile long, and at low water pre- 
sents a remarkably smooth surface ; during the whole 
way thither, the eye rests, at pleasure, on the 
ocean ; atthe lastturn in the road, in descending the 
hill, scenery of great beauty and interest is to be 
seen; on the left, at the northeast, not far distant, 
are the beautiful seats of Messrs. Vernon, Irish, and 
Collins ; nearer, is “ Easton’s Pond,” a large body 
of water which extends itself up into the interesting 
valley leading to “ Green End ;” the farms located 
on the margin of the pond, slope down to it very 
prettily. Arriving at the bottom of the hill, on the 
right the great door of the ocean seems suddenly thrown 
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open, and the visiter is unceremoniously introduced ! 
the eye seeks in vain for a limit to the vast expanse 
of water before it. Seated on the banks of the 
beach, at the season when Nature is decked in her 
most attractive attire, the eye, wherever it rests, is 
thought to do so with sweet delay; here, as well as 
at the “ Lily Pond,” the stranger and the citizen, 


alike, love to linger and luxuriate at the banquet of 
nature. 


About a quarter of amile from the eastern termina- 


tion of this beach, the scenery is much like that just 
described, another beach of equal extent, and a sim- 


ilar view of the ocean. The banks, generally, on 
this shore, are high, particularly in the immediate 
vicinity of the road leading to the beach; about two 
hundred yards from the road, is a great natural curi- 
osity, vieing in interest with the “ Spouting Rock,” 
called “ Purgatory” or “ Lover’s Leap.” It is formed 
as follows: From the bottom to the top of an eleva- 
ted promontory of rocks washed by the sea, an open- 
ing by some powerful operation of nature, has been 
made through this rock, inward, to the distance of 
seventy or eighty feet; it is about ten feet wide and 
from fifty to sixty feet deep; toward the inner ex- 
tremity of it, the bottom rises so that unless the sea 
is very much agitated, it does not wash its bottom for 
more than two thirds its length. A descent into this 
frightful chasm, is fraught with so much danger that 
none but the most adventurous spirits, feel at all in- 
clined for the achievement ; on a tranquil day, how- 
ever, when the sea is but little agitated, an entrance 
into it from its mouth, with a small boat, might, per- 
haps, be safely made. Its appellation of “ Lover’s 
Leap” originated from a report that on a visit thither 
by two lovers,-the lady suspecting his sincerity, told 
him that unless he leaped across “ Purgatory” he 
must not aspire to her- hand; quick as thought he 
dashed from her side for a good start; she in full 
chase terrified at her perilous test of his constancy ; 
but he was too eager to perform the condition to lis- 
ten to her wild and incoherent exclamations of 
“don’t go,” “ don’t go ;” over he sprang, and safely, 
notwithstanding her catching the skirts of his coat at 
the moment of the leap. During a temporary sojourn 
at Newport by the lamented and amiable Conway, 
the celebrated actor, he swam into the mouth of 
“ Purgatory” and gathered from its bottom some 
pebbles, which at his leaving, he presented to his 
hostess as a testimonial of remembrance of him; they 
are yet sacredly preserved. 

On approaching the town from the sea, a very 
elevated position is seen at the northeast; this is 
“Tammany Hill ;” this commanding place, and the 
beautiful scenery perceptible from it, makes it an at- 
tractive resort particularly for strangers. From this 
“ Hill” may be seen nearly one half of the island of 
Rhode Island, and an extensive portion of the state. 
On the east, are to be seen beautiful farms ; at the 
south, the same view is had with the always wel- 
come addition of a fine view of the ocean; at the 
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southwest, the eye rests upon the whole town of| very disabled state, to repair the injuries occasioned 
Newport, its harbour, Forts Wolcott and Adams, and | by the gales. 

extending its vision, falls again upon the sea. At} The roads of the island are excellent, and the 
the west, the harbour still presenting itself to the | many livery stables in the town afford every facility 
eye, may be seen Rose island, and the beautiful and | for providing one’s self with the choicest riding equi- 
fertile island of Conanicut nine miles long and one | page; the land is under a state of the highest culti- 
mile broad. At the north, is to be seen a large por- | vation, and the greatest pains are now taken in em- 
tion of what, in connexion with the harbour of New- 
port, are designated “the waters of Narraganset | with ornamental trees. ‘Toone familiar with the 
bay ;” these “ waters” are occupied by many beauti- | attractions of this island, in deciding om a ride or a 
ful islands. | walk, it is difficult to determine in what direction to 
| 
| 
| 





Ona clear bright morning, the spires of some | go, such a cluster of lovely and attractive places pre- 
of the churches of the city of Providence thirty|sent themselves to the mind, the “ Lily Pond,” 
miles distant, may be seen from this “ Hill,” as well |‘ Spouting Rock,’ “Town Beach,” “ Purgatory,” 
as of Block island at the same distance, in a| ‘‘ Paradise,” “ Vaucluse,” the inimitable “ Lawton’s 
southerly direction, situated in the midst of the | Valley,” Cundall’s Mills,” “Tammany Hill,” and“ Blue 
sea ; a view is also had here of a continuous line of | Rocks!!!” Beautiful as the island is, it will be still 
Redoubts or Fields-works extending entirely across | more so ina few years. During its occupancy by 
the islarid from the northwest to the southeast, thrown | the British troops in the revolution, for nearly three 
up by the English forces during the revolutionary | years, almost every tree was felled for fuel, and 
war, to arrest the progress of the American army. 

Some very fine views are also to be had from y 
highlands in the vicinity of the “ Willows,” not far 
from the “ Lime rocks.” with the flattering appellation of “ The Eden of 

The early history of Newport and the island, is} America.” During the summer months, it is, indeed, 
clothed with the deepest interest; its waters during |a most enchanting spot; about ten o’clock in the 
the revolution, bore upon their bosom, alternately, | morning the sea-breeze, pure, invigorating and en- 


when it was evacuated, it presented the appearance 
of a dreary waste. From this rude treatment, how- 
ever, it has so far recovered as to be complimented 


&? 


the fleets of England and France ; it was here that, livening to the spirits, begins to blow, and continues 
on the arrival of a fleet of the latter, consisting of | until evening and often through the night. ‘The mean 
twelve ships-of-the-line, five frigates, five smaller | range of the thermometer from June to September, 
armed vessels, several transports and six thousand | js about seventy-two degrees, it rarely rises to eighty 
troops, all under the command of Lieutenant-general degrees, once or twice in the course of the summer, 
Count D’Estaing, the terrified English illumined | for a day or two, it rises as_high as eighty-six de- 
the heavens with the flames of their self-destroyed grees; the temperature, therefore, day and night, 
ships and transports ; it was here, at “ Page’s” farm, during this portion of the year, is the most agreeable 
that the celebrated capture of the English General | that can be desired. There are several excellent 
Prescott, by General Bartow, took place ; and it was | hotels in the town, besides private boarding-houses ; 
here, and in the very room where the writer of this is | there is, also, an establishment at which a warm or 
now: seated, that conferences were held by General | cold bath may be had at any hour of the day or night ; 
Washington, Count De Rochambeau, and other dis- pleasure-boats are always at command; indeed, every 
tinguished American and French officers ; this room | means of enjoyment may be said to be within the 
is in a house which was among the first built at the | control of those seeking comfort and pleasure, not 
settlement of the town, and is now owned by Lady | among the least of which are three circulating libra- 
Penrose, the widow of the late Surgeon Penrose of | ries. Every facility for access to the town is afford- 
the English navy. ed by splendid steamboats which arrive from New 

The arrival of Count de Rochambeau at Newport, | York and depart thence from Providence and New- 
with seven ships-of-the-line, five frigates, and several | port daily. Possessing these great advantages and 


transports with five thousand troops, was subsequent | attractions, Newport has become a fashionable place 
to the evacuation of the town and island by the En- | of resort in summer. 


glish. This fleet soon after sailed for the Chesapeake It is computed, that from June to October, not less 
and co-operated with General Washington in produ- | than three thousand person visit it, many for months, 
cing the surrender of the British army under the com- | and some necessarily only for a few days ; the hotels 
mand of Cornwallis. ‘The remains of M. de Ternay, | and private boarding-houses in the town, as well as 
admiral of the fleet, repose in the cemetery of Trin- | those of the latter in the country, are most always 


ity church in this town. ‘The day after the arrival of | at this period, filled. A visiter from Boston has 
the fleet under the command of Count D’ Estaing, the very justly said :-— 

English fleet under Admiral Howe, appearing off the | « Among all the beautiful places of our country, 
‘harbour, the French fleet sailed out to engage it, but | perhaps none could be more enchanting to the lovers 
a violent storm arising, the intention was frustrated ; | of the bright luxuriance of nature, than the scenes 


afew days after, the French put into Boston, in a|of the Narraganset bay. No summer’s resort is so 
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popular as Newport among southern gentlemen, and | tions, and were elaborately adorned with all kinds ot 
those of our own busy population, who wish to es- | Ornaments. 

cape, for a few weeks, the rush of life in the crowd-| | Embalmers of different ranks and duties extracted 
ed city, to breath the pure air of heaven, soft, balmy | the brain through the nostrils, and the entrails 


| 


and fragrant as it comes leaded with a thousand | through an incision in the side ; the body oe then 
.., | Shaved, washed, and salted, and after a certain period 

odours stolen from the green grass and the wild| |) p por er ee | aidan 
Gon le in: :dadeed Sal _ . : i € process ol embaiming, properly speaking, began. 
Ower, it IS, Indeed, a lovely spot; ie eye never | ‘The whole body was then steeped in balsam and 
seems satiated in gazing upon the luxuriant vegeta- wrapped up in linen bandages ; each finger and toe 
tion, which the soil sends forth almost spontaneously, | was separately enveloped, or sometimes sheathed in 

e « | ; . a 

and hours and days fly away uncounted to a visiter |a gold case, and the nails were often gilded. The 
for the first time, wandering among its miniature hills | bandages were then folded round each of the limbs, 





and plains and valleys.” 

No description of Newport would be considered 
by strangers as finished, were one fact, which has 
become proverbial, omitted, namely, the beauty of its 
females. Visiters attribute their elegant complexions, 
in a great degree tothe bleaching influence of the 
very dense sea-fogs which frequently in summer and 
autumn, for a few hours, envelop the island. 

W.E. A. 


MUMMIES. 


Owine either to the religious opinions of the 
Egyptians or to the nature of the country, which 
rendered interment inconvenient, or the want of fuel, 
which rendered burning difficult, they embalmed all 
their dead, and deposited them in subterraneous 


chambers, or in grotloes excavated in the mountains. | 


An immense number of them have been found in the 
plain of Saccara, near Memphis; hence called the 
plain of the mummies, consisting not only of human 
bodies, but of various animals, or heads of animals, 
bulls, apes, ibises, crocodiles, fish, &c. Numerous 
caves or grottoes, with contents of the same kind, 
are found in the two mountainous ridges which run 
nearly parallel with the Nile from Cairo to Syene. 
Some of the most remarkable of these tombs are 
those in the vicinity of ancient Thebes in the Lybian 


| and finally round the whole body, to the number of 
| fifteen or twenty thicknesses. The head was the 
| object of particular attention; it was sometimes en- 
| veloped in several folds of fine muslin, the first of 
| which was glued to the skin, and the others to the 
first; the whole was then coated with a fine plaster. 
| A collar of cylindrical glass beads of different colours 
| was attached to the mask which covered the head, 
and with it. was connected a tunick of the same ma- 
terial. The beads, both in the collar and tunick, 
were so arranged as to form images of divinities, of 
the scarabeus, the winged globe, &c. Instead of 
this the mummy was sometimes placed in a sort of 
| sheath, made of paper or linen, and coated with a 
| layer of plaster, on which were paintings and gilding. 
| These paintings represented subjects relating to the 
| duties of the soul, and its presentation to the different 
| divinities; and a perpendicular hieroglyphical in- 
scription in the centre gave the name of the deceas- 
‘ed, and of his relations, his titles, &c. The whole 
| was then placed in the coffin. 
| ‘Those mummies which have been examined pre- 
| sent very different appearances. One class has an 
‘opening in the left side, under the armpit, and in 
|another the body is whole. Some of those which 
have been opened have been dried by vegetable and 
| balsamick substances, others by salt. In the former 
|case aromatick gums or asphaltum were used (the 
| gums, when thrown into the fire, give out an aro- 
'matick odour ;) in these the teeth and hair are gen- 
‘erally preserved ; but, if exposed to the air, they 


mountains, many of which were examined by Bel- |are soon affected. ‘Those prepared with asphaltum 
zoni, and those near Eleithias, (described by Hamil- |are of a reddish colour, and are in good preservation. 
ton,) further up the river, which, though less splendid ‘Those dried with saline substances are of a black, 
than the Theban sepulchres, contain more illustra- | hard, smooth appearance. On exposure to the air 
tions of the private life of the Egyptians. ‘The | they attract moisture, and become covered with a 
sepulchral chambers are almost entirely covered | Saline substance. ‘Those mummies which have no 
with fresco paintings and bass-reliefs, and frequently | opening are also partly preserved by saline sub- 
contain statues, vases, &c. Some of them (the | Stances, and partly by asphaltum. In the latter, not 
royal sepulchres) consist of suites of spacious halls | ouly the cavitics of the body are filled with it, but 
and long galleries of magnificent workmanship. | the flesh, bones, and every part seem to be pene- 
‘Those of private individuals vary according to the | trated by it: it was probably injected in a hot state. 
wealth of the deceased, but are often very richly | ‘These are the most commonly met with. ‘They are 
ornamented. Many of these tombs have been ran- hard, black, and without any disagreeable smell. ‘Ihe 
sacked by Arabs for the purpose of plunder, and | whole mummies prepared with salt alone are white 
great numbers of the mummies destroyed for the | and smooth, and resemble parchment. 

rosin or asphaltum they contain, which is sold to| ‘The coffin is usually of sycamore, cedar, or paste- 
advantage in Cairo. ‘The tombs and mummies are, board ; the case is entire, and covered within and 
many of them, two or three thousand years old, and | without by paintings representing funeral scenes, 
are-in part indebted for their preservation to the | and a great variety of other subjects: the name of 
dryness of the soil and the mildness of the climate. | the deceased is also repeated on them in hierogly- 
The processes for the preservation of the body were |phick characters. The cover, which is also entire, 
very various. Those of the poorer classes were |1s ornamented in the same manner, and contains too 
merely dried by salt or natron, wrapped up in coarse | the resembance of the deceased in relief, painted, 
cloths, and deposited in the catacombs. ‘The bodies | and often gilded. The breast is covered with a large 
of the rich underwent the most complicated opera-| collar; a perpendicular inscription occupies the cen- 
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tre, and funeral scenes the sides. The coffin is often 
enclosed in a second, and even third case, each of 
which is also ornamented with similar representa- 
tions. 

Human bodies preserved in other ways, either by 
accident or by some artificial preparations, are also 
called mummies. The Gaunches, or aboriginal in- 
habitants of the Canaries, preserved the bodies of 
their deceased friends, which have been found in 
great numbers in the catacombs in Palma, Ferro, 
Teneriffe, &c. The natives called them zazos. 
They are dry, light, of a yellow colour and strong 
odour, and often injured by worms; they are envel- 
oped in goatskins and enclosed in cases. They 
are supposed to have been dried in the air, after hav- 
ing had the entrails removed; and they were also 
covered with a sort of aromatick varnish. Humboldt 
found mummies prepared in a similar manner in 
Mexico. ‘The Peruvians also had the art of preserv- 
ing the bodies of their incas. 

The burial-place of the Capuchin monastery at 
Palermo, in Sicily, is a large subterranean vault di- 
vided into several wide and lofty galleries, in the 
walls of which are niches containing several hundred 
human bodies, kept in an upright position by being 
fastened to the wall behind, and clothed in their 
usual dress. ‘The monks have a peculiar manner of 
preserving bodies, which they keep secret. Natural 
mummies are frequently-found preserved by the dry- 
ness of the air. In a vault of the cathedral at Bre- 
men, called the lead-cellar (because it was formerly 
employed for melting lead for aqueducts and organ 
pipes,) are bodies in good preservation. In the mon- 
astery of St. Bernard, on mount St. Bernard, the 
bodies of travellers who have been buried in the snow 
are deposited in a chapel, in which there are open 
windows protected by grates. ‘They are placed in 
a sitting position, leaning each on another’s breast. 
The cold prevents their putrefaction, and gives them 
time to dry. The Gaulish mummies, in the cabinet 
of comparative anatomy, in the Jardin du Roi, were 
found in Auvergne in the last century. They bear 
no marks of any balsamick preparation, but are en- 
veloped in linen, and appear to have been interred 
with great care. It is uncertain whether their pres- 
ervation was owing to the nature of the soil, or to a 
peculiar and now unknown process of embalming. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, 


Sr. Augustine is one of the principal cities in 
East Florida, and is situated on a bay of the Atlan- 
tic, the entrance to which is much obstructed by a 
bar. It is about two hundred and fifty miles south 
of Charleston, two bundred from Savannah, and eighty 


ary of Florida. It is thirty miles south of the mouth 
of St.-John’s river, which is one of the largest in 
that territory. St. Augustine was built by the Span- 
jards in 1565. It is situated on a peninsula, and is 
of an oblong form, with four streets. It has a good 
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miles south of St. Mary’s river, the northern bound- | 


returned, or changed their destination. Orange 
groves abound in the neighbourhood, and yield a good 
profit. 

Florida was visited by Ponce de Leon, a Span- 
iard, in 1512, and it long remained in possession of 
the king of Spain. When first visited and settled, 
the country was called Florida as far north as the 
Chesapeake. Volney. speaks of Florida as one of 
the finest climates in the world. But some writers 
represent it as unhealthy. Probably the truth is that 
some parts of Florida are healthy, and other parts, 
where the land is low and marshy, are unwhole- 
some. Some gentlemen of the medical profession, 
recommend the climate of Florida, and particularly 
St. Augustine, as a good residence for invalids, es- 
pecially those of the consumptive symptoms, rather 
than Cuba, or any of the West India Islands. It 
seldom freezes at St. Augustine; the thermometer 
does not often stand lower than forty-five or sixty de- 
grees. We are indebted to one of that profession 
for the following account :— 

“St. Augustine is surrounded by a small creek 
called the Marie Sanchez, swollen however intoa con- 
siderable stream at high water. It consists of four 
or five streets, from sixteen to twenty feet only in 
width, running nearly parallel to the Matanzas, about 
half a mile in length, and intersected every few 
hundred yards by others crossing at right angles. A 
considerable open space is left near the middle of 
the city, which is dignified with the appellation of 
Plaza de la Constitucion, in the centre of which is a 
monument of plastered shell rock, built in commemo- 
ration of the constitution granted to Spain by her 
monarch. Around this square the three or four 
churches and publick buildings are situated. ‘The 
streets are in general built upon pretty compactly, 
but a great number of the habitations are in a desert- 
ed and completely dilapidated condition. The ex- 
teriour of the buildings is of a most unpromising 
description, resembling at a general view an irregu- 
lar conglomeration of roughly plastered hovels ; and 
in fact, the entire aspect of the place is that, which 
is actually its case, of “having seen better days.” 
There are however some half dozen of the residen- 
ces which are tolerably convenient and comfortable. 
The dwelling-houses generally bear some marks of 
the Spanish taste, as in having the entrance through 
a high court-yard, balconies projecting over the 
street, &c. ‘There is, however, tvo little uniformity 
in external appearance or internal construction to 
allow their being referred to any one model. ‘The 
floors of inany of them are constructed of tablia, a 
mixture of lime and shells, which becomes in time 
much consolidated and smooth, but in winter is cold, 
damp, and uncomfortable. ‘The material of which 
almost all the houses are constructed, is a conglum- 
erated shell rock, which is found abundantly on 
Anastasia Island, within a few miles. When first 
removed from the quarry, its structure is so soft as 
to allow of its being prepared for building by being 
hewn with a broad-axe, but it attains a considerable 
degree of solidity after long exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. 

“ This is the only kind of rock found in this sec- 


harbour, but of difficult access because of the bar.|tion of Florida. ‘he whole surrounding country 
The attempt is rarely made to enter without a pilot, | is a perfect level of sand, intermingled with bro- 
as the bar is constantly changing. Vessels are often|ken pieces of shells, and destitute of every min- 
detained for weeks, at the bar, and sometimes havc | eral production, even the smallest-sized stone. No 
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natural elevations, even of a few feet, are to be 
found. 

‘The old Spanish fortress, now called Fort Ma- 
rion, stands at the southeastern extremity of the city. 
‘Though unoccupied and very considerably out of re- 
pair, it presents a fine specimen of the ancient style 
of fortification. ‘The company of United States 
troops stationed at this post is garrisoned at the 
other extremity, in barracks which were formerly the 
Nunnery of St. Francis. 

“There is a Catholick church, much out of re- 
pair, in which, however, owing to the decided liti- 
gation between priest and people, no services had 
been held for a considerable period ;—a small meth- 
odist chapel not ordinarily used; a presbyterian 
meetinghouse commenced some six years ago, but 
not sufficiently finished to be occupied, and a small 
edifice forty by thirty feet, designed for an Episco- 
palian church, just commenced. These with the 
old Spanish government house, now fitted up for 


movement of their mouths and nostrils, as distinctly 
and expressively as upon the countenance of a 
child. 

When he approached them for the first time, they 
exhibited as much dislike and curiosity asa man would 
feel at the sightof a disagreeable and unexpected 
object. Our language especially astonished them, 
and their ears pricked up and bent backward, or 
thrown forward showed their uneasiness. I admired 
especially several black mares, reserved for the Emir 
himself. I offered, by my interpreter, ten thousand 
piastres for one of the handsomest; but an Arab 
would not sell at any price a mare of the best breed ; 
I therefore was unsuccessful. 


RECEIPT FOR MAKING COLD SOAP. 


Tue leach-tub or hogshead must be covered at the 
bottom with straw and sticks—then put in a bushel 


the United States Court, and in which publick wor-| of ashes, then two or three quarts of unslaked lime, 
ship was usually held, principally by the provision) upon which you must throw two quarts of boiling 


of the Missionary Society, comprise all the publick| water to excite fermentation and slake the lime ; put 


buildings.” 
Am. Mag. 


MISCELLANY. 





ARABIAN HORSES. | 


One must see the stables of Damascus, or of the | 
Emir Beschir, to have a correct idea of an Arabian 
horse. ‘This superb and graceful animal loses his 
beauty, his gentleness, and his picturesque figure, 
when he is taken from hisnative and his accustomed | 
habits, and brought to our cold climate and the soli-| 
tude of our stables. He must be seen at the door 
of the tent of the Arab of the desert, his head be-| 
tween his legs, tossing his long black mane, and | 
brushing his sides shining like copper or silver, with | 
his long tail, the extremity of which is always tinged | 
with benna ; he must be seen decked with elegant 
housings, trimmed with gold and embroidered with | 
pearls ; his head covered with a net of blue or red} 
silk, woven with gold or silver, and edged with tink- 
ling points, which fall from his forchead over his nos- 
trils, and with which he conceals or shows at each 


j 
| 


in another bushel of ashes and as much more lime 
and water, and continue to do so until your vessel 
is full; put in hot water till you can draw off the 
ley, after which the heat of the water is not of much 
consequence. You must have, at least, two thirds 
of a bushel of lime to a hogshead, if you wish your 
soap to be made quick ; one hogshead of ashes will 
make two barrels of soap. When you draw off your 
ley you must keep your first two pailfuls by them- 
selves, and the next two in another vessel, and the 
third two in another vessel still ; then weigh twenty- 


|nine pounds of clyar, strained grease, or of scraps, 


without straining, thirty-two pounds, put into a kettle 
with three pounds of rosin; then pour over it one 
pailful of ley from the first-drawn vessel ; and one 
from the second-drawn vessel; put it over the fire, 
and let it boil twenty minutes—be particular to add 
no ley over the fire, but swing off the crane if it is 
in danger of boiling over; put it into your barrel, and 
add one pailful of ley from the third-drawn vessel, 
and give ita thorough stirring ; then weigh your grease 
for another barrel, and take the ley remaining in the 
vessels, in the same manner as for the first barrel ; 
then draw off your weak ley, and fill up the vessels 


movement of his neck his fiery, large and intelligent as Shat on <peneibte, sommanuering 9 pe cae oem 





eyeball ; he must be seen in numbers of two or three 
hundred, some lying in the dust of the court, others 
fettered by iron rings and fastened to long cords which 
cross these courts, others free upon the sands, and 
leaping with one bound over the rows of camels 
which stand in their path ; some held by young black 
slaves, clothed in scarlet vests, the horses affection- 
ately putting their heads upon the shoulders of these 
children, and some playing together as free and un- 
confined as the wild colts of a prairie, standing around, 
rubbing their heads together, or mutually licking each 
other’s shining and silvery hair ; all looking at us 
with an uneasy and curious scrutiny on account of 
our European dress and strange language, but soon 
becoming familiar and coming gently, holding out 
their necks for us to stroke. The restless expression 
of the physiognomy of these horses is perfectly 
incredible till one has seen it himself. All their feel- 
ings are expressed in their eyes and in the nervous 


4 


barrel, that they may be equally strong ; if your Jeach 
run through fast, you may have your barrels full in 
an hour, and so hard that you can hardly stir them. 
You must stir it after you begin to put in your ley, 
| ull your barrel is full—Fourteen quarts of melted 
grease is the quantity for a barrel. 


ANCIENT KNOWLEDGE OF THE COMPASS. 


Ir would appear (says a writer in one of the peri- 
odicals) by certain historical glimpses which we are 
enabled to obtain, that not only the magnet but also 
the needle, which is only a magnet of a regular, slen- 
der, and easily moveable shape, suspended on a pivot 
for the sake of turning round the more easily to the 
various points of the horizon, was known and used 
by the Chinese on land. ‘They do not appear to have 
used it for marine purposes. The like may be ob- 
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served respecting the Arabians. If they were in the 
habit of using the compass by land, they do not ap- 
pear to have thought of applying it to a passage over 
the seas ; and most of their voyaging was found to 
be merely coasting, even in the sixteenth century. 
The Portuguese, when they first visited the Indian 
seas, found that the Arabians, whose vessels chiefly 
traversed those waters, steered wholly by observa- 
tions of the stars, or of the land, and that they were | 
quite ignorant of the compass. 













CAPTAIN COOK. 


Tuer discoveries of the great circumnavigator were 
owing to a particularly marked shilling. Young 
Cook was a native of Yorkshire, and served as ap- 
prentice to a merchant and shopkeeper in a large 
finishing town in that county——Some money had 
been missed from the till, and, to detect the delin- 
quent, a very curiously marked shilling was mixed 
with the silver, which was accurately counted. On 
examining the till shortly after, this peculiar shilling 
was missing, and Cook was taxed with taking it out ; 
this he instantly acknowledged, stating that its par- 
ticular look had caught his eye, but affirmed at the 
same time that he had put another of his own in its 
place. ‘The money was acoordingly counted over 
again, and found exactly to agree with his statement. 
Although the family was highly respectable, and 
therefore capable of advancing him in his future pros- 
pects, and also much attached to him, and very kind, 
yet the high spirit of the boy could not brook remain- 
ing in a situation where he had been suspected ; he 
therefore ran away, and, having no other resource, 
entered as a cabin boy in a collier. 


FOOD FOR ANTIQUARIES. 


We were shown the other day while at Jackson, the 
impression of a coin which was recently found in 
digging a well five miles west of Telulahoma, in 
Marshall county, in this state. ‘The devices on both 
sides of the coin are very distinct and exact, eviden- 
cing that its fabricators must have attained a high 
pitch in the arts. The devices appear hieroglyph- 
ical. ‘The only approach to figures’ is in the 
centre of one side, where are three characters 
very much resembling the figures 619. ‘They are 
preceded by what resembles a comma turned in the 
wrong direction. We are told that several instances 
have occurred of the finding of similar coins in ex- 
cavating in the northern parts of this state-— Natchez 
Courier. 


ae 


OPERATIONS OF THE U.S. MINT FOR 1839 


Tue official report of the Director shows that the 
coinage at the Mint, in 1838, amounted to $3,979, 
217, comprising $1,622,515 in gold, $2,293,000 in 
silver, and $63,702 in copper, and composed of 15, 
336,518 pieces of coin. 

The deposites of gold within the year amounted 
to $1,624,500, of which $171,700 were derived from 
the mines of the United States. 

The deposites of silver amounted to $2,301,200 
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and were derived principally from Mexico and South 
America. 

In order to meet the demand for small coins, there 
were struck during the year, 11,449,700 pieces, all 
under the value of the half dollar, including cents. 

The branch mint at New Orleans received its first 
deposites of bullion on the 8th of March, and com- 
menced operations immediately afterward. ‘The de- 
mand for silver change led the officers to confine the 
coinage to dimes, of which 367,434 were struck be- 
fore the end of July, when the work was interrupt- 
ed. ‘Two of the officers, and nearly all the work- 
men of this mint were from the north, and it was 
deemed unsafe for them to remain in New Orleans 
during the first sickly season. ‘The value of the 
bullion received at this mint was $40,600 in gold, 
and $237,000 in silver—The coinage amounted to 
$40,243, all in dimes. 

The branch mint at Charlotte commenced its ope- 
rations in December, 1837, and has received de- 
posites of gold to the value of $130,600. The 
amount of coinage has been $84,165, composed of 
12,886 half eagles, and 7,894 quarter eagles. 

The branch mint at Dahlonega commenced its 
operations in February, and has received deposites 
of gold to the value of $141,800. The amount of 
its coinage has been $]02,915, composed of 20,583 
half eagles. 


——— 


THE MORAL EFFECTS OF RAILROADS. 


“'THE steam engine, in its effective state, is not 
half a century old. ‘The railway,in its present pow- 
er, is not ten years old, yet it is already spreading, 
not merely in Europe, but over the vast savannahs of 
the new world. What will this come to in fifty 
years? What must be the effect of this gigantick 
stride over the ways of this world? What the 
mighty influence of that mutual communication, which 
even in its feeblest state, has been, in every age, the 
grand instrument of civilization? Throw down the 
smallest barrier between two civilized nations, and 
from that hour both become more civilized. Open 
the close-shut coast of China or Japan to mankind, 
and from that heur the condition of the people will 
be in progress of improvement. ‘lhe barbarian and 
despot hate the stranger. Yet for the fullest of civili- 
zation, freedom and enjoyment of which earth is 
capable, the one thing needful is the fullest inter- 
course of nation with nation, of man with man. The 
European passion for the railroad is certainly one of 
the must singular, as it is one of the most cheering 
characteristicks of the age. Like all instruments of 
national power, it may be made an instrument of na- 
tional evil; it may give additional strength to the 
tyrannical, and accumulate force against the weak, 
pour resistless invasion against the unprepared, and 
smite the helpless with unexampled rapidity of ruin. 
But its faculties are made for peace, its tendency is 
to make nations feel the value of peace; and unless 
some other magnificent invention shall come to su- 
persede its use, and obliterate the memory of its ser- 
vices, we cannot suffer ourselves to doubt that the 
whole system, which is now in course of adoption 
with such ardour throughout Europe, will yet be ac- 
knowledged as having given the mightiest propulsion 


to the general improvement of mankind.” 
Black wood. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The New Testament, in the Common Version. With AMEND- 
MENTS of the Language, by Noan Wesster, LL.D. 
New Haven: S. Bascocx. 1839. 

We invite the attention of clergymen and teachers, and our 
readers generally, to this edition of the New Testament. We 
have had occasion to examine it very carefully, and feel thor- 
oughly convinced that the talents of Dr. Webster have been 
judiciously employed in improving the language, without in 
any one case perverting the sense, of the original. That this 
copy will be very generally used in schools we think there can 
be little doubt, if it can only obtain an impartial examination, 
The recommendation which follows ought to be sufficient to 
disarm prejudice and command attention. :— 





“Dr. Webster’s edition of the Bible, in which the lan- 
guage of the translation is purified from obsolete, ungrammati- 
cal, and exceptionable words and phrases, is approved and used 
by many clergymen and other gentlemen, very competent to 
judge of its merits. 

Jeremiah Day, President of Yale College. 
Benjamin Silliman, 
James L. Kingsley, 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, 
Denison Olmsted, 
Theodore D. Woolsey, 


Professors. 


The reader may form some idea of the character of these 
emendations by the following selection made for that purpose : 


Who is substituted for which when it refers to persons. 

Will is substituted for shall in many passages. Shall in the 
second and third persons, expresses a promise, a command, 
or a threatening, and with emphasis, a determination. This 
is always true in declaratory phrases. “If any man will do 
his will, he shall know concerning the doctrine.”—Shal} 
here expresses a promise. But when Christ says, “‘ The 
brother shal/ deliver up the brother to death”—“ Ye shal/ 
be hated by all men.”—He means only te foretell these 
events: shall therefore is improper, and I have substituted 
will. Tnis use of shall, contrary to the present and genuine 
English idiom, was noticed by Bishop Lowth. 

To for unto is used in all cases. Unto is not an original and 
legitimate word in our language ; it is never used, except in 
the Bible, and it ought not to be in the books. 

Matt. + 19. He purposed, for he was minded to put her away. 

Matt. ii. 4. Assembled all the chief priests, for gathered to- 

gether. 

“12. Warned by God, for of God. 

‘* 12. Had departed, for was departed ; the latter phrase 
is not good English. 

Matt. iti. 6. Baptized by him, for of him. 

* 16. Immediately, for straitway. 

Matt. iv. 2. Hungry, for an hungered. 

“ 6. Uphold, for bear thee up. 

- 21. Boat, for ship. There were no ships on the 
Lake Gennesaret. 

“ 24. Demons, for devils. The use of devils for de. 
mons in the common version is a great error. There is 
but one deri! mentioned in the original Scriptures. 

Matt. v. I. He ascended a mountain, for he went up into a 

mountain. A person cannot go into a mountain. 

“ 21. Ye have heard it was said to them of old time, 

for by them, which is a wrong translation. v. 27. 

32. Lewdness, for fornication. 

Matt. vi. 25. Be not anxious, for take no thought, and in other 

passages. 

Matt. vi. 30. Arrayeth, for clothe. To clothe grass is doing 

violence to language ; but array implies adorning, as well 
as clothing, and this word corresponds with that in v. 30. 
Matt. ix. 12, Healed, for made whole, 
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| Matt. xxii. 9. Luke, xiv. 12. Invite, for bid. 

| Matt. xxiii. 24. Strain owt a gnat, for strain at, the latter is a 
false translation or a misprint. 

| Matt. xxiv. 19. Nurse infants, for give suck. Mark, xiii. 17. 

Matt. xxv. 28. Luke, xxii. 20. New Covenant, for New Tes- 
tament. All commentators agree in this. 1 Cor. xi. 25. 

Mark, i. 7. Luke, iii. 16. John, i. 27. Loose, for unloose. 
The latter is always improper. 

Luke, ii. 44. Kinsmen, for kinsfolks. 

Luke, xv. 23, 29. Joyful, for merry. 

Luke, xvii. 9. Suppose, for trow. 

John, xi. 39. His body is offensive, for he stinketh. 

Acts, v. 26. For they feared the people, lest they should be 
stoned, for lest they should have been stoned. This last 
form of the verb is a common error. The word feared 
expresses the ézme, and then the act of stoning was future 
and expected ; but the words should have been, refer back 
to atime past. See Acts, xxi. 30. 

Acts, vii. 45. Joshua, for Jesus, and Heb. iv. 8. 

| Acts, xii. 4. Passover, for Easter; the latter is a mistake. 
The feast kept in the days of the apostles was the Jewish 
passover. 

Acts, xxi. 15. Furniture, for carriage, and in all other places. 
Carriage in the Bible signifies baggage ; but it has lost 
that signification in present usage. 

Rom. vii. 16. Assent, for consent. 

Rom. viii. 21. That, for because. This is a material correc- 
tion. No point should be placed after hope. 

1 Cor. iv. 4. I know nothing agaist myself, for by myself, 
which is an error in the translation. 

1 Cor. vii. 40. But according to my judgment, she is happier, 
if she so remain, instead of “ But she is happier if she 
so remain, after my judgment.” 


2 Cor. i. 12. Gal. i. 13. Deportment, or manner of life, for 
conversation. Conversation mthe Bible never signifies 
discourse. 


1 Tim. i. 15. Acceptance, for acceptation. Chap. iv. 2. 
“iii. 13. Procure, for purchase. 
“ yi. 3. Assenteth, for consenteth. 
Rev. iii. 16. Vomit, for spew. . 
Rev. iv. 6, 7, &c. Living beings, for beasts. It is said that 
a president of one of our Colleges, once remarked to his 
pupils, ‘* There are no beasts in heaven.” 
Holy Spirit, for Holy Ghost ; the éatter is now generally ap- 
plied to an apparition. 


Many people, for much people. 





First Latin Lessons, containing the most Important Parts of the 
Grammar of the Latin Language, together with Appropriate 
Exercises in the translating and writing of Latin, for the Use 
of Beginners. By Cuaries Antuon, LL.D. New York: 
Harper & Brotnuers. 1839. 

This volume adds another to Professor Anthon’s Series 
of Classical School-Books, which we have noticed at length in 
former numbers of this magazine. We deem this the most 
important series of books for schools and colleges that has ever 
seen the light in any country. 





Liprary or AmeRicAN Poretry.—Geraldine, Athenia, of Da- 
mascus, and other Poems. By Rwrus Dawes. New York. 


S. Cotman, 1839. 


We regard this enterprise as a very important one to our 
National Literature, though we have our fears that in a pecu- 
niary point of view it may not be a very profitable undertaking 
for the publisher or author. Mr. Colman has fairly taken the 


bull by the horns, and we sincerely hope he will meet with 
sufficient encouragement to ensure the continuation of the 
series. 

This is the first of the series, and if successful will be fol- 
lowed by the works of the most distinguished American Poets, 
in a uniform style. 
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RESIDENCES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


JAMES MONROE. 

Tue frontispiece of this number represents the 
Residence of James Monrog, the fifth President of 
the United States, and is the fourth of the series of 
the Residences of the Presidents, which we have 
published. The others will appear as soon as 
sketches can be obtained. As we intend at some 
future day to publish a portrait of Monroe we have 
selected as an accompaniment to the picture, merely 
a brief sketch of the gradual progress of this states- 
man and soldier to that distinguished station to which 
the united voices of his countrymen called him. A 
more complete biography is reserved to accompany 
the portrait. 


James Monroe was born in the year 1759, in 
Westmoreland county, Virginia. The place of his 
birth, a farm on the banks of the Potomac, has been 
held in his family upward of one hundred and fifty 
years. Mr. Monroe was educated at William and 
Mary, the alma mater of many of our most distinguish- 
ed statesmen. In the memorable year, 1776, when 
his country summoned all her courage to the tents, 
and ‘all her wisdom to the cabinet, young Monroe’s 
name was enrolled as that of a cadet,in the third 
Virginia regiment ; a gallant band, commanded by 
General Mercer, who fell at the battle of Princeton. 
He soon received the commission of a lieutenant in 
Thornton’s company, and marched, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Weedon, to New York, where his 
regiment joined the army of General Washington. 
Lieutenant Monroe was in the actions of Harlaem 
Heights, and White Plains; in the retreat through 
Jersey, andin the attack on Trenton, he bore a share. 
In the last affair he received a wound, and his good 
conduct during the action, was rewarded by the usu- 
al promotion, in a new regiment raised by Colonel 
Thurston. Captain Monroe was next invited into 
the family of Lord Sterling, under whom he served as 
an aiddecamp in the campaigns of 1777 and 1778. 
He was engaged in the battles of Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, and Monmouth and his conduct was mark- 
ed by the distinguished approbation of the command- 
er-in-chief. 

Captain Monroe being anxious to regain the rank 
in the line, which he lost when he became a member 
of the family of Lord Sterling, he proposed, in 1778, 
to raise a corps in his native state. General Wash- 
ington warmly recommended this measure, and the 
legislature authorized the captain to enlist a regiment, 
of which they promised him the command. In this 
laudable attempt he did not succeed ; and, in that 
year, he commenced the study of the law, in the of- 
fice of Mr. Jefferson, who was then governour of the 
state. In 1780, after the capture of Charleston, he 
visited the southern army, then under the baron de 
Kalb, at the requestof Governour Jefferson, in the 
character of a military commissioner. In 1782, he 
was elected by the voters of King George county, a 
member of assembly ; from which, ho was immedi- 
ately elevated, by that body, to a seat in the executive 
council. In the following year, we find him placed 


in congress, where he continued during the legal 
term of three years. 
it would appear that he was an active member. 


From the journals of congress 


The 
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county of Spottsylvania made him a member of the 
legislature in 1787 ; and in 1788, he was one of the 
convention for devising a constitution for the United 
States. From 1790 to 1794, he was a member of 
the senate of the United States; and in the latter year 
he was appointed a minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of France, by General Washington. In this 
mission he was employed three years, when he was 
recalled, in consequence of his conduct having dis- 
pleased the president. He published a book in de- 
fence of himself; which, like all other publications re- 
specting the matters on which the ins and the outs are 
to decide, had the effect of a sufficient vindication 
with his own party, while it furnished the other with 
the most satisfactory evidence of the propriety of 
General Washington’s decision. In 1799, he was 
elected governour of Virginia ; in which station he re- 
mained three years. On the expiration of this time, 
he was appointed, by President Jefferson, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Livingston, then resident minister in 
France, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to that country ; and he was empowered to act, 
in concert with Mr. Charles Pinckney, in the same 
character, inSpain. By this embassy, the purchase 
of Louisiana was completed ; the preparatory meas- 
ures, it is believed, having been previously arranged 
by Mr. Fivingston. 

Mr. Monroe next repaired to London, in the sum- 
mer of 1803, to succeed Mr. King, who had request- 
ed permission io return home. In 1804, he left 
England for Spain, in conformity with the original 
plan of his mission. So early as that year, it was 
found to be good policy to call at Paris on the way 
to Madrid ; and, accordingly, Mr. Monroe did not 
reach his place of ultimate destination unti! 1805. He 
continued at the court of Madrid six mouths and re- 
turned to London, where he remained two years and 
a half. 

In the winter of 1805—6 the British nation sus- 
tained a severe loss in the death of Mr. Pitt; who 
was succeeded in the administration of publick affairs 
by Mr. Fox. ‘The hostility of this statesman to the 
principles which had governed his country for many 
years, having been evinced in a clandestine negotia- 
tion with one foreign and inimicial power, and an 
open admiration of another, it was very reasonably 
supposed that a satisfactory arrangement might be 
made, betwe@n Great Britain and America, under his 
auspices. But he followed his illustrious rival too 
soon to enable these calculations to be realized. In 
1806, Mr. Pinckney, a distinguished advocate of the 
Maryland bar, was associated with Mr. Monroe, un- 
dera special mission, to negotiate with Lords Holland 
and Auckland, for Great Britain. By these commis- 
sioners a treaty was formed ; but its provisions were 
so exceptionable, in the view of President Jefferson, 
that he took upon himself the responsibility of return- 
ing it, without submitting it to his constitutional ad- 
visers. Several attempts were made by our commis- 
sioners to bring matters to a more acceptable result, 
but without success. The affair of the Chesapeake 
produced a rupture between the two governments, 
and Mr. Monroe returned to his home. He was now 
obliged to re-commence a political career, being, in 
1810, again elected to the general assembly of Vir- 
ginia. Shortly after the meeting of the legislature 
he was once more called to the gubernatorial chair 
In April, 1811, while in the exercise of this office, 
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he was appointed secretary of state. In the follow- 
ing year Mr. Madison succeeded Mr. Jefferson in the 
presidency. Hostilities commenced against Great 
Britain, and Mr. Monroe was obliged to take the de- 
partment of war under his charge. At the end of the 
term for which Mr. Madison was elected, he was 
succeeded. by Mr. Monroe, who now saw himself, in 
the close of a long and active career, atthe pinnacle 
of his ambition. On this height, we may gaze at him, 
and call to mind, without any difficulty, all the steps 
of his progress in political life. But it behooves us to 
remember the caution of a wise people, who did not 
pretend to judge until the actor had retired from the 
scene, and all the pomp and circumstance of au- 
thority had vanished. 





SWEDENBORG. 


Emanvet. Swepensore was born in Stockholm, 
Sweden, January 29, 1688. . He received his edu- 
cation principally at the University of Upsala, where 
he made rapid progress in the various branches 
taught at that period. His memory was retentive, 
his perceptions quick, and his judgement clear. His 
early impressions were decidedly religious. Refer- 
ring to this period, he afterward says, “ From my 
youth to my tenth year, my thoughts were constant- 
ly engrossed by reflecting on God, on salvation, and 
on the spiritual passions of man. J often revealed 
things in my discourse which filled my parents 
with astonishment, and made them declare at times, 
that certainly the angels spoke through my mouth.” 
Interspersed through his manuscripts, are frequently 
seen the following rules, which he doubtless wished 
to preserve uppermost in his mind:—1. Often to 
read and meditate upon the Word of the Lord: 2. 
To submit every thing to the will of divine Provi- 
dence: 3. To preserve in every thing a propriety 
of behaviour, and always to keep the conscience 
clear; 4 ‘To discharge with fidelity the functions 
of his employments and the duties of his office, and 
to render himself in all things useful to society. 

In 1716, he was appointed by Charles XII. As- 
sessor Extraordinary of the Board of Mines, which 
office he retained until 1743. During the former 
part of this period he travelled much. His society 
was sought by the learned in his own and in other 
countries. ‘The philosophical works published by 
him during the above period,are numerous, and they 
successively indicate a gradual preparation of mind 
for the performance of higher duties, which are in- 
timately blended with the new dispensation under 
which we now live. He insists that none but a 
good man can be a true philosopher. ‘Too great an 
accumulation of facts and of experiments, was deem- 
ed unnecessary ; the truths of genuine wisdom being 
ever near, and pressing for admission into the mind 
of man. Little is required of the recipient, but to 
discipline the mind; control the passions, bring into 
due subjection worldly and selfish affections, and 
thus become the image and likeness of God. Man, 
when originally created in this image and likeness, 
possessed, intuitively, the elements of true wisdem 
and philosophy —In his philosophical researches, 
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he ever had in view the human form. Although not 
himself an experimental anatomist, yet, availing him- 
self of the experimental phenomena furnished by 
others, he arrived at the conclusion that the mind 
and body mutually corresponded with each other— 
that the mind itself was in the human form, and fitted 
and pervaded every part of the body, and thence, on 
the dissolution of the latter, man continued a living 
being, in perfect human form, unless deformed by 
sin, with all his faculties, sensations, &c., nothing 
diminished, but greatly exalted. 

Although the science of anatomy furnished him 
with means to investigate the province of the soul, 
yet from the position thus gained, he was enabled 
to penetrate more deeply than others the mysterious 
organization of the body itself. And it is a singular 
fact that in the Regnum Animale and other works, 
he has incidentally, as it were, presented to the world 
facts in the organization of the body, which anato- 
mists of a later period, more slow in their discovery, 
have claimed the honour of having first brought to 
light. Cases of this kind are numerous, and have 
already been presented to the publick. 

The same, it is believed, is true of his other phi- 
losophical works. Instances are not unfrequently 
manifest, where he has anticipated the discoveries 
claimed by modern philosophers. A Treatise on the 
magnetick needle, having been put into the hands of 
R. M. Patterson, late Professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania, elicited from him the following re- 
marks; “ This much I can truly say, that the air of 
mysticism, which is generally supposed to pervade 
Baron Swedenborg’s ethical and theological wri- 
tings, has prevented philosophers from paying that 
attention to his physical productions, of which I 
now sec that they are worthy. Many of the experi- 
ments and observations On magnetism, presented in 
this work, are believed to be of much more modern 
date, and are unjustly ascribed to much more recent 
writers.” 

In 1743, at the age of fifty-four, he relinquished 
his philosophical pursuits, and devoted himself en- 
tirely to unfolding the doctrines of the New Jerusa- 
lem. In relation to this period, he thus afterward 
writes to Dr, Hartley: “I have been called to a 
holy office by the Lord himself, who most gracious- 
ly manifested himself in person to me, his servant, 
in the year 1743 ; when he opened my sight to the 
view of the spiritual world, and granted me the 
privilege of conversing with spirits and angels.” 
“ From that time I began to print and publish vari- 
ous arcana that have been seen by me, or revealed 
to me; as respecting ‘heaven and hell, the state of 
man after death, the true worship of God, the spirit- 
ual sense of the Word; with many other more im- 
portant matters conducive to salvation and true 
wisdom.” 

Both his philosophical and theological works were 
written in Latin. While engaged in the latter, he 
resided occasionally jn London, but his time was 
spent mostly in Stockholm; where he led a retired 
life, ever cheerful, and pleased to receive the visits 
of those who called on him. He occasionally at-, 
tended court, and was on terms of intimacy with the 
royal family. He gave frequent evidence of inter- 
course with the departed, by relating to surviving 
friends facts which at the time left no room to doubt. 
He was held in great respect, and not long after his 











death, a society was formed in Stockholm, of those 
who embraced his sentiments, which included very 
many eminent men and some of the royal family. 
But the established religion of Sweden prevents a 
free and open manifestation of the doctrines by those 
who receive them. And the clergy, and they are 
now numerous, who favour the cause of the New 
Church, preach the doctrines as far as they find it 
prudent so to do. 

On the death of Swedenborg, which took place in 
London, in 1772, at the age of eighty-four, a eulogy 
was pronounced in commemoration of his memory 
in the House of Nobles, by S. Sandal, in the name of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm. His 
theological works, as translated into English, equal 
about twenty-seven volumes octavo, of from four 
hundred to five hundred pages each. ‘The limits of 
this article will admit of little more than simply the 
titles of the sevéral works. And without following 
the order in which they were published, we will 
present them under four separate classes. ‘The line 
of distinction or classification, however, was never 
drawn by the author, and there is much to be found 
in each which is common to the whole. But there 
is a prevailing distinctness as follows: 1. Doctrines 
of the New Church. 2. Subjects usually termed 
metaphysical. 43. ‘Those works which explain the 
spiritual sense of the sacred scriptures. 4. ‘Those 
which treat of the nature and appearances of the 
spiritual world, and the state of man after death. 

First class—The Four Leading Doctrines of the 
New Church. ‘This comprises four small treatises, 
originally published separately, in 1763, at Amster- 
dam, under the following titles: ‘The Doctrine of 
the New Jerusalem concerning the Lord ; concern- 
ing the Sacred Scriptures ; concerning Faith; and 
concerning life. ‘The above together make but a 
small volume. The New Jerusalem and its 
Heavenly Doctrines, London, 1758. 3. A Brief 
Exposition of the doctrines of the New Church. 
Amsterdam, 1771. ‘The two last are alse small 
works. 4 The True Christian Religion, or the 
Universal Theology of the New Church. Amster- 
dam,1771. ‘Thisis usually published in two octavo 
volumes of about five hundred pages each. 

‘These works treat more particularly of doctrinal 
subjects. While we acknowledge that we live 
under a new dispensation, and that the doctrines of 
the New Church differ entirely from the doctrines 
as laid down in other creeds; yet theré is nothing 
now revealed which invites controversy. It is not 
expected that those who are confirmed in other doc- 
trines, wjil embrace those of the New Church. But 
all of whatever sect, who are principled in love to 
their Lord and neighbour, will find no difficulty in 
comprehending truths here revealed adapted to their 
own states. ‘Ihus, the trinitarian, whose mind is 
perplexed with the idea of a division of the divine 
essence into three persons, or something equivalent 
thereto, will here have his doubts dispelled, and be 
enabled to see a divine trinity in the person of the 
Saviour, corresponding with the soul, body and the 
operation of both in man—The unitarian, who 
cherishes the idea of a unity in the Godhead, and is 
nevertheless unwilling to take the attribute of di- 
vinity from the Saviour, and is thus perplexed with 
doubts, will here be able to exalt the character of 

the Saviour into true divinity and into a oneness 
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with the Father—The universalist, who may not 
have confirmed himself in that belief, but is unable 
to see how a Being of pure love can punish, may 
here be led to see that the Lord punishes no one ; 
that the divine omnipotence is equally operative in 
its endeavours to save all men; but that some will 
nevertheless persevere in alienating themselves from 
the Lord. 

Second class.—1. The Wisdom of Angels, con- 
cerning the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom. 
Amsterdam, 1763. 2. The Wisdom of the Angels 
concerning the Divine Providence. Amsterdam, 
1764. The above comprises, in English, together, 
about five hundred pages octavo. 3. The Nature of 
the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body, 
which is supposed to take place either by Physical 
Influx, or by Spiritual Influx, or by Pre-established 
Harmony. Amsterdam, 1769. This is a small work. 
4. The Delights of Wisdom, concerning Conjugal 
Love, &c. Amsterdam, 1765. About five hundred 
pages octavo. 

In the first, it is shown that the Lord appears in 
the spiritual world as a sun; that the spiritual and 
the natural world resemble each other in appear- 
ance ; that the mind and body of man correspond, 
and that the former acts upon the latter; that the 
world was not created from nothing, but from the sun 
of the spiritual world, and thence immediately by 
the sun of the natural world.—Of the divine provi- 
dence, there is more or less, with all men, of an 
idea that the Lord protects some more than others. 
But on a perusal of this work, a person may be led 
to believe, that however mysteriously the lot of some 
men may be cast in this life, yet with each and every 
individual, his best, possible, future and eternal hap- 
piness, is every moment provided for, in a manner 
the best which his state will admit of —Of marriage, 
it is shown that man after death continues male and 
female ; that the dissolution of the material body, 
offers no violence to the mind or soul, by which so 
important a feature as that of a distinctness of the 
sex, is obliterated. 

Third class —1. Arcana Celestia ; or Heavenly 
Mysteries contained in the Sacred Scriptures, or the 
Word of ‘the Lord, manifested and laid open; be- 
ginning with the Book of Genesis. London, 1749 
to 1758, eight vols. quarto. In English twelve vols. 
octavo. 2. The Apocalypse Revealed ; wherein are 
disclosed the Arcana therein foretold, which have 
hitherto remained concealed. Amsterdam, 1764. 
About six hundred pages octavo, in English. 3. 
The Apocalypse Explained, a posthumous work, 
six volumes octavo. 

In these works, the spiritual sense of the sacred 
scriptures is unfolded. ‘The Word is written accord- 
ing to the laws of correspondence of natural with 
spiritual things, and thus differs from all other books. 
A work written by a man necessarily proceeds from 
affections finite and limited ; the truths in which his 
affection or love is embodied are finite and limited. 
The writer has in view some end which he wishes 
to accomplish, and the truths which he expresses in 
words are as limited as the end and cause from 
which they proceed. ‘The words written are but a 
mirror, in which are séen the affections and thoughts, 
the endgjand motives of the writer. But the Infinite 
Mind, or the Supreme Good, in dictating the Word 
through the inspired writers, could have had nothing 
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less in view, than the best possible good of the 
whole human race. An object short of this, and 
means employed of which anything short of perfec- 
tion can be predicated, must imply something short 
of infinity in the Divine Being, and render improper 
the expression, “ Word of God,” as applied to the 
sacred scriptures. It is impossible for man to adapt 
truths to al/ men, or to all states of mind; it is equal- 
ly impossible for the Divine to do less. It is on 
account of the adaptation of truths to all mankind, 
that the Word of God is capable of being received 
in such a variety of different ways, and not because 
truths themselves are at variance with each other. 
‘The sphere of the divine operation is not limited to 
a select few, who are thought to be, or who really 
are, better than-others, but extends to all. “If I as- 
cend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I make my 
bed in hell, behold, thou art there.” When the 
spiritual sense of the Word is opened, the infinite 
love and mercy of God are seen in expressions which 
seem to imply in him anger and wrath, and the im- 
mutability of God is seen in those which seem to 
imply in him repentance and change of purpose. 

Fourth class.—1. A Treatise concerning Heaven 
and Heil, and of the wonderful things therein heard 
and seen. London, 1758. About four hundred pages 
octavo. 2. A ‘Treatise concerning the Last Judge- 
ment, and the Destruction of Babylon ; showing that 
all the predictions contained in the Apocalypse are 
at this day fulfilled. Being a testimony of things 
heard and seen. London, 1758. 3. A Continuation 
concerning the Last Judgement, and the Spiritual 
World. Amsterdam, 1763. ‘The two last are small 
works. 

In the first-named work, it is shown that the in- 
habitants of heaven live in societies distinct from 
each other, and that all are associated according to 
their several states, and different dispositions: that 
the happiness of heaven consists in a life of useful- 
ness, and thence of activity. ‘The unhappiness of 
the wicked does not consist in their being rejected, 
punished, and cast into hell by the Lord, for this is 
not the case ; they separate themselves from the 
good, ard form associations with evil spirits, because 
they take the greatest pleasure in their society ; but 
their misery consists in hating and despising others, 
in having all their thoughts and affections centred 
in themselves—thus in living contrary to the order 
of hea¥en ‘ 





































Baltimore Monument. 





LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 


In 1804, the legislature of Kentucky incorporated 
a company to cut a canal around the falls. Nothing 
effectual, however, beyond surveys, was done until 
1825, when on the twelfth of January of that year, 
the Louisville and Portland Canal company was in- 
corporated by an‘act of the legislature, with a capi- 
tal of six hundred thousand dollars, in shares of one 
hundred dollars each, with perpetual succession. 
Three thousand six hundred and sixty-five of the 
shares of the company are in the hands of individu- 
als, about seveuty in number, residing in the folluw- 
ing states: New Hampshire, Massachusgjts, New 
York, Peunsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kenfcky, and 
Missouri, and two thousand three hundred and thirty- 
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five shares belonging to the government of the United 
States. 


In December, 1825, contracts were entered into 


to complete the work of this canal within two years, 
for about three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars, and under these contracts the work was 
commenced in March, 1826. 
culties retarded the work until the close of the year 
1828. At this time the contractors failed ; new con- 
tracts were made at advanced prices, and the canal 
was finally opened for navigation, December fifth, 
1830. When completed it cost about seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 
season at which it was opened, the deposites of al- 
luvial earth at the lower extremity of the canal, or 
debouchure, could not be rémoved; and also from 
the action of the floods during the succeeding severe 
winter on the stones that had been temporarily de- 
posited on the sides of the canal, causing them to be 
precipitated into the canal, it was not used tothe ex- 
tent that it otherwise would have been. 
year 1831, four hundred and six steamboats, forty-six 
keelboats, and three hundred and fifty-seven flatboats, 
measuring seventy-six thousand three hundred and 
twenty-three tung, passed through the locks, which 
are about one fourth the number that would have 
passed if all the obstructions had been removed. 


Many unforseen dif_i- 


Owing to the advanced 


During the 


The Louisville and Portland canal is about two 


miles in length; is intended for steamboats of the 
largest class, and to overcome a fal] of twenty-four 
feet, occasioned by an irregular ledge of limerock, 
through which the entire bed of the canal is excava- 
ted, a part of it, to the depth of twelve feet, is over- 
laid with earth. 
locks, combined, all of which have their foundation 
on the rock. One bridge of stone two hundred and 
forty feet long, with an elevation of sixty-eight feet- 
to top of the parapet wall, and three arches, the cen- 
tre one of which is semi-elliptical, with a transverse 
diameter of sixty-six, and a semi-conjugate diameter 
of twenty-two feet. 


There is one guard. and three lift 


The two side arches are seg- 
ments of forty feet span. ‘The guard-lock is one 
hundred and ninety feet long in the clear, with semi- 
circular heads of twenty-six feet in diameter, fifty 
feet wide, and forty-two feet high, and contains, 
twenty-one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five 
perches of mason-work. ‘The solid contents of this 
lock are equal to fifteen common locks, such as are 
built on the Ohio and New York canals, The lift- 
locks are of the same width with the guard lock, 
twenty feet high, and one hundred and eighty-three 
feet long in the clear, and contain twelve thousand 
‘three hundred perches of mason-work. ‘The entire 
length of the walls, from the head of the Buard-lock 
to the end of the outlet-lock, is nine hundred and 
twenty-one feet. In addition to the amount of mason- 
work above, there are three culverts to drain off the 
water from the adjacent lands, the mason-work of 
which, when added to the locks and bridge, give the 
whole amount of mason-work forty-one thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-nine perches, equal to about 
thirty common canal locks. The cross section of 
the canal is two hundred feet at top of banks, fifty 
feet at bottom, and forty-two feet high, having a ca- 
pacity equal to that of twenty-five common canals ; 
and if we keep in view the unequal quantity of ma- 
son-work compared to the length of the canal, the 
great difficulties of excavating carth and rock from 
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so great a depth and width, together with the contin- 
gences attending its construction from the fluctua- 
tion of the Ohio river, it may not be considered as 
extravagant in drawing the comparison between the 
work in this and in that of seventy or seventy-five 
miles of common canalling. 

In the upper sections of the canal, the alluvial 
earth to the average depth of twenty feet being re- 
moved, trunks of trees were found more or less de- 
cayed, and so imbedded as to indicate a powerful 
current toward the present shore, some of which 
were cedar, which is not now found in this region. 
Several fireplaces of a rude construction, with par- 
tially burnt wood were discovered near the rock, as 
well as the bones of a variety of small animals and 
several human skeletons ; rude implements formed 
of bone and stone were frequently seen, as also sev- 
eral well-wrought specimens of hermatite of iron, in 
the shape of plummets or sinkers, displaying a 
knowledge in the arts far in advance of the present 
race of Indians. 

The first stratum of rock was a light, friable slate, 
in close contact with the limestone, and difficult to 
disengage from it; this slate did not, however, ex- 
tend over the whole surface of the rock, and was of 
various thicknesses, from three inches to four feet. 

The stratum next to the slate, was a close, com- 
pact limestone, in which petrified seashells and an 
infinite variety of coralline formations were imbedded 
and frequent cavities of crystalline incrustations 
were seen, many of which still contained petroleum 
of a highly fetid smell, which gives the name to this 
description of limestone. This description of rock 
is on an average of five feet, covering a substratum 
of a species of cias limestone of a bluish colour, 
imbedding nodules of hornstone and organick remains, 
The fracture of this stone has in all instances been 
found to be irregularly conchoidal, and on exposure 
to the atmosphere and subjection to fire, it crumbles 
to pieces. When burnt and ground, and mixed with 
a due proportion of silicious sand, it has been found 
to make a most superiour kind of hydraulick cement 
or water-lime. 

The discovery of this valuable limestone has ena- 
bled the canal company to construct their masonry 
more solidly than any other known in the United 
States. 

A manufactory of this hydraulick cement or wa- 
ter-lime is now established on the bank of the canal, 
on a scale capable of supplying the United States 
with this much-valued material for all works in con- 
tact with water or exposed to moisture ; the nature 
of this cement being to harden in the water; the 
grout used on the locks of the canal is already harder 
than the stone used in their construction. 

After passing through the stratum which was 
commonly called the water-lime, about ten feet in 
thickness, the workmen came to a more compact 
mass of primitive gray limestone, which, however, 
was not penetrated to any great depth. In many 
parts of the excavation masses of a bluish white 
flint and hornstone were found enclosed in or in- 
crusting the fetid limestone. And from the large 
quantities of arrow-heads, and other rude formations 
of this flintstone, it is evident that it was made much 
use of by the Indians in forming their weapons for 
war and hunting ; in one place a magazine of arrow- 
heads was discovered, containing many hundreds of 
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these rude implements, carefully packed together, 
and buried below the surface of the ground. 

The existence of iron ore in considerable quanti- 
ties was exhibited in the progress of the excavation 
of the canal, by numerous highly-charged chalybeate 
springs that gushed out, and continued to flow during 
the time that the rock was exposed, chiefly in the 
upper strata of limestone. Louisville Directory. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG.—J. R. Drax. 


Wuewn Freepom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dies 
The milky baldrick of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand, 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Il. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rearst aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumpings loud 
And see the lightning lances driven, 
When strive the warriours of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory ! 


iH. 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone. 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn; 
And as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wiki wreaths the battle shroud. 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall; 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 


IV. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave ; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendours fly 
In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


We 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home ! 
By angel hands to valour given ; 
The stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
For ever float that standard sheet! 
@ = Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE CAROLINA PARAKERT. 


Tne name Carolina is very improperly applied to 
this bird, because, even when it was most plentiful in 
North America, Carolina was not the chief place of 
its résidence. On the Atlantic shores, according to 
Wilson, it seldom occurred to the northward of Mary- 
land, whereas in the great central valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, it ranged as far northward as the shores of 
Lake Michigan, which is actually on the Canadian 
side ofthe water-shed.. Wilson describes itas occur- 
ring in no scanty numbers, and as being resident du- 
ring the whole year, and capable of standing the 
severest weather. He distinctly mentions having 
seen them near the banks of the Ohio, in the month 
of February, “ flying about hke pigeons and in full 
cry.” Audubon says, that they are notso numerous in 
the northwestern states now as Wilson describes 
them to have been in his time ; and that, though there 
are afew in the country north of the Ohio, they do 
not occur in numbers until the confluence of that river 
with the Mississippi is arrived at. Some have attempt- 
ed to account for this as a faet, by the cutting down 
of great numbers of the old and decayed trees in which 
the birds built their nests. ‘There are still, however, 
a sufficient number of such trees in the northwest 
territory for accommodating any number of these 
parakeets ; and therefore, if the numbers have fallen 
off, and the birds also withdrawn to more southerly 
habitations, the cause must be sought somewhere 
else. We know thatthe Americans have extermina- 
ted the wild turkeys from very many parts of the 
United States ; but they have done so in inconsider- 
ate zeal for pot-fowling, a purpose for which the 
parakeets of North America are certainly not the very 
best adapted. 

If we take the average circumstances which have 
occurred in other countries, and have influenced the 
appearance or the disappearance of races of birds, we 
can really see no circumstance in North America 
which could render the northwestern part of the Uni- 
ted States a less comfortable country fer those para- 
keets at the present time than it was thirty years 
ago. ‘The population is not certainly yet so dense as 
to be any annoyance to them, and they cannot be driv- 
en southward by the greater severity of the seasons, 
for clearing and cultivation improve the climate in all 
other parts of the world, and it would be strange in- 
deed if they produced an apposite effect in America. 
We have of course no disposition to question the au- 
therity of Audubon, who, we dare say, repeated very 
faithfully what was told him ; but the fact is so much 
at variance with the physical circumstances, that it 
would require some sort of explanation. It is true 
that, regarding them as great plunderers of orchards, 
the American settlers have been very zealous in the 
destruction of these birds ; and the birds like the 
rest of this division of the parrot family, are so fear- 
less that one may continue firing away upon the flock 
until immense numbers of them are destroyed, with- 
out those which remain unshot being frightened away. 
It should seem too that the fact of firing on these birds 
is more cruel than wise, just as the fact of firing upon | feathers, and of most part of the green plumage, 
birds sometimes isin this country. These paggkeets | black ; knees and vent orange-yellow ; feet a pale 
may sometimes do a little mischief in the gardens, | whitish flesh-colour ; claws black ; bill white, or 
though the produce of the gardens is pretty nearly | slightly tinged with pale cream ; iris of the eye hazel ; 


over by the time that they begin to flock. Their 
principal resort are the fields, and their favourite food 
is the seed of the cockle-burr (Xanthium strumarium), 
which is one of the greatest pests that annoy cultiva- 
tors, inthe great western valley of the United States. 
It is highly probable that the comparative rarity of 
this plant on the poorer soil toward the Atlantic may 
be one of the causes why the birds do not find their 
way so farto the northward on that side of Allegany 
mountains. On the Ohioside of the mountains the 
bottoms are far richer. ‘The burr alluded to is a com- 
posite plant, producing, like the whole of that order, 
an immense number of seeds ; and thus tending to 
spread itself over every piece of ground which man 
has cleared of timber or recovered from being a 
swamp. In a wide country like America, human 
labour can but ill contend with the progress of a plant 
of this description ; and the inhabitants of Canada, 
to the northward of Lake Ontario, can tell how terri- 
ble the infliction is where one of these composite 
plants comes in full force to take possession of a 
district. According to Wilson’s account, and he is 
still the best, though not the most recent authority, 
these parakeets appear to have especial charge of the 
cockle-burr, and they visit the fields in tens of thou- 
sands, apparently for the express purpose of destroy- 
ing its seeds. ‘I'he plant and the bird, taken in con- 
junction, appear therefore to be worthy of a little more 
philosophical attention than they have hitherto met 
with. Itis not a little remarkable that in the temper- 
ate latitudes of America the fields have a great ten- 
dency to be overrun by composite plants of some de- 
scription or other. ‘Ihe rich parts of the Pampas, 
to the southwestward of Buenos Ayres, are at some 
seasons of the year completely overrun with thistles ; 
and it is not a litle remarkable that the portion of 
North America which has the greatest tendency to 
be overrun with these burrs is very nearly in the same 
latitude north as the Pampasis south. Nor is it less 
remarkable that the Patagonian parakeet ranges over 
the Pampas at certain seasons of the year, much in 
the same manner as the Carolina parakeet ranges 
over the plains on the banks of the Mississippi and 
its branches, 

‘The circumstances which we have now stated will 
show that this parakeet is one of peculiar interest, 
and therefore we shall venture to quote Wilson's de- 
scription of it, with one or two of his highly inter- 
esting anecdotes.—* ‘The Carolina or Illinois parrot 
(for it has been described under both these appella- 
tions),” says Wilson,‘ is thirteen inches long and 
twenty-one in extent ; forehead and cheeks orange- 
red ; beyond this, for an inch and a half, down and 
round the neck, a rich and pure yellow ; shoulder 
and bend of the wing also edged with rich orange- 
red ; the general colour of the rest of the plumage 
is bright yellowish silky green, with light-blue re- 
flections, lighted and most diluted with yellow below ; 
greater wing-coverts and roots of the primaries deep 
dusky purple, almost black, exteriour ones bluish 
green ; tail long, cuneiform, consisting of twelve 
feathers, the exteriour one only half the length, the 
others increasing to the middle ones, which are streak- 
ed along the middle with light blue ; shafts of all the 
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Vor VI.—51 The Carolina Parakeet. 
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round the eye is 4 small space without feathers, cov- 
ered with a whitish skin ; nostrils placedin an eleva- 
ted membrane at the base of the bill, and covered 
with feathers ; chin wholly bare of feathers, but con- 
cealed by those descending on each side ; from each 
side of the palate hangs a lobe or skin of a blackish 
colour; tongue thick and fleshy ; inside of the upper 
mandible, near the point grooved exactly like a file, 
that it may hold withemore security. ‘The female 
differs very litile in her colours and markings from 
the male. After examining numerous specimens, the 
following appear to be the principal differences :— 
‘The yellow on the neck of the female does not de- 
scend quite so far; the interiour vanes of the prima- 
ries are brownish instead of black, and the orange- 
red on the bend and edges of the wing is consider- 
ably narrower; in other respeets the colours and 
markings are nearly the same. The young birds of 
the preceding year, of both sexes, are generally des- 
titute of the yellow on the head and neck until aboyt 
the beginning or middle of March, having these parts 
wholly green, except the front and cheeks, which are 
orange-red in them as inthe full-grown birds, ‘Tow- 
ard the middle of March the yellow begins to ap- 
pear, in detached feathers, interspersed among the 
green, varying in different individuals. In some, 
which I have killed about the last of that month, only 


a few green feathers remained among the yellow, and. 


these were fastassuming the yellow teint; for the 
colour changes without change of plumage.” 

Wilson was not able to ascertain, by personal in- 
spection, the exact position of the nests of these bitds, 
or the length of time which the female sits ; but he 
made rather an interesting experiment on the educa- 
tion of one. ‘The specimen which he used for this 
purpose was but slightly wounded im the wing, and 
readily ate the seeds of cockle-burrs almostas soon 
as it was taken. 
he bound it up in a handkerchief, and carried: it in 
his pocket, but loosed and fed it always when he 
rested. He must however, be allowed to tell part 
of his own story :— In recommitting it to ‘durance 
vile’ we generally had a quarrel,during which it fre- 
quently paid mei kind for the wound | had inflicted, 
and for depriving it ef liberty, by eutting and almost 
disabling several ef my fingers with its sharp and 
powerful bill. ‘The path through the wilderness: 
between Nashville and Natchez is often bad beyond 
description. ‘There are dangerous creeks to swim, 
miles of morass to struggle through, rendered almost 
as gloomy as night by a prodigious growth of tuuber, 
and an underwood of canes and other evergreens, 
while the descentinto these sluggish streams is often 
ten or fifteen feet perpendicular intoa bed of clay. 
In some of the worstof these places, where I had, as 
it Were, to fight my way through, the parakeet fre- 
quently escaped from my pocket, obliging me to dis- 
mount and pursre # through the worst of the morass 
before I could regainit. On these occasions I was 
several times tempted to abandon it, but I persisted 
in bringing it along. When at night I encamped in 
the woods, I placed iton the baggage beside me where 
it usually sat, with great composure, dozing and gazing 
at the fire, till morning. In this manner I carried it 
upward of a thousand miles in my pocket, where it 
was exposed all day to the jolting of the horse, but 
liberated at meal-times and in the evening.” On ar- 
riving at the house of a friend, Wilson placed it in a 
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cage under the portico, and its call-note speedily at- 
tracted a number of its fellows. One of these was 
wounded, and placed beside the former, and the at- 
tachment whichthey showed to each other was truly 
wonderful in birds; and when the last-caught one 
died, the other appeared quite disconsolate for some 
days. We must again refer to Wilson for the catas- 
trophe of this most interesting tale of animal history: 


—On reaching New Orleans,” says he, “I placed 


a looking-glass beside the place where she usually 
sat, and the instant she perceived her image all her 
former fondness seemed to return, so that she could 
scarcely absent herself frem it a moment. It was 
evident that she was completely deceived. Always 
when evening drew on, and often during the day, she 
laid her head close to the image in the glass, and 
began to doze with great composure and satisfaction. 
In this short space she had learned to know her name 
—to answer and come when called on—to climb up 
my clothes—sit on my shoulders—and eat from my 
mouth. Iltook her with meto sea, determined to 
persevere in her education ; but, destined to another 
fate, poor Poll, one morning, about daybreak, wrought 
her way through the cage while I was asleep, instantly 
flew overboard, and perished in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico.” 


THE STEAMBOAT. 


A WELL-DIGESTED treatise onthe Stcam Engine, 


as at present manufactured and used inthis country, is 
yet to be written. 
advance of every other country inthe world in the su- 
periority of our engines, we have no other than En- 
glish treatises fur text-books, and our periodicals give 


Unquestionably twenty years in 


currency to no other than Erglish views and opin- 
ions on a subject which is better understood by our 
own engineers and illustrated in our own beautiful 
boats than anywhere else in the world. 

Whenever such a treatise shall be written, it will 
of course be incomplete without a minute history of 
its invention and first introduction, and every fact 
connected with this part of the subject should be 
preserved with scrupulous fidelity by our periodicals. 
Many scattered facts of this description are recorded 
in the life of Fulton, by his friend, the late C. D. Col- 
den,—in the eloquent diseourse of De Witt Clinton, 
before the American Society of Fine Arts, and in 
Hosack and Francis’s Medical and Philosophical 
Register, and we shall endeavour to do our part to 
preserve such facts as will have any bearing on this 
subject, in the Family Magazine. 

‘Fhe following we extract from the New York 
American :— 


THE LATE JAMES RUMSEY. 


The House of Representatives recently adopted 
by unanimous vote, a resolution that the President 
present to the only surviving son of James Rumsey, 
‘‘a suitable gold medal, commemorative of his fa- 
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ther’s services and high agency in giving to the) and the banks of that great river which pours into the 


world the benefits of the steamboat.” 

When this resolution was before the House, Mr. 
Rumsey, of Kentucky, a nephew of the deceased 
James Rumsey, in an unpretending, but clear and 
touching speech, detailed the evidence which es- 
tablishes—conclusively, as it seems to us—the fact, 
that as early as 1786, James Rumsey did succeed, 
“in propelling his boat against the current by steam 
alone, four or five miles an hour.” ‘The experiment 
took place on the Potomac, near Shepardstown, 
Va., in the presence of hundreds of spectators, and 
among the witnesses surviving, is Dr. Alexander, of 
Baltimore, a gentleman of the highest character, and 
who was on board Rumsey’s boat. 

Finding, however, little encouragement in his own 
country, Rumsey went to England, and there, with 
the perseverance of genius, confident in the results 
of its own clear apprehensions, and not to be dis- 
couraged by the doubts, the coldness, or the sncers 
of the world, he laboured to perfect his invention, 
and had all but finished his new boat of etween one 
and two hundred tuns, and named a uay ‘or the trv! 
when, in 1792, death arrested his hana 

Hungry creditors seized upon his littl. «pert, , 
and with him died, until revived and pe:feced by 
Fulton, the steamboat. 

While thus vindicating the priori.y of iumsey’s 
claim, his honourable relative does fuil and ati.,.le jus- 
ticeto Fulton, from whose fame he seeks not to de. ract 
a single ray. ‘To Rumsey, whom = dton knew in 
England, and to Fulton conjointly < gist!v ~erives 
the character of “ihe highest benelacwr their 
species,” and thus eloquently and forcibly depicts 
the immeasurable value to America, and to the West 
especially, of steam navigation :—~ 

“Sir, you have rn rithmetick of powers vast 
enough, by which ~- x. timate the benefits of the 
steamboat in a pecuniary point of view alone— 
Their labours have rendered the whoie Republick 
more prosperous in peace, more powerful and de- 
fensible in war. ‘Their labours, too, have tended, in 
no small degree, to the preservation of human life. 
I am aware that the truth of this last assertion may 
not be universally admitted ; but it will scarcely be 
questioned, at least by a Western or Southwestern 
man, who recollects the old mode of conducting our 
commerce. Small as that commerce was before the 
introduction of the steamboat, it drew off a larger 
portion of population than is now necessary to trans- 
act it, although so immensely extended. Even then, 
more died in the long and exposed and laborious 
vovages in keels and barges, or the exhausting return 
by land under a vertical sun, than now perish from 
steamboat explosions. But they dropped off one by 
one ; they sank obscurely into the grave bythe way- 
side ; or, after reaching their homes, fell yictims to 
disease incurred by.a long sojourn and travel in 
southern climes. ‘The consumption of life, though 
known to be great in the aggregate, happening so 
much in detail, made no impression. But now, 
every steamboat accident creates a sensation, and is 
proclaimed in the universal press of the country. If 
the mighty commerce now in progress on the West- 
ern waters had to be conducted in the old way, it 
would require the agency of so many individuals, 
that it would not be long before the sides of the 
publick roads, from New Orleans to the upper states, 


Gulf the congregated waters of nearly half a con- 
tinent, would be almost continued graveyards.” 

We have spoken of the clear apprehensions of 
results, which is one of the elements and powers of 
genius. The following extract from a letter by Bris- 
sot de Warville, Mr. Jefferson’s friend and corres- 
pendent, presents an extraordinary instance in point, 
Rumsey anticipated in 1789, what, at the distance 
of half a century, the Great Western, in 1838, has 
proved. We quote from Mr. Rumsey’s speech :— 

“In a work published by De Warville, in 1789, 
which will be found in your library, he states that, 
being in Philadelphia in September, 1788, he at- 
tended by invitation, and witnessed Fitch’s experi- 
ment. in a note written in the February following, 
in London, he says :— 

«7 have just become acquainted with Mr. Rum- 
sey, of Virginia, a gentleman of great ingenuity, 
who proposes building a vessel in which, without 
sails, and by steam alone, he will cross the Atlan- 
tick in fifteen days.’ . 

“ This sublime conception, this bold undertaking of 
Rumsey, the accomplishment of which in. the last 
year has created so vast a sensation, was not un- 
known to me and others of his family ; but without 
the high authority of De Warville, 1 would not have 
ventured to have named it.” 


SEPTEMBER.—Cartos Witcox. 


Tue sultry summer past, September comes, 
Soft twilight of the slow-declining year :— 
All mildnesa, soothing loneliness and peace ; 
The fading season, ere the falling come, 
More sober than the buxom blooming May, 
And therefore less the favourite of the world, 
But dearest month of ail to pensive minds. 
*T is now far spent; and the meridian sun, 
Most sweetly smiling with attempered beams, 
Sheds gently down a mild and grateful warmth; 
Beneath its yellow lustre, groves and woods, 
Checkered by one night's frost with various hnes, 
While yet no wind has swept a leaf away, 
Shine doubly rieb. It were a sad delight 
Down the smooth stream to glide, and sce it tinged 
Upon each brink with all the gorgeous hues, 
The yellow, red, or purple of the trees, 
That singly, or in tufts, or forests thick, 
Adorn the shores; to see, perhaps, the side 
Of some high mount reflected far below 
With its bright colours, intermixed with spots 
Of darker green. Yes, it were sweetly sad 
To wander in the open fields, and hear, 
E’en at this hour, the noon-day hardly past, 
The lulling insects of the sammer’s night; 
To hear, where lately buzzing swarms were heard, 
A lonely bee lang reving here and there 
To find a single flower, but all in vain; 
Then, rising quick, and with a louder hum, 
In widening circles, round and round his head, 
Straight by the listener flying clear away, 
As if to bid the fields a Jast adieu; 
To hear within the woodland’s sunny side, 
Late fill of musick, nothing, save, perhaps, 
The sound of nut-shells, by the squirrel dropped 
From some tall beech, fast falling through the leaves, 
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Eastern State Penitentiary, Pennsylvania. 


EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


THE annual increase of the number of convicts, 
and the insufficiency of the prisons in Philadelphia 
for their accommodation, induced the legislature, in 
1821, to authorize the construction of another, in 
which the separate confinement of every convict, 
day and night, could be fully accomplished. ‘This 
prison is represented in our engraving. 

The Eastern State Penitentiary is situated on one 
of the most elevated, airy, and healthy sites, in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. ‘The corner-stone of the 
front building was laid on the 22d of May, 1823. 
Large sums have been expended for the purpose of 
giving an unusual degree of solidity and durability 
to every part of this immense structure, which is the 
most extensive building in the United States. ‘Phe 
ground occupied by it contains about ten acres. 

The front of this building is composed of large 
blocks of hewn and squared granite ; the walls are 
twelve feet thick at the base, and diminish to the 
top, where they are two feet and nine inches in thick- 
ness. A wallof thirty feet in height above the inte- 
riour platform encloses an area six hundredend forty 
feet square : at each angle of the wall is a tower for 
the purpose of overlooking the establishment ; three 
other towers are situated near the gate of entrance. 
The facade or principal front, is six hundred and 
seventy feet in length, and reposes on a terrace, 
which, from the inequalities of the ground, varies 
from three to nine feet in height ; 
belting course, which is ten feet high, is scarped, 
and extends uniformly the whole length. ‘The cen- 
tre building is two hundred feet in length, and con- 


sists of two projecting massive square towers fifty 
feet high, crowned by projecting embattled parapets, 


the basement or 


| pose of ventilation, are provided. 


supported by pointed arches, resting on corbels on 
brackets. The pointed munnioned windows in these 
towers contribute in a high degree to their pictur- 
esque effect. ‘The curtain between the towers is 
forty-one feet high, and is finished with a parapet 
and embrasures. The pointed windows in it am 
very fofty and narrow. ‘The great gateway in the 
centre is a very conspicuous feature ; it is twenty- 
seven feet high, and fifteen wide, and is filled by a 
massive wrought iron portcullis, and double oaken 
gates, studded with projecting iron rivets, the whole 
weighing several tuns ; nevertheless, they can be 
opened with the greatest facility. On each side of 
this entrance, which is the most imposing in the 
United States, are enormous solid buttresses, dimin- 
ishing in offsets, and terminating in pinnacles. A 
lofty octangular tower, eighty feet high, containing 
an alarm-bell and clock, surmounts this entrance, and 
forms a picturesque propertional centre. On each 
side of this main building, which contains the apart- 
ments of the warden, keepers, domesticks, &c., are 
screen wing walls, which appear to constitute por- 
tions of the main edifice ; they are pierced with 
small, blank, pointed windows, and are surmounted 
by a parapet; at their extremities are high octangu- 
lar towers terminating in parapets, pierced by em- 
brasures. In the centre of the great courtyard is 
an observatory, whence long corridors, eight in num- 
ber, radiate. On each side of these corridors the 
cells are situated, each at right angles to them, and 
communicating with them only by small openings, 
for the purpose of supplying the prisoner with food, 
and for the purpose of mspecting his movements 
without attracting his attention ; other apertures, for 
the admission of cool or heated air, and for the pur- 
A novel and in- 











genious contrivance in each cell, prevents the possi- | 
bility of conversation, preserves the purity of the at-| 
mosphere of the cells, and dispenses with the other- 
wise unavoidable necessity of leaving the apart- 
ment, except when the regulations permit; flues 
conduct heated air from large cockle stoves to the 
cells. 
the crown of the arch, which is raking, and in the 
highest part sixteen feet and six inches above the 
floor, which is of wood, overlaying a solid founda- 
tion of stone. The walls are plastered and neatly 
white-washed ; the cells are eleven feet nine inches 
Tong, and seven feet six inches wide ; at the extrem- 
ity of the cell, opposite to the apertures for inspection, 
previously mentioned, is the door-way, containing 
two doors ;, one of lattice-work, or grating, to admit 
the air and secure the prisoner ; the other composed 
of planks to exclude the air, if required ; this door 
leads to a yard eighteen feet by eight, the walis of 
which are eleven and a half feet in height, attached 
to each cell. ‘The number of the Jatter in the pres- 
ent plan is only two hundred and sixty-six, but it 
may be increased to eight hundred and eighteen, 
without resorting to the addition of second stories. 
This peniteniary is the only edifice ia this coun- 
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to the emperour, were, by the liberality of his gifts 
and the splendour of his promises, encouraged to 
carry it into execution, 

The two monks having travelled back to China, 
and, by concealing the eggs of the silkworm in a 
hollow cane, deceived. a people ever jealous of its 


Light is admitted by a large circular glass in| commerce, returned in triumph to Constantinople, 


| with the spoils of the East, having made a greater 
conquest than either Justinian or his celebrated gen- 
eral, Belisarius, had ever achieved. Under their 
| direction the eggs were hatched by artificial heat ; 
| the worms were fed with the leaves of the mulberry- 
tree ; they lived and laboured, and, by the use of the 
‘proper means, the race was propagated and multi- 
plied. Experience and reflection soon corrected the 
; errours incidental to a novel attempt ; and in a short 
| time the subjects of Justinian equalled the Chinese 
,in the management of the insects and the manufac- 
{wire of silk. From Constantinople this valuable in- 
sect has been gradually introduced into all the seuth- 
ern parts of Europe ; and the material produced by 


itis now manufactured in almost every country in ~ 


this quarter of the globe. Thus, im consequence of a 
| singular circumstance in the history of commerce, 
| of which the epoch is by some assigned to A. D. 552, 


try, which is calculated to convey to our citizens the | modern Europe enjoys, at an easy expense, one of 
external appearance of those magnificent and pictur- | the most costly luxuries of the ancients, which was 
esque castles of the middle ages, which contribute | formerly peculiar to China, and once sold at Rome 


so eminently to embellish the scenery of Europe. 
Mr. John Haviland was the architect. 


HISTORY OF SILK AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


Sitx was long an indispensable appendage of Jux- 
nry to Europeans before the manufacture of it was 
introduced among thenr. [mmense sums were an- 
nually sent out of the Roman empire to the farthest 
parts of the then known world, for the purchase of a 
foreign manufacture, which employed no citizen or 
tributary: subject ; and a great part of the profits 
arising from so lucrative a commerce fell into the 


hands of the Persians, the inveterate enemies of|ed together and made fast to the reel. 


Constantinople. In whatever manner, indeed, the 
traffick had been carried on, so copious an importa- 
tion of so expensive an article from so vast a distance, 
must have tended to empoverish the empire. ‘The 
emperour Justinian had long desired to turn this lu- 
crative commerce into a Roman channel; but insu- 
perable obstacles prevented the execution of his de- 
sign. ‘Those difficulties, however, which all the 
policy of the emperour could not remove, were sur- 
mounted by the enterprising sagacity of two Chris- 
tian monks, who, in the quality of missionaries, had 
long resided in China. Amid their religious occu- 
pations, they had viewed with an investigating eye, 


| “* fur its weight in gold.” 

After the silkworm has enveloped itself in the 
cocoon, seven or eight days are permitted to elapse 
before the balls are gathered ; the next process is to 
destroy the life of the chrysalides, which is done 
either by exposure to the sun or by the heat of an 
oven or of steam. The cocoons are next separated 
from the floss or loose downy substance which en- 
velops the compact balls, and are then ready to be 
reeled. For this purpose they are thrown into a 

| boiler of hot water, by which the gum is dissolved, 
| and being gently pressed with a brush, to which the 
threads adhere, the reeler is thus enabled to disen- 
gage them. ‘The ends of four or more of the threads 
thus cleared are passed through holes in an iron bar, 
after which two of these compound threads are twist- 
The length 
of reeled silk obtained from a single cocoon varies 
| from three hundred to six hundred yards ; and it has 
been estimated that twelve pounds of cocoons, the 
produce of the labours of two thousand eight hundred 
worms, which have consumed 152 Ibs. of mulberry- 
loaves, gire one pound of reeled silk, which may be 
|converted into sixteen yards of gros de Naples. 
| hose cocoons which have been perforated cannot 
be reeled, but must be spun, on account of the breaks 
in the thread. The produce of these balls, when 
worked, is called fleuret. 
The raw silk, before it can be used in weaving, 
; must be twisted or thrown, and may be converted 


the manufactures of silk in that country, the myriads | into singles, tram, or organize. ‘The first is produced 


_of silkworms, and the mode of their treatment. ‘They 
discovered that the importation of so delicate and | 
shortlived an insect, from so great a distance, was | 
impracticable ; but they imagined that in the eggs a | 
numerous progeny might be preserved and propaga- 
ted. Knowing how agreeable the undertaking would 
be to the imperial court at Constantinople, they ar- 
rived, after a long journey, at that metropolis of the 

Roman empire ; and, having imparted their project 


merely by twisting the raw silk, to give more firm- 
ness to its texture. Tram is formed by twisting to- 
gether, but not very closely, two or more threads of 
raw silk, and usually constitutes the weft or shoot of 
manufactured goods. Organize is principally used 
in the warp, and is formed by twisting first each in- 
dividual thread, and then two or more of the threads 
thus twisted, with the throwing-mill. The silk, 
when thrown, is called Aard silk, and must be boiled 
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in order to discharge the gum, which otherwise ren- ing is not carried so far, or, in other words, less soap 
ders it harsh to the touch, and unfit to receive the | | is used when the silk is to be died than when it is 
die. After boiling about four hours in soaped water , | intended to remain white. For common colours, 
it is washed in clear water to discharge the soap, | every oné hundred pounds of silk is boiled three or 
and is seen to have acquired that glossiness and soft- | four hours in a solution of twenty pounds of soap, 
ness of texture which form its principal characteris-| and the water is replenished as it evaporates, in or- 
ticks. ‘The yarn is now ready for weaving. der to keep the silk completely covered. The quan- 
Velvet is one of the richest of silken fabric ks, and | tity of soap is increased for blue, and still more for 
has been made in Europe for several centuries. In scarlet and other bright colours, because these re- 
addition to the warp and shoot of which the sub-| quire a very white ground. 
stance of plain goods is formed, it has a soft shag or} —_In purifying the silks which are to remain white, 
pile, produced by the insertion of short pieces of silk |a tinge is given by the addition of a small quantity 
under-thread doubled under the shoot, and which | of different colouring matters; anotta is used for the 
stand upright on its upper surface, so crowded to- | China white, and a little blue for azure white. 
gether as entirely to conceal the interlacings of the} When silk has been freed from its varnish and 
warp and shoot. Itis this pile which gives it its! yellow colour, it may be whitened still further by 
characteristick appearance and softness to the touch. EE fumes of sulphur applied to it in a stove. But 
The beauty of velvet results, in a great degree from | although the sulphurous acid gas, thus applied, readi- 
the uniform evenness of its pile; and this depends |ly whitens and beautifies silk, and thereby forms a 
on the perfect equality of the threads of which it is| fine ground for lively colours, yet some sulphur is 
composed. ‘Ihe pile is inserted during the operation | deposited, which must be removed by soaking and 
of weaving the warp and shoot. agitation for a considerable time in water, otherwise 
Gauze is a very light transparent fabrick of silk,|it would have the effect of tarnishing the coiours 
said to have derived its name from having been given in dying, 
originally brought from Gaza, a city of Palestine. The natural and much-admired lustre of silk 
There are numerous descriptions of silk goods, popu- | seen through all the colours it receives ; but as acids, 
larly known by distinctive names, though varying | alkalies, and other powerful agents tend to diminish 
only in the thickness of the fabrick or the quality of | this lustre, they ought to be sparingly used in dying 
the meterial, and not at all differing in the arrange- | silk. 
ments of its interlacings. ‘Thus the plainest mode} ‘The intervention of a mordant is necessary in 
of silk-weaving takes the name of Persian, sarsnet, | nearly all cases of dying silk: alum is most com- 
gros de Naples, ducapes, &c., of which the two first} monly employed. After the silk is perfectly well 
are of flimsy texture, and the last two are made of | wrung out of the solution of soap, and rinsed, it is 
stouter and harder thrown organize. Satin is a twill| immersed in the alum-bath for eight or nine hours, 
of a peculiar description, the soft and lustrous face of | after which it is wrur g and rinsed in a stream of 
which is given by keeping a large proportion of the | water. For one hun dred and fifty pounds of silk, 
threads of the warp visible. When first taken out of|the alum-bath may be composed of forty or fifty 
the loom, satins are somewhat flossy or rough; .and | pounds of Roman alum dissolved in warm w ater, and 
they are dressed by being rolled on heated cylinders, alte rward added to forty or fifty gallons of water. 
which operation gives them their brilliant justre, The alum liguor is always used cold, or it would 
Crape is a lig! t and transparent article of plain | impair the lustre of the silk. 
weaving; Laveutine, a close-made and twilled silk. Silk may be died blue by the indigo vat before 
Gros-des-Indes is formed by using different shuttles, | described; but a rather larger preportion of indigo 
with threads of various substances for the shoot. may be used. As the silk is apt to take the colour 
The process of watering silk, which gives its sur- | unevenly, it should be dipped into the bath in small 
face a peculiar wavy appearance, is performed by | portions at a time, and, after each portion has been 
passing two pieces of silk, placed lengthwise, one | turned once ox twice in the bath, it should be expo- 
on the other, between two metallick rollers ; the dif- | sed to the air, to convert its green into blue. Silks 
ferent parts are thus subjected to different degrees of | died blue should be speedily dried. 
pressure, from which the wavy appearance results. Indigo will not give the silk a deep blue, unless 
Silk is embossed by passing the plain stuff between | the cloth has been prepared by giving it a ground 
rollers, the surfaces ‘of which contain the desired | colour, before it is dipped into it. Four ihe ‘Turkey 
pattern, on one cylinder raised and on the other sunk, | blue, which is the deepest, a very strong archil bath 
so that the eminences of the one coincide with the |is first used ; and forthe French royal blue a weak- 
depressions in the other, Silk also enters into the | er bath, of the same kind is given. Cochineal may 
composition of several mixed fabricks, the most com- {be used as a ground for a still more permanent blue. 
mon of which is bombazine, a twilled manufacture,| Verdigris and logwood are also used to impart a 
having its warp of silk and its shoot of worsted. | preparatory colour, but the blue produced with them 
Poplins_ and lustres are plain woven goods, with a|is not permanent. If a light ground of verdigris and 
larger proportion of silk than bombazines. logwood. be employed, afterward the archil bath, 
The process for the dying of silk differs consid- | and lastly the blue, the colour is more intense. 
erably from that employed in the preparation of| When raw silkis to be died blue, the whitest kind 
woollen cloth. ‘The fibres of silk are naturally cov-| should be chosen ; and,.as it takes the colour more 
ered with a kind of gum or varnish, and almost the | readily than scoured silk, the Jatter, when it can be 
whole of the silk known in Europe has a yellowish | done, should be died first, if both are to be dipped in 
tinge, which it is necessary to remove, as well as the | the same vat. 
varnish, for most of the purposes to which itis ap-| English blue is produced. by sulphate of , indigo. 
plied. It is usually scoured with soap. The scour-|The silk is first. died a light blue, and then dipped 
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in hot water, washed in a stream, and afterward 
left till the proper shade is obtained in a bath made 
with the sulphate of indigo, to which a little tin has 
been added. ‘The silk put into this bath should only 
have been a short time in the solution of alum. 

Silk may be died crimson by steeping it in a so- 
lution of alum, and then dying it in the usual way 
in a cochineal bath; but the common process is to 
plunge the silk, after it has been alumed, into a bath 
formed of the following ingredients ¢ two parts of 
white galls,three parts of cochineal, three sixteenths 
of tartar, and three sixteenths of nitromuriate of tin, 
for every sixteen parts of silk. ‘The ingredients are 
to be put into boiling water, in the order in which 
they have been enumerated ; the bath is then to be 
filled up with cold water; the silk put into it and 
boiled for two hours. After the bath has covled, the 
silk is usually allowed to remain in it fur three hours 
longer. 

Silk cannot be died a full scarlet, but a colour 
approaching to scarlet may be given it, by first im- 
pr regnating the stuff with a salt of tin, and afterward 
dying it in a bath, composed of four parts of cechi- 
neal, and four parts of quercitron bark. ‘'o give the 
colour more body, both the mordant and the die may 
be repeated. A colour approaching to scarlet may 
also be given to silk by first dying it crimson, then 
dying it with carthamus, and iastly yellow w ithout 
heat. 

The poppy, cherry, rose, and flesh colours, are 
given to silk by means ef carthamus, of w hich the 
alkaline solution, with the addition of lemon-juice, is 
employed. Kermes is not used for silk, and madder 
and Brazil-wood but seldom. 

Weld and quercitron-bark are both suitable for 
dying silk yellow, and the preference in point of 
colour and durability, though often given to the for- 
mer article, is not easily established; but quercitron 
is the cheapest. According to the shade required, 
from one to two parts of bark to twelve of silk should 
be employed. ‘The bark, tied up in a thin bag, should 
be put into the vat while the water is cold, and, when 
it has acquired the heat of one hundred degrees, the 
silk, previously alumed, should be put in, and kept 
there until it ras acquired the colour desired. When 
a deep shade is required, a little chalk or pearlash 
should be used toward the end of the operation. For 
a lively yellow, alittle salt of tin may be added ; but 
this mordant, it must be recollected, injures gloss of 
the silk. 

Silk is died fine orange, jonquille, and aurora col- 
ours by anatto, into the alkaline solution of which it 
is dipped. For the orange, the alkali is saturated 
with lemon-juice. “The colours thus obtained are 
beautiful, but fleeting. 

Silk is died black nearly in the same manner as 
wool; but a greater quantity of gall-nuts are used 
for the gall-liquor, and the silk is allowed to remain 
in the warm gall-liquor for at least twelve hours, af- 
ter which it is taken out and washed in running 
water. After the galling, the silk is put into a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron, to which gum and iron-filings 
are usually added. When the gum is dissolved, and 
the bath about a goiling heat, the silk is put in by 
small parcels ; in the course of the operation, it is 
occasionally taken out and wrung, and exposed to 
the air to deepen the colour. More of the gum and 
sulphate of iron is-then added, if the shade be not 
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dark enough, and the silk is aguin dipped and wrung 
out. When the dying is completed, the silk is well 
rinsed in cold water, afterward it is kept for a quar- 
ter of an hour in a solution of soap, to take off the 
harshness it always receives from the black die. 

“When raw silk is died black, that of a yellow 
colour is preferred; the galling liquor and the bath 
must both be cold, to prevent the solution of its gum- 
my covering. If the galling-liquor be weak, it will 
require to lie in it fur some days. Black, and all 
other colours, are imparted to raw silk with more 
facility than to scoured silk, but they are less dura- 
ble upon the former. 

A patent has been obtained in England for a mode 
of cleansing raw silks from gum and other impurities, 
with which they are invariably found intermixed 
when imported into this country. We lhiave seen 
that previous to dying or manufacturing the raw silk 
tt has been usual to prepare it by washing the hanks 
in boiling water, when, by the necessary agitation 
of the material during this process, frequent injury 
has been done to the silk by its entangling. ‘The 
intention of this invention is to avoid this incon- 
venience by employing steam instead of boiling wa- 
ter, during the operation of which the silk 1s suspend- 
ed within a close steam-closet, where, by the action 
of the steam, the fibres will become separated, and 
the gummy matter discharged. 

The raw silk is first soaked ina strong solution of 
soap and water for a sufficient space of time to soften 
the gum ; after this, the silk is taken in hanks, while 
wet, and hung on poles within the closet, and when 
closed, the steam is admitted iato it by means of a 
pipe leading from a boiler, the apparatus being fur- 
nished with safety-valves, stop-cock and a cock for 
drawing off the condensed steam. 

The silk is exposed to the action of the steam 
until all the gum is dissolved, and is afterward wash- 
ed in a weaker solution of soap and water, and ulti- 
mately in clean water only, until the silk is entirely 
freed from impurities. 

Silk may readily be rendered waterproof by the 
following simple process :—It must be spread upon 
a wooden frame, and immersed or soaked with the 
following mixture: linseed oil, one pound; white 
lead, one ounce and a half; umber, one ounce; and 
a clove of garlick. ‘The whole of these ingredients 
must boil fur twelve hours on a small fire, and when 
the composition is perfectly fit for use, the surface 
will have the appearance of skin. 

The silk after having been immersed in or wash- 
ed with this composition is to be hung up to dry, and 
when that is effected, to be rubbed with pumice- 
stone to render it smooth. It is then to be coated 
with another thick fluid, composed of linseed oil, one 
pound ; vitreous oxide of lead, one ounce; sulphate 
of zinc, four drachms ; and white lead, calcined till 
it has changed yellow, four ounces. ‘These must be 
previously boiled together in an iron pot, until the 
materials have the consistence of paste ; the compo- 
sition is then to be spread equally over the right 
side of the silk. Silk is also rendered waterproof 
by a solution of [ndia-rubber. 

The silk manufacture was introduced into En- 
gland in the fifieenth century. In the reign of 
Charles II. it appears by the preamble of a statnte, 
passed in 1666, to have given employment to forty 
thousand persons. 
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THE DISPUTED TERRITORY. 


‘THE question as to the true boundary line between 
the state of Maine and the province of New Bruns- 
wick, so long a matter of tardy negotiation between 
the United States and England, has recently assumed 
an importance, in consequence of border difficulties 
in assumptions of right, which, we doubt not, will 
lead to a speedy settlement of the question at issue. 
For some time past much excitement has prevailed 
in consequence of the hostile attitudes assumed 
by the authorities on both sides of the line; and the 
newspaper press of the country has teemed with 
speculations on the probability and even certainty of 
a war between the United States and England. 
That such an event will occur, we have no fears, 
whatever; for, independent of that community of 
interest existing between the two countries, in all 
their commercial relations, as well as civil and po- 
litical affinities in the great march of civilization, we 
deem the facts about which a misunderstanding ex- 
ists, to be so susceptible of easy adjustment, that the 
two governments, having justice in view and acting 
dispassionately, will amicably settle the whole mat- 
ter, without the barbarous appeal to arms. Without 
lumbering our pages with special pleadings, and 
arguments pro. ct con., we present such facts as we 
have been able to collect, as, with the aid of the 
map opposite, will enable the reader to judge cor- 
rectly who is right and who is wrong in the matter. 

Until 1763, Lower Canada was in possession of 
the French, when, by the treaty of Paris, it, together 
with Nova Scotia, was ceded to England. From 
1621, till this period (1763) the latter province was 
in the alternate possession of both English and 
French, and its northern boundary always fixed 
upon the St. Lawrence. In 1621, King James 
made a grant of this province to Sir William Alex- 
ander, who gave it the name of Nova Scotia. In 
this grant ils western boundary is defined as follows, 
and agrees with that onthe map. ‘“ Commencing 
at Cape Sable, and crossing the Bay of Fundy to 
the river Holy Cross, or St. Croix, and to the fur- 
thest source or spring upon the western branch of 
the same, thence by an imaginary direct line, to be 
drawn or run through the country or over the land, 
to the north, to the first bay, river or spring, empty- 
ing itself into the great river of Canada; [the S¢ 
Lawrence] and from thence running to the east along 
the shores of the said river of Canada.” 

By the treaty of Paris, France ceded all her pos- 
sessions in this quarter to England, and in that treaty 
and the article of cession, the boundary is described 
precisely as it is in the abovementioned grant from 
JamesI. When.this treaty was ratified, George III. 
issued a proclamation, dated seventh October, 1763, 
in which was determined the southeastern boundary 
of Lower Canada, or Quebec, as it was then called. 
The proclamation declares that the boundary line 
“shall run through the Lake Champlain in forty-five 
degrees of north latitude, along the highlands which 
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divide the rivers that emply themselves into the said 
River St. Lawrence from those which fall into the see.” 

The obvious reason for thus running the line is, 
that it might strike the northwestern angie of Nova 
Scotia, as designated by the straight line running 
due north from the St. Croix, to “ the first bay, river, 
or spring emptying itself into the great river of Can- 
ada.” 

Again; in 1763, Montague Wilmot was appointed 
English governour of Nova Scotia, and in his com- 
mission the boundaries were again specified in the 
following words: “ Across the entrance of the Bay 
of Fundy to the mouth of the river St. Croix, Ly the 
said river to its source, and bya line drawn north from 
thence to the southern boundary of our colony of Que- 
bec; to the northward by said boundary,” &c. And 
to make assurance doubly sure, precisely the same 
language is used in the commission of Witi1am 
CamPBELL, in 1767, and of Francis Lrecoes, in 
1771. And this definition of the boundary of Nova 
Scotia on the part of George III. and his ministers, 
was subsequently recognised by act of Parliament, 
in 1774. 

After the war of the Revolution it became neces- 
sary to specify, in the Treaty of Peace, the various 
boundaries ; and the commissioners, desirous to 
“guard against all dispute which might hereafter 
arise on the subject of boundaries,” embodied in the 
second article of the treaty, nearly the identical 
words of former treaties, in reference to the territory 
in question. ‘The article reads thus: “ Article 2d. 
From the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, to wit; 
that angle which is formed by a line drawn due 
north from the source of the St. Croix river, to the 
highlands which divide those rivers that empty into 
the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the At- 
lantick ocean, tothe northwesternmost head of the 
Connecticut river; thence down along the middle of 
that river, to the forty-fifth degree of north latitude. 
East by a line to be drawn along the middle of the 
river St. Croix from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy 
to its source ; and from its source, directly north to 
the aforesaid highlands which divide the rivers that 
fall into the Atlantick ocean from those which fall 
into the river St. Lawrence.” 

When we concluded a treaty of amity and com- 
merce with Great Britain in 1794, familiarly known 
as “ Jay’s Treaty,” a commissioner was appointed to 
determine the identical river meant in the Treaty of 
Peace, denominated the St. Croix. The British 
agent, under that commission, contended that the 
west branch of the Scaudiac was the true St. Croix, 
and his main argument in support of this claim, is 


ithe fact, that it renders it more convenient to both 


nations, as the line from thence would give to both, 
the mouths of rivers rising in their respective terri- 
tories. In reference to this, he gays: “A line due 
north from the source of the western or main branch 
of the Scaudiac, will fully secure this effect to the 
United States in every instance, excert in that of 
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the River St. John’s, WHEREIN IT BECOMES IMPOSSI- 
BLE, by reason that the source of this river is to the 
westward of the Penobscot ana even the Kennebec, so 
THAT THIS NORTH LINE, MUST OF NECESSITY CROSS 
THE St. Joun’s. But if a north line ts traced from 
the East branch of the Scaudtac, 1T WILL NOT ONLY 
cross THE Sr. Joun’s within fifty miles of Freder- 
ickton, the Metropolis of New Brunswick, but it will 
cut off the sources of rivers which fall into the Bay 
of Chaleurs,” &c., &c. 

It will be observed by this, that the whole matter 
in dispute in 1794, was the question of which was 
the true river St. Croix. And all parties admitted, 
let the line commence at either of the disputed 
points, it must necessarily cross the St. John’s. But 
after the last war and all questions in dispute were 
set at rest, the British government, in 1819, assumed 
the ground, that the line from the river St. Croix, 
must not cross the St. John’s, and that Mars Hill is 
the “‘ Highlands” spoken of in all former treaties! 
By reference to the map, the reader will readily 
perceive the ridiculous and untenable character of 
this assumption. 

In 1784, New Brunswick was set off from Nova 
Scotia, Thomas Carleton appointed governour, and 
in his commission, and in those of all his succes- 
sors till 1819, the western boundary is described in 
the exact words of former treaties and proclamations. 
And at the period of the treaty of Ghent, (1814,) the 
British commissioners, in a note, proposed to “ dis- 


cuss such a variation of the line (northeastern) of 


frontier, as may secure a direct communication be- 
tween Quektec and Halifax.” Our commissioners 
replied that they had no authority to cede any dis- 
trict. The British again urged the matter, saying 
that they were “persuaded that an arrangement 
might easily be made,” if entered into with a proper 
conciliatory spirit. Again our commissioners assert- 
ed their want of authority to make such a cession, 
to which the British commissioners replied as 
follows: “ The British government never required 
that all that portion of the State of Massachusetts 
which lies between New Brunswick and Quebec 
should be ceded to Great Britain ; but only that small 
portion of unsettled country which interrupts the 
communication between Quebec and Halifax, there 
being much doubt whether it does not already belong 
to Great Britain.” 3 

Thus it appears plain, that in 1814, the territory 
now in dispute, was allowed by Great Britain to be- 
long to the United States. And if it had not been 
so considered, the British commissioners would 
never have asked a variation of line, or the cession 
of a foot of land which they claimed to be their own. 
That up to 1814, no doubt was entertained about the 
boundary as specified in the treaty of 1783, may be 
inferred from the 5th article of the treaty of Ghent, 
which reads as follows: “ Whereas neither that 
point of the Highlands lying due north from the 
source of the river St. Croix, and designated in the 
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former treaty of Peace, as the northwestern angle of 
Nova Scotia, nor the northwesternmost head of the 
Connecticut has yet been ascertained ; and whereas 
that part of the boundary line between the dominions 
of the two powers which extends from the source of 
the river St. Croix, directly north, &c., has not been 
surveyed, it is agreed, &c., and the said commission- 
ers shall have power to ascertain and determine the 
points abovementioned in conformity with the pro- 
visions of said Treaty of Peace of 1783.” 


The principal argument used by the friends of the 


English government is, that in the beforementioned 
treaties, it is distinctly stated that the line should run 
from the source of the St. Croix, “ directly north, to 
the highlands which divide the rivers that fall into 
the Atlantick ocean ;” and in another place, “ that 
fall into the sea.” 
that the Bay of Fundy into which the St. John and 
St. Croix flow, is not the sea or ocean, and it is upon 
this quibble concerning phraseology that they assume 
the righteof jurisdiction over the territory in dispute. 
Of this a contemporary remarks, “ That the two terms 
were considered synonymous, no reasonable person 
can for a moment question; and yet the British gov- 


The British claimants contend, 


ernment has gravely advanced the argument, that 


‘sea’ and ‘ Atlantick ocean’do not mean one and 


the same thing; and that while the use of the term 
‘sea’ would undoubtedly have rendered the whole 
matter clear and our claim indisputable, the substitu- 
tion of the term ‘ Atlantick ocean,’ not only cuts us 
off from what has heretofore been acknowledged to 
be the ‘northwestern angle of Nova Scotia,’ but 
renders it absolutely impossible ever to run the line 
according to the treaty of 1783! ‘This is the great— 
we might say, the only argument on which they 
place any reliance ; and when we claim to run the 
line due north, till we reach the waters flowing into 
the St. Lawrence, they say ‘ No, these cagnot be the 
highlands described in the treaty, because these 
highlands divide the waters which empty into the 
St. Lawrence from those which fall into the sea, or 
into the Bay of Chaleur, Bay of Fundy, and the At- 
lantick ocean. ‘These bays are a part of the sea, but 
constitute no part of the Atlantick ocean—the river 
St. John does not empty into the Atlantick ocean, 
but into the sea,alias the Bay of Fundy.’ And these 
wise statesmen proceed to say, that inasmuch as 
there are no ‘highlands which divide the rivers 
which empty into the St. Lawrence from those which 
fall into the Atlantick ocean,’ the terms of the treaty 
cannot be complied with, and a conventional line 
must be adopted. Their northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia is found on the highlands we claim; but as 
those highlands divide the rivers which empty into 
the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the sea, 
and not the Atlantick ocean, which in their language 
does not include the bays of Fundy, Chaleurs, and 
Miramichi, although the term sea dees, we are pro- 
hibited from running to the said highlands.” 

And further; in the third article of the treaty of 
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175%, in regulating fisheries, it says, “in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and all other places in the sea ;” show- 
ing conclusively to the unbiased mind, that the sea, 
meant all the bays, gulf, &c., on that coast. 

The territory in dispute, comprehends nearly sev- 
en million acres of land, and contains ten thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-five square milés ; more 
than the whole state of Massachusetts. 

We have thus given the facts in the case, and 
leave it to the enlightened reader to judge whether 
Maine or New Brunswick is in the right. And as 
additional evidence, we would remark, that from 
1755, to 1781, twenty different maps were published 
in Great Britain, all of which fixed the boundaries as 


we claim them. 


bark upward, where it hung in strips around the 
trunk.* 

I will now notice the various conductors of light- 
ning, and some of the non or imperfect conductors. 
All the metals ir their metallick state are incompar- 
ably better conductors than any other substance ; 
charcoal and live animals are the next best ; but 
metal is the only substance that can be depended on 
or employed, to protect us and our buildings from 
the effects of lightning. Here it may be proper to 
remark, that it is supposed by many, that metal, be 
its form what it may, attracts the lightning. Such 
is not the fact. A round metallick rod, smooth at 
both ends, or a ball, does not attract the lightning 
more than any other substance of a similar form. 
And it is also supposed by some, and has been as- 
serted in a respectable journal of this city, “ that the 
rust on lightning-rods, injures their conducting pow- 
er ;” this too is a mistake. Let any person take the 
trouble to satisfy himself and others, by experiments 
with an electrical machine, with rusty pieces of iron, 
or even with the scales of rust from old iron hoops, 
&c., they will then know, that the rust on reds, neither 





















LIGHTNING-CONDUCTORS. 


[The following interesting article, illustrative of the aecompany- 
ing engravings, is a communication to the American Magazine, 
and was first published several years since. } 


From the number of instances that usually occur, 
during the season of thunder-storms, where the light- 
ning is supposed to have left the rod and struck into 
the building, some persons have been led to doubt 
their utility ; but the experienced Electrician, from 
his knowledge of the power of metal as a conductor 
of lightning, cannot believe, that the lightning ever 
left a properly-constructed rod, until it arrived at the 
top, or to its end in the ground. In this essay, it is 
our intention to explain the cause of these phe- 
nomena, and to point out the best and safest form for 
lightning-rods. In the first place, it is necessary for 
those who construct and affix lightning-rods to build- 
ings, to be acquainted with the various ways in which 
the discharges of lightning take place during a thun- 
der-storm, according to the opinion of Electricians— 
and thesegare thus described by Mr. Brand, in his 
manual of chymistry, and also by Professor Silliman, 
in. his lectures at Boston, on Geology. ‘“ The dis- 
charges of lightning are sometimes perpendicular 
from the clouds to the earth, and sometimes from 
the earth to the clouds, and sometimes through the 
atmosphere, from one cloud to another, in a horizon- 
tal direction, as the one or the other may be posi- 
tively or negatively charged ; and from my examina- 
tion of buildings struck by lightning, and other dis- 
astrous effects of that phenomenon, I am satisfied 
those opinions are correct, and also that the last dis- 
charges are more frequent than the others, often 
taking the earth in their course; a circumstance 
which may be” accounted for, by supposing that the 
materials on the surface of the earth, afford the light- 
ning a freer passage to its contrary state, than the 
air. ‘These discharges | will call horizontal ; they 
were termed by the philosophers of the last century, 
rebounding strokes of lightning. I have examined 
the effect of a number of such discharges, and heard 
of many others. One in particular, where the light- 
ning descended a tree and stripped the bark down- 
ward, where it lay prostrate around the body of the 
tree, and after striking through a building, ascended 
another tree a mile from the first, and stripped the 











impairs their conducting or receiving power. But 
rust, on the oxide, separated’ from the metal and 
ground up with oil, is a non-conductor. And as it is 
important that the metal used for lightning-rods should 
be as rough and sharp-cornered as possible, to give 
it a receiving 
that to cover that roughness with paint of any kind, 
especially white, must most assuredly injure their at- 
tracting or receiving power. The paint acts as a 
gum or varnish, and serves to smooth the metal, but 
before the rust is removed from the metal, it is sim- 


wer, it must be obvious to cvery one 


ply a dust with particles of the metal among it, not 
in the least injuring their conducting or receiving 
power. There are various non-conducting substan- 
ces, but none of them are sufficient to protect us from 
the effects of lightning, although to be surrounded by 
dry air is considered important for our safety during 
thunder-storms. It is owing to the resistance the 
lightning meets with, when passing through “iat 
medium, that we are made sensible of its effect. We 
see it flashing among the clouds; we hear it as 
thunder when passing through the air: and whea we 
are in the vicinity of an eleetrical machine during 
its excitement, or when near the passage of a fiash 
of lightning, we can feel, smell and taste it. ‘Thun- 
der is a noise evidently caused by the rapid motion 
of the electrick fluid, thereby producing a vacuum, 
and prolonged by echo among the clouds. if your 
house has a properly constructed lightning-conductor, 
the safest place is the room adjacent that rod, but if 
your house has no conductor, it is safer to retire 
with those under your care to the middle of a room, 
and there remain in a sitting or recumbent posture, 
during the height of the storm, having previously 
shut the doors and windows to preserve the air in 
the room as dry as possible. To be sitting or stand- 
ing near a fireplace, especially if there is a fire in 
it, is dangerous. ‘To be near a window or door in 
such circumstances, especially if they are open, like- 
wise is dangerous. 

We often hear it said during thunder-storms, “ Do 
not stand near the lightning-rod, or that stove-funnel, 


* This passage of the lightning on the ground, is represented 
inthe engraving, where the various discharges are exhibited. 
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The above engraving, represents the different discharges of lightning during a thunder storm. 


or that iron fence, &c., for if you de, you will be | 
killed.” 


that you are standing or sitting by, reaches above 


your head, and to the floor or the ground, you are | at the top or to the ground. 


This caution is useless, for if the metals lightning, it requires 


lightning? The fact is, when a rod receives the 
every facility for parting with 
it, or it may strike into the building before it arrives 
As a conductor, I care 


much safer in such a situation than otherwise. Some | not what. the form of a rod may be, if it be only 


persons suppose that feather-beds are safe places 
during thunder-storms, and often resort to them for | 
protection, but I have known, of four persons being | 
killed while on them, which I suppase 1d was caused | 
by the high post having nails or pieces of wire driv- 
en into their tops, and. that those pieces of metal | 
acted as attractors or receivers of the lightning, and | 
their bodies being better conductors than the bed, it 
passed through and thus destroyed them. 

Let me now take a view of the various discharges 


of lightning above recited, and sce if the present | 
form of lightning-rods has a sufficient attractive or | 
receiving power to protect us and our buildings from 


the effect of these different discharges 
ént form is well knewn to be round, 
more points on their tops, but in the ground they are 
chiefly blunt. Now { ask for what purpose are those | 
points on their tops? the answer I suppose would 
be, to attract or receive the lightning, that may be 
descending on our buildings, and conduct it to the | 
ground. Here you have given the rod a power, by 
these points, to receive the lightning, but it has no 
such power to part with it; even if the lightning 
always descended from the clouds, and from no 
other quarter, the present round form with points 
only at the top, would be insufficient for that purpose ; 
such being the fact, how are such rods to protect 


Their pres- 


with one or) 


our buildings against the other known discharges of 


pointed at the top, and in the ground. J should con- 
sider that the lightning once oa such a rod, could 
| not leave it until it arrived at the top, or to the point 
in the ground, consistently with the laws that evi- 
dently govern the action of electricity. But there 
| are other discharges of lightning, that are much 
more frequent and dangerous than those just men- 
itioned, (the horizontal discharges, those that strike 
from one cloud to another, frequently taking the 
| earth in their course,) and require a very different 
| formed rod from the round ones, for a protection to 
our buildings. ‘Te protect them from such dischar- 
| ges, we must have rods whose form has an attrac- 
| live or receiving power, not only at the top and in 
the ground, but also for its whole length. 

| I will now direct you respecting the best metals 
| for lightning-rods, and the most economical method 
|of obtaining and constructing them. Copper and 
i iron are the. best metals for lightning- rods ; and cop- 
per is the best of the two, as it is less liable to rust, 
anid therefore more durable. But as a square fotos 
is the safest, and it is difficult to obtain copper of 
that form, iron is generally used; yet [ prefer cop- 
per for publick buildings. But if we study economy 
in the selection of metal, the common half inch 
square nail rods are the best, and sufficiently large 
for any sized building; they have two sharp cor- 
ners, which ought always to be placed outward from 
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the buildings, for by thus placing them, their sharp 
corners are made to present an attractive or receiv- 
ing power through their whole length. They should 
be pointed at the top, and in the ground by tapering 
them in the form of a square pyramid about eight 
inches long, filed with a coarse file, and their cor- 
ners nicked with a sharp cold chisel. When pur- 
chasing these rods, we must be careful to take such 
only as will bend when cold without breaking ; for 
we often want to bend them, to conform to the caves, 
and other parts of the buildings ; therefore it is con- 
venient to have the toughest iron we can get. Hav- 
ing procured the number of feet necessary for the 
security of the building, to which they are intended 
to be attached, I proceed to weld them in the follow- 
ing manner ; I select from each bundle of rods, those 
that are square and good, and weld them together in 
lengths of two or three rods, that they may be conve- 
nient to handle. ‘They should be welded together, 
with the sharp corners all on one side with a point 
in the form of a square pyramid three inches long, 
turned up at each welding. All points should be 
filed with a coarse file, and their corners nicked 
with a sharp cold chisel. ‘The other end of these 
weldings must have an eye to receive the turned up 
point of the next welding. To eight or more of these 
welded rods, or as many as may be wanted, the 
points at one of their ends must be left straight and 
tapered eight inches, filed and nicked as before di- 
rected: the other end must have an eye as others. 
These rods are intended for those that are to be at- 
tached to the chimneys and corners of the building, 
and likewise for those that descend into the ground. 
When attaching these rods to buildings, some regard 
must be paid to its situation, whether other buildings 
are near it, and also which part is most exposed. 
In the country all the sides and corners of a build- 
ings are more or less exposed ; much more so than 
in a city. 


the off side, and then ascend four feet above it, end- 
ing with one of the long points. I would then pass 
the eye of another rod over the ascending point and 
press it down to the top of the chimney, and bend it 
to conform to the roof, and lead it down the end 
rafters to the eaves, and then bend it up perpendicu- 
lar four feet, at each corner of the building. I would 
then, by passing the eye of another rod over the last 
mentioned points, attach it to two of the most expo- 
sed corners, viz. those between the points of the com- 
pass, southwest and northeast, northwestwardly, 
and bend them to fit the eaves, then lead them to the 
ground, and beneath the surface four feet. For the 
point above the ball of the spire, I would prepare a 
square piece of copper two feet and a half or three 
feet long, taper it to a point in the form of a square 
pyramid for its whole length; file it with a coarse 
file and nick it with a sharp cold chisel, with a 
screw at its lower end, to secure it to the top of the 
ball. I would then connect a rod to the iron stem 
that supports the vane, and lead it to the rod on the 
rafters, and thence to the ground on the same side 
of the belfry; no building ought to have less than 
two rods leading to the ground. All metal such as 
iron funnels, chimney supports, or balustrades, &c., 
aught to be connected with the rods. ‘To secure 
these rods to the building, a square iron staple 
should be driven overeach eye, after fitting the points 
to them. 

When affixing the rods to brick or stone build- 
ings, the mortar must be dug out with a cold chisel, 
and the hole must be filled up with a pine wedge ; 
by that means you may secure the rod to the build- 
ing, by driving the staple over the rod into the 
wedge. 

The influence of such rods on thunder clouds is 
immense ; let the lightning ascend from the earth, 
or descend from the clouds, or discharge horizon- 
tally from one cloud, taking the earth in its course 
to another cloud ; in fact, let the lightning come 
from what quarter it may, a building thus defended is 





Having prepared a sufficient number of such rods 
for the building, I proceed to affix them to it, as de- 
scribed in the above draft; and we may also take 
for samples, the Wells School House, the High 
School, and the Masonick ‘Temple, in Boston. 1 
would commence by laying the rods thus prepared, 


along the ridge pole of the roof, thence to ascend to 
the top of each chimney, thence to be bent over to 










prepared to receive and conduct it to its destination, 
without danger to the building or its inmates. 

There is also another important property possess- 
ed by lightning-rods of this construction ; for when 
lightning discharges on, or is attracted by large 
quantities of metal, it spreads immediately over the 
whole surface, and thereby becomes weakened, 
especially if such metal is rough, and has many 
points, by dispersion into the surrounding air, with 
which it combines, and restores its equilibrum si- 
lently; for the same reason blacksmiths’ shops, and 
the stores of dealers in iron or copper, are safe re- 
treats during thunder-storms. From information re- 
ceived, I am satisfied that the discharge of lightning 
at the Park street church a few years ago, was hori- 
zontal. Its present round white painted rod, can 
have no influence on such discharges. When I ex- 
amined the Waltham Factory last summer, my im- 
pressions were that the lightning ascended from the 
earth im the centre of the adjoining factory, showing 
evident marks of its passage on its machinery, and 
that it passed on that machinery under ground into 
the other factory, where there was continued evi- 
dence of its passage to the roof, through which it 
passed to the lightning-rod. The gilt ball, under the 
points, was blackened by the lightning passing over 
it. The destruction of the Rev. Mr. Whitman’s 
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meetinghouse was evidently occasioned by sucha] _ By request, I accompanied several gentlemen at 
discharge of lightning. different times, to examine the late destructive effects 

In the year 1822, I examined a double dwelling | of lightning on the dwelling-house of Mr. Bennet, at 
house which is exhibited in the draft, that represents | Brighton. For above thirty years, I have neglected 
the various discharges of lightning, with two round|no opportunity of making such examinations, when 
lightning-rods, one at each chimney, which had | offered, more especially of such buildings as had con- 
been struck by lightning about three months before. | ductors; but in no instance have I seen such destruc- 
‘The owner informed me that he, and several of his|tion from a similar cause before; and as I have 
neighbours, supposed that the lightning descended | not seen any description of it in print, I will endeav- 
by one of the rods, from which, at about four feet|our to describe its situation the morning after the 
from the ground, it struck into the building, to a bell| catastrophe. Its appearance was truly terrifick. The 
wire, on which it passed along a partition, just above | chimney above the roof was the most of it broken off, 
the head of a child, who was killed in its mother’s | and the bricks scattered over the roof and on the 
arms, without her receiving any injury. The light-| ground ; every window had more or less of the panes 
ning was then supposed to have passed through the | of glass broken; many of the sashes were thrown 
partition, thence through a door into the yard. In| from their frames into the rooms, entries, and around 
the course of my examination, I satisfied the owner, |the house, and most of the doors unhinged and 
and a number of intelligent gentlemen who accompa- | thrown in every direction; the laths and plastering 
nied me, that the lightning could not have been on | torn off, the joists and posts of the building were 
either of the rods, nor within fifty feet of their points, | generally shattered and shivered, wlth many pieces 
nor nearer to any part of them than twenty feet ; and | thrown off in every direction, and in many instances 
that it had not been on the bell wire, for if such had | had the appearance of being scraped with a scraper 
been the case the wire would have been destroyed, | such as is used for scraping masts. The floors of 
which it was not. ‘This discharge of lightning was | most of the rooms were covered with plaster, laths, 
also horizontal from one cloud to another. It struck | window-glass, and broken sashes, chips and splinters 
into the door, where.it was supposed to have passed | from the joists and posts. ‘This is but a faint de- 
from the building, thence through the partition to the | scription of what might be seen within the building. 
child’s head. | also discovered its passage out un- |The garret-floor was also covered with shivers and 
cer the steps of the front door. ‘This same discharge | splinters from the rafters; shingles and bricks from 
also struck another building, without rods, at the dis- | roof and chimney. On the outside, and for fifty feet 
tance of about one eighth of a mile. around, shingles, clapboards, window-sashes, broken 

As respects the points that are generally on the | glass, doors, and splinters, were scattered in every 
top of lightning-rods, it ought to be known, that these, | direction, and a free passage out was made from 
in order to have any influence on the lightning, must |three sides of the building, both from the chambers 
ascend considerably above a ball or a large dome. | and lower floor, by the boards and clapboards, and in 
The receiving power of the points on the top of the |some instances the joints, being split and thrown 
dome of the Quincy Market is destroyed by the | from the building. ‘he chimney was split and shat- 
dome. All points ought to ascend above large balls |tered more than half its length downward.— There 
or domes at least ten feet or more, according to their | were four marks of the passage of the lightning in 
size. ‘The silver points are both useless and expen- | the cellar, on the foundation, corresponding with the 
sive ; a square copper point, about two fect long,|appearances above the floor. ‘This description of 
tapering through its whole length, the corners nicked |the effect of this discharge of lightning, will be 
with a sharp cold chisel, possesses a far superiour | known, by the many who have examined it, not to be 
receiving power. in the least exaggerated. And when we consider 
that the whole of this destruction must have been 
instantaneous, and accompanied with a noise the 
most tremendous, and but one person waked out of 
six persons that were asleep in the different cham- 
bers, it is most astonishing; and I may say, that it 
was very fortunate for them that they were thus sit- 
uated ; for, had this discharge of lightning taken 
place during daytime, and those persons been traver- 
sing the rooms, it would be nine chances in ten of 
their being all killed. Indeed as it was, it wasa 
most extraordinary escape; and if any of the in- 
mates had been’ awake, and sensible of the effect, 
the house would have been represented by them as 
completely filled with lightning. I attribute the pre- 
servation of the family more to their horizontal posi- 
tion, than to the defence afforded by the feather-beds. 
From many appearances of the effect of the lightning 
about the building, on various substances that it pas- 
sed through and over their surfaces, it was my im- 
pression that the destruction was caused by a dis- 
charge from the earth through the building—that is, 
that the earth under and about the building, was ina 
positive state or as some theorist would say, was 





View of Mr. Bennet’s house, at Brighton, after it had been struck | P° 2 : : 
by lightaine. vitreously electrified. As a confirmation of this 
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opinion a sheet-iron baking-pan, laying on the garret- | masses of shattered planks and strewn fragments, is 
floor, was perforated, as though a large bullet had | the cemetery or burying-ground. Hither all the kill- 
been driven through it. Here has been an expense | ed, efter being gathered together from different points, 
to the insurance office of at least seven or eight hun- | and deposited in dead carts on la Place d’Armes, 
dred dollars, when, in all probability, the trifling sum land that of des Quartres. Noirs, were huddled into 
of twenty dollars, expended in properly-constructed | two enormous ditches, dug for the occasion, which 
lightning-rods, would have protected the building; | were instantly filled up with quicklime: some with- 
not taking into the account the loss of lives that might | out arms or leg, others wanting an eye or a nose, 


have been caused from such neglect. 


EARTHQUAKE AT MARTINIQUE, 


By a correspondent of the St. Vincents Chronicle. 


the extent of damage committed at Martinique and 
St. Lucia, a party of friends embarked from Kings- 
town on the twenty-eighth, and after an agreeable 
but protracted voyage bore up for Port, or (as it is 
erroneously, I suspect, written) Fort Royal, at ten 
o’clock at night on Wednesday, the thirtieth. It 
was one of those lovely and serene evenings, when 
the moon swims aloft in the mellowness of splendour 
unknown to Europe ; and as our vessel neared the 
shore, reflected in fantastick grouping the dark lines 
of wall which encompassed it. But if our attention 
was riveted by the first coup doeil, how immeasura- 
bly was it heightened on attaining the deserted 
wharf! No living being opposed our progress; no 
one greeted our approach. A solitary sentinel on 
the Savanue merely Challenged, as we made our 
way through tottering streets and encumbered thor- 
oughfares, silent as the grave. Any language of 
mine is incapable of doing justice to such a subject 
of absolute desolation ; of prostrate porticoes, dilapi- 
dated mansions, and piles of stone and mortar, elo- 
quent in ruin. Every one felt as if traversing a 
‘ city of the dead ;’ nor could these emotions have 
been more vividly excited in pacing the disembow- 
elled remains of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

‘On the following morning and forenoon we re- 
peated our visit, and yet more in detail went over 
the spots so remarkably striking the previous night ; 
but first impressions retained their force. All the 
publick buildings are either totally destroyed, or so 
rent or thrown down as to be useless. Of 1700 
houses which composed the city, only eighteen are 

saved ; and singular to say, these are wooden edifi- 
‘ces. Whole lines of streets in the meaner suburbs 
were entombed with the inmates by the falling in of 
the loftier stone dwellings in their vicinity. But of 
all the remarkable spectacles in this accumulation of 
horrors, none can vie with that presented by the arched 
fragments of the convent—the tattered shreds of the 
old, and the site of what. was the new hospital. 
This splendid building, but recently completed, and 
which cost (as an intelligent merchant informed us) 
$100,000, is entirely razed to the earth. Not a 
stone remdins upon another, and the soil of the open 
space or yard, in front, is white from the dust into 
which it crumbled with its imprisoned patients, 
forty-six in number, of whom thirty-four were milita- 
ry. An idea may be formed of the impetus of the 
earthquake in this quarter, when I mention that be- 
tween ten and twelve feet in front of the base lie the 
iron railings which ran along it. Adjoining these 


“Anxious of judging from personal observation 


women whose breasts had been torn off, were 
plunged in without distinction of age, rank, or sex; 
and (says a French writer) as these hasty sepul- 
chres could not contain the mass of bodies which 
clogged them up, the assistants were compelled to 
squeeze, crowd, and stamp them, as one packs her- 
rings into a barrel! Well might he doubt the evi- 
dence of his senses ! 

“« We found it difficult to ascertain the exact mor- 
tality. It would appear that about nine hundred suf- 
ferers were dug out of the ruins, and in five hundred 
of these life was extinct. ‘The others were carried 
to the artillery barracks, fitted up as a temporary 
hospital, and nothing can be better than the arrange- 
ments there perfected. Amputation was resorted to 
in numerous instances, but none survived the opera- 
tion. Government tries to conceal the extent of the 
calamity, in order to reinspire confidence in the col- 
onists ; but it admits a loss of two hundred and 
sixty dead, and about an equal number wounded. 
Having been courteously received by his Excellency 
the governour, Admirel de Moges, and conversed with 
his aiddecamp and various respectable individuals, 
I shaJl now detail such further incidents as may prob- 
ably gratify the curiosity of our fellow-citizens. 

‘ All are agreed that this awful visitation of Prov- 
idence was tempered with mercy. If, instead of 
happening at six o’clock of the morning, it had taken 
place a few hours sooner, not a soul could have es- 
caped, as the town was buried in sleep: but occur- 
ring when the labouring population had for the most 
part repaired to their wonted occupations, they 
whose houses first fell, owing to the superincumbent 
weight of larger mansions, avoided the fate which 
engulfed their residences. The greatest fatality 
occurred in the streets, which being narrow, and 
built with great strength, were choked up by the 
falling of missiles, &c. Cases of individual calami- 
ty were related to us, pitiable in the extreme. One 
gentleman said that having gone early to the publick 
promenade, he beheld the earth yawn before him, 
and shut again, whilst the trees at his side nodded 
like the waving of soldier’s plumes. He bethought 
him of wife and family, and ran eagerly back into 
the town, but his progress was impeded by a thick 
cloud of lime and ashes, which nearly blinded him, 
he reached his domestick hearth at last, and found 
all alive: but an intimate friend had been wounded 
by fragments which broke both legs and thighs, and 
he lingered in inexpressible agony for two days, 
during which he incessantly called on him to termi- 
nate his sufferings. Entering a publick bath to re- 
fresh ourselves, the poor owner burst into tears, tell- 
ing us she could not attend to us, as now she could 
only mourn for a son-in-law and grandchildren un- 
timely snatched from her arms. A customhouse 
officer explained how he had been twice overturned 
in the street, turned from side to side, and bruised 
in several places; but when he at length arose, the 
screams, groans, and cries for mercy beggared de- 
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scription, and absolutely harrowed his feelings. “I 
thought,” were his own words, “ the day of judgement 
had arrived.” ‘The first to experience the shock, it 
is believed, were the seamen of the fleet (recently from 
Mexico) lying in the roadstead. The vessels boun- 
ded as if they had struck on a reef, whilst a frightful 
detonation reached their ears, and then a simultane- 
ous shriek from the shore. Within the city, the 
earthquake is represented as composed of three 
shocks, and its duration to have extended to a period 
of from forty to sixty seconds. The first two shocks 
were accompanied by a rumbling noise; then came 
a vibrating motion, and opening of the earth; next 
an instantaneous thrill—and the work of destruction 
was complete! The direction of the shocks seems 
to have been transverse. A rush was made for the 
streets, where almost every individual was seized 
with stupor, struck by the falling embers, blinded by 
dust, or choked by unwholesome efflivia ; and it is 
not the delusion of fancy to say that we ourselves 
were sensible of a still offensive smell among the 
ruins. Various phenomena were remarked, as pre- 
ceding and following the earthquake—sparks of fire 
thrown up through crevices in the earth, the grow) 
of thunder under foot, and the like. 

“ ‘Twenty millions, seven hundred thousand francs, 
or more, will be required to rebuild Port Royal, if 
rebuilt it ever can be; as at present it can only be 
termed a pile of rent and pendant masonry, propped 
up by beams of wood, dangerous to the passer-by. 
Its population, previous to the fatal eleventh of Jan- 
uary, was computed at twelve thousands souls. The 
bulk of the survivers have fled to the adjoining coun- 
try, which has also endured its trials. Those who 
remain are either functionaries in publick employ- 
ment; or poor people, who still cling to the wreck of 
their little means. There cannot be a doubt that the 
City or Port, owed its destruction to the alluvial na- 
ture of the soilon which it was erected, since the 
Fort, situated on an adjoining eminence, escaped 
with a slight fissure in one of the barracks. ‘Till 


_ More permanent provision can be made for the cili- 


zens, they are encamped under tents upon the Sava- 
nue, one of those agreeable publick lounges which 
the French establish in their colonies, as well as in 


the towns of the mother-country, and which must! 


tend so materially to the amusement and health of 
the people. On the same spot divine service is now 
performed under a canvass covering, but it appeared 
to be attended by few male devotees. Every tongue 
is loud in the praise of the governour and the heads 
of departments, for their incessant zeal, courage, and 
humanity ; and they have been nobly seconded by 
the military and seamen of the fleet, upward of one 
thousand of whom landed to dig out the sufferers. 
But for them, still greater fatality must have ensued, 
for the native labourers and slaves were either over- 
come with terrour, or refused to give their services ; 
nay, it is even added that a conspiracy existed 
among the latter to fire the town on the night of the 
tenth and eleventh; and that one incendiary was 
taken with combustible materials for the purpose. 
He is supposed to have been crushed under the walls 
of the prison. 

“ Every high wind or brisk shower of rain threat- 
ens to complete the annihilation of Port Royal. In 
bearing up on Thursday evening for St. Pierre, un- 
jer a hgavy breeze, which at one time almost beto- 


kened a hurricane, we naturally felt for the unfortu- 
nates, who were again threatened with a repetition 
of their calamities ; but up to our departure on Sat- 
urday, no intelligence reached us from this quarter. 
The inhabitants do speak of even fifteen shocks of 
earthquake to alarm them since the first, but doubt- 
less apprehension goes far to awaken their fears. 
St. Pierre has likewise suffered, but not to an extent 
comparable to the capital. From all accounts, there 
is reason to believe, that the earthquake was fully as 
severely felt in our own island, as in any of the 
neighbouring ones ; and if I may be permitted to ap- 
peal to natural causes, a principal one is to be found 
in the Souffriere, which must have acted as a safety 
valve for the escape of the imprisoned inflammable 
matter, the more especially as a strong sulphurick 
odour was discernible throughout the Charib country 
some days previous to the catastrophe. Rents in 
the houses, the total demolition of others, and key- 
stones dislodged, attest, nevertheless, the violence of 
the shock at St. Pierre, which is built of equal solid- 
ity with Port Royal. 

“Whether our sympathy had been so largely 
drawn upon by this last city, or that the effects of the 
commotion were less discermible, St. Lucia did not 
inspire corresponding sentiments. Yet undoubtedly 
there are convincing proofs that the vibration was of 
a severe and alarming nature ; and several gentle- 
men, to whose polite attentions we were indebted, 
described it in glowing and forcible terms.” 





ENGLISH TAXATION. 


Taxes upon everything which enters into the 
mouth or covers the back, or is placed under foot ;— 
taxes upon everything which it is pleasant to see, 
hear, feel, smell, or taste ;—taxes upon warmth, light 
and locomotion ;—taxes on everything on earth, and 
the waters under the earth ;—on everything that 
comes from abroad, or is grown at home ;—taxes on 
the raw materials ;—taxes on every fresh value that 
is added to it by the industry of man ;—taxes on the 
sauce which pampers man’s appetite, and the drugs 
that restores him to health ;—on the ermine which 
decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs the 
criminal ;—on the brass nails of the coffin ; and the 
ribands of the bride ;—at bed or board, couchant or 
levant, we must pay. 

The school-boy whips his taxed top ;—the beard- 
less youth manages his taxed horse with a taxed bri- 
dle on a taxed road ; and the dying Englishman, pour- 
ing his medicine, which has paid seven per cent. into 
a spoon which has paid fifteen per cent. flings himself 
back upon his chintz bed, which has paid twenty-two 
per cent. makes his will oa an eight pound stamp, 
and expires in the arms of an apothecary, who has 
paid a license of a hundred pounds for the liberty of 

tting him to death—His whole property is then 
immediately taxed from two toten per cent. Besides 
the probate, larger fees are demanded for burying 
him in the chancel ; his virtues are handed down to 
posterity on taxed marble ; and he is gathered to his 
fathers, to be taxed no more. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


Tuts is one of the finest edifices of the kind, in| 
fhe United States. It is situated'in Broadway, south 
of the City Hall, and opposite to Ann street; and, 
with the cemetery adjoining, occupies the whole of 
the square, fronting on Broadway, being four bundred 
feet by one hundred and eighty. The square is en- 
closed by a handsome iron railing. ‘The other streets 
bounding the square are Vesey, Fulton, and Church, 
facing Broadway ; with a portico of the Ionic order, 
consisting of four fluted pillars of brown stone, sup- 
porting a pediment, with a niche in the centre, con- 
taining a statue of St. Paul. Beneath the portico, 
and under alarge window, is a beautiful marble mon- 
ument, erected by Congress, to the memory of Gen- 
eral Montgomery, who was killed at the storming of 
Quebec, in 1775. 

The spire of this church is one of the noblest or- 
naments of the city ; and is, with the entire building, 
justly esteemed one of the best specimens of archi- 
tecture in the country. It rises from the west end 
of the“house, to the height of two hundred and thirty- 
four feet. Above the tower, which is one hundred 
feet high, rises a quadrangular section of Ionic order, 
with appropriate columns, pilasters and pediments ; 
the two next stories are octangular, of the Corin- 
thian and composite orders, supported by columns at 
the angles ; the whole is crowned with a lofty spire 
and gilt vane. ‘The church is ninety feet by seven- 
ty, and was built in 1765. The interiour is finished 
in the Corinthian style, with columns supporting an 
arched ceiling ; and the pulpit and altar are appro- 
priate to the rest of the interiour. 


AN INDIAN COUNCIL. 


NEARLY opposite to me was a famous Pottowot- 
tomie chief and conjuror, called the Two Lars. 
He was most fantastically dressed and hideously 
painted, and had two large clusters of swansdown 
depending from each ear—I suppose, in illustration 
of his name. There were three men with their 
faces blacked with grease and soot, their hair 
dishevelled, and their whole appearance studiously 
squalid and miserable: I was told they were in 
mourning for near relations. With these exceptions, 
the dresses were much what I have already descri- 
bed : but the chief, whom I immediately distinguish- 
ed from the rest, even before I knew his name, was 
my cousin, young Waub-Objeeg, the son of Wayish- 
ky; im height he towered above them all, being 
about six feet three or four. His dress was equally 
splendid and tasteful: he wore a surtout of fine blue 
cloth, under -which was seen a shirt of gay colours, 
and his father’s medal hung on his breast. He had 
a magnificent embroidered belt of wampum, from 
which hung his scalping-knife and pouch. His leg- 
gings (metasses) were of scarlet cloth, beautifully 
embroidered, with rich bands, or garters, depending 
to his ankle. Round his head was an embroidered 
band, or handkerchief, in which were stuck four 
wing-feathers of the war eagle, two on each side— 
the testimonies of his prowess as a warriour. He 
held a tomahawk in his hand. His features were 
fine, and his countenance not only mild, but almost 
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Altogether, he was in dress and 
personal appearance, the first specimen of his race I 
had yet seen: | was quite proud of my adopted kins- 
man. He was seated; at some distance, for, in 
truth, they almost touched me, sat a group of crea- 
teres, human beings | must suppose them—such as 
had never been seen before within the lines of civil- 
ization. I had remarked them in the morning sur- 
rounded by a group of Ottawas, among whom they 
seemed to excite as much wonder and curiosity as 
among ourselves; and when I inquired who and 
what they were, I was told they were cannibals from 
Red river; the title being, I suppose, quite gratui- 
tous, and merely expressive of the disgust they ex- 
cited. One man had his hair cut short on the top of 
his head, and it looked like a circular blacking-brush, 
while it grew long in a fringe all round, hanging on 
his shoulders. The skins thrown round them seem- 
ed on the point of rotting off; and their attitude, 
when squatted on the ground, was precisely that of 
the larger apes have seen ina menagerie. More 
hideous, more pitiable specimens of humanity in its 
lowest, most degraded state, can hardly be conceiv- 
ed; melancholy, squalid, stupid—and yet not fierce. 
They had each received a kettle and a gun by way 
of encouragement. ‘The whole. number of chiefs 
assembled was seventy-five ; and take notice that 
the half of them were smoking, that it was blazing 
noontide, and that every door and window was filled 
up with the eager, faces of the crowd without, and 
then you may imagine that even a scene like this 
was not to be enjoyed without some drawbacks ; in 
fact, it was a sort of purgatory to more senses than 
one, but I made up my mind to endure it, and did 
so. I observed, that although there were many hun- 
dreds round the house, not one woman, outside or 
inside, was visible during the whole time the council 


lasted. Mrs. Jameson. 


CHIPPEWA MATRIMONY. 


Wuewn a young Chippewa of St. Mary’s sees a 
young girl who pleases him, and whom he wishes to 
marry, he goes and catches a loach, boils it, euts off 
the tail, of which he takes the flat bone, and sticks 
it in his hair. He paints himself bewitchingly, 
takes a sort of rude flute or pipe, with two or three 
stops, which seems to be only used on these amato- 
ry occasions, and walks up and down his village, 
blowing on his flute, and looking, I presume, as sen- 
timental as an Indian can look. This is regarded as 
an indication of his intentions, and all the lodges in 
which there are young marriageable girls are thrown 
into a flutter, though probably the fair one who is the 
secret choice is pretty well aware of it. ‘The next 
step is to make presents to the parents and relatives 
of the young woman. If these are accepted, and 
his suit prospers, he makes presents to his intended ; 
and all that now remains is to bring her home to 
his lodge. He neither swears before God to love’ 
her till death—an oath which it depends not on his 
own will to keep, even if it be not perjury in the mo- 
ment it is pronounced—nor to endow her with all 
his worldly goods and chattels, when, even by the 
act of union, she loses all right of property, out, 
apparently, the arrangements answer all purposes to 


their mutual satisfaction. Mrs. Jameson. 
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ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON, LL.D. 


From Knapp’s American Biography. 


Rozert R. Livineston, chancellor of the state 
of New York, was a man who filled a great space in 
the eyes of the American people. We made no 
small effort to get a pretty full account of this great 
statesman, but could find none so ample as that given 
by Dr. John W. Francis, a gentleman well known in 
the literary world as well as in the annals of medi- 
cine. ‘This memoir of Mr. Livingston is contained 
in an address delivered before the Philolexian So- 
ciety of Columbia College at their anniversary, June 
3, 1831, and the extract is made by permission. 
The sketch is historical, discriminating, neat, and 
beautiful. 

Robert R. Livingston was descended from a fam- 
ily of historical celebrity in the annals of Scotland. 
Kings, regents, and nobles appear in the line of his 
ancestors, and probably no individual ever,emigrated 
to the new world who could boast more numerous 
or more distinguished evidences of rank and title. 
Without dwelling with unnecessary minuteness on 
this portion of his history, 1 may be permitted to 
observe that James Livingston, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, was appointed Regent of Scotland 
during the minority of James I.; that his grand- 
daughter married Donald, king of the Hebrides, one 
of whose descendants is celebrated by the immortal 
pen of Sir Walter Scott, in his poem, the Lord of 
the Isles. 

‘The title of the Earl of Newburgh, Earl of Lin- 
lithgow, Earl of Callander, and Earl of Livingstone, 
given to several distinct members of this family, at- 
test its standing and importance in the state, and adds 
lustre to the honours of its name. Nor were they 
undistinguished in the early literature of their native 
country ; and the name of Rollock, of kindred origin, 
occurs at the close of the sixteenth century as first 
principal of the celebrated University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Lord Livingstone was the common ancestor of 
of that branch of the Livingstons which emigrated to 
this country in the middle of the seventeenth centu- 
ry. He was hereditary governour of Linlithgow Cas- 
tle, in which Mary, Queen of Scots was born, and 
in which she was placed for safety during the inva- 
sion of Scotland by the Duke of Somerset. His 
daughter was one of the four ladies who attended 
this princess to France as her companion. His great 
grandson, John Livingston, an eminent, learned and 
pious minister of the Gospel, emigrated to Rotter- 
dam in 1663, the victim of religious persecution, and 
was one of the commissioners of Scotland in the 
negotiations which eventuated in a general peace, 
and in the transfer of the colony of New York from 
the states of Holland to England. 

Robert Livingston, his son, about the period of his 
father’s death in 1678, emigrated to America; and 
in 1686 obtained a patent for the Manor of Living- 
ston. ‘The banks of that noble river on which it is 
situate attest in its ornaments their taste and opu- 
lence. He was a member of the convention at Al- 
bany in 1689, which threw off, on the part of New 
York, the oppressive government of James II. In 
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a visit to England, he held a conference with King 
William, Lord Chancellor Somers, and others, and 
prompted the enterprise against the pirates who then 
infested various parts of the American coast. ‘The 
agent employed to effect this purpose proved treach- 
erous to the trust, and, as is supposed, with the con- 
nivance of Robert Fletcher, the governour of the 
state. This agent afterward became chief among the 
pirates, and is known in the popular traditions of the 
country by the name ef Captain Kidd. ‘The grand- 
sons of Robert were, Philip Livingston, one of the 
signers of the declaration of independence, on the 
part of the state of New York ; William Livingston, 
governour of New Jersey, known as a poet of high 
order, and still more estimable for his vigorous de- 
fence of the civil and reiigious rights of the colonies 
in council and by the pen. Robert Livingston’s great 
grandsons were, John H. Livingston, the father of 
the Reformed Dutch Church in America, and presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, New Jersey, Brockholst 
Livingston, late one of the justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Edward Livingston, for- 


| merly Mayor of this city, a member of the House of 
| Representatives from the district of New York, 


member from Louisiania, in the United States Sen- 
ate, and recently appointed secretary of the depart- 
ment of state, and Robert R. Livingston, the subject 
of our present discourse. It is in our own country 
that the talents of this highly-gifted family have had 
an ample field for their display and exertion. ‘The 
colonial history of our state records, their elevated 
standing in its political affairs, and their noble re- 
sistance to those measures of oppression which arri- 
ved at their height during the early reign of George 
III. and which resulted in the independent sover- 
eignty of America. 

Chancellor Livingston was born in the city of 
New York, in 1747, and was educated in King’s 
now Columbia College, where he was graduated in 
1764. Atthis time the college was in its infancy, 
having been founded only ten years before, by a 
munificent grant of land, on which it is now situate, 
from the corporation of Trinity Church ; by the do- 
nations of pious individuals, and by funds from the 
venerable society for the propagation of the gospel 
in foreign parts. Even at this early day, and at the 
commencement of its career, its faculty held at least 
an equal rank in ability and learning with the high- 
est and best-endowed seminaries in America. ‘lo 
Cutting, a scholar of Cambridge, England, and to 
Cochran, an alumnus of ‘l'rinity College, Dublin, she 
is largely indebted even at this time for the superi- 
ority which she may justly claim in the cultivation 
of classical literature. Nor have the fruits of this 
endowment been buried or lost to the world. ‘The 
genius and accomplishments of her sons have amply 
justified the foresight and liberality of her founders. 
Numbers considered, no institution has more just 
reason to boast of the glory reflected upon her by 
services rendered to the publick. In justice to this 
assertion, let me advert to the names of Hamilton, 
the infant asserter of his ccuntry’s rights, the chief 
framer of your national constitution, and the founder 
of your funding system ; Jay, the first chief justice 
of the United States, the negociator of the treaty of 
peace by which Great Britain assented to the inde- 
pendence of her former colonies: Morris, thie elo- 
quent orator, and one of the founders of your state 
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constitution ; Harrison, the able jurist and scholar ; 

Jones, formerly chancellor of the state, at present 

chief justice of the superiour court; Provoost, the 

first bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church of the 

state of New York; Moore, his eminently learned 

and pious successor, and the fourth president of Co- 

lumbia College ; the present eminent and excellent 

diocesan in the Episcopal office, whom J am proud 

to call my classmate at college, and my associate in 

our Philolexian exercises ; Washington Irving, who 

so ably represents American genius in the republick 

one and indivisible of English literature ; and who 

has recently entwined his own reputation with that 

of the daring discoverer of his native country. Ma- 

son, long the acknowledged head of the Presbyterian 

divines of this country; Clinton, the intrepid pro- 

jector of your canal policy. 1 might add a host of 
uthers, whose characters are at once the pride and 

property of their countrymen. “ Draw at a venture,” 
says the venerable Dr. Cochran, formerly a profes- 
sor in this institution, “ from the oldest and illustrious 
seminaries of England and Ireland, the same number 
of names as we had on our books, and I will venture 

to affirm that they would not be superiour to such 
men as Governour Clinton, Chancellor Jones, Rev. 

Dr. John M. Mason, and some others.” These, gentle- 
men, are the rich and enduring rewards of the legis- 
lative wisdom of that assembly, which in 1753, gave 

birth to Columbia College. 

The present list of the graduates of this school 
records one thousand names, distinguished in every 
variety of service to the church and state. 

Robert R. Livingston entered upon the study of 
the law in this city in 1765, under the direction of 
William Smith, the historian of New York, at that 
time an eminent counsellor of law, and subsequently 
chief justice of Canada. Shortly after having ob- 
tained his license in that profession, he was appoint- 
ed recorder of his native city. The trying question 
of the rights of the British parliament, in which we 
were unrepresented, to impose exactions on our citi- 
zens, then first began to be agitated, and the subject 
of our memoir as well as his illustrious father were 
both ejected from their official stations, the latter as 
one of the justices of the court of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, for adherence to the rights of their countrymen. 
It was early predicted that these rights could be 
successfully asserted only by the sword ; but, re- 
monstrance after remonstrance, petition after petition, 
was presented toa ministry, attentive only to their 
passions, and heedless of the rights of others. The 
colonies, separated from one another by a thousand 
feelings and prejudices, soon exhibited a united reso- 
lution to resist these pretensions with manly effort. 
The official stations of Mr. Livingston and his son 
did not prevent them from joining with the great 
body of their countrymen in resisting claims so un- 
just and oppressive. In the same year, the gallant 
Montgomery, recently connected by marriage to a 
sister of the chancellor, fell on the plains of Abra- 
ham, fighting with the valour of his native, in defence 
of his adopted country. 

In return for royal persecution, Chancellor Liv- 
ingston was rewarded by popular favour and the con- 
fidence of his country. In this war of principle, 


now commencing, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Virginia represented not imperfectly, the entire pop- 
The first was 


ulation of the American colonies. 
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settled by emigrants chiefly from England, puritans 
in religion and and in politicks. Virginia was colo- 
nized by an adventurous population who transferred 
with them the rights and feelings of Englishmen. 
The central colonies, of which New York was the 
fairest representative, had emigrated from the states 
of Holland which preceded even the English in 
the assertion and vindication of the rights of con- 
science, and even during a struggle of eighty years 
wafted their commerce to every region of the earth. 

This various population united for the most part 
in one spontaneous spirit of opposition to the claims 
of parliament; yet in New York, her magnificent 
but unprotected harbour and frontier exposed to the 
depredations of the ruthless savage, laid her open 
to the naval force of Great Britain, and paralyzed 
for a time the efforts of her patriots. Virginia was 
foremost in resisting the odious stamp act, which 


under a deceitful vizor concealed the arrow of de- 


struction. In Boston, the fatal poison lurked in the 
tea-chest. In the vicinity of this town, the blood of 
Englishmen and Americans first mingled in hostile 
conflict. ‘The names of George Clinton, John Jay, 
Philip Schuyler, and Robert R. Livingston, are suf- 
ficient evidence that this state was not behind her 
elder sisters in devoted ardour and patriotism. These 
noble champions of our cause justly deemed their 
power and influence pledges of fidelity to the people, 
which it required their highest efforts to redeem. 

In the immortal Congress of 1776, Mr. Living- 
ston represented the feelings and interests of the 
people of the state of New York. At length the 
persevering efforts of the crown against the rights of 
the colonies, produced that memorable resolution of 
their representatives, to dissolve for ever all political 
connexion with the parent country: the committee 
appointed to justify to the world the reason of our 
conduct, and claim to its good feelings, consisted of 
Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Robert R. Livingston. In 
this consecrated assembly, the zeal and patriotism 
of Mr. Livingston were universally acknowledged. 

I need not dwell for a moment on the awful 
responsibility assumed by your representatives. 
Suffice it to say, that, as when the elder Brutus an- 
nounced to the Roman people the outrage committed 
by ‘Tarquin, and invoked their bravery and patriot- 
ism, Our virtuous ancestors responded to the call, 
and with their hearts and votes united in pledging 
their lives and fortunes to maintain their sacred 
rights. When, at the recommendation of congress, 
each state proceeded to frame a constitution of gov- 
ernment, Mr. Livingston was elected a member of 
the convention of New York, and was the chairman 
of the committee who presented the draft of that in- 
strument which, as subsequently adopted, formed an 
era in legislation, and may be fairly pronounced the 
most judicious scheme of polity then known to the 
world. : 

On the formation of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, in 1781, under the articles of confederation, 
he accepted the appointment of Secretary, and serv- 
ed in that capacity with great diligence, promptness, 
and impartiality, until 1783, when, on retiring from 
office he received the thanks of Congress, and an as- 
surance of the high sense they entertained of the 
ability, zeal, and fidelity with which he had dis- 
charged the important trusts reposed in him. Tho 
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diplomatick correspondence of the revolutionary} Of the convention, which assembled at Pough- 
war, which has just appeared, may be here referred | keepsie, in 1788, Chancellor Livingston was one ot 
to, as documentary testimony to his cabinet services the most efficient members, and prevailed in etlect: 
in Our great contest. ing its ratification by his native state; thus securing 
Mr. Livingston was appointed chancellor of the |its adoption by the United States. We are now in 
state of New York in 1783, being the first who held | the full enjoyment of its blessings. May no vaulting 
that office under the state constitution; and he con- | ambition on the part of our statesmen, or madness on 
tinued in this highest legal distinction in the state jthe part of our people, ever put it into jeopardy for a 
until his mission to France in 1801. For his ability |moment. May it never be rendered oppressive by 
and fidelity in the discharge of his judicial duties, | | too liberal a construction of its powers : may it never 
appeal to the learned members of the profession. No | be nullified by metaphysical refinement. 
published documents record the evidences of his | In April, 1789, this city was the scene of one ot 
laborious research and accurate discrimination. But | the most solemn ceremonies recorded in the annals 
I am authorized to assert, on the testimony of a,|of America. ‘The great Washington having con- 
most distinguished successor to his office, that the ‘ducted, to a successful issue, the momentous contest 
august tribunal, whose justice he dispensed, though ‘for independence, and the sages of our nation having 
since covered with a halo of glory, never boasted a | elaborated a constitutional code of government, ail 


more prompt, more able, or more faithful officer. 
When at length the valour of our ancestors had 
borne them successfully through the revolutionary 
contest, and redeemed those pledges which had been 
offered on the altar of their country, another and a 
still more arduous task remained. In vain had our 
patriots moistened the soil with their blood, had our 
countrymen been left the victims to their own tor- 


menting feuds and passions. ‘The bond of union | 


which united us during the period that tried men’s 


souls, was almost rent asunder during the trials of | 


peace. ‘he legislature of Virginia, so early as in 


1785, at the instance of Mr. Madison, who then first | 


gave presages of his future greatness, had appointed 
commissioners, with a view to form commercial 
regulations for the general control of the states. 
Commissioners from several states met accordingly 
at Annapolis, the following year. From the want 
of adequate powers they separated without effecting 
the object for which they were delegated. Jn 1787, 
on the recommendation of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, composed of Francis Dana and Rufus King, 
was convened, at Philadelphia, that memorable as- 
semblage of heroes and statesmen, who met to de- 
vise a plan of government which should convey the 
blessings of liberty to, I trust, the latest generations. 

From New York emanated the plan of that na- 
tional compact which now binds these states together. 
Hamilton and Madison were its principal authors. 
‘To the former is chiefly due the honour of projecting 
that happy compromise between the rights of sove- 
reignty and of individuals, so ably expounded on a 
recent occasion, by a successor to his reputation and 
glory.* ‘The good sense of our people ratified it by 
their suffrages. Let it not be deemed irrelevant on 
this occasion, if 1 advert to that excellent series of 
papers written in defence and in illustration of the 
constitution. ‘These papers were first presented to 
the publick from the press, in this city: in all hu- 
man probability they were among the most efficient 
causes of its adoption. The Federalist may be 
equally consulted by the classical scholar, for the 
elegance of its language, and by the statesman, for 
its profound exposition or polity. It is the best vin- 
dication extant, of the principles of a republican 
government, and ought to be thoroughly understood 
by all who exercise the privileges secured to us by 
the great constitutional charter of which it is the 
luminous interpreter. 





* Webster, in the senate. 


leyes were directed to the illustrious here, whose 
| wise and sagacious counsels, no less than his valour, 
pointed him out as the most competent, under Provi- 
| dence, to guide the vessel of state in safety. When 
| that venerated patriot, agreeably to our wishes, was 
about to enter upon the duties of the highest office 
‘known to freemen, Chancellor Livingston became 
|the witness of his solemn appeal to Heaven, that the 
laws should be faithfully administered. 

‘The appointment of Chancellor Livingston to the 
court of France, was one of the first acts of the new 
administration of Jefferson. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the youthful conqueror of Italy, was at this time First 
Consul of the French republick. At his court, which 
rivalled in magnificence and splendour the most au- 
gust courts of Europe, the chancellor at once con- 
ciliated the good feelings of that extraordinary man, 
by the amenity of his manners, and promoted the 
best interests of his country, by persevering and en- 
hghtened exertions. During the short-lived peace 
of Amiens, Paris was visited by the refined and in- 
telligent from every part of the civilized world; and 
here the chancellor found leisure, amid the duties 
of official station, to cultivate those ornate studies, 
for which that capital furnishes every facility. On 
the day of a great levee, which assembled at the 
‘Tuilleries, says the biographer of Fox, the numerous 
representatives of nations and strangers from every 
country, to pay their respects to the First Consul of 
France, now established as the sole head of the gov- 
ernment, the American ambassador, Mr. Livingston, 
plain and simple in manners and dress, represented 
his republick with propriety and dignity. 

In that important negociation with the government 
of France, which resulted in the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, Chancellor Livingston was the prominent and 
efficient agent. Its transfer by the Spanish govern- 
ment to France, in 1802, had excited the most lively 
feelings of the American republick.~ By this unex- 
pected measure, they were made the neighbours to 
a power, which, under the giant energies of the First 
Consul, threatened, in case of rupture, the very ex- 
istence of our republick. Immediately preceding the 
entrance into it of the French authorities, the Span- 
ish powers prohibited the inhabitants of the western 
country the use of New Orleans asa place of depos- 
ite for their productions, contrary to the treaty with 
his Catholick majesty. A universal spirit of indigna- 
tion animated the American people ; and there were 
not wanting those who recommended an immediate 
recourse to arms. The discussions on this question 
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in the congress of the United States elicited debates, 
in which De Witt Clinton and Governeur Morris, 
representatives of this state in the American Senate, 
sustained the different views of the rival parties of 
this country. In pursuance of the sounder counsels 
of those who urged the propriety of negociation and 
peace, the executive of the United States deputed, 
as minister to the court of France, the late President 
Monroe ; but previous to his arrival Mr. Livingston, 
in an elaborate and interesting memoir, addressed to 
the French government, had prepared them for the 
cession of the greater part of Louisiana. ‘To further 
this great object, he had also personally importuned 
the First Consul. 

The result of Chancellor Livingston’s efforts was 
prompt and successful. On the fifth of April, the 
First Consul announced to bis bureau of state, his 
determination to sell whatever of American territory 
he had obtained from Spain. Seven days afterward, 
Mr. Monroe arrived in Paris, and gave the consent 
of the American government to this negoeiation. 
The menacing posture of affairs between France and 
England facilitated the objects of these arrange- 
ments, and resulted in the transfer of the entire 
country to the American republick, for a sum less 
than was adequate for the preparation of a single 
campaign. 

3y this important treaty, contrary to the anticipa- 
tions of the timid or interested, the confederacy of 
our states was placed on an invuinerable basis ; ter- 
ritory was added to our country, nearly equal in ex- 
tent to that of the original states of our union; and 
the blessings of free government secured to millions, 
who had otherwise proaned under the vassalage of 
foreign dominion. ‘he vast deserts of Louisiana 
are daily becoming the cheerful residence of an in- 
telligent and Christian population, with American 
blood flowing in their veins, and beating responsive 
to republican feelings ; and the field of New Orleans 
is now added to those of Bunker’s Hill, Stillwater, 
and Chippeway, as trophies of Amc:ican valour and 
patriotism. 

After the signing of this eventful treaty, the three 
ministers arose, says one of them, the Count Mar- 
bois, when Mr. Livingston, expressing the general 
satisfaction, said, with prophetic sagacity, ‘‘ We have 
lived long, but this is the noblest work of our whole 
lives, ‘he treaty which we have just signed has 
not been obtained by art, or dictated by force ; 
equally advantageous to the two contracting parties, 
it will change vast solitudes into flourishing dis- 
tricts. From this day, the United States take their 
place among the powers of the first rank; the En- 
glish lose all exclusive influence in the affairs of 
America. ‘Thus one of the principal causes of Eu- 
ropean rivalries and animosities is about to cease. 
The United States will re-establish the maritime 
rights of all the world, which are now usurped by a 
single nation. These treaties will thus be a guaran- 
tee of peace and concord among commercial states. 
The instruments which we have just signed, will 
cause no tears to be shed; they prepare ages of 
happiness for innumerable generations of human 
creatures. ‘Ihe Mississippi and Missouri will see 
them succeed one another, and multiply, truly wor- 
thy of the regard of Providence, in the bosom of 
equality, under just laws, freed from the errours of 
superstition and the scourges of bad government.” 
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The consequences of this act did not escape the 
penetration of “the First Consul. “ ‘This accession 
of territory,” said he, “ strengthens for ever the pow- 
er of the United States, and | have just given to En- 
gland a maritime rival that will sooner or later hum- 
ble her pride.” 

The official duties of Resident Minister at Paris, 
did not prevent Chancellor Livingston from bestow- 
ing his attention to those objects of taste congenial 
to his feelings, and beneficial to his country. ‘l’o 
the American Academy of Fine Arts, established in 
New York, in 1801, he added the excellent collec- 
tion of busts and statues which are now the boast of 
that institution, and was instrumental in procuring, 
from the liberality of the First Consul, its rich paint- 
ings and prints. He continued through life devoted 
to its interests, and was for many years its chief 
officer. ‘I'o the transactions of the Society for the 
Promotion of Useful Arts, established in 1793 

chiefly through his exertions, he contributed many 

appropriate papers, and during his residence abroad, 
enriched our agricalture with the improvements of 
French husbandry. 

‘The last effort of his pen was his Paper on Agri- 
culture, written but a few days before his fatal illness. 
In this spirited essay, he vindicates the climate, soil, 
and capabilities, of his native country. He shows 
the value of horticultural labour, and demonstrates 
the reciprocal connexions between agriculture and 
manufactures. ‘The inherent fertility and the indi- 
genous resource of the country, are the themes of 
his admiration and eulogy. He was among the ear- 
liest, with Judge Peters, to employ gypsum, as the 
means of fertilizing soils; and the introduction of 
clover,and a better breed of domestick cattle, attest 
his vigilant and enlightened zeal. 

One other benefit conferred on mankind will, of 
itself, convey the name of Chancellor Livingston to 
the remotest posterity ; his co-operation with Robert 
Fulton in effecting the successful application of 
steam to navigation, the most important improvement 
since the invention of printing, and only inferiour in 
lasting consequences to uaseth sel: By it the great 
community of nations is bound together by commer- 
cial and social intercourse ; the arts of war are made 
to yield to the profitable pursuits of peace ; univer- 
sal civilization, universal education, and the benign 
influence of religion conveyed to every land. 

“The connexion between Livingston and Fulton,” 
says the lamented Clinton, “ realized to a great de- 
gree, the vision of the poet. Ail former experiments 
had failed, and the genius of Fulton, aided and fos- 
tered by the publick spirit and discernment of Liy- 
ingston, created one of the greatest accommodations 
for the benefit of mankind. ‘These illustrious men 
will be considered, through all time, as the benefac- 
tors of the world.” 

The leisure hours of Chancellor Livingston were 
devoted to every variety of science, arts, and litera- 
ture. ‘I'he heroick authors of antiquity, Homer and 
Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, were among those 
which contributed to improve his taste, and expand 
his thought and feeling. His historical researches 
were various and extensive, All this was not effect- 


ed without unremitting industry. Every interval of 
time afforded from the duties and cares of publick 
life, was devoted, with scrupulous fidelity, to add to 
Like the Chancellor 


his stores of knowledge. 
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D’Aguesseau, in variety of pursuit, he found that 
relaxation which others seek in pleasure and amuse- 
ment. 

‘The style of his oratory was chaste and classical, 
and of that persuasive kind which the father of 
poetry ascribes to Nestor. All who were witnesses, 
testify to the mute attention with which he riveted 
his auditors. But he chiefly delighted in the pa- 
thetick, and often, by his appeals to the sympathies 
of his hearers, counteracted the most powerful preju- 
dices. His acknowledged integrity and patriotism 
doubtless added force to all he uttered. | Franklin 
termed him the American Cicero: in him were uni- 
ted all those qualities which according to that illus- 
trious Roman, are necessary in the perfect orator. 

After a life, every portion of which was devoted 
to the benefit of his fellow-man, he paid the last debt 
to nature, at his seat, at Clermont, on the twenty- 
sixth of February, 1813. 

‘Thus it appears, from this imperfect tribute, that 
the late Chancellor Livingston was an active agent 
in the most momentous events that have influenced 
the destinies of mankind. Of the congress of 1776, 
which resolved that these states were free and in- 
dependent, he was a distinguished member, and be- 
longed to that committee which framed the declara- 
tion of our grievances and rights—and which will 
transmit their names to the latest posterity: of the 
convention of New York which formed the constitu- 
tion of our state—the best-devised scheme of polity 
known to the world; of a subsequent convention, 
which ratified the constitution of the United States, 
devised by the wisdom of Hamilton and Madison. 
‘The important actor in a negociation, which doubled 
our country in extent, and, I trust, has rendered it 
for ever secure from foreign intrusion ; the coadjutor 
in that noblest of all improvements in mechanicks, 
by which time and space are annihilated—the inven- 
tion of steam navigation. 

In Mr. Livingston, to the proud character of in- 
tegrity, honour, and disinterestedness, were added 
the mild, yet ennobling features of religion. An in- 
quiring believer in its truth, an exemplar of its gentle 
effects on the character, he daily sought its’ consola- 
tions, and strengthened his pious resolutions in the 
rich inheritance it promises. Ile was devoted to the 
Protestant Episcopal church, from an enlightened 
preference of its doctrines and discipline, without 
hostile feelings to those who trust to other guides in 
religion than Chillingworth and Hooker. 

Chancellor Livingston, at the time of his death, 
was in the 66th year of his age. His person was 
tall and commanding, and of patrician dignity. Gen- 
tle and courteous in his manners, pure and upright 
in his morals. His benefactions to the poor were 
numerous and unostentatious. In his life without 
reproach, victorious in death over its terrours. 


ND 
2 





Wuat is trrutu ?—It must be plain that what is 
true in one country is not true in another. Monsieur 
Souchard, a late French teacher in New York, used 
to tell his pupils that unless they cultivated their 
minds, they were not so good as a swine—for the 
flesh of the latter was good to eat ; while their bodies 
were worthless after death. An inhabitant of Pata- 
gonia would have denied the soundness of this co- 
rollary. 
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THE MIDNIGHT MAIL.—Muss H. F. Govt. 


’T 1s midnight—all is peace profound ! 
But lo! upon the murmuring ground, 
The lonely, swelling, hurrying sound 

Of distant wheels is heard! 
They come—they pause a moment—when 
Their charge resigned, they start, and then 
Are gone, and all is hushed again, 

As not a leaf had stirred. 


Hast thou a parent far away, 

A beauteous child to be thy stay 

In life’s decline—or sisters, they 
Who shared thine infant glee ? 

A brother on a foreign shore ? 

Is he whose breast thy token bore, 

Or are thy treasures wandering o’er, 
A wide tumultuous sea ? 


- 


If anght like these, then thou must feel 

The rattling of that reckless wheel, 

That brings the bright, or boding seal, 
On every trembling thread, 

That strings thy heart, till morn appears 

To crown thy hopes, or end thy fears, 

To light thy smile, or draw thy tears, 
As line on line is read. 


Perhaps thy treasure ’s in the deep, 

Thy lover in a dreamless sleep, 

Thy brother where thou canst not weep 
Upon his distant grave! 

Thy parent’s hoary head no more 

May shed a silver lustre o’er 

His children grouped—nor death restore 
Thy son from out the wave! 


Thy prattler’s tongue, perhaps, is stilled, 
Thy sister’s lip is pale and chilled, 
Thy blooming bride, perchance, has filled 
Her corner of the tomb. 
May be, the home where all thy sweet 
And tender recollections meet, 
Has shown its flaming winding-sheet, 
In midnight’s awful gloom! 


And while, alternate, o’er my soul 

Those cold or burning wheels will roll 

Their chill or heat, beyond control, 
Till morn shall bring relief, 

Father in heaven, whate’er may be 

The cup, which thou hast sent for me, 

I know ’t is good, prepared by Thee, 
Though filled with joy or grief! 


From mountains at the dawn of day 


That wide and far their shadows send, 


Bencath the sun’s more perfect ray 


Brief and more brief the shades extend. 


’T ill, risen the god to noon-tide beight, 


They ’re bathed in living gorgeous light 


'T is thus the soul, through early taint, 


Though first its shrouded glories shine, 
Spurns at the gloom each hour more faint, 


And purer drinks the beam divine; 
Till wrapped in rays from shadow free 
The noon-tide of eternity. 


Mrs. Eliet, 
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a, Egyptian; 6, Phrygian; c, Dacian; d, Roman, Common Soldier ; ¢, D. Officer; ff, Do. Imperial. 


In our last we gave a full description of helmets, 
or defences for the head of warriours, as used among 
various ancient nations. We now proceed to the 
subject of body armour, consisting of the cuiras, 
breastplate, corslet, girdle, skirt, greaves, &c, 

When men had realized a means of protecting 
their heads by strong caps and helmets, they naturally 
began soon to think of extending the same protection 
to other parts of the body. It would be alwmrd to 
suppose that every nation adhered to the same rule 
of progression ; but it may perhaps be stated as 4 
general rule, with large variations, that the progress- 
ive kinds of armour were— 

1. The skins of various animals, and even, in some 
countries, of birds and fishes. 

2. Hides, mats, wuod ; linen or woollen padded 
or folded ; strong twisted linen. 

3 Leather bordered with metal. 

4. Entire plates of metal ; but as these were heavy 
and inflexible, various contrivances were resorted to 
in order to obtain the security which metal gives, 
without its rigidity, and without all its weight. For 
this purpose, the leather was covered with square 
pieces of metal, riveted on ; or else, embossed pieces 
of metal were fastened on so as to protect the more 
important parts of the person, and to serve at once 
for ornament and use. Sometimes also, the defence 
was formed of bands or hoops of metal, sliding over 


each other, and therefore yielding to the motions of 
the body. 

5. We then come to what is properly mailed ar- 
mour, by which a higher degree of flexibility was 
obtained thana metallick covering might be supposed 
capable of affording. ‘This armour was of several 
kinds. Leather, linen, or woollen, was covered with 
rings or with scales. The rings were of various 
kinds and sizes, and variously disposed. Sometimes 
they were fixed independently of each other, as in 
the very fine specimen of Phrygian mail which our 
wood-cut exhibits ; in other instances, the rings were 
twisted into each other, like the links of a chain ; 
and, in some cases, the rings were set edgewise, as 
shown in the Egyptian hauberks (fig. a of the above 
cut), which Denon copied from the walls of Carnac, 
and which, in Sir S. Meyrick’s opinion, affords the 
earliest known specimen of this kind of armour. Scale 
armour was that which obtained the same effect by 
arranging small pieces of metal, cut into the shape 
of leaves, scales, &c., in such a manner that they 
fell over each other like the feathers of a bird, or the 
scalesofafish. ‘This kind of armour had grown into 
extensive use long before it was adopted by the Ro- 
mans, who regarded it as a characteristick of barba- 
rians—that is, of any nations except themselves and 
the Greeks. In the time of the emperours, they were, 
however, led to adopt it from the Dacians and Sarma- 
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tians. This scaled armour was not, however, always 
of metal ; for the last-named people had none such. 
They were without proper metals, and therefore 
they collected the hoofs of horses, and after purify- 
ing, cut them into slices, and polished the pieces so 
as to resemble the scales of a dragon, or a pine-cone 
whengreen. ‘Thesescales they sewed together with 
the sinews of horses and oxen; and the body ar- 
mour thus manufactured was, according to Pausanias, 
not inferiour to that of she Greeks either in elegance 
or strength. The Emperour Domitian had, after this 
model, a cuiras of boars’ hoofs stitched together ; 


‘and this, indeed, would seem better adapted to such 


armour than the hoofs of horses. With such armour 
as this of scales, or indeed that of rings, any part of 
the body might be covered ; and, accordingly, we 
see figures covered with a dress of scale, ring, or 
chain armour, from head to foot, and even mounted 
on horses which have the whole body, to the very 
hoofs, clad in the same manner. Of this, our cut of 
a Dacian warriour on horseback is a curious spe- 
cimen. The construction of such mailed armour had 
been brought to a state of astonishing perfection. In 
some instances, particularly in scale-armour, we 
see figures covered completely in suits fitted to the 
body with consummate accuracy, and displaying not 
only the shape of the wearer but even the muscular 
parts of the person ; that is to say, the armour was 
so flexible that it yielded readily to the pressure of 
the muscles and to the various motions of the body. 

Having thus noticed the various methods in which 
ancient armour was made, it is desirable to notice 
the parts of which it consisted. 

The thorax or breastplate——There is no question 
that this, as Sir S. Meyrick suggests, was the most 
ancient piece of armour for the protection of the 
upper portion of the body. When men began to ex- 
tend to that the protection which the helmet had given 
to the head, a defence for the breast was naturally 
the first desired andattempted. This was the prin- 
cipal use of the thorax, which for a long time con- 
tinued to be, under various modifications of form, 
the sole body-armour of ancient nations ; and which, 
under further modifications, was used in addition 
to other pieces of armour, subsequently introduced. 
It probably originated with the Egyptians, among 
whom, according to Meyrick, it was the only body- 
armour ; a position to which we apprehend that 
some exceptions must be allowed. It hung over the 
breast and shoulders, in the manner of a tippet ; and 
was made of linen, several times folded and quilted 
in such a manner as to resist the point of a weapon. 
These linen pectorals came into extensive use among 
the neighbouring nations ; and those of Egyptian 
manufacture were particularly valued. A linen tho- 
rax of this kind seems to have been worn in the Tro- 
jan war by the Lesser Ajax who— _ 


; “ With a guard 
Of linen texture light his breast secured.” 


Sir S. Meyrick thinks thatthe Persians were the 
first who gave a metallick character to the thorax ; 
and it is also his opinion that it was the principal 
piece of body-armour among the Hebrews. 

The Corslet, called by the Greeks mithree, was of 
various forms ; and composed, progressively, of the 
sundry materials we have described. It was a sort 
of waistcoat, sometimes consisting of two compact 
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pieces, one covering the front and the other the back, 
and commonly fastened to each other at the sides. 
At first these cuirases, whether compact or mailed, 
were cut short round at the loins; as in the cutof the 
Greek warriour, which illustrates many of the de- 
tails we are now giving, for these short corslets con- 
tinued to be worn by certain descriptions of warri- 
ours long after that more complete cuiras had been in- 
troduced, which followed the line of the abdomen ; 
and which, whether of leather or metal, was, as we 
see in the Roman cuirases, hammered so as to fit 
exactly to the natural convexities and concavities.of 
the body ; with the natural marks of which, as of 
the naval, &c., it was often impressed. ‘These 
cuirases were sometimes plain, but were often high- 
ly enriched with embossed figures, of common or 
precious metals, in wreathings, borders, animal heads, 
and other figures. ‘The Romans, in particular, af- 
fected the Gorgon’s head on thé breast, as an amulet. 

The girdle —This was of more importance with 
the thorax only, or with the short corslet, than with 
the cuiras which covered the abdomen. Its use is 
seen in the cut of the Greek warriour ; but it was 
often broader than it there appears. It was a part of 
their armour on which the ancient warriours set high 
value. It was often richly ornamented ; and the 
gift of a warriour’s girdle to another was a testimony 
of the highest consideration. Thus it is not forgotten 
to state that Jonathan gave his girdle to David ; and 
we read in the Lhiad, (vii. 305,) that when Hector and 
Ajax exchanged gifts, in testimony of friendship, 
after a hard combat together, the latter presented the 
former with his girdle. It is often mentioned in 
Scripture ; and from its use in keeping the armour 
and clothes together, and in bearing the sword, as 
well as from its own defensive character, “ to gird” 
and “to arm” are employed as synomymous terms. 

The skirt or petticoat fell below the girdle, and 
with the short cuiras covered only the hips and top 
of the thighs, but with the long cuiras covered great 
part of the thighs. Jt was sometimes a simple skirt, 
but often formed a piece of armour, and frequently 
consisted of one or more rows of leathern straps, 
sometimes plated with metal and richly bordered or 
fringed. In many of the Roman cuirases, particu- 
larly those of superiour officers, the shoulders were 
protected in a similar manner. 

The long corslet which covered the person from 
the throat to the abdomen, and, by means of the skirt, 
to the thighs, may be said to combine the several 
parts we have described, except the girdle, as may 
be seen particularly in figure f of the miscellaneous 
cut. ‘They were in fact defensive tunicks ; and 
having mentioned them above, we have only to 
repeat that they were, in different times and coun- 
tries, composed of all materials we have specified 
at the onset. These several parts of armour when 
put on separately, or when united in such long cui- 
rases as this, together with helmet and greaves, left 
only the arms, the lower part of the thighs, and the 
face, unprotected—and not always the face, as some 
of the ancient helmets had visors. But some parts 


being exposed, a step further was made by investing 
the body from throat to heel in a complete dress of 
mail, this step, however, was never taken by the 
classical nations of antiquity, it being in their view 
the attribute of such “ barbarians” as the Sarmatians, 
Dacians, and Parthians. 
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Grecian Warriour. 


Greaves were a kind of boots, without feet, for the 
defence of the legs, made either of bull’s hide or 
of metal, generally brass or copper. The ancient 
greaves usually terminated at the ankle, and rose in 
frout nearly to the top of the knee. It was open 
behind, but the opposite edges at the open part, 
nearly met when the greave was buckled, buttoned, 
or tied to the leg. ‘There were some kinds that did 
not reach so high as the knee. ‘This piece of ar- 
mour was useful not only in combat, but for the 
purpose of guarding the leg against the impediments, 
such as iron spikes, &c., which the enemy strew- 
ed in the way, as well as to enable the warriour to 
make his way more easily among thorns and briers. 
It appears from ancient sculptures that greaves with 
the open part in front, and defending the calf rather 
than the shin, were sometimes in use. Some- 
times a greave was worn on one leg only, and that 
was the left ; that leg, and indeed the left side gen- 
erally, being advanced in action on account of the 
buckler, which was borne on the leftarm. Homer’s 
heroes usually wore brass greaves ; indeed the 
Greeks are continually called “brazen-greaved Acha- 
ians ;” whence some suppose that this defence was 
first, and for atime exclusively, used by that peo- 
ple. The instance before us shows the contrary ; 
and besides, greaves were worn by the Trojans as 


well as the Greeks. Thus, when Paris was arm- 
ing for the combat with Menelaus— 


“ His legs he first in polished greaves enclosed 
With silver studs cok , 


We learn from this, that in arming the greaves 
were first put on. The use of greaves was not con- 
fined to warriours, but they were worn by others, 
whose occupations required a defence against thorns. 
Thus, when Laertes is described as collecting thorns 
for a fence, it is said—~ 


“ Leathern were his greaves, ' 
Thong-tied, and also patch’d—a frail defence 
Against sharp thorne.” 


The amount of tolls of the several New York ca- 
nals in 1838 is as follows :— 


Tolls on the Erie canal $1,414,174 21 


Champlain canal 104,125 15 
Oswego canal 27,372 38 
Cayuga and Seneca canal . 18,397 47 
Chemung canal . ‘ ‘ 4,394 67 
Crooked Lake canal ° ated 2,616 32 
Chenango canal . : ; . 20,430 87 





$1 593,511 07 
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FIRE-BALLS. 


Ir is a fact that has been long known, that ‘ici 
and also several other incombustible subsfances, 
when mixed with sea-coal in certain proportions, 
cause the coal to give out more heat in its combustion 
chan it can be made to produce when it is burned 
pure or unmixed ; but the cause of this increase of 
heat does not appear to have been yet investigated 
with that attention which so extraordinary and im- 
portant a circumstance seems to demand. 

Daily experience teaches us that all bodies, those 
which are incombustible as well as those which are 
combustible and actually burning, throw off in all di- 
rections heat, or rather calorifick (heat-making) rays, 
which generate heat wherever they are stopped or 
absorbed ; but common observation was hardly sufli- 
cient to show any perceptible difference between 
the quantities of calorifick rays thrown off by differ- 
ent bodies when heated to the same temperature, or 
exposed in the same fire, although the quantities so 
thrown off might be, and probably are, very different. 

It has lately been ascertained that when the sides 
and back of an open chimney fireplace in which 
coals are burned are composed of fire-brick, and 
heated redhot, they throw off into the room incom- 
parably more heat than all the coals that could pos- 
sibly be put into the grate, even supposing them to| 
burn with the greatest possible degree of brightness. 
Hence it appears that a redhot burning coal does 
not send off near so many calorifick rays as a piece 
of redhot brick or stone of the same form and di- 
mensions ; and this interesting discovery will en- 
able us to make some very important improvements | 
in the construction of our fireplaces, and also in the 
management of our fires. 

The fuel, instead of being employed to heat the 
room directly or by the direct rays from the fire, 
should be so disposed, or placed, as to heat the back | 
and sides of the grate, which must be always con- 
structed of fire-brick or fire-stone, and never of iron | 
or of any other metal. Few coals, therefore, when | 
properly placed, make a much better fire than a lar- 
ger quantity ; and shallow grates, when they are 
constructed of proper materials, throw more heat into 
a room, and with a much less consumption of fuel, 
than deep grates; for a large mass of coals in the 
grate arrests the rays which proceed from the back 
and sides of the grate, and prevents their coming 
into the room; or, as fires are generally managed, it 
prevents the back and sides of the grate from ever 
being sufficiently heated to assist much in heating 
the room, even though they be constructed of good 
materials, and large quantities of coals be consumed 
in them. 

It is possible, however, by a simple contrivance, 
to make a good and economical fire in almost any 
grate, though it would always be advisable to con- 
struct fire-places on good principles, or to improve 
them by judicious alterations, rather than to depend 
on the use of additional inventions for correcting their 
defects. 

To make a good fire in a bad grate, the bottom of 
the grate must first be covered with a single layer 
of balls, made of good fire-bricks, or artificial fire- 
stone, well burnt, each ball being perfectly globular, 
and about 2} or 2% inches in diameter. On this lay- 
er of balls the fire is to be kindled, and, in filling the 
grate, more balls are to be added with the coals that| 
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are laid on; care must, however, be taken in this 
operation to mix the coals with the balls well togeth- 
er, otherwise if a number of the balls should get to- 
gether, in a heap, they will cool, not being kept red- 
hot by the combustion of the surrounding fuel, and 
the fire will appear dull in that part ; but if no more 
than a due proportion of the balls are used, and if 
they are properly mixed with the coals, they will all, 
except it be those perhaps at the bottom of the grate, 
become redhot, and the fire will not only be very 
beautiful, but it will send off a vast quantity of radi- 
ant heat into the room, and will continue to give out 
heat for a great length of time. It is the opinion of 
several persons, who have for a considerable time 
practised this method of making their fires, that more 
than one third of the fuel usually consumed may be 
saved by this simple contrivance. It is very proba- 
bly that, with careful and judicious management, the 
saving would amount to one half or fifty per cent. 

As these balls, made in moulds and burnt in a kiln, 
would cost very little, and as a set of them would last 
a long time, probably several years, the saving of ex- 
pense in heating rooms by chimney fires with bad 
grates, in this way, is obvious; but still it should be 
remembered that a saving quite as great may be made 
by altering the grate, and making it a good fire- 

lace. 

In using these balls, care must be taken to prevent 
their accumulating at the bottom of the grate, as the 
coals go on to consume, the balls mixed with them 
will naturally settle down toward the bottom of the 
grate, and the tongs must be used occasionally to lift 
them up. And, as the fire becomes low, it will be 
proper to remove a part of them, and not to replace 
them in the grate till more coals are introduced: a 
little experience will show how a fire made in this 
manner can be managed to the greatest advantage, 
and with the least trouble. 

Balls made of any kind of well-burnt hard brick, 
though not equally durable with fire-brick, will an- 
swer very well, provided they are made perfectly 
round ; but, if they are not quite globular, their flat 
sides will get together, and, by obstructing the free 
passage of the air among them and among the 
coals, will prevent the fire from burning clear and 
bright. 

‘The best composition for making these balls, when 
they are formed in moulds, and afterward dried and 
burnt in a kiln, is pounded crucibles, mixed up with 
moistened Stourbridge clay ; but good balls may be 
made with any very hard-burnt common bricks, re- 
duced to a coarse powder, and mixed with Stour- 
bridge clay, or even with common clay. ‘The balls 
should always be made so large as not to pass 
through between the front bars of a grate. 

These balls have one advantage which is peculiar 
to them, and which might perhaps recommend the 
use of them to the curious, even in fire-places con- 
structed on the best principles ; they cause cinders 
to be consumed almost entirely—and even the very 
ashes may be burnt, or made to disappear, if care be 
taken to throw them repeatedly upon the fire when 
it burns with intense heat. It is not difficult to ac- 
count for this effect in a satisfactory manner; and 
in accounting for it we shall explain a circumstance 
on which it is probable that the great increase of the 
heat of an open fire, where these balls are used, may 
in some measure depend. ‘The small particles of 
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cinder which, in a common fire, fall through the bot-| and she spelis out the words and sentences which 
tom of the grate and escape combustion, when these | she knows so fast and so defily, that only those ac- 
balls are used, can hardiy fail to fall and lodge on | customed to this language can follew with t! 

some of them; and, as they are intensely hot, these | the rapid motions of her fingers. But wonderful as 
small bodies which alight upon them in their fall,|is the rapidity with which she writes her thoughts 
are soon heated redhot, and disposed to take fire | upon the air, still more so is the ease and accuracy 
and burn ; and as fresh air from below the grate is | with which she reads the words thus written by anoth- 
continually making its way upward among the | 
balls, every circumstance is highly favourable to the 
rapid’ and complete combustion of these small in- 


er, grasping their hand in hers, and following every 
movement of their fingers, as letter after letter conveys 
their meaning to her mind. 1t is in this way that she 


4 


flammable bodies. But, if these small pieces of coal | converses to her blind playmates, and nothing can 


and cinder should in their fall happen to alight on|more forcibly show the power of mind in foveing 
the metallick bars which form the bottom of the grate, | matier to its purpose, than a meeting between them. 


oO 


(as these bars are conductors of heat, and on account| For, if great talent and skill are necessary for two 
of that circumstance as well as of their situation be-| pantomimes to paint their thoughts and feelings by 
low the fire, they never can be made very hot,) any | movements ofthe body, and the expression of the 
small particle of fuel that happens to come in con-| countenance, how much greater the difficulty when 
tact with them not only cannot take fire, but would} darkness shrouds them both, and the one can hear 


cease to burn should it arrive in a state of combus- 
tion. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


Tue following notice of this interesting, yet almost | 


senseless little creature is extracted from the last} 
annual report of the Trustees of the Boston I[nstitu- 
ion fur the Education of the Blind. Laura Bridgman 


happy ! What a rebuke to those murmurers who pos- | 


sess all the human senses, and yet complain of their 
hard lot! 


It has been ascertained beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that she cannot see a ray of light, cannot hear 
the least sound, and never exercises her sense ofsmell, 
if she has any. ‘Thus her mind dwells in darkness 
and stillness, as profound as that of a closed tomb at 
midnight. Of beautiful sights and sweet sounds, and 
pleasant odours, she has no conception ; nevertheless 
she seems as happy and playful as a bird or a lamb ; 
and the employment of her intellectual faculties, the 
acquirement of a new idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, 
which is plainly marked in her expressive features. 
She never seems to repine, but has all the buoyancy 
and gayety of childhood. She is fond of fun and frolick, 
and when playing with the rest of the children, her 
shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group. When left 
alone, she seems very happy if she*has her knitting 
or sewing, and will busy herself for hours : if she has 
no occupation she evidently amuses herself by 
imaginary dialogues, or recalling past impressions ; 
she counts with her fingers, or spells out names of 
things, which she has recently learned, in the manual 
alphabet of the deaf mutes. In this lonely self-com- 
munion she reasons, reflects, and argues ; if she spells 
a word wrong with the fingers of her right hand, she 
instantly strikes it with her left, as her teacher does 
in sign of disapprobation ; if right, then she pats her- 
self upon the head and looks pleased. She some- 
times purposely spells a word wrong with the left 
hand, looks roguish for a moment and laughs, and then 
with the right hand strikes the left, as if to correct 
it.—During the year she has attained great dexterity 
in the use of the Manual Alphabet of the deaf mutes ; 


no sound! When Laura is walking through a pas- 


sage-way, with her hands spread before her, slic 


knows instantly every one she meets and passes 


them with a siga of recognition ; but if it be a girl ot 


her own age, and especially if one of her favourites, 
there is instantly a bright smile of recognition—an 
intertwining of arms—a grasping of hands and aswilt 
telegraphing upon the tiny fingers, whose rapid evo- 
lutions convey the thoughts and feelings from the 
outposts of one mind to those of the other. ‘There 
are questions and answers—exchanges of joy and 
sorrow—there are kissings and partings—just as be- 


" | tween little children with all their senses. One such 
can neither see, hear, speak or smell, and yet she is | 


luterview is a better refutation of the doctrine, that 
mind is the result of sensation, than folios of learned 
argument. If those philosophers who consider man 
as only the most perfect animal, and attribute his 
superiority to his senses, be correct, then a dog or 
a monkey should have mental power quadruple that 
of poor Laura Bridgman who has but one sense. 
We would not be understood to say this child has 
he same amount of knowledge that others of her 
age have; very far from it; she is nine years of 
age, and yet her knowledge of language is wot great- 
er then a common child of three. ‘There has been 
no difficulty in communicating knowledge of f2cts-— 
positive qualities of bodies—number, &c.; but the 
words expressive of them, which other children learn 
by hearing, as they learn to talk, must all be com- 
municated to Laura by a ci:cuitous and tedious meth- 
od. In all the knowledge which is acquired. by 
the perceptive faculties, she is of course backward ; 
because, previous to her coming here her perceptive 
faculties were probably less exercised in one week, 
than those of common children are in. one hour. 
What may be termed her moral nature, however, 
her sentiments and affections, her sense of propriety, 
of right, of property, &c., is equally well developed 
as those of other children. She is now able to un- 
derstand simple sentences express‘ve of action, as 
“shut the door,” “ give me a book,” &c.; or rather, 
as she expresses it “shut door,” “give book,” for 
she knows not the force of the particles, the and a, 
any more than a prattling infant who understands— 
give cake—but puts in me and a from imitation, 
without knowing their meaning; or than many a 
child in school understands the difference between 
a noun and verb, though he has gone through all the 
parsing exercises and can give a rule for everything 
about it. 
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other sea-animals feeding thereon. There are some 
places of the sea where no bottom has yet been 
found ; still it is not bottomless. 

The mountains of continents seem to correspond 
A mercHant in New York, who is a little curi- | with what are called the abysses of the sea. The 


MISCELLANY. 


RELICKS OF BY-GONE DAYS. 


ous in such matters, has in his possession, a Cuatr, 
which originally belonged to the father of Ex-Presi- 
dent Madison, and which he afterward presented to 


ighest mountains do not rise above twenty-five thou- 
sand feet; and allowing for the effects of the ele- 
ments, they suppose that the sea is not beyond thirty- 
six thousand feet in depth. Lord Mulgrave, used, 


his illustrious son. It is a neatly constructed arti-| in the Northern ocean, a very heavy sounding lead, 
cle of dark mahogany, with a high, deep back,| and gave out along with it cable rope to the length 
covered with Spanish figured leather, and supported | of four thousand six hundred and eighty feet, without 
by two circular legs, (one on each side.) The upper | finding the bottom. But the greatest depth hitherto 
part of the back is carved after the style of the carv-|sounded was by Captain Scoresby, who, in the 
ings around the altar in the Catholick cathedral at Greenland seas, could find no bottom with one thou- 


Malaga, where it is supposed to have been manufac- sand two hundred fathoms, or seven thousand two 
9 


hundred feet of line. According to Laplace, its 
tured. In the centre of the top part of the back, mean depth is about two miles, which, supposing the 


was inserted the letter M, and on its being presented generally received estimates to be correct, as to the 
to the Ex-President the letter J. was prefixed. ‘This proportion the extent of the water bears to the dry 


curious relick was a present to its original owner in| land on the earth’s surface would make about two 
this country by his nephew, who was then a clerk in| hundred and eighty millions of cubick feet of water. 
the house of Messrs. W. & M.H. Halin, merchants 
in Malaga. 

The same gentleman has a Har, which was pre- 
sented to General Putnam by an intimate friend, 
soon after his encounter with the Wolf; which he 
afterward wore on occasion of hunting and fishing. Tue Baltimore American publishes the message 
It is a large broad-brimmed hat, made of oat-straw, of S. C. Leakin, the mayor of the city, from which 


STATISTICKS OF BALTIMORE. 





neatly braided and sewed together, and bears this 
inscription, ‘* When this old hat was new.” The 







the following summary is extracted of the portions 
of it which are of publick interest :— 
The number of deaths in Baltimore during the 


General prized this singular-looking thing Very | year 1838, was 2,691, being fewer by 23 than daring 
highly, and wore it to church the first time he put | the preceding year. 


it on. The value of the imports into the city from the 
lst of October, 1837, to 30th of September, 1838, 
was $5,701,869, of which $4,968,119 were in 
American, and the remainder in foreign vessels. 
THE SEA’S BOTTOM. ‘The total value of exports during the same period, 
Tue bottom of the basin of the sea seems to have | was $4,524,568, of which $4,164,168 were of do- 
inequalities like those of the surface of the conti- | mestick produce, and $359,400 of foreign merchan- 
nents. Were it dried up, it would present valleys | dise. 
and plains. It is covered almost throughout by an ‘The number of vessels entered from foreign ports 
immense quantity of testaceous animals, or those | was 408, with an aggregate tunnage of 77,187 tuns. 
who have shells, intermixed with sand and grain.| Of these, 53 were ships, 35 barks, 182 brigs, and 
The bottom of the Adriatic sea is composed of a| 138 schooners. Of these vessels, 318, with a tun- 
compact bed of shells, several hundred feet in thick- nage of 54,502 tuns, were American, and 90, with a 
ness. A celebrated diver, employed to descend into | tunnage of 22,685 tuns, were foreign. 
the Strait of Messina, saw there, with horrour, enor-| ‘The number of vessels built during the year was 
mous polypi attached to the rocks, the arms of which | 60, with a tunnage of 9,697 tuns, viz: 3 steamboats, 
being several feet long, were more than sufficient to | 1,536 tuns; 4 ships, 2,679 do. ; 1 bark, 261 do.; 7 
strangle a man; in many seas, the eye perceives | brigs, 1,174 do. ; 45 schooners, 4,047 do. 366 houses 
nothing but a bright plain sandy bottom, extending | were built during the year. 
for several hundred miles without an intervening ob-| The amount of valuation of the property, subject 
ject. to direct taxation, in the twelve wards of the city, 
But in others, particularly in the Red sea, it is | as returned by the assessors to the register, on the 
very different ; the whole body of this extensive bed | 4th January, 1839, exclusive of all exemptions, was 
of water is literally speaking, a forest of submarine | $56,167,583. 
plants and corals, formed by insects for their habita-|_ The receipts into the city treasury amounted dur- 
tion, sometimes branching out to a great extent.— | ing the year, including a balance on hand, to $896, 
Here are seen the madrepores, sponges, mosses, | 188,87. The expenditures were $961,889 70, which 
sea-mushrooms, and various other things, covering | left in the treasury at the end of the year, $34,299 17. 
every part of the bottom. The bed of many parts of| The amount of the city debt, for which certificates 
the sea near America presents a very different though | of stock have been issued, is $2,440,980,22. 
a very beautiful appearance. This is covered with} The visiters of the jail report that 489 persons 
vegetables, which make it look as green as a mead-| within the last year were confined in prison, as 
ow ; and beneath are seen thousands of turtle and | debtors, and among them 280 whose debts severally 
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did not exceed ten dollars, and eight that did not 
amount to one dollar. ‘The mayor strongly recom- 
mends the abolishment of imprisonment for debt, 
and in the course of his argument states, that of the 
489 persons above alluded to, but 58 paid the debts 
for which they were committed, and that he is satis- 
fied from strict inquiries made, that the whole amount 
of money recovered by imprisoning debtors, for a 
number of years past, has not equalled the amount 
of the legal costs incurred, in the aggregate, by their 
creditors. 

The total amounts of produce inspected in the 
city of Baltimore during the year 1838, are as fol- 
lows :—Wheat flour, 420,636 barrels, 19,233 half 
barrels ; Rye flour, 15,495 barrels ; Corn meal, 1,303 
hogsheads, and 6,158 barrels; Beef, 4,458 barrels, 
953 half barrels ; Pork, 6,101 barrels, 150 half bar- 
rels; Butter, 11,812 kegs; Lard, 23,822 kegs; 
Whiskey, 7,583 hogsheads, and 54,361 barrels ; 
Tobacco, 28,626 hogsheads ; of these 23,464 hogs- 
heads were Maryland. ‘Tobacco, 3,477 Ohio, 1,285 
Kentucky, 367 Virginia, 33 Pennsylvania. The 
amount of tobacco inspected in 1837, was 31,000 
hogsheads. 





















AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


We have previously given many articles relative 
to the antiquities found in the great valleys of the 
west. ‘The following is an interesting item to be 
added to what has already been recorded. 

The artificial moundsof the Western Country have 
long been the subjects of inquiry to travellers, and of 
speculation to antiquaries. One of these elevations 
has lately been opened atthe “ Flats of Grave Creek,” 
on the Ohio river, twelve miles below Wheeling, by 
Messrs. Thomas Biggs and Abelard Tomlinson. 
The entry was made on the north side, about four 
feet above the base, and was extended along a hori- 
zontal passage about six feet wide and eight feet high 
toward the centre of the mound.—There have been 
found two vaults evidently of different dates, one at 
the bottom and the other at the top. The mode in 
which these vaults have been constructed is as 
follows—the sides have been composed of logs set 
on end, on the tops of which stones have been placed 
to the thickness of two or three feet. These logs 
have entirely decayed, but have left their impression 
on the earth. 

The object of constructing the mounds seems to 
have been to use them as national monuments. In 
most of them have been found solitary skeletons, but 
in the lower vault of the one under consideration two 
skeletons were found, with their heads near each 
other and with their limbs arranged in so disorderly 
a manner, as to induce the belief that they had been 
buried standing, and had fallen from some cause or 
other. In the upper chamber with the bones, which 
were ina highly decomposed state, were found many 
beads, copper wristlets, and a flat stone marked with 
hieroglyphick characters. ‘The measurement of the 


Grave Creek mounds, as ascertained in 1838 by the 
engineers of the Marietta and Wellsville Turnpike, 
was found to be two hundred and ninety-five feet in 
diameter at the bottom, sixty feet in diameter at the 
vop, and sixty-nine feet in perpendicular height. The 
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cubick contents are one million nine hundred and fifty- 
six thousand and eight hundred and one feet of earth, 
or seventy-two thousand four hundred and sixty-three 
cubick yards. 


In 1811, there was on the top of this mound a 


white oak, four feet in diameter, which, from its ap- 
pearance, could not have been less than seven hun- 
dred years old, and supposing a hundred years have 
elapsed between the formation of the mound and the 
commencement of the growth of the tree, the proba- 
bility is, that the structure had been in existence 
eight hundred years. 
proprietor is to wall the sides of the vaults, and to 
erect on the summit of the mounda neat summer 
house for the accommodation of travellers, in which 
will be preserved such relicks as may from time to 
time be found in the interiour of the tumulus. 
spirit which has dictated this course is highly cred- 
itable, and worthy of all imitation —These immense 
heaps of earth serve as landmarks whereby to meas- 
ure the lapse of ages, and may tend to throw light 
upon the antiquity of the aboriginal race by which 
this continent was once inhabited. 


The intention of the present 


The 


Baltimore American. 


A HISTORY OF THE MOST REMARKABLE EXTREM- 


ITIES OF COLD WITHIN A SPACE OF A THOU- 

SAND YEARS. 

In A. D. 401, the Black Sea was entirely frozen 
over. In 462, the Danube was frozen so that The- 
admare marched on the ice to Swaiba to avenge his 
brother’s death. In 762, the cold was so intense 
that the straits of Dardanelles and the Black Sea, 
were entirely frozen over. The snow in some 
places drifted to the depth of fifty feet, and the ice 
was heaped in stich quantities in the cities, as to 
cause the walls to fall down. In 860, the Adriatic 
was entirely frozen over. In 891, and also in 893, 
the vines were killed by frost, and the cattle died in 
their stalls. In 991, the winter lasted very long, 
and was extremely severe. Everything was frozen, 
and famine and pestilence closed the year. In 1067, 
the cold was so intense that most of the travellers in 
Germany were frozen to death on the roads. In 
1133, it was excessively cold in Italy ; the Po was 
frozen from Cremona to the sea ; the heaps of snow 
rendered the roads impassable; the wine-casks 
burst, and trees split by the frost with an immense 
noise. In 1216, the river Po froze to the depth of 
sixteen ells, and wine also burst the casks. In 1234, 
a pine forest was killed by the frost at Ravenna. In 
1236, the frost was most intense in Scotland, and 
the Categat was frozen between Norway and Jut- 
land. In 1282, the houses in Austria were bdried 
with snow. In 1292, the Rhine was frozen, and 
in Germany six hundred peasants were employed 
to clear the way for the Austrian army. In 1344, 
all the rivers in Italy were frozen over. In 1384, 
the winter was so severe that the Rhine and Scheldt 
were frozen, and even the sea at Venice. In 1468, 
the winter was so severe in Flanders, that the wine 
was cut with hatcheis to be distributed to the sol- 
diery. In 1670, the frost was very intense in Eng- 
land and Denmark ; both Little and Great Belt were 
frozen over. In 1684, many forest-treos, and even 
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the oaks in England were split with the frost. In 
1692, the cold was_so excessive that the starved 
wolves entered Vienna and attacked both men and 
cattle. ‘The cold of 1740 was szarcely inferiour to 
that of 1692, and the Zuyder Zee was entirely fro- 
zen over. In 1776, much snow fell, and the Danube 
bore ice five feet thick below Vienna. 


THE DESERTED CHILDREN. 


“I witt record in this place,” says Mr. Flint, in 
his ‘Travels in America, “a narrative that impressed 
me deeply. It was a fair example of the cases of 
extreme misery and desolation that are often witnes- 
sed on the Mississippi river. In the Sabbath School 
at New Madrid we received three children, who 
were introduced to that place under the following 
circumstances: A man was descending the river 
with these three children in his pirogue. He and 
his children had landed on a desert island, on a bit- 
ter snowy evening in December. ‘There were but 
two houses, and these at Little Prairie opposite the 
island, within a great distance. He wanted more 
whiskey, although he had been drinking too freely. 
Against the persuasion of his children, he left them, 
to cross over in his pirogue to these houses, and re- 
new his supply. ‘The wind blew high, and the 
river was rough. Nothing could persuade him from 
this dangerous attempt. He told them that he should 
return to them that night, left them in tears, and ex- 
posed to the pitiless pelting of the storm, and started 
for his carouse. The children saw the boat sink 
before he had half crossed the passage ; the man 
was drowned. These forlorn beings were left without 
any other covering than their own scanty ragged 
dress, for he had taken his blankets with him. ‘They 
had neither fire nor shelter, and no other food than 
uncooked pork and corn. It snowed fast, and the 
night closed over them in this situation. ‘I'he elder 
was a girl of six years, but remarkably shrewd and 
acute for her age. ‘The next was a girl of four, and 
the youngest a boy of two. It was affecting to hear 
her describe her desolation of heart, as she set herself 
to examine her resources. She made them creep 
together, and draw their feet under her clothes. She 
covered them with leaves and branches, and thus 
they passed the first night. In the morning, the 
younger children wept bitterly with cold and hunger. 
‘The pork she cut into small pieces. She then per- 
suaded them to run about by setting them the exam- 


ple. ‘Then she made them return to chewing corn | 


and pork. It would seem as if Providence had a 
special eye to these poor children, for in the course of 
the day some Indians landed on the iSland, found 
them, and as they were coming up to New Madrid, 
took them with them. 


THE SQUILL. 


Tis useful medicine is allied to the onion, which 
it somewhat resembles : there are six stamens and a 
single style ; the calyx is wanting, and the corolla 
is deeply divided into six segments: the root is a 
bulb almost as large as a man’s head, and similar in 
form and structure to that of the onion; the stem 
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being upright, cylindrical, and terminated by white 
flowers : the leaves appear after the flowers, and are 
very large, oval-lanceolate, and fleshy. It grows on 
the sandy coast of the Mediterranean. The bulb has 
a nauseous, bitter, and acrid taste, but is destitute of 
any perceptible odour. It is poisonous to several 
animals, and, if much handled, produces ulcers on 
the skin. In large doses, it occasions vomiting, 
stranguary, inflammation of the stomach and bowels, 
&c.; but, in small doses, acts simply as an expec- 
torant and diuretick. It has been much esteemed 
from antiquity, and its various preparations are used 
in medicine with considerable success. 


GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. 


Arter the defeat at Yorktown, General Wash- 
ington invited the English officers to an entertain- 
ment. ‘The officers of each army, gave suitable 
toasts, and cheerfulness and good will pervaded the 
assembly. ‘The late belligerants did each other the 
justice due their bravery and conduct—they drank to 
the memory of those who had distinguished them- 
selves during the war. When it came to the turn of 
Lord Cornwallis he lifted high a bumper to the 
“ Honour of General Marion. . Yes, please your Ex- 
cellency,” continued he, looking at Washington, “ I 
honour Marion, Slender was his force, he yet gave 
me more alarm than any of your officers. I often 
detached my able partisans to surprise him; and 
they often promised me by express that they had 
got him within striking distance, and would soon 
give a good account of old swamp fox. But instead 
of surprising him, it always turned out that he sur- 
prised them.” _~ 


THE DEAD.—J. G. Brarnanrp. 


' 


How many now are dead to me 
That live to others yet! 
| How many are alive to me 
Who crumble in their graves, nor see 
That sickening, sinking look which we 
Till dead can ne’er forget. 


| 

‘ 

| 

Beyond the blue seas, far away 

l Most wretchedly alone, 
One died in prison, far away, 

| Where stone on stone shut out the day, 
And never hope or comfort’s ray 

| In his lone dungeon shone. 

| 


Dead to the world, alive to me; 

Though months and years have passed, 
In a lone hour, his sigh to me 
Comes like the hum of some wild bee, 
And then his form and face I see 

As when I saw him last. 


And one, with a bright lip, and cheek, 
And eye, is dead to me. 

How pale the bloom of his smooth cheek ! 

His lip was cold—it would not speak ; 

His heart was dead, for it did not break ; 
And his eye, for it did not see. 


Then for the living be the tomb, 
And for the dead the smile; 
Engrave oblivion on the tomb 
Of pulseless life and deadly bloom— 
Dim is such glare; but bright the gloom 
Around the funeral pile. 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND. ‘ 


we 
— — 


EXPLANATIONS, 

A Putnam’s Camp. ¢ Lord Percy, . 

B. British landed Aug. 22. ee Gen. Clinton, { night of the 26th. 

6 Col. Hand’s reg’t retiring. F' Gen. De Heister, morning 27th 

C Gen. Grant, morning 27th. G Gen Sullivan, do. 

D Lord Stirling, do Gen. Clinton, do. at 8 o’clock. i 
d Col. Atlee, do J Gen. Sullivan surrendered, do. atllo’clock. . 
dd Kichline’s rifle corps. K Lord Cornwallis, | noon 27th. | 


EB British, evening of 2th. Z Lord Stirling, 
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REVOLUTIONARY BATTLES. 


THE BATTLE OF LONG-ISLAND. 
BY SAMUEL WARD, JR. ESQ. 
From the Knickerbocker Magazine, for April, 1839. 


Att knowledge is but history. Each fragment of 
the material world reveals a story of time and change, 
remote and endless. The principle is derived from 
facts which symbolize the histories of observation 
and experiment, and these, in turn, involve those of 
the sage and philosopher, of their predecessors, and 
of by-gone ages. Upon each visible object is writ- 
ten, in familiar or in unknown characters, its histo- 
ry ; and if we but knew the physiognomy of inani- 
mate as well as of living creations, earth, stone, and 
plant would exhibit, as indeed they often do, to the 
naturalist, expressions as indicative of their past, as 
is man’s countenance, with its furrow of care, or 
smile of joy, with passion’s glow or its ashes, of his 
life and actions. ‘The face of the globe, with the 
living imprint of God’s hand upon it, unfolds a chap- 
ter in the history of the display of omnipotence, and 
we personify the history of our race, imbodying its 
undying passions and imperfections, and reproducing 
its mortal and perishable beauty. The variegated 
cheek and scented breath of the flower, fade and ex- 
pire in autumn ; the vegetative life abides until the 
coming spring. Alli these proclaim the insignificance 
of time, the majesty of eternity. 

While the history of human nature is indelibly 
traced in each successive family of men, that of hu- 
man creations has to be recorded in the archive, and 
rescued from the crumbling column. ‘The work of 
the Almighty, the living principle and its attendants, 
dies not; the traces of men’s labour are washed 
away by the succeeding tide. But here and there, 


where the forms have been preserved, they seem, | its history cannot yet be written. 
when compared to the divine productions, not unlike | 
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“Harvests of souls by Hope matured, 
Garlands of self-devoted flowers ; 
The spirit bright to life scarce lured, 
The heart that mourns its saddened hours.” 


Had authentick records preserved for us the whole 
experience of nations, the precious inheritance would 
have permanently advanced our material progress ; 
and in a still greater degree will the heritage of ac- 
curate memorials of the men and events of modern 
civilization, of the motives of the one, and the causes 
of the other, enlighten posterity in the path of human 
improvement. The traces of early society are proofs 
of material and sensual progress ; as for instance, 
the pyramid, and the bracelet upon the arm of the 
lonely king entombed within its giant walls. ‘These 
are points of departure ; for the distance accomplish- 
ed may be measured ; not so the route beyond. Itis 
true, we know the virtues or the crimes of a few, in 
those days, when nations rose and fell, even as they 
now expand, and when the many felt not. They are 
now the lords of the earth. But only since the fiat 
lux of Guttemberg, have “the people” begun to real- 
ize their long-withheld inheritance; and events are 
now chronicled less to gratify the pride of the living, 
or the curiosity of the unborn, less for purposes of 
narration and romance, than to show the increased 
capabilities of man, and swell the page of his moral 
experience. 

Apart from the higher, the epochal incidents in 
the life of humanity, the epitomes of years, deeds, 
and nations, there are events which do not claim to 
be inscribed upon the page of general history ; and 
yet, from the deep local influence they once exer- 
cised, still preserve a commemorative interest, and 
convey an impressive lesson. ‘The great war of our 
independence is rife with such illustrations. Its 
memories and heroes crowd so thickly near us, that 
But as each day 
adds to the legendary store, and we draw nigh the 


the precise diagram, beside the harmonious and |; hour when it may be traced, time silently distils the 


waving outlines of external natural beauty. ‘The 
history we cultivate, is the natural history of society, 
of the joint efforts of bodies of men, to render the 
earth habitable for its increasing populations, and 
these, in turn, worthy the dwelling’s protection, and 
grateful for its nourishment. Do not the nations 
of antiquity appear to have lived, and flourished, and 
toiled, that we might succeed to their power, inherit 
their experience, and reap the fruits of their labours ? 
So also are we the servants of posterity. ‘The road 
is an emblem of the destiny of those who made it; 
built for the use of a generation, passed over as the 
path to some near or distant land, sueceeding races 
inquire not whose hands constructed it. ‘They, too, 
are travelling toward their journey’s end. 

History and times are ours ; the index and dial- 
plate which measure our span, the foundations of our 
knowledge, and the standard of our computation, the 
instruments of spiritual and material comparison. 
But the one sits, like a queen, upon a throne, rubed 
in purple, a sceptre in her hand, and on her brow a 
diadem, wherein each race of men enshrine a new 
jewel. Heroes and statesmen are her courtiers, and 
the brightest shapes of human intelligence hover 
around her. ‘The other is creation’s slave, fate's 


executioner ; unerringly reckoning the debt of man 
and of nature, the minutes of life, the seasons of the 
year. 


He reaps, with a pitiless scythe, 


mass of events, and the mingled vapours which as- 
cend from the alembick, will be condensed by im- 
partiality into truth. 

The events we are about to recall, occurred in 
New York and its vicinity, between the months of 
September, 1775, and September, 1776. I am aware 
that these varying scenes and imperfect sketches 
may resemble a phantasmagoria, rather than pencil- 
lings of men and of actions. But they will be ex- 
hibited upon a curtain, stained with as noble blood as 
was ever shed in the cause of freedom ; and though 
the hand that holds the transparent glass, be a feeble 
one ; though faint the colours, and indistinct the out- 
lines ; the personages and scenes are not fictitious or 
fanciful ; but once stood gallantly forth, with drawn 
sword or levelled musket, relieved by a battle-cloud 
rising from ground so near, that a cannon fired there 
at this moment, would startle with its reverberations 
the peaceful echoes around us. 

The revolution was hardly three months old. But 
already from the cradle of liberty it had strangled its 
serpents at Lexington and Bunker’s Hill. ‘The Amer- 
ican army, encamped around Boston, owned Wasna- 
INGTON’s command, and held at bay the beleagured 
British. In the oppressed colonies, a spirit of re- 
sistance had organized the resolute yeomanry ; and 
with the victories inscribed upon the national escut- 
cheon, the patriotick chord was vibrating in every 
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heart. War had not yet disturbed our goodly city, 
which lay in unconscious repose, on the mellow 
night of the twenty-third of August, 1775. One or 
two riots, the result of political faction, rather than of 
unadulterated rebellion, alone gave tokens of a tur- 
bulent spirit. The English governour, Tryon, still 
dwelt here, an object of courtesy, though of mistrust. 
In the North river, off the fort, lay the Asia, a Brit- 
ish man-of-war, with whose presence people had 
become familiar. ‘The publick mind was in a state 
of vague apprehension. It remained for its hopes 
and fears to assume a definite shape. 

‘Toward midnight, our forefathers were aroused 
from their first slumbers by the thunder of artillery. 
At that silent hour, the ominous sounds were un- 
welconie visitants. The cannon peals were relieved 
by the sharp discharge of musketry ; and the still- 
ness that ensued, was occasionally broken by the 
hasty footsteps of one summoned to his duty, with 
unbuckled sabre trailing on the ground, or by the 
agitated cry of a helpless woman, fleeing from the 
audible danger. Drums beat to arms, volley after 
volley announced the continuation of strife ; and the 
half-wakened dreamer no longer mistook these cries 
of war for echoes of the eastern battles. As the 
night advanced, one body of men succeeding another 
was revealed by the blaze of torches, and the cum- 
lrous wheels of the field-piece they were dragging, 
seemed to leave reluctantly the scene of conflict. 
By-and-by, troops of dwellers in the lower part of 
the town, escaped through the streets, from their 
menaced or shattered abodes, in confusion and fear. 
Was the enemy in the city? the Battery taken ? 
Were the troops forced to retreat before a victorious 
foe? These interrogatories were breathed rather 
than spoken, or if put, were not answered. It was 
a memorable night, and something seemed to have 
delayed the approach of morning. ~ 

The town was early astir. At break of day, many 
inhabitants were seen issuing from their dwellings, 
and wending their way to the Battery. To those al- 
ready assembled there, when night uprolled her cur- 
tain of clouds, the glowing dawn that shot over our 
noble bay, disclosed traces of disorder, and ravages 
of cannon-ball, on the one hand, and on the other, 
the smoke still ascending from the angry artillery to 
the powder-stained rigging of the Asia. Moreover, 
the field-pieces, which but yesterday guarded the 
Battery, were gone. ‘These the timid accepted as 
tokens of danger, and prepared to depart ; the in- 
trepid hailed them as auspicious omens of future 
victories. 

The twenty-one pieces of ordnance had been re- 
moved, by order of the provincial Congress. Cap- 
tain John Lamb’s artillery corps, and the “ Sons of 
Liberty,” headed by “ King Sears,” were the heroes 
of the adventure. ‘The efforts of the enemy to pro- 
tect these royal stores, had proved unavailing. 
Warned of the intended movement, Captain Vande- 
put, of the Asia, detached an armed barge to watch, 
and if needful, interfere with, its execution. A 
musket discharged from this boat, drew Captain 
Lamb’s volley, and a man on board was killed. ‘The 
Asia fired three cannon. ‘The drum beat to arms in 


the city. The man-of-war sustained the cannonade. 
Three citizens were wounded, and the upper parts of 
various houses near Whitehall and the Fort, received 
much injury. 


A son of Captain Lamb, whose regi- 












































was one of our earliest patriots. 
fifth of March, 1775, in an encounter between the 
Whigs and the Tories, the latter, being worsted, 
were said to have dispersed, lest King Sears, as he 
was called in ridicule, in his fury should head a mob, 
and do them some capital injury. He had been a 
member of the New York Provincial Congress, had 
acted a conspicuous part in the excitements ocea- 
sioned by the Boston Port Bill, and was in after 
months warmly recommended by General Washing- 
ton to Major General Lee, for his zeal and fidelity. 
Immediately after this affair, he disappeared from 
our city, and sought, in Connecticut, livelier sympa- 
thies than were then to be encountered here. 


of November. 
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ment covered the cannon’s retreat, is now living in 
this city, and in the rooms of the “ Historical Socie- 
ty” may be seen one of the very balls fired inilo New 
York that night. 


Captain Sears, the other leader of this exploit 
As far back as the 


A detailed account of the Asia affair, and of its 


consequences, may be found in the columns of the 
‘‘New York Gazette,” a newspaper issued in those 
days from the southeast corner of Wall and Pearl 
streets, by one James Rivington, a loud-voiced royal- 
ist. It is almost impossible to turn over its time- 
stained leaves, filled with the records of frivolity 
and faction, of benevolence and crime, of the current 
opinions and absurdities, and of the wants and sup- 
plies of an olden day, without reflecting on that 
strangest feature of modern times, the press, or im- 
agining how different would be our views of remote 
ages, had the nations we admire, possessed so au- 
thentick a source of history. ‘The Romans have been 
shown by a recent French writer,* to have had their 
journals ; but these did not, like ours, chronicle the 
wishes and feelings, the hopes and the vices, of the 
many ; else we should not eternally deplore lost de- 
cades, or incur danger of having our early faith con- 
troverted by the ingenuity of a Niehbubr. 


James Rivington was, then, the editorial and pxo-~ 


prietary publisher ef the ‘‘ New York Gazette,” and 
as the opposite party subsided in the expression 
of its political sentiments, and loyalism was no long- 
er in terrour of a Sears,he not only gave free vent to 
his own views, but so far forgot himself, as sadly to 
abuse those of his radical neighbours. 
by their quiet reception of his denunciations, he ex- 
pressed these in still more forcible tones, and doubt- 
less exulted in this victory aver whig opinions. 


Emboldened 


It was high noon, on Thursday the twenty-third 
The Gazette had been issued that 
morning, and the worthy editor was seated in his 
cabinet, examining the new-born sheet, just like any 
gentleman of the press of our day, when the sound 
of hoofs on the pavement beneath, drew his attention 
to the window. Looking out into the street, he be- 
held with dismay, his old enemy, King Sears, at the 
head. of an armed troop of horsemen, drawn up be- 
fore his door. The men and their leader dismounted 
with the utmost deliberation, and a part of them en- 
tered the printer’s abode. A few moments after, he 
saw his beloved printing-press cast into the street, 
and heard the tumult raised in the compositors’ room 
above him, by those engaged in the work of demoli- 
tion. ‘To his despair, the materials thrown upon the 
pavement were speedily transferred to the dock, and 
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the invaders sallied forth with many a pound of 
precious types in their pockets and Benenetpne | 
A large crowd, collected by so unusual an event, 
stood aloof, quiet spectators of the scene. ‘The cav- 
aliers remounted their steeds, and rode off toward 
Connecticut, whence they came, and where, as was 
subsequently ascertained, the offending types were 
melted down to bullets. Thus liberty assailed the 
freedom of the press, and the balls whilome cast 
with joy into types reassumed their pristine shape 
and destination; the ploughshare was reconverted 
to the sword. 

Although no opposition was offered to these pro- 
ceedings, by the body of citizens assembled near 
Rivington’s door, there stood upon a neighbouring | 
stoop, a lad of eighteen years of age, with an eye of 
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he induced Congress to take its jurisdiction out of 
the hands of these officers, and to detach from their 
own body, a committee of three, who, with the coun- 
cil and himself, were to confer upon a plan of de- 
fence. His orders were to fortify the town, to dis- 
arm all persons unfriendly to the American cause, 
and especially to watch and counteract the move- 
ments of a band of tories, assembled on Long Island ; 
“ serpents,” says he, in his characteristick manner, 
“ which it would be ruinous not to crush before their 
rattles are grown.” ‘This duty we may fancy him to 
have undertaken with peculiar satisfaction. ‘The 
operations of these tories and of Governour Tryon, 
their Corypheus, would prove an interesting theme 
of research. It may be remarked, en passant, that 
though the city of New York was stained in those 


fire, and an angry arm, haranguing the multitude in a|days by strong imputations of toryism, the stigma 


tone of earnest eloquence. 


He urged that order | was unjust. 


In mixtures of colours, it requires but 


should be preserved ; appealing warmly to the dig- | little of a darker hue to deepen the brightest teints ; 


nity of citizenship, “ which,” said he, “should not | 
brook an encroachment of unlicensed troops from | 
another colony,” and offering to join in checking the 
iutruders’ progress. The sins of Rivington could 


not be forgiven ; but the youthful orator was listened | 
to with respectful deference by that crowd watek 
already recognised the genius and fervour of ALex- | 


ANDER HamiLTon. 

On the following Thursday, no Gazette appeared, 
whether on this account, or because the town digni- 
taries were really incensed, this typographical exe- 
cution created much sensation in the province. 
Fancying it a trampling on their authority, and a re- 
proach to their vigilance, the New York Congress 
complained to Governour Trumbull of Connecticut ; 
and, demanding a restitution of the abducted types, 
they observed that the present contest ought not to 
be sullied by an attempt to restrain the liberty of the 
press. We shall not pause to weigh the political 
considerations involved in this inter-colonial dispute, 
which may have been the first respecting state rights. 
While New York and Connecticut were at issue, 
poor Rivington went off to England, and there the 
matter ended. ‘This event was deemed worthy the 
attention of Congress, and seemed of sufficient im- 
portance to be laid before the reader. It is, more- 
over, the only remarkable incident which preceded 
the arrival of General Charles Lee in New York. 

Early in 1776, this brave but headstrong officer, 
begged to be despatched from Boston to Connecti- 
cut for the purpose of raising volunteers, and of re- 
inforcing the New Jersey and New York battalions 
under his command. With Governour Trumbull’s 
aid, General Lee succeeded in levying twelve hun- 
cred men among the zealous inhabitants of that spir- 
ited province, and reached New York with his re- 
eruits on the fourth of February. He was met on 
the frontier by the earnest entreaty of the committee 
af safety, who exercised the powers of government 
during the recess of our Provincial Congress, that 
he should pause upon the borders of Connecticut. 
Captain Parker, of the Asia man-of-war, had mena- 
ced the town with destruction, should it be entered 
by any large body of provincials. Undismayed by 
these threats, and disregarding the prayer of the 
timid corporation, Lee crossed the confines. Imme- 
diately after his arrival, conscious of the designs of the 
British in this vital quarter, and of the need of entire 
harmony between himself and the local authorities, 
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and General Lee found the majority “ as well affect- 
ed as any on the continent.” 

During the short period of his stay, this officer’s 
proceedings were extremely active. His intended 
fortifications were projected on a comprehensive 
scale. With an intelligent eye, he embraced the 
extensive localities to be defended, and detected 
their vulnerable points. A redoubt and battery at 
Hellgate were destined to prevent the passage of 
the enemy’s ships to and fro in the Sound. Similar 
works were contemplated on the North river, and 
the oppugnable portions of the town were reformed 
and strengthened. Long Island was too important 


|a field to escape his vigilance ; and he fixed, for the 


location of an entrenched camp, upon the very spot 
which subsequently became the scene of conflict. 

lt were presumptuous, nay, useless, to attempt to 
picture New York as she then was, when so many 
readers, far more vividly than the writer, realize from 
memory the vast alterations less than half a century 
has produced im the metropolis of the new world. 
On the walls of the New York Historical Society 
rooms, hang various interesting maps, whereby soine 
idea may be formed of those ancient features and 
dimensions, from which, to the present magnitude of 
our city, the transition is as unparalleled as it seems 
incredible. The old Knickerbocker town is laid 
down on one map as it existed under the Stuyvesant 
dominion. In another may be found the English 
city, before and after that disastrous fire, of which 


an ancient eye-witness. General Lee's letters rep- 
resent military operations not easily traced upon the 
transformed surface. Broadway was barricaded 
two hundred yards in the rear of the dismantled fort, 
and all the streets leading te it were to be defended 
by barriers. He speaks, too, of erecting batteries 
on an eminence, behind Trinity church, to picture 
which to one’s self, at the present day, requires no 
little stretch of the imagination. 

I know not whether these local changes may in- 
terest the reader, but to me they seem truthful illus- 
trations of our fleeting destiny. Cities are the thea- 
tres of nations, where the busy throng enact an end- 
less and varying drama, full of life and of reality. 
And, let me ask, what object can fill with a lonelier 
sense of desolation the wanderer beneath the sunny 
skies of Greece, or moon-illumined heaven of Italy 
than the crumbling walls, the deserted benches, the 


the ravages are delineated in a separate drawing, by _ 
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voiceless echoes of the theatre, where the living im- 

personations of the poet’s fancy were once deified by 

the enthusiasm of the crowd? When the ruins of 
an old city become in turn the foundations of a new 

one, the pilgrim vainly seeks the traces of the past, 

and the lesson becomes still more impressive. 

Monuments commemorate the peaceful traditions, | 
and ruins the wars, of the old world. Surrounded 
by the vestiges of the past, its memories dwell in 
the European’s thoughts. A tutored fancy evokes at | 
will, from the tower and the column, the shades of | 
the departed, and history may be realized, not in its 
events only, but in all its pomp and studied detail, its | 
costume and its court. An unbroken chain, now of | 
golden now of iron links ; here bright, there rusted ; | 
here jeweled, and there blood-stained ; connects to- 
day with distant centuries. In Cologne, the mind is | 
transported back a thousand years, in Rome, two | 
thousand. ‘The edifices which time hallows, in lieu } 
of destroying, are the only monuments of this new- 
born land. 

The British General Clinton entered New York 
simultaneously with General Lee. Unaccompanied | 
by any force, he declared to the latter that he had | 
only come to pay his friend ‘Tryon a visit; of which 
Lee remarks, in a letter to the commander-in-chief, 
‘if really the case, it was the most whimsical piece 
of civility he ever heard of.” It was the subsequent 
fortune ®f these generals to meet in Virginia and in 
North Carolina. 

The American officer’s turn for the humorous, 
was displayed by his giving our old friend King 
Sears, when sent into Connecticut to beat up re- 
cruits, the title of “ adjutant-general ;” a promotion 
with which, he jocosely wrote Washington, the 
rough patriot “ was much tickled ; it added spurs to 
his hat.” For all nominal distinctions, General Lee 
entertained unequivocal contempt, and declared that 
ratsbane were far pleasanter to his mouth, than the 
appellation of * Excellency” he was daily compelled 
to swallow. On the seventh of March, he departed 
for the South, where laurels awaited him among the 
orange flowers of spring. Lord Stirling was left in 
command, and the contemp!ated works were after- 
ward but slowly and partially completed. 

The town of Boston was evacuated on the seven- 
teenth of March, by the British, who put to sea for 
Halifax. Crowned with this signal triumph, Gen- 
eral Washington arrived at New York on the four- 
teenth of April, with the American army, which, to 
use his own expression, “had maintained their 
‘ ground against the enemy, under a want of powder ; 
had disbanded one army, and recruited another, with- 
in musket-shot of two-and-twenty regiments, the 
flower of the British force ; and at last beaten them 
into a shameful and precipitate retreat, out of the 
strongest place on the continent, fortified at an enor- 
mous expense.” 

On the twenty-third of May, the commander-in- 
chief found himself at Philadelphia, in conference 
with congress, who had summoned him thither, to 
devise remedies for the disastrous state of affairs in 
Canada. It was there determined to defend New 
York, and the requisite men and supplies were placed 
at hisdisposal. Returning tothe city, after an absence 
of fifteen days, he found great disaffection among 
certain of the inhabitants. ‘This was nourished by 
Governour ‘I'ryon, who, from his vessel at the Hook, 
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despatched emissaries in every direction. 


A deep 
plot, of his contriving, was only defeated by a time- 
ly discovery. His agents had so far pushed their 
temerity, as to corrupt not only many in the Ameri- 
can camp, but-even some of the general’s guard, a 


soldier in which, was found guilty, and shot. The 
object of this conspiracy was to make Washington a 
prisoner. 

To secure Quebec, and redeem Canada, on the 
one hand, to make a powerful impression in the 
South on the other, and finally, to possess themselves 
of New York, proved to be the designs of the Brit- 
ish, during this campaign. A part of their fleet from 
Halifax arrived off Sandy Hook on the twenty- 
eighth of June. The remainder followed within a 
week, and General Howe established his headquar- 
ters at Staten Island. In presence of a powerful 
enemy, gathering forces at the very door of the city, 
the troops were summoned to parade at six o'clock, 
one bright afternoon in early July. The British fleet 
lay in sight, and the assembled regiments knew not 
whether they were called together to attack or to 
repel. It was a fitting time and place for the procla- 
mation of that glorious document, each word of 
which, well befitting a great nation speaking for it- 
self, found an echo in every heart that beat there— 
the DecLaratTion oF INDEPENDENCE. I can con- 
ceive the beams of that setting sun to have met a 
rival glow in the ruddy cheeks to which the warm 
blood mantled, under the inspiring words of liberty, 
drank in by willing ears. As the address ended, a 
shout of approbation rent the air. It was not the 
wild ery of a senseless mob on a holyday, but the 
voice of determination, which, to the close of that 
war, was the key-note of freedom. 

This event, which transmuted into free states, the 
dependant colony and province, rolls up the curtain 
from before the dramatick portion of my story. The 
arrival of Lord Howe from England, on the twelfth 
of July, and the daily reinforcements of the British 
fleet, from that period, justified expectations of a 
sudden assault. Preparations were continued under 
General Putnam, for the defence of the city, and 
General Greene was on Long Island, superintend- 
ing the erection of a chain of works, to fortify it 
against the enemy’s approach. About this time, 
several of the British vessels, under a favourable 
breeze, ran by the New York batteries, uninjured 
by their fire, and much to the surprise of the Ameri- 
cans. 

On the eighth of August, General Washington 
wrote, that for the several posts on New York, Long 
island, Governour’s Island, and Paulus Hook, he had 
but thirteen thousand five hundred and fifiy-seven 
effective men, and that to repel an immediate attack, 
he could count upon no other addition to his num- 
bers, than a battalion from Maryland, under Colonel 
Smallwood. Opposed to him was the entire British 
force, united at Sandy Hook, by the middle of the 
month, consisting of twenty-four thousand men, 
combined with a fleet of more than one hundred and 
thirty vessels, ninety-six of which came in from the 
twelfth tothe thirteenth. Let the reader remember, 
that this armada was afloat off Sandy Hook, between 
the Heights of Neversink and Staten Island. And 
who, on calling to mind this event, and reflecting 
that, but yesterday, after a lapse of sixty-two years, 
a proud steamer was sent from England to this very 








city, then doomed to the fate of Carthage, now the 
inalienable ally of her former enemy, will deny that 
the growth of events maturing nations, is a wondrous 
characteristick of the age; a token that in measure 
as it learns to ameliorate its condition, humanity is 
destined to cover the earth like the forest tree ; and 
that we do not, mayhap, sufficiently regard these in- 
timations of a mighty future. 

The details of war were rapidly advancing in the 
city, on which the eyes of the nation were intensely 
fixed. Lead being scarce, the zealous burghers gave 
the troops their window-weights for bullets. Of 
these, ome house alone contributed twelve hundred 
and another one thousand pounds weight; and I 
doubt not, had bow-strings been in request, our patri- 
otick countrywomen would have hastened, like the 
Carthaginians of old, to offer up their longest tresses 
in the service of freedom. As the crisis drew near, 
the unseen anxiety of the commander-in-chief be- 
came redoubled beneath his clear eye and serene 
brow. He was everywhere, knowing no repose, 
the indefatigable guardian of the spirit of liberty. 

Already was the army in possession of that mem- 
orable address, so fervently breathed by the great 
commander, while awaiting the attack: “ The time 
is now near at hand, which must probably determine 
whether Americans are to be freemen or slaves; 
whether they are to have any property they can call 
their own; whether their houses and farms are to 
be pillaged and destroyed, and they confined to a 
state of wretchedness from which no human efforts 
will probably deliver them. ‘The fate of unborn 
millions will now depend, under God, on the courage 
and conduct of this army. We have therefore to re- 
solve to conquer or die !” 

At this juncture, General Greene unhappily fell 
sick of a fever, and the important station on Long 
Island was intrasted to General Sullivan. It is im- 
possible to compare the aims and prospects of the 
rival forces, at this period, without feeling how daring 
was the gallantry of the Americans, in venturing so 
fearlessly upon the unequal contest. 

The long-expected hour of attack arrived on the 
twenty-second of August, when intelligence was re- 
ceived of the landing of the British on Long Island. 
The report of their signal repulse at Fort Moultrie, 
by the Americans under General Lee, reached our 
camp on the preceding night, and was urged by 
Washington as an incentive to as proud exertions on 
the coming occasion. 

By the twenty-sixth, the British troops extended 
from the coast between Gravesend and Utrecht, to 
Flatbush and Flatlands; Colonel Hand’s regiment 
retiring before them. General Sullivan was super- 
seded in his command on the Island by General Put- 
nam, and matters rapidly approached a denouement. 

The accompanying engraving is a sketch of the 
American lines at Brooklyn, and of the adjacent 
grounds on which the battle was fought. On reach- 
ing the encampment, of which he was so hastily 
placed in command, General Putnam found the 
American position secured by an inner and an outer 
line of entrenchments. _The former was protected 
by a strong position upon an eminence, near the 
Wallabout bay, now called Fort Greene. The only 
approach to it was across an isthmus, formed on one 
side by the bay and contiguous swamp, and on the 
other, by a creek, running in from Gowanus Cove, 
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with an impassable marsh on either side of it. That 
neck of land had been skilfully taken advantage of 
by General Greene, and was perfectly defended by 
the entrenchments in its rear. ‘The enemy were ex- 
pected in three directions ; along the coast, by the 
Flatbush road, and by the road which led from Flat- 
bush to Bedford. ‘To face them in these quarters, 
an outer line of works had been organized. A chain 
of picquets, extending from Yellow Hook round to 
Flatbush, were stationed from eminence to eminence, 
to give timely warning of their approach ; and the 
avenues were guarded by temporary breast-works, 
defending the main passes. Thus far, General Put- 
nam adopted the defensive measures of General 
Greene, and these precautions proved successful, in 
the points they were designed to protect. 


From an attack of the enemy’s ships at the Nar- 
rows, the American rear was also guarded by effi- 
cient batteries at Red Hook, and on Governour’s 
Island. General Sullivan had in charge the whole 
line of outer works, and was joined by Col. Hand, 
on his withdrawal from the coast, at the landing of 
the: British, and by Colonels Williams and Miles, 
with sheir respective regiments. 


Such was the position of the Americans; their 
numbers not exceeding eight thousand eight hundred 
men. Their adversaries, after landing on the twenty- 
second, parted in three divisions. The right wing, 
under Lord Cornwallis and Earl Percy, extended, 
on the twenty-sixth instant, from Flatbush, toward 
Flatlands, about two miles in the rear. The centre, 
composed of the Hessians under General de Heis- 
ter, was posted at Flatbush, and the left wing,on the 
coast, was commanded by General Grant. ‘The 
centre was about four, and the right and left wings 
neatly six miles distant each from the American 
camp. A chain of thickly-wooded hills, called the 
Heights of Gowanus, and extending eastward to 
the extremity of the island, lay between the two ar- 
mies. 

The commander-in-chief passed the whole day of 
the twenty-sixth at Brooklyn, preparing for the ex- 
pected assault. On the eve of this the first pitched 
battle of the war, his heart was full of anxiety. Con- 
soled by the conviction that everything in his power 
had been done to strengthen the American forces, 
he relied now upon Providence, upon the justice of 
the cause, and upon their bravery. ‘Toward the close 
of the day, he returned to New York. 


On that afternoon, a spectator, to whom the inte- 
riour of both camps could have been revealed, might 
have drawn a touching and interesting comparison. 
On one side, the hardened veteran ; opposed to him, 
the ingenuous recruit ; contrasted with the martial 
costume of the British, the worn and homely gar- 
ments of the continentals: with the park of burnish- 
ed artillery, a few cannon bought with blood; with 
polished arms and accoutrements, the long-rusted 
gun and sabre, torn down from the chimney-piece to 
answer a country’s call. Among the British, a proud 
and conscious discipline ; among the Americans, a 
tie of brotherhood, the feeling of men who ¥ ~4i « aie 
for each other, in defence of an injured mothe, ilere 
the proud oppressor ; there the patriot, resoly .d to 
do or die. 


(Coneluded in the next number.) 
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SEPULCHRES OF KINGS. 


Tue sepulchres of Memphis were placed in splen- 
did pyramids, wholly above ground, and built upon 
the rock ; but at Thebes they are subterranean en- 
tirely. ‘They are situated about a mile from the 
walls of the city, which is from this appropriation, 
called the “ Valley of Death.” Passing a narrow 
ravine, barren and desolate, in which not a blade of 
verdure is to be seen, the visiter beholds on the left 
hand the apertures which lead to the tombs. When 
I was there, there were twenty-four of them open ; 
but since then, Belzoni has discovered twenty more. 
‘There may probably be one hundred more yet to be 
developed by the researches of future travellers. 
Such of them as are accessible, resemble each other 
so closely in all respects, that a description of one 
may serve for the whole. 

The excavations are carried through the solid 
rock, deep in the bowels of the mountain; some of 
these rocks are of limestone, others a species of sand- 
stone. The entrance of the sepulchre is an aperture 
of twenty by twelve or fifteen feet. ‘This leads to a 
perforation or tunnel, the walls of which are made 
to incline inward for the sake of greater strength, 
and which extends in none of them less than one, 
and in some as much astwo miles. At the termina- 
tion of this tunnel we come to the Hall of Death. It 
is wider than the passage leading to it, and contains 
an altar and a sarcophagus. In some this latter is 
made of Sienite granite; in others, of basalt; in 
others of a species of green basalt; and in others 
again, the sarcophagus is of alabaster. Belzoni 
brought one of these away, and carried it to London. 
‘These extensive perforations through solid rock must 
have cost an amazing amountof labour. Each of them 
is equal in size to the far-famed tunnel under the 
Thames, a work which has cost, already, two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand pounds sterling, and is like 
to cost as much more, so that when completed, its cost 
will be five hundred thousand pounds, or two million 
five hundred thousand dollars. Admitting that the 
multitudes employed in these excavations were slaves, 
and wrought without wages, still they must have been 
clothed and fed: so that the cost must have been 
very great. 

But the mere hewing and removal of the stone 
was but half the task. As the rock left a rough sur- 
face, the whole had to be covered with stucco, an 
inch and a half or two inches in depth, like the 
composition called chunam, employed for artificial 
hearths and floors. On this substance were scul 
tured battles, triumphs, sacrifices, and all those re- 
presentations which form the usual subjects of the 
Egyptian chisel ; and when the carving was accom- 
plished, the whole had to be painted. So profuse of 
labour, time and cost were those who executed those 
astonishing works. The colours, after the lapse of 
twenty-five centuries, remain to this day as fresh 
and bright as if laid on but yesterday. This is a 
phenomenon which forcibly excites the wonder of 
all beholders. It is probably to be attributed to 
some singularity in the colouring matter employed. 
It was the opinion of Sir Humphrey Davy, that the 
colour must all have been vitrified, so as to given 
them the durability of glass or enamel; but he could 
not conceive what medium had been employed to 
unite and blend them. While the walls are thus 
covered with painted sculpture, the ceiling is painted 
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of a deep azure, and adorned with numerous repre- 
sentations of stars, these having their forms sunk 
somewhat below the surface of the ceiling around 
them, and covered over with silver leaf. ‘Thus, as 
the astonished visiter is examining the chamber by 
torch light, he beholds above his head an artificial 
heaven, while on every side he is surrounded by 
tens of thousands of figures and devices of various 
forms, until he feels bewildered and overcome by 
the strangely impressive scehe, and the thrill of min- 
gled awe and wonder seizes every fibre both of body 
and mind. To get some idea of the multitude of 
the figures on the walls, I took the trouble to count 
those which occupied a space of two feet wide and 
twenty feet in height, extending from the floor to the 
ceiling, and I found them to be two hundred and fifty- 
four. ‘They all seemed to have a meaning, and no 
doubt many parts of them could have been read and 
interpreted by one who had the requisite skill; so 
that probably the contents of ten thousand volumes 
may still remain visibly recorded on the walls of 
these ancient tombs, there to be preserved for the 
enriching of ages and generations unborn. There 
are fifty such chambers accessible at present, and 
the number increases as investigation proceeds. Who 
may conjecture the flood of historical light which 
may yet be poured upon the latter ages of the world 
should the key of these mysterious representations 
ever be fully discovered ! 


IMPORTANT INVENTION; . 


SEVERAL experiments have lately been made in 
presence of a number of noblemen and gentlemen of 
rank, with a curious invention, having for its object 
the prevention of accidents from horses in harnesses 
taking fright or wilfully ranning away. The machin- 
ery, with but trifling expenses, can be applied to car- 
riages, cabs, or any other description of vehicles and 
its mode of operation is as follows; A spring or a 
silken line similar to a bell-pull, is affixed to the 
most convenient part of the carriage or cab, and at- 
tached underneath the conveyance to a spindle or a 
small stee! bar near the axletree. This spring being 
touched, or line pulled, immediately causes the spin- 
die to set in motion two small cog-wheels which set 
on each other, and which are close to the nave of 
the wheel ; a pair of reins manufactured of catgut, 
and covered with leather from the horses bits, and at- 
tached to the spindle, are wound upon the principle 
of a crane, in a few seconds, and the wild career of 
the restiff animal stopped, yet at the same time so 
gradually as not to injure them by bringing them too 
suddenly on their haunches. The operator must 
keep the line in his hand until the object be effected, 
and instantly on his releasing the same from his 
grasp, the check on the horses will be removed, and 
the animals set at liberty. It is stated that a child 
inside the carriage can, with ease and pleasure, stop 
the most spirited and powerful cattle, supposing the 
reins to be broken, or the coachman’s command over 
a vicious or unruly team lost. The invention is pat 
ented. ; London Atlas. 
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ANCIENT ARMOUR. 


Continued from our last number. 


In the two preceding numbers, we have given | 
the reader, in detail, a minute description of the va- 
rious kinds of body-armour used among the ancients, 
with their manner of construction, and mode of use, 
ct cetera. We now proceed to the consideration of 
shields, spears, and other weapons of offence and 
defence, which properly come under the denomina- 
tion of armour. Although the exact form of the 
various kinds of weapons used by nations of remote 
antiquity, cannot at the present day be correctly de- 
termined upon, yet, viewing those now in use among 
the orientals, and using the evidence of ancient sculp- 
tures and paintings, we may fairly suppose that those 
descriptions given by learned antiquarians, and their 
accompanying pictorial representations, are undoubt- 
edly very nearly correct. 

In the next number we shall give a full descrip- 
tion of the construction of shields and spears, ac- 
companied with a cut of that splendid specimen of) 
ancient art, the SureLp or ACHILLEs, so beautifully 
described by Homer. ‘The engraving is from a de- 
sign by M. Quatremere de Quincy, whose authority 
in matters of this kind is of the highest character. 


oe 


SHIELDS. 


a 


‘Tue shield is unquestionably the most ancient and 
most general piece of defensive armour in the world. 
When it was first invented we cannot say; but it is 
mentioned in the Bible long before helmets or other 
defensive armour. It is thé only defensive arm 
mentioned in the books of Moses. ‘The Egyptians 
as usual claim the ho:our of the invention, and be- 
fore it was discovered, men probably endeavoured to 
break the force of blows by doing what Diodorus tells 
us that the first kings of Egypt did—investing their 
persons with the skins of lions and bulls... Among | 
the means for this purpose, the superiour convenience | 
and efficacy of such a contrivance as a shield, could 
not fail soon to occur to the mind; and accordingly, 
there is hardly any nation in which the shield, in 
some form or other, is not employed. Savages, who 
have not the least idea of such defences as the hel- 
met or cuiras, are yet seldom found without the 
shield. 

There are three if not four sorts of shields men- 
tioned in Scripture ; or at least, there are four names 
by which they are distinguished. ‘The largest seems 
to be that called tzinnah, which was twice the size 
of the ordinary shield, as we learn from 1 Kings, 1. 
16, 17; 2 Chron. ix. 16, where six hundred shekels 
of beaten gold were employed in the construction of 
the one, and three hundred shekels in the other. 
Formidable as this weight of metal for the tzinnah 
is, it probably does not give an approximating idea 
of its full weight, and still less of its size, as shields 
were almost never wholly of metal, but were of wood 
or skin covered with metal. We may suppose the 
tzinnah to answer to the larger kind of shields which 
VoLt. VI.—56 
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were used in ancient nations. Concerning tliese and 
other ancient arms there are very complete indica- 
tions in [lomer’s Iliad. Among his heroes, as well 
as in other times and nations, these larger shields 
were chiefly used by persons fighting on foot. Their 
length was nearly equal to that of a man,as we 
gather from several passages in that old poet; thus 
he says of Hector :— 


* So saying, the hero went, and as he strode, 
The bull-skin border of his bossy shield 
Smote on his heels and on his neck behind.” 


The same fact is implied in the intimations which 
we find of the bodies of the slain being carried on a 
shield ; as in the famous injunction of the Spartan 
mother to her son, “ Either bring back this buckler, 
or be brought back upon it.” This refers also to the 
sentiment of honour connected with the preservation 
of the shield. It was natural enough for a man, when 
escaping, to desire to disencumber himself of such 
a burden and incumbrance as the larger kinds of 
shields were; and therefore the sentiment of honour 
was brought in, and made it disgraceful to lose the 
shield under any circumstances. ‘The civilized 
Greeks and Romans, and the barbarous Germans, 
equally shared this sentiment. Among the latter, 
those who left their shields in the enemy’s power, 
were excluded from civil and religious privileges, 
aud often sought a release from ignominy in a vol- 
untary death. ‘The Hebrews participated in this 
feeling: and David, in his fine elegiac ode on the 
death of Saul and Jonathan, does not omit to men- 
tion this among the subjects of national regret, “ Ye 
mountains of Gilbva, let there be no dew, neither let 
there be rain, upon you, nor fields of offerings: for 
there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away.” 

The length of these shields seems to show that 
they were either oblong or oval; and that they were 
hollow, which implies external convexity, we gather 
from their being described as “ enclosing” or “ en- 
compassing” the body. Homer has such expres- 
sions, aud so has David, which seems to prove the 
analogy in this respect. ‘Tyrteus, in one of his 
hymns still extant, is very precise on this point: 
“The warriour stands in the contest firm upon both 
feet: the hollow of the spacious shield covering, be- 
low, his sides and thighs, and his breast and his 
shoulders above.” ‘The manner in which these large 
heavy shields were used, may be collected by a 
comparison of the different passages in Homer. 
They were supported by a leathern thong which 
crossed the breast. So Agamemnon advises the 
warriours to “ Brace well their shiclds,” and foretels 
that before the approaching battle is over, 


“Every buckler’s thong 
Shall sweat on the toil’d bosom.” 


And so in the battle itself, Pallas finds Diomede be- 
side his chariot, 


“Cooling the wound inflicted by the shaft 
Of Pandarus; for it had long endured 
The chafe and sultry pressure of the belt, 
That bore his ample shield.” 


His wound was on the right shoulder ; whence we 
may infer that the belt hung from that shoulder, and 
crossed the breast to the left side, where rat- 
tached to the shield, which could, of cout 
at pleasure, behind or in front. Lighter 
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sometimes a thong fastened to the handle, by which time to prove that its weight prevented it, under such 


they were hung round the neck, and carried in any 


circumstances, from being held at such a distance 


convenient position when not in use—upon the arm, | before the body, as to allow the free action of the 


at the back, or even on the hip. In action, and in- 
deed often out of action, shields of different sizes 
were carried and swayed by means of a handle fixed 
to its inner surface; or, if large, by two loops or 
handles, through one of which the arm was passed 
while the hand grasped the other. In marching it 
must have been thrown behind, as we see from the 
instance of the margin of Hector’s shield smiting his 
heels as he walked. In marching immediatcly to 
the assault, it was however sometimes turned entire- 
ly in front; the warriour then advanced, like Mars, 


“ Behind his broad shield pacing ;” 


but then the length of the shield obliged the owner 
to walk with short steps, like Deiphobus :— 


“Tripping he came, with shortened steps, his feet, 
Shelt’ring behind his buckler.” 


This also shows its length, and seems at the same 


feet. ‘The weight of the larger kind of shield ren- 
dered it so great an incumbrance to a person other- 
wise heavily armed, that persons of consideration 
had an attendant, whose principal business it was to 
carry the shield of his superiour. And this he did 
not merely when it was not wanted, but in action he 
sometimes marched before the warriour, to ward off 
the missiles which were aimed against him. ‘The 
warriour of course sometimes took it himself when 
in close action. David was made Saul’s armour- 
bearer. Jonathan’s armour-bearer took a very active 
part in his master’s exploit against the Philistine 
garrison. Goliath had an armour-bearer who carried 
his great shield before him.- Arrian relates that 
Alexander had the shield which had been taken 
from the temple of the ‘Trojan Pallas, carried be ; 
fore him in all his wars. ‘The large shields were 
of great service when a body of men, acting in con- 
cert, joined their shields and opposed, as it were, a 
wall against the assault of the foe. In attacking 
fortified places the soldiers also joined their shields 





The Testupo, or Toftoise-shaped Assemblage of Shields. From the column of Trajan. 


over their heads, to protect themselves from the 
missiles which were discharged upon them by the 
besieged. This was called the ¢estudo, or tortoise, 
because the soldiers were thus covered from the 
weapons of their enemies as a tortoise by its shell. 
This invention was exhibited in various forms, which 
ancient authors describe. ‘That it was known to the 
Jews, appears from Ezekiel xxvi. 8, where the king 
of Babylon is described as lifting up the buckler 
against the city of Tyre. To render this junction 
of shields the more compact, the Roman legions had 
their scutum, with squared sides. It was of an ob- 
long form (Polybius says, generally four feet long by 
two and a half broad) with a convexity given to its 
breadth. This shield, though it seems to have been 


reduced by the Romans, to a comparatively mode- 
rate size, may be taken as an average representa- 
tive of the class of large shields, and therefore may 
be put in the same group with the Hebrew ¢tzinnah. 
But the square form being intended to assist united 
action, we are not to expect to find it so prevalent 
among orientals and barbarians, who trusted less to 
the effect of combined action than did the Romans : 
and to an individual, a square shield with its sharp 
angles, is less convenient than one more or less of a 
rounded figure. Hence we seldom find shields other 
than round or oval, among the orientals, either an- 
cient or modern; the Egyptians, however, had their 
shield of the shape of a tombstone, square at one 
end and round at the other. 
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From a sculpture at Thebes; contrasting the common Shield of the Egyptians with the round Shields of their adversaries. 


Another Hebrew shield was the magen, which is 
the first that the Scripture mentions, (Gen. xv. 1,) 
and seems to have been that which was most com- 
monly in use ; being conveniently portable, and per- 
haps really more useful than the larger one; for 
although it did not protect the whole person, it could 
be turned with facility to ward off a coming blow or 
missile. ‘This kind of shield is generally mentioned 
in connexion with arrows and swords; but the ¢zin- 
nah with spears. It was about half the size of the 
latter, as we see that Solomon only appropriated 
three hundred shekels of gold for the manufacture of 
a magen, but six hundred for a tzinnah. Antong the 
ancients the lesser shield seems to have been always 
used by horsemen and persons who fought in chari- 
ots, and occasionally by lightly armed footmen. ‘The 
large shield was not the ouly one in use in the Ho- 
meric period. Neptune’s advice to the Argives 
shows this :— 

“The best and broadest bucklers of the host, 
And brightest helmets put we on, and arm’d 
With largest spears advance. 
Ye then, who feel your hearts 
Undaunted, but are armed with smaller shields, 


Them give to those who fear, and in exchange 
Their stronger shields and broader take yourselves.” 

















And again :— 


“With many a stroke 
The bull-hide shields and lighter targets rang.” 


Perhaps, however, there was not such a contrast 


of size between the smaller and larger shields mer 

tioned here, as between the tzinnah and magen. Th 

latter is the shield which the present text mentions, 
and is thought by Gesenius to be analagous to the 
Roman clypeus. In this opinion we concur, because 
both seem to have been shields of average form and 
size. The Roman clypeus was a medium-sized 
shield, round, oval, or hexangular in figure; and had 
sometimes, a boss in the centre, as had the Hebrew 


magen, to which bosses are assigned in Job xv. 26— 


“The thick bosses of his bucklers.”. The central 
boss, which was a kind of projecting dagger, does 
not, however, seem to have been peculiar to any 
one kind of shield, It rendered the shield at the 
same time an offensive as well as a defensive weap- 
on, and was of great use in bearing down the enemy 
in close fight. ‘The shield of Agamemnon had 
twenty-one bosses—twenty surrounding bosses, and 
one in the centre. 

The Hebrews must have had a considerable va- 
riety of shields; for besides these two, which occur 
most frequently, there are others of which we know 
nothing distinctly ; but may infer that the different 
ternys describe peculiarities of form and size. One 


of these is the sohairah, which, from the etymology, 
would seem to have been of a round form, which 
was and is a very common shape for the smaller 
kind of shields, and sometimes for the larger, as will 
It may well be taken as the 


appear by our cuts. 








Roman Vombat with the Spear and the small round Shield (called parma.) From a Bas—relief at Pompeii. 
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type of the Roman shield called parma, a small 
round shield much used by the cavalry and light-. 
armed foot, and now very common in the east. An- 
other is the shelet, (which occurs only in the plural,) 
and as it appears, from a comparison of parallel pas- 
sages, to be sometimes used as synonymous with 
magen, we may infer that the former was essentially 
the same as the latter, with some small variation of 
make or ornament. See, for instance, Sol. Song, 
iv. 4—* Thy neck is like the tower of David, build- 
ed for an armoury, whereon there hang a thousand 
bucklers (magen,) ali shields (shilta1, sing., shelet) of 
mighty men.” The last clause is evidently a repe- 
tition of the preceding, shelet being used as a verbal 
change for magen. We do not notice the kidon, 
translated “target” and “shield,” in 1 Sam. xvii. 6, 
45; because it is more than doubtful that anything 
of the kind is intended. 


QUANTITY OF PINE TIMBER IN THE UNITED 


STATES. 


In estimating the quantity of pine timber fit for 
building, and the uses to which it is generally applied, 
little or no deduction has been made for the exten- 
sive forests of yellow and black pine, &c., &c., which 
make excellent fuel for steamboats, but is good for 
nothing else. Nor is there any deduction made for 
the red, or Norway, or hard pine, which grows abun- 
dantly in the South, in some part of Pennsylvania, 
and in other districts ; but which is altogether a dif- 


ferent article from the white or pumpion pine, of 


which I am speaking ; nor is the fact taken into con- 
sideration that the white pine grows in clusters, not in 
dense and extensive forests, like many other kinds 
of timber. Such a thing as one continued or unbro- 
ken forest of white pine embracing five thousand 
acres does not exist on earth. Wherever we find 
a cluster of this kind of timber, we are sure to find it 
surrounded by a large district on which there is not 
a white pine tobe found. In considering the proba- 
bility of the supply being equal to the demand for 
any great length of time, we have heretofore made no 
allowance for the fact that we have no forests of young 
pines growing up to supply us when the present are 
cut down. ‘The under brush in all the pine forests 
does not consist of thrifty young pines, but is alto- 
gether a different kind of timber. When the pine 
timber in any country is once gone, it is gone for ever. 
I have, therefore, come to the conclusion, from my 
examination here and in other parts of the country, that 
unless something occurs to check the destruction, 
there is not white pine timber enough north of the 
Carolinas to supply the demand fifteen years longer. 
The people must then resort to hemlock, basswood, 
and other miserable substitutes, or, what is more to 
be regretted, they must do without timber, and sub- 
stitute mud and stone for building habitations, as in 
the old countries, Let me go a little more into detail. 
In all the New England states there is no pine tim- 
ber worth mentioning, except what is to be found in 
some parts of the state of Maine—and the examina- 
tions made by the Bangor speculators have shown 


that the quantity of pine there is not an eighth of 


what it has been supposed that state contained. 
This, however, will soon be gone. In Bangor and 
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its vicinity there are upward of two hundred saw- 
mills, manufacturing daily a million and a half feet of 
lumber. 
any, behind Bangor. 
chinery, the markets in New England would be with- 
out a supply were it not for the lumber sent from our 
state. 
Maine continue to supply the increasing 
made upon them ?—Now look into our own state. In 
the district of country bordering upon Lakes George 
and Champlain and the river St. Lawrence there are 
a few pine forests, but those have been so much over- 
run by the plunderers of pine timber that the quanti- 
ty has been greatly diminished. Vermont and Mas- 
sachusetts both take large quantities annually from 
them, but these are small demands compared with 
the Market down the Hudson and the markets on the 


Other parts of the state are not much, if 
And yet, with all this ma- 


How long can the scanty forests of pine of 
emand 


St. Lawrence. Last year no less than thirteen hun- 


dred ship-loads of timber were sent from Quebec to 


England, Scotland, and Ireland, and it is estimated 
that the number this year will not be less than four- 
teen hundred. The famous Norway pine, from 
which England formerly drew her supplies, has be- 
come so scarce that she is now obliged to resort to 
her colonies this side the Atlantic. 

In the course of a few short years, the pine timber 
in that section of the state, will have entirely disap- 
peared. On the banks of Salmon and Black Rivers, 
which empty into Lake Ontario, are to be found the 
remains of pine forests, which once almost covered 
that region ; but, in consequence of the extraordinary 
facilities for the transportation of lumber to the east 
ern markets, almost every owner ofa pine tree is hur- 
rying it off as though some fatal calamity awaited 
the delay of a single day. Soon that populous sec- 
tion of state, now settling with as much rapidity as 
any other, will be obliged to resort to distant mar- 
kets, to procure lumber to build up the villages and 
cities which are there springing into existence. Pro- 
ceeding in a westerly direction, we find another 
small and valuable tract of pine timber, situated near 
the line dividing the counties of Madison and Onon- 
daga, belonging to a gentleman at Utica: but judg- 
ing from the price which lumber brings in that neigh- 
bourhood, and the actual wants of the people, I should 
think the proprietor would probably yield to the wish- 
es of the builders and allow it to be manufactured 
for immediate use. On the tributary stream of the 
Susquehanna, are also to be found forests of pine : 
but the extensive ‘supplies, drawn from that quarter 
by the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
and the neighbouring markets, to say nothing of the 
southern part of our state, for a great many years, 
have reduced the quantity to very narrow limits. 
Every foot of timber which can be manufactured 
with all the machinery now in operation, is wanted to 
supply those southern markets, and yet New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, &c., are taken away mill- 
ions every year. The states of Ohio, Indiana, lIli- 
nois, the north part of Kentucy and Virginia, and the 
southwestern part of Pennsylvania, are entirely des- 
titute of pine timber. It is carried more than eigh- 
teen hundred miles from this place to supply partial- 
ly the wants of some of those states. 


No one can improve in company, for which he has 
not respect enough to be under some restraint 
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TREATY OF WILLIAM PENN. 


Tus compact, which for its justice and benevo- 
lence, has conferred immortal henour upon the foun- 
der of Pennsylvania, was made under the widespread- 
ing branches of an elm-tree, that stood upon the bank 
of the Delaware at Shackamaxon. The stately tree 
was uprooted by a storm in 1810, when the trunk 
measured twenty-four feet in circumference, and its 
age was ascertained to be two hundred and eighity 
years, having been one hundred and fifty years old 
at the time the treaty took place. It was held in the 
highest veneration by the Indian nations, by the first 
settlers, and by their descendants. During the rev- 
olutionary war, in 1775, when the British army had 
possession of the district of country within Kingston 
bay, and when firewood was very scarce, General 
Simcoe who had command of the troops there, from 
a regard which he entertained for the character of 
William Penn, and the interest which he took in the 
history connected with the tree, ordered a guard of 
British soldiers to protect it from the axe. Many 
curious recollections belong to this venerated spot, 
and some of these are noticed in a memoir concern- 
ing the treaty, which may be seen by reference to 
the transactions of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, carefully prepared by Mr. Roberts Vaux, 
whose correspondence with the late Judge Peters, 
Mrs. Deborah Logan, and the Rev. Dr. Collin, relating 
to the traditionary account of the treaty, was the 
means of bringing out much other instructive and en- 
tertaining matter worthy of perusal and preservation. 

The Penn Society, in order to preserve a knowl- 
edge of the spot where the elm-tree stood, have 
caused a simple block of marble to be placed there, 
in the expectation, at some future day, of erecting 
@ monument, altogether worthy of the event, and the 
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Monument of the great Treaty of Penn, at Shackamaxon. 
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scene which is now more humbly commemorated in 
the manner that the annexed engraving represents : 


The inscriptions on the stone are as follows : — 
ON THE NORTH. ON THE WEST. 
Treaty Ground of William Penn | Placed by the Penn Society 
and the Indian natives, 1682. | A. D. 1827, to mark the site of 
Unbroken faith. the great Elm-Tree. 


ON THE SOUTH. ON THE EAST. 


William Penn, Pennsylvania founded. 
Born 1644. 81, 
Died 1718. | By Deeds of Peace. 


DISCOVERIES IN EARLY AGE. 


Even in science the greatest discoveries have 
been made at an early age. Sir Isaac Newton was 
not twenty when he saw the apple fall to the ground. 
Harvey, I believe, discovered the circulation of the 
blood at eighteen. Berkeley was only six-and-twen- 
ty when he published his Essay on Vision. Hart- 
ley’s great principle was developed in an inaugural 
dissertation at college. Hume wrote his “ Treatise 
on Human Nature” while he was yet quite a young 
man. Hobbes put forth his metaphysical system 
very soon after he quitted the service of Lord Bacon. 
I believe also that Galileo, Leibnitz, and Eulea com- 
menced their career of discovery quite young, and I 
think it is only then, before the mind becomes set in 
its own opinions or the dogmas of others, that it can 
have vigour or elasticity to throw off the load of 
prejudice, and seize on new and extensive combina- 
tions of things. 


LONGEVITY. 

In the year 1827, there died in Russia 947 per- 
sons above a hundred years old, 202 above 110,98 
above 115, 52 above 120, 21 above 125, and one above 
135. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REVIEW OF THE LIFE OF 
FATHER MARQUETTE BY JARED SPARKS. 


From the January No. of the North American Review. 


We need say nothing here of the services which 
Mr. Sparks has rendered to American history. His 
Lives of Ledyard and Morris and Washington ; his 
editions of the writings of Washington and Franklin, 
and of the Diplomatick Correspondence; and his 
collection of American Biographies, which has now 
reached the tenth volume, are all known through this 
country and in Europe. He has done more than any 
other one man to preserve for posterity the undoubt- 
ed records of our early history ; and we trust a long 
life may be granted him, wherein to pursue his la- 
bours; for, with the advance already gained in a 
knowledge of the details of past times, his labours 
are becoming every year more and more valuable. 

Among his various publications, the series of 
American Biographies ranks high in interest and 
utility ; through it, many have been made known to 
the world, who might otherwise have found no his- 
torian; and we hope he may be able to continue it 
through many more volumes. Among those persons, 
who but for this work might have remained without 
their deserved celebrity, is Father Marquette, whose 
brief story is now before us. His Journal, giving an 
account of the discovery of the great Mississippi 
Valley, was published in France in 1681, and a 
poor translation of it was given in the Appendix to 
Hennepin’s volumes, printed in London in 1698; but 
all knowledge of his doings slept in these dusty 
works, and ina few pages of Charlevoix’s “ New 
France,” until Mr. Sparks drew up an abstract of the 
original Journal, for the second edition of Butler’s 
“ History of Kentucky.” This abstract he has now 
somewhat altered and enlarged, and put into a wider 
circulation, through his ‘‘ Biography.” It is curious 
and interesting ; and as Marquette’s discovery is but 
little known, and the labours of those that followed 
him but slightly appreciated, we have thought it 
worth while to give our readers a sketch of the prog- 
ress of the French in the knowledge and settlement 
of the Mississippi valley. 

The advantages of water communication were 
never more perfectly shown, than in the rapid prog- 
ress of the French in Canada when first settled. 
During the years in which John Eliot was preaching 
to the savages of Natick and Concord, the Jesuits 
were lifting their voices upon the furthest shores of 
Lake Superiour ; while a journey from Boston to the 
Connecticut was still a journey through the heart of 
the wilderness, Allouez and Dablon had borne the 
cross through that very “ Mellioki” (Milwaukie) re- 
gion, to which our speculators have just reached. 
With strong hearts those old monks went through 
their labours ; sleeping, in midwinter under the bark 
of trees for blankets, and seasoning their only food, 
“Indian corn, grinded small,” with “ little frogs, gath- 
ered inthe meadows.” ‘They were very different 
men from “the apostle” of the Puritans ; but, to all 
appearance, were as pure, and as true, and as loving; 
the Miamis were “ so greedy to hear Father Allouez 
when he taught them,” says Marquette, “ that they 
gave him little rest, even in the night.” 

Among those who were foremost in courage and 
kindness, was Marquette. himself; a modest, quiet 
man, who went forward into unknown countries, not 

s a discoverer, but as God’s messenger; who 
hought all his sufferings and labour fruitful, because 


among “the Illinois of Perouacca,” he was able to 
baptize one dying child ; and who took such a hold 
of the hearts of those wild men, through the inspi- 
ration of love, that for years after his death, when 
the storms of Lake Michigan swept over the Indian’s 
frail canoe, he called upon the name of Marquette, 
and the wind ceased and the waves were still. 

In the year 1671, this Jesuit missionary led a 
party of Hurons to the point of land which projects 
from the North, at the strait between Lakes Michi- 
gan and Huron, and there founded the old settlement 
of Michillimackinac. Here, and along the neigh- 
bouring shores, he laboured with noiseless diligence. 
until 1763, when the intendant-general of the colo- 
ny, M. Talon, a man of great activity and enterprise, 
and who was upon the point of closing his career in 
Canada, determined that the close should be worthy 
of his character, and called upon Marquette to be 
the leader of a small party, which was to seek for 
that great river in the West, of which the Indians 
had so often spoken. The representative of the 
government in this undertaking was M. Joliet, a 
substantial citizen of Quebec, and with them went 
five other Frenchmen. 

Upon the thirteenth of May, 1673, this little band 
of seven left Michillimackinac in two bark canoes, 
with a small store of Indian corn and jerked meat, 
wherewith to keep soul and body in company, bound 
they new not whither. 

The first nation they visited, one with which our 
reverend Father had been long acquainted, being 
told of their venturous plan, begged them to desist. 
There were Indians, they said, on that great river, 
who would cut off their heads without the least 
cause ; warriours who would seize them; monsters 
who would swallow them, canoes and all; even a 
demon, who shut the way, and buried in the waters 
that boiled about him all who dared draw nigh ; and, 
if these dangers were passed, there were heats there 
that would infallibly kill them. “I thanked them 
for their good advice,” says Marquette, “ but I told 
them that I could not follow it; since the salvation 
of souls was at stake, for which I should be over- 
joyed to give my life.” 

Passing through Green Bay, from the mud of 
which, says our voyager, rise “mischievous va- 
pours, which cause the most grand and perpetual 
thunders that I have ever heard,” they entered Fox 
River, and toiling over stones which cut their feet, 
as they dragged their canoes through its strong rap- 
ids, reached a village where lived in union the Mi- 
amis, Mascoutens, and ‘“ Kikabeux” (Kickapoos.) 
Here Allouez had preached, and behold! in the 
midst of the town, 2 cross, (une belle croia,) on which 
hung skins, and belts, and bows, and arrows, which 
“‘ these good people had offered to the great Manitou, 
to thank him because he had taken pity on them during 
the winter, and had given them an abundant chase.” 

Beyond this point no Frenchman had gone; here 
was the bound of discovery ; and much did the sav- 
ages wonder at the hardihood of these seven men, 
who, alone, in two bark canoes, were thus fearlessly 
passing into unknown dangers. 

On the tenth of June, they left this wondering and 
well-wishing crowd, and, with two guides to lead 
them through the lakes and marshes of that region, 
started for the river, which, as they heard, rose but 
about three leagues distant, and fell into the Missis- 
sippi. Without ill-luck these guides conducted them 
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to the portage, and helped them carry their canoes 
across it; then, returning, left them “alone amid 
that unknown country, in the hand of God.” 

With prayers to the mother of Jesus they 
strengthened their souls, and then committed them- 
selves, in all hope, to the current of the westward- 
flowing river, the ‘“ Mescousin” (Wisconsin ;) a 
sand-barred stream, hard to navigate, but full of isl- 
ands covered with vines, and bordered by meadows, 
and groves, and pleasant slopes. Down this they 
floated with open eyes, until, upon the seventeenth 
of June, they entered the Mississippi, “ with a joy,” 
says Marquette, “ that I cannot express.” 

Quietly floating down the great river, they re- 
marked the deer, the buffaloes, the swans—“ wing- 
less, for they lose their feathers in that country,”— 
the great fish, one of which had nearly knocked 
their canoe into atoms, and other creatures of air, 
earth, and water, but no men. At last, however, 
upon the twenty-first of June, they discovered upon 
the bank of the river the foot-prints of some fellow- 
mortals, and a little path leading into a pleasant 
meadow. Leaving the canoes in charge of their 
followers, Joliet and Father Marquette boldly ad- 
vanced upon this path toward, as they supposed, an 
Indian village. Nor were they mistaken; for they 
soon came to a little town, toward which, recom- 
mending themselves to God’s care, they went so 
nigh as to hear the savages talking. Having made 
their presence known by a loud cry, they were gra- 
ciously received by an embassy of four old men, 
who presented them the pipe of peace, and told them 
that this was a village of the “Illinois.” The voy- 
agers were then conducted into the town, where all 
received them as friends, and treated them to a great 
smoking. After much complimenting and present- 
making, a grand feast was given to the Europeans, 
consisting of four courses. ‘The first was of homi- 
ny, the second of fish, the third of a dog, which the 
Frenchmen declined, and the whole concluded with 
roast buffalo. After the feast they were marched 
through the town with great ceremony and much 
speechmaking , and, having spent the night, pleas- 
antly and quietly, amid the Indians, they returned to 
their canoes with an escort of six hundred people. 
The Illinois, Marquette, like all the early travellers, 
describes as remarkably handsome, well-mannered, 
and kindly, even somewhat effeminate. The rever- 
end Father tells us, that they used guns, and were 
much feared by the people of the South and West, 
where they made many prisoners, whom they sold 
as slaves. 

Leaving the Illinois, the adventurers passed the 
rocks upon which were painted those monsters of 
whose existence they had heard on Lake Michigan, 
and soon found themselves at the mouth of the Pe- 
kitanoni, or Missouri of our day ; the character of 
which is well described ; muddy, rushing, and noisy. 
“ Through this,” says Marquette, “I hope to reach 
the Gulf of California, and thence the East Indies.” 
This hope was based upon certain rumours among 
the natives, which represented the Pekitanoni as 
passing by a meadow, five or six days’ journey from 
its mouth, on the opposite side of which meadow 
was a stream running westward, which led, beyond 
doubt, to the South Sea. “If God give me health,” 
says our Jesuit, “I do not despair of one day making 
the discovery.” Leaving the Missouri, they 


the demon, that had been portrayed to them, which Marquette. 
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was indeed a dangerous rock in the river, and came 
to the Ouabouskigou, or Ohio, a stream which makes 
but a small figure in Father Marquette’s map, being 
but a trifling watercourse compared to the Illinois. 
From the Ohio, our voyagers passed with safety, 
except from the moschetoes, into the neighbourhood 
of the “ Akamscas,” or Arkansas. Here they were 
attacked by a crowd of warriours, and had nearly 
lost their lives; but Marquette resolutely presented 
the peace-pipe, until some of the old men of the at- 
tacking party were softened, and saved them from 
harm. ‘“ God touched their hearts,” says the pious 
narrator. 

The next day the Frenchmen went on to “Akam- 
sca,” where they were received most kindly, and 
feasted on corn and dog till they could eat no more. 
These Indians cooked in and eat from earthenware, 
and were amiable and unceremonious, each man 
helping himself from the dish, and passing it to his 
neighbour. 

From this point Joliet and our writer determined 
to return to the North, as dangers increased toward 
the sea, and no doubt could exist as to the point 
where the Mississippi emptied, to ascertain which 
point was the great object of their expedition. Ac- 
cordingly, on the seventeenth of July, our voyagers 
left Akamsca; retraced their path, with much la- 
bour, to the Illinois, through which they soon reach- 
ed the Lake ; and “nowhere,” says Marquette, “ did 
we see such grounds, meadows, woods, buffaloes, 
stags, deer, wildcats, bustards, swans, ducks, para- 
keets, and even beavers,” as on the Illinois river. 

In September the party, without loss or injury, 
reached Green Bay, and reported their discovery ; 
one of the most important of that age, but of which 
we have now no record left except the narrative of 
Marquette, Joliet (as we learn from an abstract of 
his account, given in Hennepin’s second volume, 
London, 1698) having lost all his papers while re- 
turning to Quebec, by the upsetting of his canoe. 
Marquette’s unpretending account, we have in a col- 
lection of voyages by Thevenot, printed in Paris in 
1681. Its general correctness is unquestionable ; 
and, as no European had claimed to have made any 
such discovery at the time this volume was publish- 
ed, but the persons therein named, we may consider 
the account as genuine. 

Afterward, Marquette returned to the Illinois, by 
their request, and ministered to them until 1675. On 
the eighteenth of May, in that year, as he was pass- 
ing with his boatmen up Lake Michigan, he proposed 
to land at the mouth of a little stream running from 
the peninsula, and perform mass. Leaving his men 
with the “canoe, he went a little way apart to pray, 
they waiting for him. As much time passed, and 
he did not return, they called to mind, that he had 
said something of his death being at hand, and 
anxiously went to seek him. They found him dead ; 
where he had been praying, he had died. The canoe- 
men dug a grave near the mouth of the stream, and 
buried him in the sand. Here his body was liable 
to be exposed by a rise of water; and would have 
been so, had not the river retired, and left the mis- 
sionary’s grave in peace. Charlevoix, who visited 
the spot some fifty years afterward, found that the 
waters had forced a passage at the most difficult 

int ; had cut through a bluff, rather than cross the 

owland where that grave was. The river is called 
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Great Bridge of Boats across the Tigris. 


BAGDAD. 


Tuis is the capital of a Turkish pachalick of the 
same name, in the softhern part of Mesopotamia, 
containing about 70,000 square miles, and 650,000 
inhabitants. The greatest part of it lies on the east- 
ern bank of the Tigris, which is crossed by a bridge 
of boats, 620 feet long. 

Mr. Buckingham thus describes his feelings when 
viewing the city of Bagdad, from the bridge repre- 
sented in our engraving: “But the scene which 
pleased me more than all, was that presented at mid- 
night, from the centre of the bridge of boats across 
the Tigris. The morning breeze had by this time 
so completely subsided, that not a breath was stirring, 
and the river flowed majestically along, its glassy 
surface broken only by the ripple of the boats’ stems, 
which divided the current as it passed their line. In 
this resplendid mirror was seen reflected back, an- 
other heaven of stars, almost equal in brilliancy to 
that which spread our midnight canopy ; not a cloud 
veiled the smallest portion of this deep blue vault, 
so thickly studded with myriads of burning worlds. 
The forked galaxy, with its whitened train of other 
myriads, too distant to be distinctly seen, formed a 
broad and lucid band across the zenith ; and even 
the reflection of this milky-way, as belting the seem- 
ing heaven below us, was most distinctly marked upon 
the bosom of the silent stream. 

“ The only persons seen upon the bridge, at this late 
hour of the night, were some few labourers, who, 
exhausted with the riot of the feast, had stolen into 
the bows of the boats, and coiled themselves away 
like serpents between the timbers, to catch there 
undisturbed the short repose which was necessary to 


fit them for the morrow’s burdens. It is the rich 
alone who can devote the night throughout to revelry, 
and the day to uninterrupted ease: the poor are obli- 
ged, through fasting, to earn by labour their daily 
portion of food. Excepting here, where I came often 
by night during the Ramazan, and sat for an hour in 
silent admiration of the beautiful heaven above, and 
placid stream below, with not a creature near me, 
except the weary sleepers already described, the 
voice of joy was heard on every side. The whole 
of the river’s banks were illuminated, as far as the eye 
could follow the Tigris in its course. The large 
coffee-house near the Medrassee el Mostanser, or 
College of the Learned, so often mentioned in Arabian 
story, presented one blaze of light on the eastern 
side. ‘The still larger one opposite to this, illumina- 
ted by its lamps the whole western bank ; and as these 
edifices were both facing the separate extremities of 
the bridge of boats, a stream of light extended from 
each, completely across it, even to the centre of the 
stream ; and on the surface itself were seen floating 
lighted lamps, and vessels filled with inflammable 
substances, to augment the general blaze.” 

The modern city is surrounded with a brick wall, 
six miles in circuit, and with a ditch from five to six 
fathoms deep, which may be filled with water from 
the Tigris ; but the cannon on the numerous towers 
are old and unfit for use. The castle commandsshe 
Tigris, and contains an arsenal, but is untenable. The 
houses, mostly built of brick, are but one story high, 
the streets unpaved, and so narrow that two horsemen 
can scarcely ride avreast. The houses of the wealthy 
are distinguished by a better sort of architecture 
The palace of the governour is spacious, and magni- 
ficently furnished. The publick baths, and the coffee- 
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houses of the city, though in a bad condition, are 
much frequented. The markets afford an abundance 
of provisions, at a low price. 

Bagdad is an important mart for Arabian, Indian, 
and Persian productions, as well as for European and 
American manufactures. A splendid view is afford- 
ed by the bazars, with their twelve hundred shops, 
filled with all kinds of oriental goods. The chief 
manufactures of the city are red and yellow leather, 
much esteemed, and silk, cotton, and woollen cloths. 
With the aid of the English and Persians, the pacha 
has established a cannon foundry. This city sup- 
plies Asia Minor, Syria, and part of b: rope, with 
East India goods, which are imported to Bassora, 
ascend the ‘Tigris in boats, and are carried by cara- 
vans to Tokat, Constantinople, Aleppo, Damascus, 
and the western parts of Persia. ‘There is also some 
trade in jewels. An English packet runs between 
Bagdad and Bassora. A multitude of strangers as- 
semble at Bagdad, partly on mercantile business, 
partly to visit the sepulchres of the saints, among 
which is that of the prophet Ezekiel. The heat of 
the summer obliges the inhabitants to shelter them- 
selves in subterranean chambers, but the winter is 
cold enough to make a fire necessary. The city is 
nevertheless agreeable, healthy, and free from pesti- 
lential diseases ; but the inhabitants frequently suffer 
from cutaneous disorders. 

Bagdad is inhabited by Turks, Persians, Armeni- 
ans, Jews, and a small number of Christians. ‘The 
Turks compose three fourths of the whole population. 
The Jews are confined to a secluded district of the 
city, and are in avery oppressed condition. Inclusive 
of the Arabs, Hindoos, Afghans and Egyptians, who 
Vou, V1.—57 


Viesw of the City of Bagdad. 
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are accustomed to reside here, the population may 
amount to eighty thousand. The Persians, under 
the particular protection of the government, enjoy 2 
very extensive trade, and are celebrated for honesty, 
prudence, and integrity. The higher classes are 
more civil and attentive to strangers than is usually 
the case with Mohammedans. On the other hand, 
the lower classes are infected with the prevailing 
vices of the East. The people are bold, enterprising, 
and turbulent. ‘The city, of which a general view is 
given above, was begunin 762, by the Calif Abu 
Giafar-Almanzor, finished in four years, and raised to 
a high degree of splendour, in the ninth century, by 
Haroun Alraschid ; but one hundred years after it 
was destroyed by the Turks. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it was stormed by Holagou, grandson of Zingis 
Khan, who caused the reigning calif to be slain, 
and destroyed the califate. ‘The descendants of 
the conqueror were expelled, in 1392, by Tamerlane, 
and in 1402, by Kara-Yusef. In the following cen- 
tury, Shah Ismael, the first sovereign of Persia of 
the house of Sofi, took possession of the city. From 
that time it was a perpetual subject of contest in the 
wars between the Turks and Persians. After a 
memorable siege, in 1638, it was conquered by the 
Turkish emperour, Amurath [V., and Nadir Shah 
endeavoured in vain, in the eighteenth century, to 
wrest it from the Turks. 





Great distress has never hitherto taught, and 
while the world lasts it never will teach, wise les- 
sons to any part of mankind. Desperate situations 
produce desperate councils, and desperate measures | 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


BLEACHING, 


Is a very important chymical process. According 
te the old system, it was a tedious and unpleasant 
process, comprising a number of operations, conduct- 
ed in the following manner: 1, steeping and milling; 
2, bucking and boiling; 3, alternate watering and 
drying ; 4, scouring; 5, rubbing with soap and warm 
water ; 6, starching and bluing. 

In the first of these operations, the cloth intended 
to be bleached, disposed in folds, is put into warm 
water, where it is allowed to remain until the air bub- 
bles, which, after eighteen hours’ steeping, begin to 
arise on the surface, have disappeared ; this gener- 
ally happens, according to the warmth of the weath- 
er,in from fifty to seventy hours ; if allowed to re- 
main longer, a scum which forms on the surface of 
the water would precipitate, and the steeping must 
be discontinued before this occurs. After the steep- 
ing, the cloth is taken to the mill, in which by con- 
tinued agitation with a large quantity of water, all 
the loose foulness is carried off. 

In the bucking and boiling, alkaline leys are em- 
ployed to remove that particular substance which oc- 
casions the brown colour of the cloth. Potash is the 
alkali mostly employed. ‘The ley is at first put on 
the cloth only blood warm, it is then drawn off, and 
poured on at a greater heat. The cloth is next taken 
into the field and spread out, where it is watered at 
intervals sufficiently short to keep it constantly wet ; 
for if allowed to dry, while strongly impregnated 
with alkaline salts, the texture of the cloth would be 
injured. After this has been attended to, about half 
a day, dry spots are allowed to appear before the 
watering is repeated. By this process, the cloth ac- 
quires a greater degree of whiteness than before it 
was taken out, and where the evaporation has been 
strongest, as on the upper side of the cloth, the col- 
our is whitest. After the cloth has received in the 
field a tolerably good and uniform colour, as is fit for 
souring, in which operation it is steeped in sour 
milk, or in water soured with bran or rye-meal, and 
used new-milk warm; or what is still better, in wa- 
ter acidulated with sulphurick acid. After being 
sufficiently soured, which is accomplished in a few 
hours, the acid is entirely removed by washing in the 
fulling-mill, and the cloth is then washed by the hand 
with soft soap and warm water. Coarse cloths are 
washed more slightly ; being rubbed over with soap, 
they are worked between boards, called rubbing- 
boards, which effect the purpose by the grooves they 
contain. ‘The finishing operations of starching and 
bluing, are conducted in a similar manner to the 
starching and bluing of the laundry. 

The various steepings, boilings, and exposures to 
the air, to be performed in the process of bleaching 
above described, consumed much time, and the man- 
ufacturer was besides very dependant on the state 
of the weather; but while the nature of the change 
produced on the linen was not understood, there ap- 
peared but little hope of materially shortening the 
period employed in completing. The progress of 
discovery, however, in chymistry, at length threw a 
ray of light upon the subject, and in a short time the 
theorv of bleaching became better known, and the 


practice entirely changed. We are indebted to Mr. 
Hall, of England, for the first useful employment of 
the art of chymistry in bleaching. Prior to his time 
it was a mechanical trade, but that ingenious chymist 
converted it into a scientifick process, which we may 
now proceed to describe. When a coloured piece of 
cloth is exposed to the action of oxymuriatick acid, 
the colour entirely disappears in a longer or shorter 
period, and the acid, if the quantity of cloth upon 
which it has been exerted, is sufficient to exhaust it, 
is reduced to the state of common muriatick acid. It 
is evident, then, that the colouring matter has lost its 
property of exhibiting colour by combining with oxy- 
gen ; and when the cloth thus bleached has been for 
some time exposed to the air, it becomes yellowish, 
because part of the oxygen which had combined with 
the colouring matter flies off. An additional process 
therefore is necessary, and as it was found that the 
action of the oxymuriatick acid rendered the sub- 
stance of the colouring matter soluble in alkaline lix- 
ivia, by the employment of such lixivia, a permanent 
white is obtained. In this new mode of bleaching, 
the oxymuriatick acid effects, almost immediately, a 
change, which exposure to the atmosphere requires 
many weeks to accomplish, and therefore the whole 
process is pees accelerated. Much com- 
plaint was at one time heard, with respect to the in- 
jury sustained by the cloths in the new mode of 
bleaching, and often with justice, as in the infancy of 
the discovery the want of experience was necessarily 
attended by the liability to errour ; and through want 
of skill, among many who were anxious to adopt it, 
with a view to commercial advantage, this was often 
very considerable. But when properly conducted, 
it is found to be less injurious to cloth than the old 
mode, at the same time that it produces a much su- 
periour white. 

The oxymuriatick acid for the use of the chymist, 
is usually obtained by distilling muriatick acid off 
the black oxide of manganese; but Berthollet sug- 
gested, for the use of the bleacher, the more econom- 
ical method of obtaining it by the decomposition of 
muriate of soda, which is effected by diluted sulphu- 
rick acid, and the oxide of manganese being added to 
the mixture, the muriatick acid is produced, and oxy- 
genized at the same time. The following propor- 
tions of the ingredients are considered by most to be 
the best :— 


Parts. 
Manganese ‘ ° ; 3 
Common salt. ‘ ‘ 8 
Sulphurick acid . : : 6 
Water . ; ¥ . FB 


The proportion of manganese must be varied ac- 
cording to its quality. The different ingredients 
should be intimately mixed, and distilled in leaden, 
earthern, or glass retorts. ‘The distillation should be 
carried on very slowly, and heat need not be applied 
till the first disengagement of gas has ceased, after 
which a sand-bath may be employed, or if the retort 
be of lead, it may be placed in a vessel of Boiling 
water. ‘The retort must be connected with a receiv- 
er, which is designed to collect the muriatick acid 
that may come over in the first instance, and from 
this receiver proceeds a tube, the other extremity of 
which enters a cask of water nearly at the bottom. 
By this means the gas has to rise through a consider- 
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able body of water, which is necessary, as it does 
hot combine very readily with that fluid ; its absorp- 
tion is at the same time promoted by the motion of a 
circular frame placed in the middle of the cask, and 
whirled by a handle placed at the top. The interme- 
diate vessel for the retention of the muriatick acid 


may be dispensed with, by using a long-necked re- | 


tort which will condense this acid, and it may be 
caused to run back by giving a suitable inclination to 
the neck of the retort. By this means the solution 
of the acid can be made as strong as may be requir- 
ed. It requires to be stronger for coarse than for 
fine cloth, and for linen than for cotton. The aver- 
age produce is stated by Berthollet, at one hundred 
quarts for every pound of muriate of soda that has 
been used. The strength of the bleaching liquor 
may be tried by dropping a given measure of it into 
a tincture of cochineal, or a solution of indigo in sul- 
phurick acid, of a certain strength, and by observing 
the discolouration produced, its strength is known. 
The cloth is prepared for bleaching by keeping it for 
some hours in a bath of warm water, and afterward 
boiling it in an alkaline ley, containing twenty parts 
of water and one part of potash, rendered caustick by 
one third of lime. After this preparation, which 
Opens its pores, removes the soluble part of the col- 
ouring matter, and thus prevents an unnecessary 
waste of oxymuriatick acid, it must be disposed in 
the bleaching liquor in such a manner that every part 
may be equally exposed to its action. It is then, al- 
ternately, exposed to the action of the bleaching 
liquor and the alkaline ley, till it is observed to be 
sufficiently bleached ; from four to eight immersions 
will be required, according to the texture and kind 
of the cloth, and the colours to be destroyed. Cot- 
ton is so much more easily bleached than linen, that 
when the liquor has little effect on the latter, it will 
answer perfectly well for the former. From the 
great volatility of the acid, it becomes desirable to 
employ close vessels, and one which is extremely 
simple, and answers the purpose perfectly well, has 
been contrived. It consists of an oblong deal cis- 
tern, made water-tight, and the dimensions of which 
are adapted to the quantity and size of the cloth in- 
tended to be bleached at once. This cistern is cov- 
ered by a lid, which has a rim that goes within the 
cistern, and fits it with tolerable accuracy, but may, 
if thought necessary, be farther secured with pitch. 
Opposite each other, in a line running lengthwise in 
the middle of the cistern, and at a distance equal to 
one fourth of the length of the cistern, are placed two 
upright axles of beech-wood or ash, one of whose 
extremities turns in a wooden step or socket, fixed in 
the lid, above which they project with a square ter- 
mination for a handle or a pulley to be slipped upon 
them.’ Upon each axle is tightly fastened, by sew- 
ing to itself, a piece of strong canvass, one end 
of which, from the top to the bottom, is left project- 
ing a little. ‘To these pieces of canvass, the ends of 
the web of calico, &c., to be bleached, may be fast- 
ened by wooden skewers, and either axle, on being 
turned by the handle or winch slipped on the square 
end at the top, will then have the calico woiind upon 
it, and by putting the winch upon the other axlo, the 
web will be transferred to that axle. The axles are 
taken out of the cistern to fasten the cloth upon 
them ; when they are replaced, the cistern is filled 
with bleaching liquor: and as by turning the winch, 
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every part of the web is stretched in succession be- 
tween the two axles, the whole will be equally 
bleached, which is an advantage that cannot be ob- 
tained by simple immersion. While the cloth is 
winding upon one of the axles the ready motion of 
the other might cause it to become slack, and wind 
unequally ; to prevent this, the axle from which it is 
drawn, has a small pulley slipped upon its square 
extremity, and a cord with a moderate weight at- 
tached, causes sufficient friction to make the winding 
regular. When the bleaching liquor is exhausted, it 
is let off by a spigot and faucet even with the bottom 
of the cistern. On each axle near the bottom of the 
cistern is a plain cylinder of thin wood, the diameter 
of which is at least equal to the diameter of the 
cloth, when entirely rolled upon either axle; its use 
is to present a shoulder upon which the cloth may 
rest, and be prevented from slipping down. 

Experience must be the workman’s guide, in deter- 
mining how long the cloth must be worked, and 
teach him to know the effect which a given quantity 
of bleaching liquor will produce on a certain number 
of pieces ; but this knowledge, with the use of the 
test liquor, is acquired without difficulty. 

This apparatus may easily be adapted to the bleach- 
ing of yarn; for example, if the cylinder we have 
described as being situated near the bottom of each 
axle, to prevent the cloth from slipping down, be re- 
moved to a situation just under the lid, and be per- 
forated with holes in all directions, and tapes or 
strings, to support the skeins, be passed through these 
holes, the skeins hanging down toward the bottom of 
the cistern, may be revolved as if a web was on the 
axles, and as the motion communicated to each 
skein will be equal, no entanglement will occur. 
Several axles fitted up in this manner, might be con- 
nected by pulleys and bands, and turned by a single 
winch. To fill the cistern, a short pipe is fastened 
in the centre, or any other convenient part of the lid; 
and a pipe from the cask in which the bleaching li- 
quor is made, passes through this pipe to the bot- 
tom of the cistern; and by adapting stop-cocks to 
the tubes, the transfer may be made without allowing 
any gas to escape. 

The appargtus which we have described above, 
was designed to fulfil several important conditions, 
all of which it secures. It was designed to be sim- 
ple and economical in its construction; it was re- 
quired to confine completely the vapours of the oxy- 
muriatick acid, not only to prevent the loss of allowing 
it to escape, but to prevent the injurious effects which 
the breathing of these vapours would inevitably have 
on the health of the workmen, It must also be ob- 
served, that as potash when mixed with the bleaching 
liquor had been found to prevent the escape of nox- 
ious vapours, that alkali had been employed as an 
essential ingredient in the modes of bleaching pre- 
viously used. But as the quantity of alkali employ- 
ed, and which was entirely lost, was equal to about 
one fourth of the weight of the salt, it made an addi- 
tion of forty per cent. to the expense ; and instead 
of increasing the bleaching power of the liquor, by 
neutralizing a part of the acid, it actually diminished 
this power; the advantage therefore gained by a 
mode of using the pure liquor appears of the first im- 
portance 

But experience evinced that something was yet 
required ; the oxymuriatick acid alone had the effect 
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of injuring in some degree the fibres of the cloth, and 
an ingredient was therefore required which should 
be cheaper than potash, and less injurious to the 
power of the liquor ; the three earths, lime, barytes, 
and magnesia, were all found to be capable of being 
used as substitutes, and lime soon obtained a prefer- 
ence on account of it being the cheapest. The first 
difficulty that presented itself in the use of this earth, 
arose out of the slight degree in which it is soluble 
in water ; but it was found that all that was wanting 
could be accomplished by the mechanical suspension 
of the lime in water, by means of agitation, as when 
the oxymuriatick gas entered a close vessel where 
this was done, the oxymuriate of lime, which is solu- 
ble in water, was completely formed, and the clear part 
of the water which contained it in solution, being 
drawn off from the undissolved or unsaturated part of 
the lime, was ready for use as a bleaching liquor. 
Subsequently, a farther improvement was made, 
which consists in combining the oxymuriatick acid 
with dry lime, and dissolving a suitable proportion of 
this compound to form a bleaching liquor. For this 
invention a patent was taken out, but the exclusive 
right was contested, and decided against the pat- 
entee. It is, therefore, open to the publick, and the 
use of the oxymuriate of lime, thus obtained, has long 
been in general use. It is prepared by introducing 
the oxymuriatick acid, through leaden tubes, into 
slaked lime made from chalk. The advantages of 
using this salt, are, that it is easily preserved or con- 
veyed to a distance: it can be purchased by the 
bleacher ready prepared, and by the solution of more 
or less of it, he can at all times immediately obtain 
his liquor of the strength he requires. The strength 
of the liquor may be known by the hydrometer, or by 
trying its effect on diluted sulphate of indigo, in the 
same manner as the solution of the pure oxymuriatick 
acid is proved; and the apparatus for exposing the 
cloth to its action may be the same. Objections 
have been made to the use of the oxymuriate of lime, 
on the ground of its injuring the cotton for the re- 
ception of some colours, and the oxymuriate of mag- 
nesia has been recommended as preferable ; but as 
the latter would be six times the price of the former, 
the difference of expense amounts to its prohibition, 
unless greater advantage could be derived from the 
use of it than have yet appeared. When the cloth 
has been completely bleached, it is rubbed hard with 
soft soap and warm water, and washed ; it is after- 
ward steeped in warm water, containing from one 
sixteenth to one hundreth part of sulphurick acid. 
By this means its whiteness is farther heightened, 
the odour of the oxymuriatick acid which it retains 
is diminished, and any small quantity of iron or cal- 
careous earth contained in the cloth is carried off. 

In the last stage of the process, the cloth is ex- 
posed for a few days to the open air in the field, and 
frequently watered, to remove every trace of the acids 
which have been employed. The colours of died 
silk or wool may be removed by the bleaching liquor, 
and the yellowness which it communicates to them 
may afterward be removed by exposing them to the 
fumes of sulphur ; ‘but the practice is too hazardous 
for commercial use. 

The use of the alkaline ley, in bleaching, is to 
carry off the colouring matter which the action of the 
oxymuriatick acid has rendered soluble, and hence 





the necessity for the alternate use of the two agents 
but as it appeared probable that a cheaper ley, in 
which colouring matter was soluble, might be found 
than that of potash, which is usually employed, and 
proves very expensive, Dr. Higgens, after various 
conjectures and experiments on the part of himself 
and others, found the sulphuret of lime well adapted 
to the purpose. Sulphur and lime are both cheap 
articles ; they are easily combined, and they do not 
injure the linen. The sulphuret of lime may be pre- 
pared in the following manner for the purpose of 
bleaching: sulphur or brimstone, in fine powder, 
four pounds; lime, well slaked and sifted, twenty 
pounds ; water, sixteen gallons ; these are to be well 
mixed, and boiled for about half an hour in an iron 
vessel, stirring them briskly from time to time. 
When the agitation and boiling are over, the solution 
of the sulphuret of lime clears, and may be drawn off 
free from the insoluble matter, the quantity of which 
is considerable. ‘The liquor in this state has nearly 
the colour of small beer, but is not quite so transpa- 
rent. Sixteens gallons of fresh are afterward to be 
poured upon the insoluble dregs in the boiler, in order 
to separate the whole of the sulphuret from them. 
The water last added, is boiled, and the dregs well 
agitated in it, and when it has become clear, it is 
drawn off and added to the first liquor: thirty-three 
gallons more of water are then added, and the liquor 
is afterward reduced to the proper state for use. 
When the cloth has been perfectly cleansed from the 
weaver’s dressing, it is steeped in this liquor from 
twelve to eighteen hours; it is then taken out, and 
well washed. When dry, it is to be steeped in the 
solution of oxymuriate of lime eight or twelve hours, 
and then washed and dried. These processes are 
repeated, till the cloth has been six times in each 
liquor, and it is then usually found to be completely 
bleached. The saving by the use of the sulphuret 
of lime is considerable. 

The oxymuriatick acid has been extensively em- 
ployed by paper manufacturers. It appears at first 
view, to be well adapted to this branch of trade, as it 
may be supposed that, whether-the rags, or the pulp 
to which they were reduced, is bleached, the large 
quantity of water employed would effectually remove 
every trace of the acid ; but the fact is otherwise : 
large quantities of paper, apparently made according 
to the best process for bleaching, have been render- 
ed unfit for use; and in all bleached paper, the 
odour of the oxymuriatick acid is more or less per- 
ceptible to the smell, when a parcel of itis fresh 
opened. Different manufacturers are more or less 
successful in their use of bleaching ; but in those 
cases where the process is so well conducted that 
the use of the acid can scarcely be suspected, the 
care bestowed in washing the pulp causes an addi- 
tional expense almost equal to that of using a more 
valuable rag without bleaching. The faults com- 
monly attributed to bleached paper, and which in 
some degree obviously exist, are, that it is not so 
proper for writing upon, because the size is injured ; 
that in course of time it weakens the colour of wri- 
ting ink, and its own whiteness diminishes ; that it is 
apt to break in the folds, and from its little coher- 
ence, is easily worn away by friction. It is said even 
to impair the colour of printing ink, but this has not 
been fully ascertained. If those who are not very 
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well acquainted with the subject, wish to ascertain 
whether a parcel of paper is bleached or not, they 
may hold a piece of it to the fire, till it is thoroughly 
dried, but not browned ; then, while it is yet hot, 
they may suddenly crumple it up in their hands. If 
the paper retain any injurious portion of acid, it will 
by this treatment fall into pieces ; but if it break in 
none of the creases, it may be deemed fit for any 
purpose. 

The oxymuriatick acid has been applied to the 
bleaching of printed books, and impressions of en- 
gravings ; but if it have the injurious effects upon 
paper alluded to above, notwithstanding the superiour 
chance of having the acid extracted in the manufac- 
ture, it must be obvious that it can only be applied to 
those which are of little or no value until restored 
by its use. The paper of an engraving, however 
soiled by smoke, ink, &c., may speedily be restored 
to a brilliant white, by simply immersing it in the 
oxymuriatick acid, allowing it to remain a longer or 
shorter time, according to the strength of the acid 
solution, or the degree in which it is stained. When 
a volume is intended to be bleached, the binding 
must be destroyed to separate it into leaves. The 
leaves are then placed flat in a leaden cistern, and 
separated from each other by thin slips of glass or 
wood: or the leaves miay be suspended vertically 
over narrow slips of wood placed very near each 
other. In either ease the acid must be poured in 
gently by the sides of the vessel, to prevent disar- 
ranging the leaves ; and when the full effect has been 
ete on the paper, it should be drawn off at the 

ttom, and its place supplied by pure water, which 
should be changed several times, or until the smell 
and taste of the acid appears to be wholly removed 
from the paper. Chaptol observes, that when he had 
to bleach prints so torn that they exhibited only 
scraps pasted upon other paper, he was afraid of los- 
ing these scraps in the liquid, because the paste be- 
came dissolved. In such cases, he enclosed the 
prints in a cylindrical glass vessel, which he invert- 
ed in the water on which he had put the mixture 
proper for extricating the oxymuriatick acid gas. 
This vapour, by filling the whole inside of the jar, 
acted upon the print; extracted the grease and ink- 
spots, and the fragments remained pasted to the 


aper. 

When for such purposes as bleaching prints, a 
small quantity of the oxygenated acid is required, 
without the trouble which would attend obtaining it 
by distillation, it will suffice to add the black oxide 
of manganese, or the red oxide of lead, to common 
muriatick acid diluted with water. The bottle in 
which the mixture is made should be strong, or its 
stopper not made very fast, as the elastick vapour 
which is extricated might otherwise cause an explo- 
sion. At the end of two or three hours the acid 
will have become colourless, and may be used after 
a little farther dilution. It has an acid taste, because 
not perfectly saturated with oxygen. 

To bleach old printed paper, for the purpose of 
being worked up again, Pajot des Charmes directs 
the paper to be boiled for an instant in a solution of 
caustick soda. That from kelp may be used. Then 
steep it in soap-suds, and wash it; after which it 
may be reduced toa pulp. The soap may be omit- 
ted, if it be thought proper. 

For old written paper to be worked up again: 
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steep it in water acidulated with sulphurick acid, 
and then wash it well before it is taken to the mill. 
If the water be heated, it will be more effectual. 
This paper, when pressed and dried, will be fit for 
use as before. 





BREATHINGS OF SPRING.—Mas. Hemans.. 


Wuar wakest thou, Spring ?—sweet voice in the woods, 

And reed-like echoes, that have long been mute; 

Thou bringest back, to fill the solitudgs, 

The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless flute, 

Whose tone seems breathing mournfulness or glee, 
Even as our hearts may be. 


And the leaves greet thee, Spring !-—the joyless leaves, 
Whose tremblings gladden many a copse and glade 
Where each young spray a rosy flush receives, 
When the south wind hath pierced the whispery shades, 
And happy murmurs, running through the grass, 

Tell that thy footsteps pass, 


And the bright waters—they too hear thy call— 

Spring, the awakener! thou hast burst their sleep : 

Amid the hollows of the rocks their fall 

Makes melody, and in the forests deep 

Where sudden sparkles and blue gleams betray 
Their windings to the day. 


And flowers—the fairy-peopled world of flowers! 

Thou from the dust hast set that glory free. 

Colouring the cowslip with the sunny hours, 

And pencilling the wood-anemone ; 

Silent they seem—yet each to thoughtful eye 
Glows with mute poesy. 


But what awakest thou in the heart, O Spring! 

The human heart, with all itg dreams and sighs? 

Thou that givest back so man a buried thing, 

Restorer of forgotten harmonies! 

Fresh songs and scents break forth, where’er thou art— 
What wakest thou in the heart? 


Too much, oh! there’s too much!—We know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus, yet roused by thee, 
What fond strange yearnings, from the soul’s deep cell, 
Gush for the faces we no more shall see! 
How are we haunted, in thy wind’s low tone, 

By voices that are gone! 


Looks of familiar love, that never more, 

Never on earth, our aching eyes shall meet, 

Passed words of welcome to our household door, 

And vanish’d smiles, and sounds of parted feet— 

Spring! ’mid the murmurs of thy flowing trees, 
Why, why revivest thou these ? 


Vain lodgings for the dead !—why come they back 
With thy young birds, and leaves, and living blooms ?— 
Oh! is it not, that from thine earthly track, 
Hope to thy world may look beyond the tombs? 
Yes! gentle Spring: no sorrow dims thine air, 
Breathed by our loved ones there! 


If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget— 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills !—no tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears! 
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FARMER’S DEPARTMENT. 


CULTURE OF HOPS. 
From the Farmer’s Monthly Visiter.— By a Correspondent. 


WueEn a man has concluded to dip into the hop 


business, the first thing to be attended to is the poles. 
The best species of trees are the cedar, spruce, 
hemlock and white-pine : white birch and hard wood 
are sometimes used, when those named are scarce; 
but they are poor things, and the sooner they are 
converted to firewood the better. ‘The poles should 
be cut in the winter, drawn home and shaved all over 
lightly, except near the top, and sharpened ready for 
use. 

The soil for hops may be good, dark, deep, rich 
loam, or it may be light, sandy and poor. Like other 
crops, however, similarly situated, the crop of hops 
will accordingly be heavy or light. I have tried 
different kinds of soil, even to the extreme. Of late 
years, I have used good intervale, and my reward 
has corresponded. In short, good corn ground is 
good hop ground. 

The preparation of the ground is no difficult matter. 
Prepare a piece well for Indian corn, and it is pre- 
pared for hops. 

Some people are very particular in lining out their 
rows of hops, while others strike out the ground 
with a horse and plough, judging of distances by the 
eye. In striking out my rows, I generally use a pole 
to be drawn by two men; to which pole is attached 
three or four draft chains, placed at half the distance 
of hop-hills. Because every other row each way is 
to be planted the first year with the seed of some 
other crop, generally Indian corn. As hops become 
more or less troublesome by rising or growing up 
very inconveniently above the level of the field, I 
therefore, of late, take pains to sink my hills, where 
the ground is sufficiently dry to admit of it. This is 
done by men, who take each a sharp steel shovel 
and at every cross of the chain where the hop is to 
be planted, spade down about the length of the blade, 
and take out the turf and soil, one and a half to two 
feet square, and lay it on one side. Into these holes 
I usually put two shovels full of old manure, or good 
compost. I will just observe, however, that before 
ploughing, I have of late spread a good coat of ma- 
nure, which was of course turned under by the 
plough. Upon the top of this old manure, in the 
hole, and near the centre of the hill we drop three 
cuts of hop-roots, nine to twelve inches long, and 
then cover the depth of corn. 

The roots for planting must be taken, as is well 
known among all hop-growers, from what is called 
the sprout roots. ‘These are entirely different from 
the ground-roots. ‘The latter, like roots of other 
plants, support the stock, and having no eyes, would 
not, if planted, produce a blade. Whereas, the 
sprout-roots appear to be arms, shooting out under 
ground, and if unmolested, would throw up tops from 
every pair of eyes at every distance of about six 
inches. These sprout-roots are cut, as I have said, 
into lengths of about one foot for planting, allowing 
three pairs of eyes to a piece. 

The distance between hills is important. On rich 
soil, well husbanded, they should be further apart, 
than on that of poor or medium quality. At my last 
planting on a deep rich loam, | put the hills eight 








and a half feet apart by measure, and with which | 
am satisfied. On poor soil seven feet distance might 
do. If they be too near each other, there is too 
much shade, and the fruit is both small in quantity 
and poor in quality. 

The poles should be of a proper length, twenty — 
feet or more, on rich land: and on poor land short- 
er. If poles are too short, the bind or vine, after 
running to the top, doubles down and running round 
makes a great bushy head, or otherwise strikes off to 
the poles of the neighbouring hills. In the last case 
there may be ten or twenty hills with the vines 
completely interlocked, producing a very unpleasant 
effect. This is what the English call “ housing :” 
the connected tops bearing some resemblance to the 
roof of a house. The consequence is, that the fruit 
grows in the shade and single instead of in clusters, 
soft, green, feeble and deficient in strength. It also 
makes the picking slow and troublesome, and the 
labour of the box-tenders much more severe. 

The opening and dressing of the hills is another 
important epoch of the season. I begin as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground by back-furrowing 
lengthwise and crosswise with a strong team, usually 
two pairs oxen, and two bouts in a row. Then come 


the men with the prong-hoes, throwing off the soil 


from the top and sides of the hill, and hauling up the 
sprout-roots, as they come to them, and opening the 
hill, as far down as they can, without injury to the 
ground-roots. We take pains to make the hill soft 


and suitable to receive the rains. 


The trimming is next in order. This operation is 
always performed with a knife, cutting the sprout- 


roots two or three inches from the stump, taking care 
to amputate the old snout, that is, the stump of the 
old vine down for two sets of eyes, and even more 


if it will admit. Cutting off the old snout should 
never be admitted: as vines from the eyes of it nev- 


er prosper; and an additional reason is to keep the 


hill as low down as possible. ‘ 

The manuring of a bearing field must be attended 
to. The manure is applied in various ways, and at 
various times, according to the taste and judgement 


of the grower. Some manure in autumn, laying one 


or more shovels full on the top of the hill, without 
any covering. This is an oldfashioned practice, and 
as I view it, a very indiscreet one. If the owner 
should not lose more than one half of his manure, he 
may consider himself well off. Another method is 
to spread the manure in the spring and plough it in. 
This plan I consider very judicious, if the planter 
have a good supply of the article ; and in that case, 
no matter how strong the manure. One old way was 
to lay the manure on the top of the hill after trim- 
ming off the sprout-roots in the spring, and then 
covering, with soil. But this is bad. In the first 
place, the requisite quantity of soil, to cover the ma- 
nure to a proper depth makes the hill too high and 
troublesome. Another inconvenience is, that the 
young hop-blades find it difficult to penetrate the 
covering, and many are compelled to find their way 
out of the sides. For the last eight or ten years, I 
have invariably laid my manure, generally two 
shovelfuls to the hill, (and I prefer old or good 
compost) round the hill in the circle made by the 
hoes in opening. Thus applied, I consider it better 
for the hops, giving a better-shaped hill also, better 
saved, as it is covered deeper, and better every way; 
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in fact, the best way, except perhaps spreading. 
This being done, then cover the hill and the manure: 
the top of the hill two or three inches and the sic »s 

will get covered necessarily double that thickness, 

as they should be. 

Setting the poles is the most laborious part of the 
whole work. I always have my own poles laid out 
between two rows of hills, four together and the 
butts opposite the two hills in which they are to be 
placed, and so on through the field. ‘The holing, 
(which is a previous step to setting the poles,) is 
done with iron bars. Here let me observe, that the 
Milford hop-growers have invented a new and much 
improved bar for that purpose, which greatly facili- 
tates the operation. For a few years, I have had my 
pole-holes all made toward the diagonal corners of 
the hills, placing them as near together as circum- 
stances will admit to keep the hill conveniently small, 
and leaning them, as all hop-poles must lean, toward 
the hills, diagonally opposite. For this method of 
setting poles there are strong reasons. First, the 
space between rows is equidistant each way. But 
the principal reason is, that it gives more space be- 
tween poles, so that the vines shall not reach across 
and interlock. When the rows are eight feet, the 
distance gained for the poles, compared with the old 
way, is about four feet. 

Tying the vines to the poles is an indispensable 
part of the operation. It requires care not to injure 
the tender shoot. If injured, break it off and let the 
stump throw out another. The tying should be re- 
peated as often as circumstances require. In Milford 
we continue to apply our strings as occasion may 
require, till the vines mount near to the top of the 
poles, using hop-ladders. Old woollen stocking legs 
furnish the best tie-yarn. 

After the bind has run near or quite to the top of 
the pole, some in Milford go through the yard with 
knives, trimming off near the main vine or bind, all 
arms as high up as they can reach, as such rarely 
bare fruit. This operation is done upon the same 
principle that suckers are cut from Indian corn. It 
leaves the sap, that would naturally go to support 
the lost arms, to be bestowed wholly for the benefit 
of the bearing arms. I have tried the experiment 
for two or three years, but have not perseveringly 
followed it. 

At the first hoeing, the useless vines should all be 
killed. ‘To prepare for hoeing, I always plough two 
bouts in a row each way, sometimes from and some- 
times to the hill. I never plough from the hill more 
than once in aseason. At the second or third hoe- 
ing, I frequently hoe from the hill, or rather down 
the hill. I settle the hoe into the ground to the depth 
of one and a half inch, and as near the pole and vine 
as safety to the latter will admit, drawing the hoe 
down to the furrow, and skimming off the top of the 
hill to that depth. This plan kills weeds equally 
well, lightens and opens the ground, and abates that 
nuisance to all hop-growers, viz: an overgrown hop- 
hill. 

Hop-yards are kept up so many seasons as to be 
much exposed to weeds. The most eminent grower 
in Massachusetts, now deceased, once informed me, 
that his practice was to pasture his horse at times.in 
his hop-field to reduce the weeds. And I have re- 
peatedly known the growers to go into their fields 

with scythes and shorten them in that way. Years 
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since, when I was suffering with these difficulties, 
and the weeds were carrying on open hostilities 
against me, and the question must be settled who 
should fall and who survive, I had the presumption 
to plough and hoe my hops as late as the middle of 
August. On the succeeding year there was scarce- 
ly a vestige of a weed. And I have repeated the 
practice, as occasion required. On my first experi- 
ment, I did it with trepidation, as on examination, I 
found the ground near the surface exuberantly inter- 
larded with capillary hop-roots. The operation de- 
stroyed all my vegetable enemies for that and some 
succeeding years ; and as | judged, did the field as 
much good (and perhaps more) by getting rid of so 
many dependants and loosening the ground, as harm 
by destroying the capillary roots. At any rate, I had 
a noble crop that year. I do not recommend it for 
general and annual practice. But I do recommend 
it as indispensable, on certain occasions. 

There is little more to be done to hops, at hay- 
time, but occasionally to set up windfall poles. On 
the twenty-fifth of July you will find them in full 
blossom. Success in this crop depends more than 
any other upon the care and skill of man. 

Hops must be picked when they are ripe, and 
upon no consideration before that time. All other 
business must be made to accommodate itself to hop- 
picking ; as the whole labour upon them is lost or 
saved by timing this matter with much precision. I 
believe that there have been more hops damaged by 
the hand of man in picking too early, than all other 
ways put together. When hops are ripe, the seeds 
are black, the fruit (the calices) approach more or 
less to straw colour, and being rubbed in the hand, 
give out a strong and fragrant odour. 

To settle the question of the time of picking may 
demand long experience. Let those who are inex 
perienced, guide by those whose hops are annually 
reputed the best. 

Fields differ, no doubt, somewhat as to the time 
of ripening. After twenty years of experience upon 
the subject, nine of which has included the duties of 
inspector, I believe that few hops are truly ripe and 
fit for picking before the tenth of September. I find 
a memorandum in my inspection book of 1833, in 
these words, “ Among the hops inspected this year 
I find those picked from the tenth to fifteenth of Sep- 
tember, to be best.” There is one gentleman in 
Milford, who was for years distinguished above all 
others for the excellence of his hops. I remember 
that one year he did not begin his picking till the 
fourteenth or fifteenth day of September. When he 
ordinarily begins, I know not. 

Hops should not be picked when wet. Being 
picked with the dew on is some slight injury. I 
never suffer my hop-pickers to go out till after 
breakfast. 

Hops should be picked clean of stems and leaves — | 
If any one thinks that those extra ingredients are of 
little consequence, let him pick them separately and 
make his own small beer and yest from that stock, 
and send the clear, clean, dry-picked, well-dried, 
ripe fruit to those who are ready to pay cash, and 
the highest price therefor. It is due to the market, 
and due to the inspector, to present your crop, of as 
good a quality as Providence has given, and without 
deterioration from the hand of man. Self-interest 
ought to induce much care, as the article must pass 
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the ordeal of inspection. But I think that inspectors 
(some of them at least) are not apt to excuse due 
vigilance with respect to dirty hops. 

After a very varied practice of transporting hops 
from the fields to the kilns, there is now a pretty 
well-established custom of putting them into bags for 
that purpose. I have for some years practised this 
mode. My bags are six feet long,and so wide as to 
have them emptied from the box into the bags with 
bushel baskets. ‘This is a convenient size for a man 
to handle. The green hops should not be trod into 
the bags. It is almost impossible for me to enume- 
rate all the ways of damaging this article. 

Green hops cannot lay long in boxes or thiek piles, 
and especially in bags without injury. 

Hops should be laid light upon the kiln-cloth.—- 
Mine are always handled over, after they are empti- 
ed, and laid as light as possible upon the kiln-cloth. 
If they are allowed to lay as they are emptied, in a 
dense mass with nooperation except that of levelling, 
they never dry even, and never dry well. 

The process of drying is generally considered the 
most difficult part of hop business. ‘I‘here are vari- 
ous ways in which hops may be spoiled or damaged, 
after they are well-grown, well-picked, and well-laid 
upon the kiln. Three quarters of a pound when dry, 
to a square foot of kiln-cloth is enough. I should 
prefer one half a pound to a square foot. When thin, 
they come off brighter. 
lay upon the kiln about or quite twenty-four hours. 
If moderation is expedient at any time it is in hop- 
drying. The fire at first should be moderate, and 
after the hops are well warmed, it should be increas- 
ed to a proper degree, and kept as even as possible 
till the work is finished. If circumstaaces will ad- 
mit, it is best to let them cool down upon the kiln 
before removing. In which ease they are not so dry 


and husky, and are Jess liable to lose a portion of 


that part, which solely constitutes their worth, viz., 
the jupulin, commonly called the flour. 
them off when dry, more or less of that flour shakes 
out and sifts through our thin, strainer-like kiln- 
cloths, and is lost in the kiln below. ‘There is one 
gentleman in Lyndeborough, who takes the precau- 
tion, after the hops are dry and before removing, to 
suspend a Burlap-cloth beneath his kiln-cloth, to 
save the flour. ‘The Burlap is then removed, emp- 
tied, and the kiln prepared for fresh hops. His kilns 
are so constructed as to be easily entered by a door. 
Hops are sometimes over-dried, but oftener under- 
dried. If scantily dry, they should not be laid pro- 
miscuously in large piles, but by themselves, and 
thin, and where they can have air. In such case, it 
may be necessary too to shovel them over. But after 
hops are once dry and laid away, I prefer not to be 
under the necessity of moving them until they are 
bagged, as I consider repeated exposure to air, by 


_ shovelling over, of some injury to the colour ‘and no 


doubt to the flavour. Dry hops should not be laid 
where they will feel the heat, or the steam of the 
hot kilns. 

If they feel the continued heat from the drying 
kilns, the drying process is still unnecessarily and 
injuriously continued, and they consequently lose a 
part of that excellent flavour and fragrance which 
constitute the properties of first sort. They are also 
liable to become chafly. 


the rising and drifting steam of the hot kilns, they 


They should be allowed to 
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will be coloured and injured by the steam settling 
down upon them. 

After hops are dried and removed from the kilns, 
they should be allowed to remain in a cool place— 
neither too close nor too airy, for a week or fort- 
night, to go through with an after process, common! 
called toughening. It is the same process, throug 
which hay and the straw of grain and all such prod- 
ucts pass, after packing away. After hops are re- 
moved from the kiln and sufficiently dry for that 
purpose, there is still some moisture }eft in some of 
them, either in the core or the thick part of the 
leaves, which will escape by nature’s law of evapo- 
ration, some of it lodging in the leaves, that are now 
dry, rendering the whole mass tough, and some por- 
tion escaping into the air. 

After hops have laid long enough to be fit for bag- 
ging without risk, the sooner it is done in my opin- 
ion, the better ; as they waste less in strength and 
flavour after they are screwed into bags, than they 
do when lying loose in bulk. 

There are a number of varieties of the hop, Humu- 
lus Lupulus, Beside the male hop, I know of but 
three varieties, viz., the long whites, the French, and 
the teasel. Mine are the long white, as are most of 
the hops raised in this vicinity. ‘This is also esteem- 
ed the best, both as to its productiveness and the 
quality of the product. 

About a dozen years since, the male hop was in- 
troduced on the urgent recommendation of a distin- 
guished hop inspector of a neighbouring state. The 
male is used now about in the proportion of one hill 
to a thousand hills of female hops. We know the 
effect to be, handsomer-coloured fruit, and we fully 
believe with a greater yield; and we trust without 
any deterioration of the quality. Upon the last point. 
however, we are at issue with the consumers of the 
article, they believing the male to be injurious in its 
effects. Whether their opinion is the result of indis- 
putable facts, they have not informed us. 

As to the diseases of hops, it is unnecessary to go 
into that subject on this occasion. Suffice it to say, 
that they are less numerous here, than the English 
writers would induce us to suppose they are in En- 

land. 
’ As to the hop market I have not much to say. The 
production of every commodity raised for sale should 
bear a strict proportion to the demand at home and 
abroad. 

The brewers at Philadelphia and in the state of 
New York have for a series of years pursued a libe- 
ral policy; having established their .contract price at 
fifteen cents per pound for first, and fourteen for 
second sort: and from which they do not vary, 
whether the fickle hop market be high or low. Wil- 
liam Blanchard, Esq., of Wilmington, Mass,, agent 
for all the principal houses in the abovenamed pla- 
ces, has at the present time contracts to fill at the 
above prices. 

In one respect hops are an exception to the fari- 
naceous and most other kinds of agricultural crops, 
as neither by fermentation, distillation, or any other 
process, can they be made to produce an intoxica- 
ting liquor. ‘They are a strong antiseptick, and are 
used to preserve yest and beer of all kinds, and 
perhaps other materials. 

The quantity of hops raised in this country has 
varied from year to year, ranging from one million to 
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three million pounds. An average crop in Great 
Britain is about forty-four million pounds. The 
amount of our crop for the last year or two has ex- 
ceeded a million; and perhaps has come up to a 
million and a half. When the shippers find it a good 
article of export, our hop-growers find themselves 
very liberally paid for their long course of care and 
labour in growing and curing the article. 

The estimated number of inhabitants in the United 
States is fifteen millions. Allowing five individuals 
to a family, which was about the average in New 
England at the last census, the quantity of hops 
raised in the country would give about half a pound 
to a family through the nation. This is evidently a 
small supply, for yest and small beer, to say noth- 
ing of the bakers, who are regular and free con- 
sumers of the article. However, much of it goes 
with a far greater quantity of barley to be consumed 
by the brewers of pale ale and porter. 





HINTS TO YOUNG FARMERS. 


WE are in the daily habit of hearing the casual- 
ties and misfortunes of life, and particularly in the 
management of the farm, ascribed to bad luck; and 
on the contrary, of hearing the blessings, comforts, 
and enjoyments of life, imputed to good luck; as 
though these things were casual, and did not de- 
pend on the discreet conduct of those whom they 
befell. 

If we but scan this matter properly, we shall be 
convinced that our good and bad luck most generally 
comes through our own agency, and that we are in 
a great measure left to choose our own fortunes as 
far as this matter is concerned. ‘The faithful prac- 
tice of known duties, with due restraint upon our baser 
passions, seldom fails to produce good luck; indo- 
lence, extravagance, and lack of probity and good 
will to our fellows, are almost certain precursions of 
bad luck. And even though our crops may grow 
from the exuberant bounty of nature, and although 
our patrimonial wealth may extort for us the fickle 
applause and sycophancy of the multitude, the pleas- 
ures. which they afford are unstable, and are not to 
be compared with those that result from prudent in- 
dustry and rectitude of conduct—from a conscious- 
ness of having performed and performing the high 
duties imposed upon us, to our families, to society, 
and to our God. 

Let us trace some instances of good and bad luck, 
in the business of the farm, to their causes. 

The diligent farmer, who personally superintends 
his own business, who rises before the sun, sees that 


his labourers are at their appointed business, that his | 
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cattle diminishing, his fences and buildings dilap- 
idating, and his fortune going to wreck. Who 
does not see in such a man a fountain of bad luck ? 

Our young readers have most of them, perhaps, 
heard the bad luck that befell the man who neglect- 
ed in time to get a nail put in the horseshoe; the 
horse became lame, and ultimately died so that the 
owner lost his horse for the want of a nail. The 
same bad luck attends him who neglects his fence : 
a rail or board is down, the cattle get in and destroy 
his crops, and he is obliged to buy bread for his 
family. The drone, too, is generally late with his 
work ; he plants and sows late, and suffers the har- 
vests to waste in the field before his crops are gath- 
ered or housed. 

The diligent farmer destroys the weeds that rob 
his crops, and the bushes that usually cumber his 
grounds ; he carefully economizes and applies his ma- 
nures, destined to feed his crops and keep up the fer- 
tility of the soil, and he brings the best portion of it, 
though naturally wet and unproductive, into a pro- 
ductive state, by a system of judicious draining. All 
these are precursors of good luck. 

Now mark the farmer of almost inevitable bad luck 
upon that farm down yonder, who, although in the 
harvest time, he is from home, gone to attend a petty 
lawsuit in which he is a party. Look at the fences, 
the buildings, the bushes, the weeds, the swamps 
and the crops—at everything. Do they not all be- 
token bad luck, and speak in language not to be 
misunderstood, that the unfortunate master is going 
down hill? 

We have one more suggestion, which may extend 
to the fair sex. Idleness is the parent of tattle, 
of mischief. Now, the men or women who attend 
to their own business as they ought, have no time 
nor disposition officiously to intermeddle with the 
domestick affairs of others ; they have no interest in 
sinking the reputation of the neighbours, but would 
rather raise them to their own level. Their habits, 
therefore, tend to diffuse good luck to all around 
them. Cultivator. 


USEFUL INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING THE MILKING 
OF COWS. 


Tue operation of milking is performed differently 
in various parts of the country. In some, the dairy 
maid dips her hand into a little milk, and by succes- 
sively stripping the teat between the finger and thumb, 
unloads the udder. The plan, however, is attended 
with the disadvantages of irritating more or less the 
teat, and rendering it liable to cracks and chaps, 
which are followed by inflammation, extending to the 


farm stock is in good condition, his implements and | rest of the quarter. This accounts for the disease 
fences in good order, and his work timely and prop- | occurring more frequently among the cows under the 


erly done, is pretty certain of enjoying a round of 
good luck in all his farming operations. He will 
have good cattle, good crops, and good profits ; and, 
if he takes care to bring up his sons in the way of 
their father, he will have good luck with his family. 

On the other hand, look at the man who gossips 
away a portion of his time at publick houses, politi- 
cal clubs, and among his neighbours, and who trusts 
the management of his affairs entirely to the dis- 
cretion and fidelity of others, and ten to one but 
you will find him heir to ill luck ; that his land is 
annually becoming poorer, his crops lighter, his 
Vou. VI.~ 58 


_ charge of one milker than it does in those which are 


under the charge of another; and this practice is - 
more common in some parts of the country than in 
others, it also account for the disease being more 
common in these parts. This plan of milking, 
where the irritation is not sufficient to excite the ex- 
tent of inflammation to which I have alluded, frequent- 
ly produces a horny thickening of the teat, a conse- 
quence of the cracks and chaps, which renders it 
more difficult to milk than when in its natural state ; 
and at the same time predisposed to inflammation 
when any case occurs to setitup. These effects 
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may be, and are almost entirely avoided, by the more 
scientifick plan of milking, adopted in other parts of 
the country, where, instead of drawing down or 
stripping the teat between the thumb and fingers, 
the dairymaid follows more closely the principles 
which instinct has taught the calf. (‘The calf jerks 
his nose into the udder and forces down the milk.) 
She first takes a slight hold of the teat with her 
hand, by which she merely encircles it, then lifts her 
hand up, so as to press the body of the udder up- 
ward, by which the milk escapes into the teat, or 
if (as is the case when some hours have elapsed 
between milking times) the teat is full, she grasps 
the teat close to its origin with her thumb and fore- 
finger, so as to prevent the milk which is in the teat, 
from escaping upward ; then making the rest of the 
fingers to close from above downward in succession, 
forces out what milk may be contained in the teat 
through the opening of it. The hand is again press- 
ed up and closed as before and thus by repeating 
this action, the udder is completely emptied, without 
that coarse tugging and tearing of the teat which is 
so apt to produce disease. 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 





FRUIT-TREES. 


THE new method of raising fruit-trees, by planting 
the scions, is a great desideratum in the art of ob- 
taining good fruit. It has many advantages over 
grafting, because it is more expeditious, and requires 
no stock or tree. ‘They may be planted where they 
are required to stand, and the labour for one day will 
be sufficient to plant out enough for a large orchard 
after the scions are obtained. ‘The method of pre- 
paring the plant is as follows: ‘Take the scion as 
for grafting, and at any time after the first of Febru- 
ary, and until the buds begin to grow considerably, 
and dip each end of the shoot in melted pitch, wax, 
or tallow, and bury it in the ground, the buds upper- 
most, while the body lies in a horizontal position, 
and at the depth of two or three inches. We are 
informed that trees obtained in this way will bear 
in three or four years from the time of planting. We 
have no doubt of the practicability of this method of 
raising fruit. A gentleman in this vicinity the last 
season planted about twenty scions of different kinds 
of pears, which appear to flourish. The composi- 
tion he used was melted shoemaker’s wax. 

Cultivator. 


THE MILITIA. 


Ir has been the opinion of officers who have seen 
service in all parts of the globe, that the mass of the 
people of the United States furnishes the finest ma- 
terials for a military force, which exists in any part 
of the world. Yet, as our militia is at present con- 
stituted, it has been reasonably doubted whether its 
employment upon emergencies has been productive 
of most good or evil to the military character of our 
country. ‘The same description of force which fled 
at North Point without seeing an enemy ; which 
broke at Bladensburgh upon the first fire ; which re- 
fused to cross at Queenstown to complete a victory 
already gained; manned the weak lines at New 


Orleans, from which a superiour regular force retired 
completely beaten; and foiled at Plattsburgh, the 
veterans of the Peninsular wars. It is therefore 
certain that no reliance can be placed upon the 
effects a militia force, as at present organized, 
will produce ; for, by circumstances not to be pre- 
dicted, it may either achieve victory, or ensure de- 
feat. This must always be the case, so long as 
citizens are called on sudden emergencies from their 
homes to act as soldiers, and are retained no longer 
in service than is sufficient to give them a distaste 
for the profession of arms, without instilling either 
habits of discipline, or a knowledge of military evo- 
lutions. In addition, the demoralizing influence of 
a succession of calls, which may reach a whole 
population, is not to be disregarded; for if the 
moral character of the debased may be raised by the 
influence of military honour, and curbed by the reg- 
ularity of military discipline, it is no less true, that a 
partial acquaintance with the profession of arms, in- 
capacitates for steady civil industry. 

The calls for the militia, then, should be of such 
a nature, that the subject of them must know, that 
his civil occupations are to be at an end, at any rate, 
for a term of years, and that his own comforts will 
be promoted by his acquiring a knowledge of his new 
business, and at the same time abstaining from the 
vices which have sometimes been considered the re- 
proach of the life of a camp, but which have never 
failed to influence a draughted militia. 

It is to a militia force alone, drawn from all clas- 
ses of citizens indiscriminately, and officered by the 
anthority of the States, although acting under the 
call of the general government, that the defence of 
the country can be safely intrusted. ‘Two wars have 
witnessed at their close, regular armies dismissed, 
in the one case without pay, and in the other almost 
with disgrace, and it is not in the nature of things 
that such events can be repeated without danger. It 
is calculating too much upon human virtue, to hope 
that on any future occasion, a large, and perhaps 
successful regular army, shall not be at the beck of 
its commander, to do whatever he may dictate ; nor 
can it be hoped that if in preponderating force, they 
will assent to be disbanded, when the purpose for 
which they were raised is fulfilled. It is far other- 
wise with a militia force. However powerfully they 
may be attached to their standards by patriotism or 
discipline, a return to their firesides will be a reward 
instead of a punishment, and the news of a peace 
will be hailed by such a force with joy, when to 
regulars it will convey the unwelcome intelligence 
of their occupation being gone. 

That the patriotism of the people of the United 
States will induce them to bear the fatigues and 
dangers of military service without a murmur, was 
fully proved during the late war, in which no small 
portion of the population was actually called into 
service. But it is no more than just to such a popu- 
lation, that such a service should be rendered as 
little onerous as possible, by confining it to the least 
number of individuals. This can only be done by 
deciding upon an organization in time of peace, by 
which the persons to be called upon in case of war 
shall be pointed out, and the manner of designating 
them, and fixing the order of rotation, rendered pre 
cise and definite. 

The largest call yet made upon the militia was 
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for one hundred thousand men, and this may be 
safely taken as a maximum that can ever be demand- 
ed in any future war. In fact, the means of coficen- 
tration at any given point, by the improved modes of 
conveyance, are so much greater than they formerly 
were, that a much less force would be necessary 
than on former occasions. A force of this amount 
ought to be at once called for by law, although in a 
time of profound peace, by draughts from militia of 
all classes and ages, as at present organized ; it 
might be formed into one hundred and two battalions 
of infantry, organized into seventeen brigades. Each 
battalion should be composed of eight companies or 
platoons of thirty-two files, and would make, with 
officers, eight hundred men. To the seventeen 
brigades should be attached thirty-four companies of 
artillery, and as many squadrons of cavalry. The 
force at first drawn, should be divided according to 
their ages, into six classes, one of which should be 
discharged annually. ‘The place of this class, and of 
all vacancies by death or removal, should be supplied 
by annual draughts from all citizens between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-six. ‘The draughts thus 
constituted, should be assembled in the largest bodies 
the nature of the population would admit of, as many 
times in the year as the militia of the several States 
is now usually called out, but separate from those 
not designated by lot, and under the command of the 
officers designated from the general body for the 
purpose. For non-attendance at such parades, no 
other penalty than a pecuniary fine should be impos- 
ed. An option should, however, be left to the sev- 
eral States to substitute in whole or in part for 
draughts from the militia, volunteer corps having a 
term of service of six years, provided they be officer- 
ed ‘and organized in conformity with the war estab- 
lishment of the United States ; say, in battalions of 
of eight platoons, each of thirty-two files, but with 
the privilege that no more than two thirds of the 
number, making a formation of two in depth, should 
be required to be present except when called into 
active service and put upon pay. The laws of the 
several States give privileges to volunteer corps en- 
rolled for a term shorter than that of the usual mili- 
tary liability, and who equip and arm themselves, 
which would ensure the creation of an efficient force 
of this sort, if put under some one general regulation. 
But such general and uniform regulation is necessary, 
if we wish to do away with the ridicule which is be- 
ginning to attach itself to our citizen-soldiers. ‘This 
ridicule, we are sorry to say, is not unmerited, and it 
cannot be denied that those who have seen service 
in our trained bands, are far less fitted to make good 
soldiers than if they had never donned a uniform. 
All this reproach may, however, be done away by 
making the volunteer battalions permanent, dischar- 
ging and receiving equal numbers annually, and con- 
ferring the privileges due to voluntary service, only 
upon those who perform it in a corps designated by 
the state government, in lieu of a draughted militia, 
as ready to be called at any moment into the general 
service. Tothe sense of pride which our volunteers 
have exhibited, however misdirect on most occasions, 
may be safely committed the care of providing in- 
struction maneuvres and tacticks. It is otherwise 
with those called out by draught. ‘To give these a 
chance of being speedily rendered efficient, when 
embodied for service, their non-commissioned officers, 
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to the number of fifty-six to each battalion, should be 

kept in pay, and in constant service. These would 

form a company, which should be commanded by 

the adjutant of the battalion, who should also be in 

constant service, and by three other officers of the 

battalion serving in monthly rotation. In this way a 
school of military knowledge would be formed for. 
each portion of the militia, by which a knowledge of 
the duties both of soldier and officer would be com- 

municated. The expense of such an arrangement 

would indeed nearly equal that of our presen: milita- 

ry force, but as it would ensure the action of a well- 

appointed army of one hundred thousand men upon 

any emergency, it would be more than defrayed for 

whole years, by the saving which would ensue in a 
few weeks of war. It would, moreover, furnish a 
mode of distributing surplus revenues among the 
States, to which no pretended or actual constitutional 
objection could apply. 

In case of any alarm of war, the whole or any re- 
quired part of the battalions, might be at once em- 
bodied and called into service ; first the men whose 
term of service had not extended to four years, and, 
in case of invasion, the whole. A call of this sort to 
the extent of twenty-four battalions, would at once 
set free the whole of the regular force from the duty 
of garrisons, and to this the militia ought of course to be 
devoted until time had been afforded to mature their 
discipline. 

If, upon a call for the active service of the militia, 
substitutes were to be accepted, not, however, to enter 
into the militia, but to be embodied in the regular 
army, and to serve for the war, a large accession 
would at once be made to the regular force ; and as 
the demand for substitutes in the militia, and for 
recruits, would no longer conflict with each other, 
the filling up of the regular army to the war estab- 
lishment, might be almost ensured by calling the 
draughted militia into service. The pay, too, of the 
forced levies of the militia, ought not to equal that of 
the enlisted army, and thus there would be many 
who would prefer to pass from the militia ranks to 
those of the standing force. 

For an illustration of this part of our subject, we 
may refer to the histories of i war of the Revolu- 
tion, and of the more recent contest with England. 
In both of these, it became necessary to embody large 
draughts from the militia; the consequence was, that 
the demand for substitutes almost wholly impeded the 
regular recruiting service, or enhanced the bounties 
on enlistment to a burdensome extent ; and, finally, 
the supply of the regular force depended almost 
wholly upon those persons, who draughted themselves 
into the embodied militia, could not be accepted as 
substitutes, bnt preferred to take the bounty for join- 
ing the regular army, to serving without it. It would 
be impolitick not to accept substitutes, as those who 
obtain exemption in this way are generally of habits 
of life which would make them but poor soldiers ; 
and it is still more impolitick to admit such substi 
tutes into the embodied militia itself, and thus cu 
off the source whence the regular army might 
supplied. American Quarterly Review. 





The legislature of Mississippi have passed a bill 
which relieves all revolutionary soldiers from taxa- 
tion, and allows them one hundred dollars per annum 
from the state treasury. 
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JAMES BOWDOIN. ESQ. 


Mr. Bowpo1n was one of the greatest philosophers, 
and one of the most distinguished men of the ancient 
and respectable state of Massachusetts. He was 
born in Boston, in 1726, and died in 1790, in his 
sixty-fifth year. His grandfather was a native of 
Rochelle, in France, of a respectable and honoura- 
ble family, and in his religion a protestant ; in that 
kingdom then usually called Huguenots. Soon after 
the edict of Nantz (which had passed in 1598, in fa- 
vour of the protestants) was repealed in 1685, and per- 
secutions raged against them with great severity, 
the grandfather left France and landed at Casco Bay, 
near Portland, with his family. The father of Mr. 
Bowdoin was with him, then about twenty years old. 
The grandfather spelt his name Baudouin, as appears 
by one of his letters, which was formerly in posses- 
sion of the writer. The history and sufferings of the 
French protesiants are well known. They were 
persecuted with even greater severity than English 
dissenters were in Great Britain. On the revo- 
“cation of the edict of Nantz, many thousand were 
butchered, by the unfeeling bigots of the Roman 
Catholick faith. Dexter, Sigourney, Brimmer, Lau- 
rens, Boudinot, Jay, Huger, and others, left France, 
and came to America, at this period of persecution. 
Before the edict of Nantz in 1598 and after 1572, 
70,000 protestants were slaughtered for refusing sub- 
mission to the papal power. From Casco, the elder 
Mr. Bowdoin soon removed to Boston, and there 
took up his permanent abode. He devoted himself 
to mercantile pursuits, and acquired a good estate. 
His son, the father of our Mr. Bowdoin, was held 
in high reputation, and was sometime one of the 
council for advising the governour. He also left a 
large property, and two sons, James and William; 
who thus received a large inheritance at his de- 
cease. Mr. Bowdoin was educated in Harvard col- 
lege, and received the honours of that Seminary in 
1745, when eighteen. While a member of the col- 
lege, he was not distinguished by that rare brilliancy 
of genius which excites astonishment ; but he was, 
even at that early age, remarkable for discernment, 
application and good sense. Good moral habits 
were also formed by him in early life, so that when 
he came into possession of a large patrimonial estate, 
he was not corrupted, vor led astray, into the paths 
of dissipation or extravagance. In his youth, he 
courted the muses occasionally, and some of his poet- 
ical compositions have been preserved. But he did 
not devote much time to such pursuits. He early 
studied ethicks, natural philosophy, jurisprudence and 
politichs. At the age of twenty-seven or eight, he 
was returned a. member of the General Court from 
the metropolis. And at this time he corresponded 
with Professor Winthrop of the university, with 
Franklin, Otis, Pratt, Mayhew, and Cooper With 
the two first on philosophical subjects; and with 
the others, on theology, and politicks, which even in 
1750, engrossed the attention of the enlightened 
friends of civil liberty. 

In 1757, Mr. Bowdoin was transferred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council: and continued in that station, and 
in the House of Representatives, till the war of the 
revolution. He was disapproved, when chosen by 
the General Court iato the council, by Governour 
Bernard, and Governour Hutchinson, on several oc- 
casions for his firm and inflexible opposition to the 
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| arbitrary measures of the British ministry, which the 
royal governours were instructed to support and en- 
force. Afterward, Hutchinson consented to his 
election into the council, believing his opposition 
would be less injurious than in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That statesman was compelled to bear 
testimony to the zeal and decision of Mr. Bowdoin 
in the cause of liberty, and acknowledged that he 
was the ablest man at the council board. 

The volume of Massachusetts State Papers con- 
tains several resolves and reports of the council, 
and answers to the governour’s speeches of that po- 
riod, well known to have been prepared by him. 
‘“* His heart was warm, and his tongue and pen were 
employed in the service of his country.” 

During this period, as leisure from publick duties 
permitted, Mr. Bowdoin devoted himself to literary 
and philosophical pursuits. He had a good private 
library, and his correspondence was extensive with 
the learned men of his time. 

In 1774, Mr. Bowdoin was appointed one of the 
five delegates from Massachusetts, to attend a con- 
tinental congress in Philadelphia: but his health 
was then so delicate, that he was unable to bear the 
fatigues of the journey. In 1775, however, after the 
battle of Concord, and the crisis had arrived, we find 
him true to the liberties of the country. He was 
chosen President of the Executive council of Mas- 
sachusetts, at that period, when the authority of 
Governour Gage and his council was denied, and a 
House of Representatves and council were appoint- 
ed, to make laws, and to exercise the powers of gov- 
ernment. When aconvention was formed in 1780, 
to prepare a civil constitution in Massachusetts, Mr. 
Bowdoin was elected the President ; his patriotism, 
intelligence and discretion pointing him out for that 
important station. The same year, and chiefly 
through his influence, the academy of arts and sci- 
ences was established in Massachusetts, of which 
he was unanimously chosen the first president ; and 
he presided over this learned body till his death. 
In 1785, he was elected governour of the common- 
wealth ; and again for the yoar 1786. It was his 
lot to be chief magistrate when the insurrection took 
place, headed by Daniel Shays. On the critical oc- 
casion he conducted with great firmness and moder- 
ation. And the crisis demanded the exercise of 
these political virtues. The insurrection was put 
down, with vere little bloodshed ; and even that was 
provoked by the rashness of the insurgents. While 
Mr. Bowdoin was in the chair, the debt of the state 
was immense ; he did much to provide for its pay- 
ment, and to restore the publick credit. He also, in 
1785, and again in 1786, recommended the enlarging 
of the powers of Congress, for the purpose of regula- 
ting commerce, collecting a revenue, and paying off 
the debt of the United States. And his recommen- 
dation, no doubt, led to the general convention, in 
1787, for amending the articles of the confederation, 
though a distinct proposition was also made by the 
Assembly of Virginia, in 1786, for that object. 
When President Washington made a tour through 
the New England states in 1789, and visited Bos- 
ton, Mr. Bowdoin showed him great attention, and 
appeared highly gratified in the opportunity of man- 
ifesting his respect and admiration of his exalted 
character. It was the opinion of those who well 
knew Washington and Bowdoin, that they possessed 
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similar virtues and qualities, to entitle them to the 
high regard and gratitude of our favoured republick. 
Mr. Bowdoin furnished several articles for the vol- 
umes of the learned academy of which he was presi- 
dent ; the chief was that on light, in which he advo- 
cated the theory of Newton. He left a handsome 
legacy and his valuable library to the institution. 
He was a member of the royal societies of Dublin 
and London ; and received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws, in the University of Edinburgh. To 
all his others honours, we may justly add that derived 
from a publick profession of the faith, and an exem- 
plary display of the virtues of Christianity. 


MISCELLANY. 





THE VULTURES AND CROCODILES OF CEYLON. 


AT the time | resided in Candy, I frequently used 
to rove about the bases of the neighbouring mountains, 
with my English musket over my shoulder, and lose 
myself in the mighty forests and pathless wastes 
which skirt that ancient kingdom. I have slept 
soundly in the heart of a clump of ebony shrubs, 
wrapped in a leaf of the talipot tree, which encircled 
my body with as much amplitude as the largest blan- 
ket. I have cooled my tired body in the salt lagoons 
in the quiet of the eternal hills, and quenched my 
thirst with the rare fruits which grow in luxuriant 
wildness on the sunny spots upon the mountain side. 
I hate the confinement of cities—the free air of 
heaven seems shut up from their close and crowded 
streets. 

I was pondering, one bright and glorious morning, 
in the shade of some venerable and gigantick rhodo- 
dendra trees, when my attention was aroused by the 
flight uf several huges vultures, which all bent their 
way to one point, and that point very evidently not 
far away from the place where I was then standing. 
I knew that the keen scent of these foul things dis- 
covered the place of carcasses almost before the vital 
breath had quitted the body ; and I hastened with 
rapid steps to their point of destination, imagining 
that it was not unlikely but I might save the remains 
of some unfortunate fellow-wanderer from violation 
by these unclean and ravenous birds. ‘The ground 
became swampy and difficult to pass ; I had to wade 
through a patch of wild rice—to squeeze between 
the thick-growing and deep-rooted hangings of the 
banyan tree and its thousand branching sprouts—to 
clear my sandals from the luxuriant vines of the piper- 
betel, and keep my musket on the full cock, in case 
of a sudden encounter with a leopard or a boar, the 
frequent inhabitants of our jungles. 

Cautiously creeping up a small gaut, leading to a 
huge lagoon, I spied several of the vultures perched 
on the bare limbs of a gnarled and withered palm. 
Scarcely had I attained the level of the stagnant pool, 
ere I discovered the carcass of a huge elephant lying 
on its left side. How the animal came by its death 
in that place, I never could ascertain ; although, from 
the discovery of its broken leg, which I afterward 
made, I suppose that it had escaped, wounded from 
the hunters of the plain, and crawled to this desolate 
spot, to die in quiet. The whiteness of its huge 
tusks attracted my eye; they were of the soundest 
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ivory, and I resolved to appropriate the prize which 
fortune had thrown in my way. 

An enormous vulture, with terrifick talons and hook- 
ed beak, was seated on the elephant’s head, and 
busily engaged in tearing the flesh from the animal’s 
eye and ear. Suddenly the waters of the lagoon 
became agitated, and a crocodile rose from its slimy 
bed, and crawling over the immense mass of carrion, 
drove the bird from its prey. He was the largest and 
most hideous of his species that I had ever seen ; 
and knowing the vindictive nature of the monster 
when meddled with while feeding, 1 cowered down 
behind a small mound of earth, and watched the 
scene with lively curiosity. The disappointed vul- 
tures screamed with anger, and the scaly beast roar- 
ed as he repelled their attacks, and clawed at the 
tough hide of the carrion hulk with vain endeavour to 
detach a portion ofthe flesh. ‘The cries of the com- 
batants seemed to call the savage inhabitants of the 
glen from their hiding-places ; jackals rushed down 
the opposite hill ; and the dull lake swarmed with 
crocodiles. A fierce combat ensued between the” 
original leviathan and one of the fiercest of the new 
comers. I had never conceived it possible for such 
awkward and slow-turning quadrupeds to move so 
swiftly, ordeal such terrifickblows. Their gigantick 
claws and frightful looking mouths worked with awful 
rapidity ; the snapping of their jaws exceeded in 
sound the report of a musket—and their ponderous 
tails flapped violently with dangerous and irresistible 
force. Presently the smallest of the crocodiles was 
knocked on his back by a blow from the first posses- 
sor of the carrion ; before he could recover his feet, 
he was ripped down the middle by a dash of-his 
rival’s claw, and his entrails were dragged forth and 
cast upon the neighbouring rocks. ‘The herd of croc- 
odiles who had stood aloof from the contest between 
the chiefs or potentates of the lake, now rushed up- 
on the wounded one, and devoured with frightfu. 
voracity the panting entrails of the yet living brute. 
So tenacious of life is the crocodile tribe, that 
although several hours elapsed before I finally quitted 
the spot, the half-eaten wretch was yet alive, and 
when I approached him, menaced me with his open 
aws. 

; ‘The conqueror disdained to touch his fallen enemy, 
and turned to his nobler prey, the dead elephant, 
whose huge carcass he mounted, and surveyed with 
a careful gaze. As his frightful head was bent in 
downward look upon the proboscis, as if he meditated 
commencing his feast, I slowly raised my musket to 
my shoulder, and taking steady aim, sent the ball 
plashing through the socket of his eye. ‘The report 
of the gun in those dreary solitudes, drove the rest 
of the crocodiles to the waters of the lagoon, the 
timid jackals scampered to the woods, and the vul- 
tures sought the highest branches of the surrounding 
trees. ‘The wounded beast yelled hideously with 
rage and pain ; herolled from the top of the carcass, 
and lashed the ground with his scale-bound tail. One 
of his blows took effect upon the head of the dead 
elephant, and knocked the tusks asunder from the 
jaw. He suddenly seemed to think of his assailant, 
for with a roar of thunder, he darted toward the little 
mound behind which I had delivered my fire. Ex- 
pecting his attack, I had quickly reloaded; but, 
blind and mad, he dashed straight at me, and I had 
scarcely time to place the muzzle of my musket be- 
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tween his jaws, and send the ball to his heart. Had 
my piece missed fire, | had not now been here ; as 
it was, he crunched the barrel of my gun between 


his teeth, and springing forward, rolled over me, 
down the steep gaut, into the woody fastnesses of 
I raised the tusks of 
the dead elephant on my shoulders, and made my 


the deep and gloomy gorge. 


shortest way home. 
Gentlemen’s Magazine. 


SINGULAR EFFECT OF PRINTING IN GOLD. 


Many of our readers have, doubtless, seen the 
copies of the Sun, London evening newspaper, print- 
ed in gold. Some particulars respecting the mode 
of printing, and also the remarkable effects produced 
on the work people employed in the operation, are 
given in the last number of the Medical Gazette, in 
a letter from a surgeon, a Mr. Gurney Turney. It 


seems, that, on the seventeenth of July, a youth of 


nineteen, employed in this new process, applied at 
the London General Dispensary, for relief from a 
most distressing itching and eruption of the skin, and 
other peculiar symptoms and pains. He stated, that, 
on the third day of being thus employed, he had been 
seized with vomiting of a green-coloured fluid, and a 
sensation of heat in the cesophagus, with pain in the 
stomach, which he referred to swallowing and inha- 


ling portions of the powder diffused through the air of 


the room; this was followed by itching, tenderness 
of the stomach and bowels, accompanied by loss of 
appetite and rest. The hair on the head and person 
was of a grass-green colour. From his continual 
scratching, Mr. Turney was not able to distinguish 
the precise character of the eruption. The youth 
was restored to health in about a fortnight, by medi- 
cal treatment, described in a letter. He stated, that 
the golden hue of the print was communicated by 
brushing a fine bronze coloured powder (composed, 
according to the workman’s account, of copperas, 
verdigris, and quicksilver) over the type, which is first 
printed in yellow ink. ‘This powder is given to those 
employed in ounce packets, and about forty hands 
were thus employed, almost all of whom had been 
forced, after a time to give up this work, some keep- 
ing at it only two days; others for a week or more: 
but all suffered more or less from its effects. Mr. 
Turney adds :—* This case having excited my curi- 
osity, I asked, and obtained permission, to see the 
process of printing these papers. ‘They are printed 
with yellow ink, composed of size and gamboge, and 
then handed over to men who with a common hat 
brush, distribute the powder on the paper, which ad- 
heres to the most printed portions. About a dozen 
persons were thus engaged when I visited the office, 
all of whom complained, more or less of the same 
symptoms. Some added, that this irritating powder 
had caused deep ulcers: others declared that it had 
salivated them to a certain extent; but though their 
gums appeared spongy, they hardly seemed more so 
than those of most persons whose stomachs were out 
of order; and I could not detect mercurial fetor. I 
wished much to be allowed to have a portion of this 
powder for chymical examination ; but my request 
could not be granted, as its composition is kept a se- 
cret. I was told it was prepared in Germany: it 


looked like very fine brass filings: the whole air of 


the room was loaded with it, and my coat glistened, 
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as also did my face and hair, which rivalled, in 
brightness, the wig of Caligula, who had recourse to 
gold-dust to produce the effect I obtained so 
cheaply.” 


ad 


DREAMS. 


Dreams can be procured by whispering in the 
ears when a person is asleep. One of the most cu- 
rious as well as authentick examples of this kind has 
been referred to by several writers. | find the particu- 
lars in a paper by Dr. Gregory and they were related 
to him by a gentleman who witnessed them. The 
subject of it was an officer in the expedition to Louis- 
burgh, 1758, who had this peculiarity in so remarka- 
ble a degree, that his companions in the transport 
were in the habit of amusing themselves at his ex- 
pense. ‘They could produce in him any kind of a 
dream, by whispering into his ear, especially if this 
was done by a friend, with whose voice he was fa- 
miliar. At onetime they conducted him through the 
whole progress of a quarrel, which ended in a duel ; 
and when the parties were supposed to be met, a pis- 
tol was put into his hand, which he fired and was 
awakened by the report. On another occasion they 
found him asleep on the top of a locker, or bunker, 
in the cabin, when they made him believe he had fal- 
len overboard, and exhorted him to save himself by 
swimming. They then told him that a shark was 
pursuing him, and entreated him to dive for his life 
He instantly did so, with such force as to throw him- 
self entirely from the locker, upon the cabin floor, 


by which he was much bruised, and awakened of 


course. 

After landing of the army at Louisburgh, his friends 
found him asleep in his tent, much annoyed by the 
cannonading. ‘They then made him believe that he 
was engaged, when he expressed great fear, and show- 


ed an evident disposition to run away. Against this 


they remonstrated, but at the same time increased 
his fears by imitating the groans of the wounded and 


dying; and when he asked, as he often did, who 


were down, they named his particular friends. At 


last they told him that the man next himself in the 
line had fallen, when instantly he sprung from his 
bed, rushed out of his tent, and was roused from his 
danger and his dream together by falling over the 
tent ropes. 


A remarkable circumstance in this case 
was, that after these experiments, he had no distinct 


recollections of his dreams, but only a confused feel- 
ing of oppression or fatigue; and used to tell his 


friend that he was sure he was playing some trick 
upon him. A case entirely similar in its bear- 
ing is related in Smellie’s Natural History, the sub- 


ject of which was a medical student in the University 


of Edinburgh. 

A singular fact has often been observed in dreams 
which are excited by noise, namely, that the same 
sound awakens the persons, and produces the dream, 
which appears to him to occupy a considerable time. 
The following example of this has heen repeated to 
me: A gentleman dreamed that he oad enlisted as 
a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, was appre- 
hended, carried back, tried, condemned to be shot 
and at last carried out for execution After ihe usual 
preparations, a gun was fired; he awoke with the 
report, and found that a noise in the adjoining room 
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had produced both the dream and awakened Lim. 
The saine want of the notion of time is observed in 
dreams from other causes. 

Dr. Gregory mentions a gentleman who, after 
sleeping in a damp place, was for a long time liable 
to a feeling of suffocation whenever he slept in a 
lying posture, and this was always accompanied by 
a dream of a skeleton, which grasped him violently 
by the throat. He could sleep in a sitting posture 
without any uneasy feeling ; and after trying various 
experiments, he at last had a sentinel placed beside 
him, with orders to wake him whenever he sunk 
down. On one occasion he was attacked by the 
skeleton, and a long struggle ensued before he 
awoke. On finding fault with his attendant for al- 
Jowing him to lie sv long in such a state of suffering, 
he was assured that he had not lain an instant, but 
had been awakened the moment he began to sink. 
The gentleman after a considerable time, recovered 
from the affection. 


USES OF CAPITAL. 


WueEn we hear persons condemning accumula- 
tions of capital empleyed in manufactures, we can- 
not help saying to ourselves, is it possible that any 
rational man ean desire to stop those busy wheels 
—to paralyze those iron arms—to arrest that falling 
stream, which works while it babbles? What is 
your object? Do you wish wholly to deprive society 
of the fruit of the industry of these inanimate but un- 
tiring labourers? Or do you wish to lay on aching 
human shoulders all the burdens which are so lightly 
borne by these patient metallick giants? Look at 
Lowell. Behold the palaces of her industry, side 
by side with her churches and her schoolhouses, 
the long lines of her shops and warehouses, her 
streets filled with the comfortable abodes of an en- 
terprising, industrious, and intelligent population. 
See her fiery Samsons roaring along her railroad 
with thirty laden cars im their train. Look at her 
watery Goliaths, not wielding a weaver’s beam like 
him of old, but giving motion to hundreds and thou- 
sands of spindles and looms. Twenty years ago, and 
two or three poor farms occupied the entire space 
within the boundaries of Lowell. Not more visibly, 
I had almost said not more rapidly, was the palace 
of Aladdin, in the Arabian tales, constructed by the 
Genius of the lamp, than this noble city of the arts 
has been built by the genius of capital. This capi- 
tul, it is true, seeks a moderate interest on the in- 
vestment ; but it is by furnishing to all who desire it 
the cheapest garment ever worn by civilized man. 
To denounce the capital which has been the agent 
of this wonderful and beneficent creatlon—to wage 
war with a system which has spread and is spread- 
ing plenty throughout the country, what is it but to 
play in real life the part of the malignant sorcerer in 
the same Eastern tale, who, potent only for mischief, 
utters the baleful spell which breaks the charm, 
heaves the mighty pillars of the palace from their 
foundation, converts the fruitful gardens hack to their 
native sterility, and heaps the abodes of }ife and hap- 
piness with silent and desolate ruins? [*orm, from 
the first, a large conception of the character of the 
liberal and upright merchant. Regard him as one 
to whom the country looks to sustain her honour in 
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the hour of trial ; to uphold her ,publick establish- 

ments, to endow her charities, to be the father of her 

orphans ; as one whom no success will make ashamed 

| of his vocation ; who will adorn his days of prosper- 
| ity with moderation and temper; and hold fast his 
integrity, though fortunes turn to ashes in his grasp. 

Everett. 


THE LAKES. 


THE extent of the great lakes is stated in the report 
of the Michigan State Geologist as follows :— 


Mean length. Mean breadth. Area sq. miles. 


Superiour. . .400..... ebiaaeweatis « .- 32,000 
Michigan... .220........ Pebias yen n gad 22,000 
ae DO... ok cheered BBs Vu wated .. -20,000 
Groom: Bay. 100... feiss veces a ... -2,000 
ee a a Phe & oe crude 9,600 
Ontario. .. .180...., Cie Mwes eee als 6,300 
Di CA: wr MB chew ks MG a wil exe + eo 

90,060 


The same tabular statement exhibits also the depth 
of each and the elevation of each above tide water. 


Mean depth. Elevation. 
Superiour 900 596 
Michigan 1000 578 
Huron 1000 578 
St. Clair 20 570 
Erie 84 565 
Ontario 500 232 


It is computed that the lakes contain more than 
fourteen thousand cubieck miles of water ; a quantity 
more than half of all the fresh water on the earth. 

‘The extent of country drained by the lakes, from 
Niagara to the northwestern angle of Superiour inclu- 
ding also the area of the lakes themselves, is estima- 
ted at 335,515 square miles. 

The rise of water at Detroit from June, 1830, to 
August, 1838, is said to have been five feet three 
inches. ‘The water fell from August, 1838, to Feb- 
ruary, 1839, three feet eight inches, so that it is one 
foot seven inches above the mark of 1830.—Ohio 
Transcript. 


BOMB-CANNON. 


REPEATED experiments, under the inspection of sci- 
entifick engineers, have demonstrated the superiority 
of this new weapon invented by the French. It is 
said to possess as much superiority over the solid 
shot and mortar, as firearms do over the bow and 
arrow, or the spear and sword of aneient times. At 
the bombardment of San Juan de Ulloa, the terrible 
efficacy of this military engine, was satisfactorily 
proved by the rapid demolition of that fortress, deem- 
ed impregnable to common artillery. Hereafter, the 
battery of a fort or vessel-of-war will not be deemed 
complete without the addition of a few bomb-can- 
nons to the usual armament. The Army and Navy 
Chronicle urges upon our government, with good 
reason, the importance of granting to our officers the 
opportunity of becoming practically acquainted with 
this gun. ‘The report was, that the steamship Ful- 
ton would be furnished with four of those machines 
as part of her equipment, and no doubt their general 
adoption and use throughout the navy will follow. 





